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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  Editor  of  the  Annual  Register  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  state  that  in  no  case  does  he  claim  to  offer 
original  reports  of  speeches  in  Parliament  or  else- 
where. For  the  former  he  cordially  acknowledges  his 
great  indebtedness  to  the  summary  and  full  reports, 
used  by  special  permission  of  The  Times,  which  have 
appeared  in  that  journal,  and  he  has  also  pleasure  in 
expressing  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Editors  of 
"  Ross's  Parliamentary  Record,"  The  Spectator,  and 
The  Guardian,  for  the  valuable  assistance  which,  by 
their  consent,  he  has  derived  from  their  summaries 
and  reports,  towards  presenting  a  compact  view  of 
the  course  of  Parliamentary  proceedings.  To  the 
Editors  of  the  two  last-named  papers  he  further 
desires  to  tender  his  best  thanks  for  their  permission 
to  make  use  of  the  summaries  of  speeches  delivered 
outside  Parliament  appearing  in  their  columns. 

T.  BAINES. 
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During  the  first  half  of  January,  1902,  which  was  all  that  was 
allowed  to  elapse  before  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  public 
attention  was  chiefly  engaged  on  the  one  hand  by  the  chances 
of  Liberal  reunion  opened  up  by  the  reception  given  to  Lord 
Rosebery's  Chesterfield  speech,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
interchange  of  what  Mr.  Asquith,  with  not  very  felicitous  irony, 
called  "  amenities"  between  leading  Ministers  of  Germany  and 
of  England.  On  New  Year's  Day  there  was  issued,  in  pamphlet 
form,  a  revised  edition  of  the  Chesterfield  speech,  with  a  prefa- 
tory note,  in  which  the  author  observed  that  its  policy  appeared 
to  have  received  "a  large  meed  of  general  approval,"  but  ap- 
pealed for  the  "  spade-work  "  needed  to  secure  that  the  "  wave 
of  popular  adhesion"  should  not  be  "lost  in  space."  Sir 
Edward  Grey  made  a  ready  response  to  this  appeal  in  a  speech 
at  Newca8tle-on-Tyne  (Jan.  7).  From  the  reception  which  the 
Chesterfield  speech  had  met  with  in  the  country  at  large,  he 
drew  the  inference  that  public  opinion  was  awakening,  and 
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that  the  same  consciousness  of  national  crisis  and  national  need 
which  had  induced  Lord  Rosebery  to  re-enter  public  life  was 
working  in  men's  minds  towards  a  concentration  of  attention 
upon  stopping  abuses,  strengthening  weak  places,  and  raising 
the  whole  standard  of  national  efficiency.  It  was  to  this  subject 
that,  the  Government's  stock  of  ideas  being  exhausted,  the 
Liberal  party  must  devote  its  attention.  Among  Liberals  Lord 
Rosebery's  speech  had  produced  a  great  desire  for  unity,  and  in 
Sir  E.  Grey's  opinion  unity  could  only  be  obtained  on  the  lines 
of  that  speech,  because  "  there  are  some  of  us  who  adhere  to 
those  lines  with  such  intensity  and  such  conviction  that,  though 
we  may  be  prepared  to  make  some  sacrifices  of  individual  opinion 
if  necessary  in  adhering  to  these  lines,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
abandon  them  under  any  conditions." 

As  to  dropping  the  Irish  question,  which  course  somebody 
had  suggested  to  Lord  Rosebery,  "  you  may  as  well,"  said  Sir 
E.  Grey,  "talk  about  dropping  the  atmosphere.    There  are 


is  the  Crimes  Act,  there  is  the  land  question.  You  may  drop 
one  or  all  of  these  things,  but  you  do  not  drop  the  Irish  ques- 
tion." 

As  to  the  war,  Sir  E.  Grey  proceeded,  we  must  stand 
together  and  indignantly  repudiate  charges  of  savagery  or  in- 
justice that  are  unjustly  brought  against  the  British  Army  or 
against  any  British  Government.  As  regarded  the  settlement 
after  the  war,  he  intimated  that  he  would  recall  all  the  pro- 
clamations except  that  incorporating  the  Boer  dominions  in  the 
Empire,  and  he  advocated  the  extension  of  lavish  aid  to  the 
Boers  after  peace  was  restored.  But  he  held  (1)  that  in  Cape 
Colony  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  compensation  to  the  man 
who  had  fought  for  us,  and  temporarily  disfranchise  the  man 
who  had  fought  against  us  ;  (2)  that,  while  letting  it  be  under- 
stood that  any  peace  overtures  from  the  Boers  would  be  received, 
we  could  make  no  overtures  to  them,  and  that  before  any  ne- 
gotiations took  place  the  talk  of  independence  must  drop. 

Very  different  in  tone  was  a  speech  delivered  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  at  St.  James's  Hall  (Jan.  13)  at  the 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  London  Liberal  Federation,  a  body 
recently  formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  strengthening 
the  organisation  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  metropolis.  This 
gathering  was  made  the  occasion  of  frequent  manifestations  of 
bitter  hostility  to  Lord  Rosebery,  which  had  apparently  been 
pre-arranged,  leaflets  being  circulated  among  the  audience 
warning  them  against  a  4<  conspiracy "  to  supplant  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  "  the  only  Liberal  leader,"  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery, Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  H.  Fowler,  to  each  of  whom  some 
depreciatory  reference  was  made.  It  was  in  an  atmosphere  of 
this  kind  that  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  delivered  a  speech 
in  which  he  sought  to  make  the  most  of  the  points  of  agreement 
between  his  own  views  and  those  set  forth  in  Lord  Rosebery's 


many  parts  of  the  Irish  question. 
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Chesterfield  speech.  Between  himself  and  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment there  was,  he  said,  a  "  cardinal  difference,"  his  desire 
being  for  a  peace  based  on  the  assent  of  the  Boers  rather  than 
on  their  subjugation,  on  which  he  regarded  the  King's  Ministers 
as  insisting.  While  for  months  he  and  his  friends  had  done 
their  best  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  more  reasonable  alternative, 
they  had  lately  been  reinforced  from  a  quarter,  perhaps  the 
most  influential  from  which  support  could  have  come.  He 
referred  of  course  to  the  recent  important  speech  of  Lord  Bose- 
bery. He  had  always  regretted  Lord  Bosebery's  withdrawal 
from  public  life,  and  had,  on  several  occasions,  publicly  and 
privately,  urged  him  to  renew  co-operation  with  his  old  friends, 
among  whom  he  would  be  cordially  welcomed.  The  Chester- 
field speech  appeared  to  indicate  a  willingness  in  the  speaker  to 
rejoin  his  old  party,  and  he  (Sir  Henry)  bad  thought  it  right  to 
renew  to  Lord  Bosebery  the  expression  of  the  feeling  entertained 
by  those  who  had  formerly  acted  with  him ;  and  though  Lord 
Rosebery  seemed  to  desire  to  retain  his  independent  position,  it 
was  still  to  be  hoped  that  the  Liberal  party  would  receive  his 
powerful  help  on  the  most  urgent  of  all  questions — the  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  as  to  which  he  saw  no  vital  difference 
between  Lord  Bosebery's  views  and  his  own.  They  agreed 
that  the  war  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  also  that 
overtures  from  any  responsible  quarter  should  receive  a  hearing  ; 
they  agreed  in  regretting  the  tone  of  Lord  Milner's  speech  at 
Durban,  when  he  said  that  the  war  might  never  formally  be  at  an 
end ;  in  denouncing  the  proclamation  which  fixed  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities at  September  15, 1901,  and  consigned  to  banishment  any 
leaders  found  in  arms  after  that  date ;  in  recommending  a  prompt 
and  liberal  amnesty.  They  differed  on  the  question  of  opening 
negotiations  with  the  Boers,  but  the  difference  was  little  more 
than  one  of  etiquette  and  punctilio — it  was  whether  we  should  say 
to  them,  "  Come  and  negotiate  :  these  are  our  main  terms,"  or 
"  Why  do  you  not  offer  to  come  and  negotiate  and  see  how  nice 
our  terms  will  be?  "  They  differed  too  on  the  question  of  the 
concentration  camps  and  the  severities  which  had  accompanied 
some  parts  of  the  military  operations.  Lord  Bosebery  said 
that  war  was  always  cruel ;  but  he  could  hardly  regard  with 
complacency  some  phases  of  this  long  campaign.  In  any  case 
the  Government  had  practically  admitted  the  force  of  the  con- 
demnation passed  on  their  measures.  As  to  the  question  of 
martial  law,  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  such  a  cleavage 
between  himself  and  Lord  Bosebery  as  had  been  asserted. 
Lord  Bosebery  was  against  the  recall  of  Lord  Milner,  yet  he 
had  intimated  that  Lord  Kitchener  might  well  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Boers — in  other  words,  that  Lord  Milner  could  be  set 
aside  in  the  negotiations. 

Lord  Spencer,  who  followed  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
took  occasion  to  say  that,  during  Lord  Kimberley's  much-re- 
gretted illness,  he  had  accepted  the  temporary  leadership  of  the 
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Opposition  in  the  Upper  House,  "  with  the  friendly  concurrence 
of  Lord  Rosebery  and  other  Liberal  peers." 

In  speeches  made  respectively  at  Birmingham  (Jan.  6)  and 
Manchester  (Jan.  10)  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  had 
indulged  in  some  half-ironic,  half-sympathetic  allusions  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  effective  and  permanent  conversion  of  the 
Liberal  Imperialists  to  Unionist  principles ;  but  serious  Minis- 
terial discussion  of  the  Chesterfield  speech  in  its  bearing  on  the 
chances  of  peace  in  South  Africa  was  reserved  for  the  debate 
on  the  Address.  On  January  11,  however,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary delivered,  also  at  Birmingham,  an  answer,  for  which 
everybody  was  waiting,  to  some  remarkable  criticisms  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Chancellor  of  Germany  in  the  Reichstag  on 
his  speech  at  Edinburgh  of  October  25,  1901.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  quote  the  passage  to  which,  very  possibly  in  a  mis- 
reported  shape,  so  much  exception  was  taken  in  Germany  [see 
Annual  Register  for  1901,  pp.  211,  216  and  286],  Referring 
to  the  question  raised  at  home  in  some  quarters  friendly  to  the 
Government,  of  the  possible  necessity  of  a  resort  to  sterner 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  guerilla  warfare  so  per- 
sistently carried  on  by  the  Boers,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said :  "I 
think  that  the  time  has  come — is  coming — when  measures  of 
greater  severity  may  be  necessary,  and  if  that  time  comes  we 
can  find  precedents  for  anything  we  may  do  in  the  action  of 
those  nations  who  now  criticise  our  '  barbarity '  and  '  cruelty,* 
but  whose  example  in  Poland,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Algeria,  in 
Tongking,  in  Bosnia,  in  the  Franco-German  war — whose  ex- 
ample we  have  never  even  approached."  When  the  Reichstag 
reassembled  (Jan.  8)  Count  von  Stolberg-Wernigerode,  one  of 
its  Vice-Presidents,  having  called  attention  to  the  indignation 
which  the  passage  in  question  had  aroused  in  Germany,  Count 
von  Biilow  replied  in  the  following  terms:  "I  think  that  we 
shall  all  agree,  and  I  think  that  all  sensible  people  in  England 
will  agree  with  us,  that  when  a  Minister  finds  himself  constrained 
to  justify  his  policy— a  thing  which  may  happen — he  does  well 
to  let  foreign  countries  alone.  But  if,  nevertheless,  he  wishes 
to  adduce  foreign  examples,  it  is  expedient  that  he  should  do  so 
with  the  greatest  circumspection,  else  there  is  a  danger,  not 
only  of  his  being  misunderstood,  but  also  and  without  any  such 
intention — as  I  will  assume  in  the  present  instance  and  as  I 
must  assume  in  accordance  with  the  assurances  given  me  from 
the  other  side — there  is  a  danger  of  hurting  foreign  feelings. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  when  it  happens  to  a  Minister 
in  dealing  with  a  country  which,  as  Count  Stolberg  has  just 
pointed  out,  has  always  maintained  good  and  friendly  relations 
with  his  own — relations  the  undisturbed  continuance  of  which 
is  equally  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  both  parties.  It 
was  altogether  intelligible  that  in  a  nation  which  is  so  closely 
bound  up  with  its  glorious  army  as  is  the  German  people  the 
general  feeling  rose  up  against  the  attempt,  and  even  against 
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the  appearance  of  an  attempt,  to  misrepresent  the  heroic 
character  and  the  moral  basis  of  onr  struggles  for  national 
unity.  The  German  army,  however,  stands  far  too  high  and 
its  escutcheon  is  far  too  clean  that  it  should  be  affected  by 
distorted  judgments.  With  regard  to  anything  of  that  kind, 
the  remark  of  Frederick  the  Great  holds  good  when  he  said,  on 
being  told  that  some  one  had  attacked  him  and  the  Prussian 
army,  'Let  the  man  alone  and  don't  excite  yourselves,  he  is 
biting  at  granite.' " 

Laughter  and  cries  of  "Very  good  "  greeted  this  very  singular 
utterance  on  the  part  of  the  German  Chancellor.  In  the  German 
Press  also  it  was  generally  applauded,  and  the  view  appeared 
to  be  held  there  for  a  day  or  two  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
received  a  rebuke  which  he  and  the  English  people,  so  far  as 
he  represented  them,  must  accept  with  the  best  grace  which 
they  could  muster.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  this  country 
Count  von  Billow's  language  excited  widespread  and  profound 
indignation.  It  was  regarded  both  as  markedly  disrespectful  to 
the  British  Minister  referred  to  and  as  implying  the  Chancellor's 
acceptance  of  the  offensive  allegations  current  in  Germany  with 
regard  to  the  British  troops  in  South  Africa  Mr.  Chamberlain 
did  not  keep  the  country  waiting  long  for  his  reply.  On  January 
11,  at  Birmingham,  he  said  he  knew  that  in  some  quarters 
foreign  animosity  against  this  country,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  promoted  by  the  libels  against  the  British  Army  and 
Government  spread  by  British  political  partisans,  was  at- 
tributed to  the  indiscreet  oratory  of  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  then  proceeded :  "  What  I  have  said  I  have 
said.  I  withdraw  nothing.  I  qualify  nothing.  I  defend  no- 
thing. As  I  read  history,  no  British  Minister  has  ever  served 
his  country  faithfully  and  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  popularity 
abroad.  ...  I  make  allowance  for  foreign  criticism.  I  will  not 
follow  an  example  which  has  been  set  to  me.  I  do  not  want  to 
give  lessons  to  a  foreign  Minister,  and  I  will  not  accept  any  at 
his  hands.  I  am  responsible  only  to  my  own  Sovereign  and  to 
my  own  countrymen ;  but  I  am  ready  to  meet  that  form  of 
criticism  which  is  made  at  home,  which  is  manufactured  here 
for  export  by  the  friends  of  every  country  but  their  own  ;  and 
in  reference  to  these  I  would  ask  you,  How  can  it  be  due  to  a 
few  words  in  a  speech  that  was  delivered  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  for  months  and  for  years,  from  the  very  beginning  of  this 
war,  the  foreign  Press  has  teemed  with  abuse  of  this  country  ? 
How  can  the  Colonial  Secretary  be  made  responsible  for  what 
Sir  E.  Grey  has  called  the  1  foul  and  filthy  lies,'  for  what  Lord 
Kosebery  has  described  as  the  vile  and  infamous  falsehoods 
which  have  been  disseminated  in  foreign  countries,  without  a 
syllable  of  protest,  without  the  slightest  interference  by  the 
responsible  authorities?  No,  my  opponents  must  find  some 
other  scapegoat.  They  must  look  further  for  the  causes  of 
that  feeling  of  hostility  which  I  do  not  think  we  have  deserved, 
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but  which  has  existed,  more  or  less,  for  a  century  at  least, 
which  always  comes  to  the  surface  when  we  are  in  any 
difficulty,  but  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  never  done  us  any 
serious  harm." 

It  had  been  recently  stated,  Mr.  Chamberlain  continued, 
that  the  Government  coming  into  office  found  peace  with 
honour  abroad ;  on  the  contrary  six  burning  questions  were 
left  to  Lord  Salisbury  which  he  had  settled  successfully — Si  am, 
the  Venezuelan  boundary,  the  Hinterland  question  in  our  "West 
African  possessions  as  affecting  Germany  and  France,  Samoa 
and  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  French  position  on  the  Nile. 
Besides  that,  they  maintained  British  interests  in  the  East, 
and  had  got  rid  of  a  long-standing  cause  of  difference  with  the 
United  States  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Treaty.    But  what  was 
even  more  important  than  the  goodwill  of  foreign  nations  was 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  their  kinsmen  beyond  the  sea. 
This  war  had  united  the  British  race  throughout  the  world, 
and  had  shown  that  if  we  should  have  ever  again,  as  we  had 
done  in  the  past,  to  fight  for  our  existence  against  a  world  in 
arms,  we  should  not  be  alone.    Hardly  any  sacrifice  could  be 
too  great  for  that.    Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to  refer  to  the 
evidences  afforded  by  a  recent  speech  by  Mr.  Seddon,  "the 
powerful  and  patriotic  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,"  and 
by  many  other  expressions  of  feeling  in  the  Colonies,  of  the 
disapproval  excited  there  by  pro-Boer  tactics  at  home.  "A 
new  factor,"  he  said,  had  "entered  into  the  politics  of  this 
country."    It  would  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  have  regard 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Colonies,  and  when  they  were  advised  to 
negotiate  in  casual  public-houses  on  the  Continent,  or  to  with- 
draw proclamations  approved  by  Colonial  Governments,  or  to 
accept  terms  of  peace  which  would  in  substance,  if  not  in  form, 
preserve,  as  Lord  Milner  had  said,  political  dualism  in  South 
Africa,  they  must  remember  that  they  were  not  entitled  to 
make  peace  without  the  consent  of  their  allies.  Meanwhile 
the  war  went  on,  slowly,  no  doubt,  but  inevitably,  to  its  settled 
conclusion.    There  had  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion during  the  recess.    The  railways  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  River  Colony  were  now  working  almost  as  in  normal 
times.    Every  day  a  larger  area  was  being  cleared  of  the  enemy, 
and  being  protected  by  that  iron  girdle  of  blockhouses  which 
Lord  Kitchener  had  devised.  ..."  We  are  proud,"  continued 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  of  the  general.    We  are  proud  of  the  Army. 
To  compare  any  other  army  to  it  is  to  pay  the  highest  compli- 
ment in  our  power.  .  .  .  We  are  proud  also  of  our  administrator 
—proud  of  Lord  Milner — that  great  public  servant  whose 
labours  no  man  can  overestimate ;  who,  day  and  night,  ib 
working  out  the  great  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  the  new 
Colonies.  ...  As  the  military  operations  progress  the  civil 
Government  follows  close  upon  their  heels.    When  peace  has 
been  proclaimed  we  shall  find  an  administration  already  in  our 
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hands.  The  industry  of  the  two  Colonies  is  reviving.  The 
refugees  are  returning  in  great  numbers  to  their  homes  and 
their  work.  Large  schemes  of  development  are  being  devised, 
and  preparation  is  being  made  for  the  resettlement  of  the  land 
and  for  the  resumption  of  agricultural  operations.  That  is  not 
all.  The  obsolete  and  corrupt  legislation  of  the  Transvaal 
Government  has  been  reviewed.  We  have  wiped  the  slate 
dean — that  is  nothing,  any  schoolboy  can  do  that — but  we 
have  written  on  the  slate  that  we  have  cleaned  the  principles 
of  just  and  honest  government,  under  which  in  the  future  the 
two  races  may  live  in  mutual  respect,  enjoying  equal  rights  and 
equal  liberties,  and  under  which  that  vast  population  of  natives 
for  which  we  have  become  responsible  may  receive  due  protec- 
tion and  consideration." 

This  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  produced  a  very  favourable 
impression  both  in  Great  Britain  and  throughout  the  Empire. 
Even  among  politicians  here,  to  whom  his  personality  and  con- 
troversial methods  were  generally  uncongenial,  there  was  a 
widespread  feeling  that  he  had  given  the  German  Chancellor 
exactly  the  right  kind  of  answer,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  which  had  throughout  supported  the  war  applauded  him 
with  unmistakable  enthusiasm.  The  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London  gave  utterance  to  the  general  feeling  at  home  by  a 
unanimous  resolve  (Jan.  16)  that  an  address  (in  a  suitable 
gold  casket)  should  be  presented  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
"  expressive  of  the  admiration  of  this  Court  of  his  statesman- 
like policy  and  patriotic  action  in  the  true  interests  of  the 
British  Empire."  Two  days  earlier  the  Australian  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, on  the  motion  of  the  Federal  Premier,  Mr.  Barton, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Reid,  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  had  unani- 
mously expressed  its  "  indignation  at  the  baseless  charges  made 
abroad  against  the  honour  of  the  people  and  the  humanity  and 
valour  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire."  The  resolution  had  in 
view  the  despatch  of  another  Australian  contingent,  1,000 
strong,  as  had  been  just  requested  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
promptly  agreed  to  by  the  Federal  Government.  A  similar 
reinforcement  was  asked  from  and  as  readily  accorded  by  New 
Zealand,  and  at  a  great  meeting  at  Wellington  in  that  Colony, 
which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Premier,  and  the 
Chief-Justice,  Sir  Robert  Stout,  emphatic  appreciation  was 
expressed  of  the  complete  refutation  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  of 
foreign  slanders  upon  the  honour  of  the  British  forces  serving 
in  South  Africa.  In  a  word,  it  was  evident  that  the  sole  effect 
of  Count  von  Billow's  clumsy  attempt  to  gratify  anti-British 
feeling  in  Germany — some  further  manifestations  of  which 
feeling  he  almost  immediately  found  it  necessary  to  reprove  in 
the  Reichstag — had  been  to  quicken  the  sense  of  British  Im- 
perial unity  and  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Minister 
whom  he  had  so  imprudently  endeavoured  to  rebuke. 

Very  wisely  King  Edward  was  advised  to  make  an  allusion 
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to  the  signally  good  conduct  of  the  British  troops  in  South 
Africa  a  leading  feature  of  his  Speech,  when,  on  January  16,  he 
opened  Parliament  in  person.    The  Speech  opened  cheerfully. 

"  Since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,"  said  his 
Majesty,  "  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  welcome  back  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  on  their  return  from  their  lengthened 
voyage  to  various  parts  of  my  Empire.  They  have  everywhere 
been  received  with  demonstrations  of  the  liveliest  affection,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  their  presence  has  served  to  rivet  more 
closely  the  bonds  of  mutual  regard  and  loyalty  by  which  the 
vigour  of  the  Empire  is  maintained. 

"  My  relations,"  proceeded  the  King,  "  with  other  Powers 
continue  to  be  of  a  friendly  character. 

"  I  regret  that  the  war  in  South  Africa  has  not  been  yet  con- 
cluded, though  the  course  of  the  operations  has  been  favourable 
to  our  arms.  The  area  of  the  war  has  been  largely  reduced, 
and  industries  are  being  resumed  in  my  new  Colonies.  In  spite 
of  the  tedious  character  of  the  campaign,  my  soldiers  have 
throughout  displayed  a  cheerfulness  in  the  endurance  of  the 
hardships  incident  to  guerilla  warfare,  and  a  humanity,  even  to 
their  own  detriment,  in  the  treatment  of  the  enemy,  which  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  The  necessity  of  relieving 
those  of  my  troops  who  have  most  felt  the  strain  of  the  war 
has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  again  availing  myself  of  the 
loyal  and  patriotic  offers  of  my  Colonies,  and  further  contingents 
will  shortly  reach  South  Africa  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  from  New  Zealand. 

"  On  the  invitation  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  an  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Sugar  Bounties  has  recently  reassembled 
at  Brussels.  I  trust  that  its  decision  may  lead  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  system  by  which  the  sugar-producing  Colonies,  and 
the  home  manufacturers  of  sugar,  have  been  unfairly  weighted 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  most  important  industry. 

"  I  have  concluded  with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  treaty,  the  provisions  of  which  will  facilitate  the  construction 
of  an  interoceanic  canal  under  guarantees  that  its  neutrality 
will  be  maintained,  and  that  it  will  be  open  to  the  commerce 
and  shipping  of  all  nations." 

The  King  then  announced  the  reference  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  King  of  Italy  of  questions  relative  to  the  frontier  between 
British  Guiana  and  Brazil ;  mentioned  the  deficiency  in  the 
Indian  rainfall,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  continued  relief 
measures,  though  on  a  diminished  scale,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  and  the  adjoining  Native  States  ;  and  re- 
corded that  the  Ameer  Abdur  Rahman  of  Afghanistan  had 
been  succeeded  on  his  death  by  his  son  and  appointed  heir, 
Habibullah,  who  had  expressed  an  earnest  desire  for  a  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  Empire. 

Addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  the  King  said  that  the 
Estimates  for  the  service  of  the  year  had  been  framed  as  eco- 
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nomically  as  a  due  regard  to  efficiency  rendered  possible,  in  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  present  exigency. 

His  Majesty  then  concluded  with  a  programme  of  the 
legislation  for  the  session.  "Proposals,"  he  said,  "  for  the 
co-ordination  and  improvement  of  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation will  be  laid  before  you.  A  measure  will  be  introduced 
for  amending  the  administration  of  the  water  supply  in  the 
area  at  present  controlled  by  the  London  Water  Companies. 
A  bill  for  facilitating  the  sale  and  purchase  of  land  in  Ireland 
will  be  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

"  Measures  will  be  proposed  to  you  for  improving  the  law  of 
valuation  ;  for  amending  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  for  the  registration  of  clubs  ;  for  amending 
the  patent  law  ;  and  for  sundry  reforms  in  the  law  of  lunacy." 

In  the  Lords,  the  Address  having  been  moved  by  the  Earl 
of  Harrowby,  and  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  Lord  Spencer 
rose  and  began  by  expressing  his  deep  regret  that  continued 
illness  prevented  Lord  Kimberley  from  being  present  in  his  place 
as  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  referred  in  very  sympathetic 
terms  to  the  "  enormous  importance  to  the  Empire "  of  the 
work  done  by  the  tour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
in  cementing  and  increasing  those  bonds  of  patriotism  and 
loyalty  evidence  of  which  had  been  so  signally  displayed  in 
the  action  of  the  Colonies  during  the  war.  Lord  Spencer  pro- 
ceeded to  express  his  admiration  of  the  bravery,  the  endurance, 
and  the  consummate  humanity  of  our  troops.  He  inquired 
whether  the  policy  styled  that  of  "unconditional  surrender" 
was  that  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  He  himself  believed 
that  that  policy  was  absolutely  wrong.  Without  suing  for 
peace,  he  thought  that  in  some  way  or  other  information  should 


be  given  to  the  Boers  with  regard  to  the  general  terms  on 
which  a  peace  might  be  discussed.  He  agreed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  grant  independence  to  the  Boers  after  the  sacri- 
fices which  this  country  had  made.  He  and  his  friends  held 
that  when  peace  was  restored,  but  not  immediately,  consti- 
tutional self-government  should  be  conceded  to  the  two  Colonies 
on  the  model  of  Australia  and  Canada.  He  considered,  more- 
over, that  it  would  be  impossible  for  our  people  to  live  side  by 
aide  with  the  Boers  unless  a  very  liberal  amnesty  was  granted. 
Lord  Spencer  admitted  that  it  might  have  been  quite  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  Cape  Constitution  and  proclaim  martial  law 
in  that  Colony.  But  he  asked  whether  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment intended  to  bring  in  a  bill  legalising  the  action  that  had 
been  taken  under  the  first  head,  and  inquired  also  as  to  the 
number  of  members  of  courts  martial  in  capital  cases,  and  as 
to  why,  in  view  of  the  practice  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington, 
civilians  and  lawyers  had  not  been  employed  on  those  tribunals. 
In  reference  to  the  proposed  Education  Bill  Lord  Spencer  said 
the  party  whom  he  represented  would  regard  with  disfavour 
any  measure  strengthening  mere  denominational  management 
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or  overthrowing  the  School  Boards  which  had  conferred  such 
signal  benefits  on  the  country. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  in  the  course  of  a  vigorous 
reply,  said  that  although  for  two  years  he  had  been  very 
severely  censured  for  saying  that  we  could  never  admit  that 
the  Boers  should  retain  a  shred  of  independence,  he  adhered 
entirely  to  the  language  he  had  used,  though  he  was  afraid  it 
did  not  entirely  please  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman.  He  wan 
glad  to  hear  Lord  Spencer  state  without  unnecessary  adorn- 
ments of  phrase  that  the  independence  of  the  Boers  was  im- 
possible. It  was  impossible  for  us  to  ask  the  Boers  on  what 
terms  they  would  make  peace.  When  our  assailants  asked  to 
be  forgiven  it  would  be  quite  time  for  those  who  had  the  dis- 
posal of  events  to  say  on  what  terms  peace  would  be  accorded. 
The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  declare  his  opinion  that  if  the 
military  authorities  in  the  middle  of  a  long  and  anxious  war, 
were  not  to  be  able  to  use  the  authority  of  martial  law,  it  was 
high  time  that  Parliament  gave  them  the  power.  It  was  im- 
possible, indeed,  for  them  to  conduct  their  difficult  operations 
with  any  prospect  of  success  if  their  hands  were  tied  behind 
them  by  litigious  difficulties.  Questions  of  indemnity  to  the 
military  authorities  and  to  those  of  the  Cape  Colony  for  irre- 
gular proceedings  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  when  the  war 
was  over.  The  highest  Imperial  interests  were  concerned  in 
bringing  the  war  to  a  completely  satisfactory  issue,  and  in 
avoiding  any  approach  to  the  44  kind  of  semi-submission  which,'* 
said  Lord  Salisbury,  44  you  are  exhorted  to  pay  to  the  Boers  and 
rebels  who  are  in  arms  against  you."  It  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial, he  urged,  for  us  to  have  the  supreme  power  in  the  South 
African  Colonies  of  keeping  foreigners  at  a  distance,  and  pre- 
venting the  accumulation  of  hostile  armaments. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  maintained  that,  in  addressing  himself 
to  the  point  just  mentioned,  the  Prime  Minister  had  pommelled 
a  dummy,  while  avoiding  the  points  actually  raised  by  Lord 
Spencer.  As  to  martial  law,  Lord  Rosebery  thought  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  declared  much  sooner,  in  order  to  stop  the 
influx  of  supplies  which  reached  the  enemy ;  but  he  doubted, 
from  stories  he  heard,  whether  it  was  administered  without 
undue  harshness  by  some  of  the  subaltern  officers  employed  in 
such  work.  He  then  referred  to  his  own  Chesterfield  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  a  44 passive  policy  of  peace" — that  was,  of 
receiving  overtures,  even  if  made  by  the  exiled  Boer  Govern- 
ment in  Europe.  He  inquired  whether  no  such  overtures  had 
been  made.  Lord  Salisbury  said  44  No,"  and  indicated  denial 
when  Lord  Rosebery  suggested  that  the  Dutch  Premier 
(Baron  de  Kuyper),  who  had  been  in  London  lately,  must  have 
had  some  diplomatic  errand,  and  could  not  have  come  over 
only  to  see  the  44  Old  Masters."  Then,  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  of  January  11,  Lord  Rosebery  denied  that 
he  and  his  late  colleagues  were  under  the  delusion  that  they 
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were  universally  beloved  in  Europe.  "  But,'*  he  went  on,  "  the 
late  Government  were  not  universally  detested.  That  is  the 
difference  between  the  position  in  which  we  find  the  country 
now  and  the  position  as  we  left  it."  Having  criticised  un- 
favourably the  claims  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  regard  to 
the  success  of  the  present  Government's  diplomacy  in  dealing 
with  such  questions  as  those  of  Samoa  and  Siam— "  You  very 
nearly,"  he  said,  "settled  Siam  itself.  All  that  we  had  con- 
tended for,  or  nearly  all,  you  handed  over  to  the  other  side  " — 
Iiord  Rosebery  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  "  nothing  but  com- 
mendation "  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply  to  Count  von  Biilow, 
though  he  was  "  a  little  anxious  about  these  sudden  controversies 
with  Germany  or  with  other  Powers  to  which  the  dialectics  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary  had  so  singularly  contributed."  He 
hoped,  at  any  rate,  that  the  defensive  strength  of  the  country 
was  sufficient  to  maintain  that  position  of  splendid  isolation 
which  Ministers  strangely  seemed  to  consider  desirable. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  (Foreign  Secretary)  having 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  return  of  the  Chinese  Court 
to  Pekin,  and  mentioned  that  the  number  of  our  troops  in 
China  was  reduced  to  6,000,  said  that  Sir  James  Mackay,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  resumed  negotiations  at 
Shanghai  for  a  commercial  arrangement,  was  eminently  well 
fitted  for  that  duty.  Lord  Lansdowne  proceeded  to  express 
his  deep  regret  at  Lord  Rosebery  having  made  the  statement 
that  we  were  "  universally  detested  "  in  Europe.  He  admitted, 
indeed,  that  we  "enjoyed  a  very  great  and  very  inconvenient 
amount  of  unpopularity  "  on  the  Continent,  on  account  of  the 
South  African  war,  but  he  did  not  consider  that  our  position 
was  unsatisfactory  or  undignified.  "  I  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary," said  the  Foreign  Secretary,  "  that  the  manner  in  which 
this  country  has  demeaned  itself  during  the  South  African  war, 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  has  brought  out  the  solidarity  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  amount  of  support  which  is  forthcoming 
for  us  from  our  great  Colonies — I  believe  all  that  has  gone  to 
increase  immensely  the  respect,  and  I  will  say  the  esteem,  with 
which  we  are  regarded  in  other  countries." 

In  the  Commons,  the  sessional  order  against  the  inter- 
ference of  Peers  in  Parliamentary  elections  was  again  vainly 
proposed  to  be  amended  by  Mr.  James  Lowther  (Thane t,  Kent). 
His  amendment,  limiting  the  operation  of  the  order  to  Lords- 
Lieutenant,  was  rejected  by  341  votes  to  86.  The  Address 
was  then  moved  by  Colonel  McCalmont  {Newmarket,  Cambridge- 
shire),  and  seconded  by  Sir  E.  Vincent  (Exeter).  Sir  H. 
Campbell -Ban nerrnan  (Stirling  Burghs)  took  occasion,  while 
expressing  satisfaction  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  to  offer  a  cordial  tribute  to  the 
services  of  Lord  Pauncefote,  in  knitting,  through  many  years, 
the  bonds  of  amity  between  the  British  and  American  nations. 
In  regard  to  South  Africa  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  recalled 
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that  on  November  9,  1901,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  Lord 
Salisbury  said  that  full  information  about  the  state  of  affairs 
could  not  be  supplied,  but  that  if  the  Government  told  all  they 
knew  the  public  would  be  reassured.  He  asked,  could  not  the 
facts  to  which  Lord  Salisbury  then  referred  be  disclosed  now  T 
He  complained  of  the  scanty  and  meagre  information  which 
was  vouchsafed  by  the  Government  why  the  Cape  Parliament 
was  not  summoned  in  October,  and  declared  that  its  continued 
prorogation  needed  justification.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  martial  law,  particulars  ought  to  be  furnished. 
For  example,  returns  ought  to  be  given  showing  in  how  many 
cases  capital  punishment  had  been  inflicted.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  practice  of  farm-burning  had  been  dis- 
continued, and  what  changes  had  been  introduced  in  the 
management  of  the  concentration  camps.  But  the  urgent 
question  in  South  Africa  was  the  question  of  peace.  He 
believed  in  the  necessity  of  establishing  our  military  superiority,, 
but  did  not  believe  in  the  expediency  of  a  policy  of  subjugation. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  policy  of  "  squeezing  the  Boers  and 
not  fidgeting  about  negotiations."  [This  referred  to  phrases 
employed  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Milner  at  Johannesburg 
on  January  8.]  The  essential  thing  to  bear  in  mind  was  that  a 
settlement  should  be  come  to  by  assent  and  not  by  force.  How 
did  the  Government  propose  to  end  tbe  war?  Upon  that  point 
there  ought  to  be  a  clear  declaration. 

With  respect  to  contemplated  reform  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  urged  the  Government  not 
to  base  their  proposals  merely  on  the  personal  convenience  of 
members.  He  was  ready  to  facilitate  orderly  proceedings  and 
to  defend  the  dignity  of  the  House,  but  its  freedom  ought  not  to- 
be  interfered  with  or  the  power  of  the  Executive  Government 
unduly  increased.  Upon  the  subject  of  education  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  Government  would  introduce  a  measure  framed 
on  broad  democratic  lines  and  maintaining  public  control.  As- 
to  Ireland,  the  state  of  which  he  described  as  being  most  serious, 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  taunted  the  Government  with 
having  failed  to  kill  Home  Rule  by  kindness.  "  The  contem- 
plation of  the  Government,"  he  proceeded,  in  words  apparently 
chosen  with  much  care,  "  after  all  that  has  been  tried  and  done, 
floundering  in  the  old  familiar  traditional  way  between  concilia- 
tion and  coercion  is  calculated  to  confirm  us  in  conviction  of  the 
wisdom  of  that  policy  towards  Ireland  and  Irish  government 
which  has  been  and  is  the  remedy  approved  by  the  Liberal 
party." 

This  formal  declaration  of  adhesion  to  Home  Rule,  so  strongly 
at  variance  with  the  drift  of  the  brief  Irish  reference  in  Lord 
Rosebery's  Chesterfield  speech,  was  calculated  to,  and  did, 
attract  general  attention,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  who  immediately 
followed  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  did  not  fail  to  emphasise 
its  importance.     He  expressed  his  strong  dissent  from  thi> 
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Leader  of  the  Opposition's  minimising  tone  in  respect  of  the 
importance  of  consulting  the  comfort  of  Members  in  any  new 
rales  of  procedure,  and  said  that  he  might  make  his  mind  easy 
as  to  any  danger  of  an  enhancement  by  those  rules  of  the 
powers  of  the  Executive  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  to  Home  Kule,  Mr. 
Balfour  said  that  for  some  years  past  he  had  observed  a  certain 
shyness  on  the  part  of  the  front  Opposition  bench  in  regard  to 
that  question.  The  declaration  now  made  by  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  Mr.  Balfour  said,  "  is  an  interesting  and  an  im- 
portant announcement  made,  I  presume,  after  due  deliberation 
and  after  consultation  with  all  the  various  sections  of  that  party 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  privileged  to  lead.  As  such 
it  will  be  received  with  the  utmost  attention  and  interest  in  the 
country,  and  I  am  glad  to  think — or  sorry  to  think,  perhaps  I 
should  say — that  my  own  previsions  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Home  Rule  question  are  not  erroneous,  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  whether  they 
desire  it  or  whether  they  do  not  desire  it,  to  escape  from  that 
damnosa  hereditas  which  has  been  left  them  by  the  unfortunate 
events  of  1885." 

With  reference  to  a  complaint  by  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner- 
man  of  the  meagre  character  of  the  information  supplied  from 
South  Africa,  Mr.  Balfour  observed  that  burdened  with  work  as 
Lord  Kitchener  and  his  staff  already  were,  it  would  not  be  right 
to  transform  them  into  a  supplementary  news  agency  merely  in 
order  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  curiosity.  After  remarking  that  on 
some  topics  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  referred 
considerable  light  was  thrown  by  a  Blue-book  which  had  just 
been  published,  he  stated  that  the  Cape  Ministers  were  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  the  Cape  Parliament  had  not  met.  Of 
their  action  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  of  course,  thoroughly  ap- 
proved. The  Constitution  had  been  suspended  by  the  Governor 
on  the  advice  of  the  Cape  Ministers.  With  regard  to  the 
administration  of  martial  law,  information  would  shortly  be 
supplied.  As  to  farm-burning,  it  was  not  given  up  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  was  considered  to  be  a  military  necessity. 
There  were  circumstances  which  rendered  it  expedient  and 
right  to  resort  to  farm-burning,  and  he  trusted  that  our 
generals  would  not  shrink  from  that  course  when  circumstances 
necessitated  it.  In  South  Africa  unfortunately  military  events 
sank  into  insignificance,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Boers, 
as  compared  with  the  public  utterances  of  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  other  gentlemen.  The  Boers  hoped  that  if  a 
change  of  Government  should  take  place  they  would  retain 
their  independence.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  had  said  that 
the  Boers  ought  not  to  be  subjugated,  but,  as  they  were  not 
prepared  to  surrender  their  independence  and  we  were  equally 
determined  that  they  should  surrender  it,  Mr.  Balfour  main- 
tained that  they  must  be  conquered  and  subjugated. 
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Mr.  W.  Redmond  Clare,  E.y  and  other  Irish  members  at- 
tacked the  administration  of  Irish  arfairs  as  involving  the 
suppression  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  the  exhibition  of 
"  rancour  and  barbarity  *'  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Secretary, 
and  questions  were  asked  and  answered  (by  Lord  Cranborne) 
about  the  Persian  Gulf.  These  subjects  will  be  better  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  amendments  to  the  Address  moved 
relating  to  them.  Reference  must,  however,  be  made  to  an 
elaborate  and  vehement  speech  in  which  Sir  \V.  Harcourt  (Mon- 
mr/vitruhire,  W.)  contended  that  the  suspension  of  Parliamentary 
rights  at  the  Cape  was  a  violation  of  the  statute  law  and  grossly 
unconstitutional.  It  was  monstrous,  he  maintained,  to  assert, 
as  the  Government  did,  that  temporary  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
had  the  power  to  suspend  the  Constitution  through  a  Governor^ 
If  the  Constitution  had  to  be  suspended  it  ought  only  to  have 
been  done  with  the  assent  of  the  Cape  Parliament  itself  or  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  He  discussed,  with  much  reference 
to  legal  authorities,  the  question  of  the  administration  of  martial 
law  at  the  Cape,  maintaining  that  such  law  ought  never  to  be 
enforced  except  where  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  the  ordinary 
civil  law.  It  was  not  in  the  competence  of  a  Constitutional 
Executive  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  a  community  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  Where  civil  courts  were  sitting,  as 
they  were  at  the  Cape,  the  Executive,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  main- 
tained, had  no  right  to  summon  defendants  before  military 
courts.  Martial  law,  exercised  under  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Executive,  was  justifiable  only  in  great  emergencies.  If  it  was 
thought  that  martial  law  ought  to  be  administered  generally 
throughout  the  Cape  the  consent  of  Parliament  ought  to  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (Birminyham,  W.),  Colonial  Secretary,  re- 
cognised that  the  questions  raised  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  were  of 
immense  importance,  for  they  involved  the  relations  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  its  Colonies  and  closely  concerned  the 
powers  of  our  self-governing  Colonies.  But  the  attack  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  ought,  he  thought,  to  have  been  followed 
by  an  amendment  upon  which  the  sense  of  the  House  could 
have  been  taken.  The  postponement  of  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment at  the  Cape  and  the  establishment  of  martial  law  were 
decided  on  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Colony  themselves.  They 
had  technically,  no  doubt,  committed  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
acts,  and  at  the  proper  time  they  would  ask  their  Parliament 
for  an  Act  of  Indemnity.  This  was  a  matter  to  be  considered 
from  a  common -sense  point  of  view,  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt's 
lore  would  not  avail  him  much.  As  the  House  knew,  the 
Government  approved  what  the  Cape  Ministers  had  dona  It 
was  ridiculous,  therefore,  to  ask  the  Government  to  veto  their 
decisions.  Martial  law  was,  of  course,  the  abrogation  of  the 
ordinary  law  and  the  substitution  of  an  arbitrary  law ;  but  it 
was  justifiable  in  emergencies.    In  Africa  we  were  dealing  with 
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war  and  even  rebellion,  and  the  universal  practice  in  such 
emergencies  was  to  abrogate  the  ordinary  law.  He  held  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  abandon  the  power  which 
martial  law  conferred  upon  us  or  to  call  the  Cape  Parliament 
together  at  the  present  moment,  as  that  would  cause  confusion 
and  encourage  the  enemies  of  the  country. 

On  January  17,  several  Members  having  made  inquiry  with 
regard  to  the  44  assurances  "  that  no  offence  was  intended,  said 
by  Count  von  Bulow,  in  his  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  to  have 
been  received  by  him  in  relation  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Edin- 
burgh speech,  Mr.  Balfour  replied  as  follows  : — 14  No  assurances 
have  been  officially  asked  for  on  the  subject.  There  were  no 
charges  of  barbarity  made  by  my  right  hon.  friend  against  the 
German  or  any  other  army,  as  is  suggested  in  the  question  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the  member  for  South  Donegal 
(Mr.  MacNeill).  In  an  unofficial  conversation  this  fact  was 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Lansdowne  to  the  German  Ambassador. 
Nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  requires  to  be  said 
in  the  direction  of  either  qualifying  or  withdrawing  the  speech 
of  my  right  hon.  friend." 

This  identification  of  the  Government  as  a  whole  with  the 
position  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  vis-a-vis  the  German  Chancellor 
was  loudly  applauded  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  produced 
cordial  satisfaction  in  the  country  at  large.  There  ensued 
discussions  of  two  domestic  amendments  to  the  Address.  The 
first,  moved  by  Dr.  Macnaraara  (Camberwcll,  N.),  urged  that 
immediate  parliamentary  attention  was  required  to  the  question 
of  the  lack  of  proper  housing  accommodation  for  the  working 
classes.  The  mover  maintained  that  the  measures  touching  the 
housing  question  passed  by  the  King's  Ministers  had  proved 
abortive,  and  he  urged  them  to  introduce  a  bill  permitting 
municipalities  to  extend  the  period  for  the  repayment  of  loans 
incurred  in  carrying  out  rehousing  schemes,  and  to  treat  the 
land  which  had  to  be  acquired,  for  a  period  of  years,  as  a  per- 
manent, undirainishing  asset  A  new  Cheap  Trains  Act  was 
also  needed. 

Captain  Norton  {Newington,  W.),  who  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, advocated,  among  other  changes,  the  taxation  of  ground- 
rents,  and  urged  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission. 

Mr.  Chaplin  {Sleaford,  Lines.)  denied  that  the  legislation 
passed  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Government  had  been  a 
failure.  On  the  contrary,  schemes  for  the  rehousing  of  the 
people  were  initiated  under  that  legislation  almost  as  soon  as  it 
came  into  force — for  example,  the  purchase  by  the  London 
County  Council  of  250  acres  at  Tottenham,  outside  its  area, 
with  a  view  to  the  housing  of  40,000  people.  He  adhered  to 
the  opinion — which  he  held  when  he  was  in  office — that  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  extending  the  time  for  the  repayment 
of  loans  were  greatly  outweighed  by  the  objections  to  that 
proposal.    What  ought  to  be  done  was  to  stimulate  local 
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authorities  to  make  more  effective  use  of  the  powers  which 
they  possessed. 

Mr.  Caine  (Camborne,  Cornwall)  endorsed  the  views  of  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  amendment,  and  Sir  A.  Rollit  (Is- 
lington, S.)  also  favoured  an  extension  of  the  time  for  the 
repayment  of  loans.  Mr.  Price  (Norfolk,  E.)  insisted  that  the 
conditions  under  which  the  working  classes  were  housed  in 
the  rural  districts  were  in  many  places  unsatisfactory,  and 
pointed  out  that  if  steps  were  taken  to  provide  labourers  with 
good  accommodation  they  would  be  more  likely  to  stay  upon 
the  land.  Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynder  (Chippenham,  Wilts),  while 
he  recognised  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  any  large  scheme  dealing  with  the  housing 
question  this  session,  hoped  they  might  find  it  possible  to  pass 
a  small  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the  existing  acts.  He 
asked  the  Government  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider 
various  points  which  required  investigation,  including  the  ques- 
tion of  the  great  expense  incurred  in  clearing  slums.  The 
substantial  compensation  now  payable  to  owners  of  insanitary 
areas  certainly  called  for  attention. 

Mr.  Long  (Bristol,  S.),  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  housing  problem  could 
only  be  solved  satisfactorily  by  removing  people  from  the  centre 
to  the  outskirts  of  towns,  and  he  trusted  that  in  future  means 
would  be  found  to  facilitate  transit  at  cheap  rates.  As  to  the 
prices  paid  for  insanitary  areas,  where  a  property  became  in- 
sanitary through  the  gross  neglect  of  the  owner,  he  ought 
clearly  to  receive  no  more  than  the  actual  value  of  the  land. 
A  great  deal  of  property,  however,  became  insanitary  through 
no  fault  of  the  owner.  He  was  willing  that  the  whole  question 
of  the  term  for  repayment  of  loans,  as  to  which  conflicting 
opinions  had  been  expressed  by  committees  on  private  bills  and 
the  House  itself,  should  now  be  referred  for  reconsideration  to 
a  special  committee,  which  would  also  deal  with  the  question 
as  to  whether  land  acquired  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  permanent 
asset.  Sir  W.  Foster  (Ilkeston,  Derbyshire)  supported  the  amend- 
ment, and  Mr.  Duke  (Plymouth),  from  the  Ministerial  benches, 
urged  that  the  Local  Government  Board  was  in  the  habit  of 
insisting,  in  the  case  of  houses  to  be  built  by  local  authorities 
for  the  working  classes,  upon  conditions  much  more  rigid  than 
those  prescribed  by  building  bye-laws  to  which  the  same  author- 
ities had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Board.  On  a  division, 
taken  during  the  dinner-hour,  the  amendment  was  only  rejected 
by  153  votes  to  123. 

The  next  amendment  expressed  regret  at  the  absence  from 
the  King's  Speech  of  any  reference  to  questions  specially  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  people  of  Wales,  and  in  view  of  the 
failure  of  Parliament  during  six  years  to  consider  those  interests, 
declared  that  it  was  "  desirable  that  there  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  Principality  a  large  extension  of  powers  of  local  self- 
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government."  The  mover,  Mr.  Lewis  (Flint  Boroughs),  main- 
tained that  the  right  of  Wales  to  separate  legislation  had  been 
established  by  such  measures  as  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion and  Sunday  Closing  Acts,  but  having  been  thus  acknow- 
ledged, it  had,  without  justification,  been  year  after  year 
neglected.  He  and  other  speakers  also  complained  of  the 
unreasonable  and  costly  delays  to  which  Welsh  private  bill 
legislation  was  exposed.  The  precise  nature  of  the  desired 
extension  of  local  government  did  not  come  out  very  clearly 
in  the  speeches  of  the  various  Welsh  Liberal  members  who 
supported  the  resolution,  but  separatist  aspirations  were  strongly 
disclaimed  on  their  behalf  by  Mr.  Herbert  Roberts  {Denbigh- 
shire, W.)  and  Mr.  Humphreys-Owen  (Montgomery).  Mr.  Long, 
who  replied  for  the  Government,  contended  that  the  speeches 
which  had  been  delivered  failed  to  show  that  Wales  suffered 
under  any  special  grievance.  It  had  been  argued  that  a  scheme 
of  devolution  for  private  bill  business,  like  that  which  was 
working  with  such  satisfactory  results  in  Scotland,  ought  to 
be  introduced  for  Wales.  He  was  in  favour  of  devolution  of 
this  kind,  but  he  saw  no  reason  for  extending  the  system  to 
Wales  before  it  was  extended  to  other  localities  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  To  the  devolution  of  certain  business  from  the 
Government  departments  to  the  County  Councils  there  was  no 
objection  in  principle,  but  there  were  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  which  could  not  be  easily  surmounted.  Mr.  Long 
expressed  himself  as  ready  to  consider  whether  the  devolution 
of  some  of  the  work  of  his  own  department  was  practicable, 
and  undertook  to  receive  a  deputation  with  whom  to  discuss 
the  question.  But  he  could  not  entertain  any  proposals  for 
the  separate  treatment  of  England  and  Wales ;  nor,  of  course, 
could  the  present  Government  countenance  separate  legislation 
for  Wales  on  the  land  question.  One  of  the  complaints  that 
had  been  made  was  that  amendments  to  the  Welsh  Sunday 
Closing  Act  were  necessary,  but  could  not  be  made  owing  to 
the  press  of  business  in  Parliament.  This  he  met  by  remind- 
ing the  House  that  the  Government  were  about  to  introduce 
a  bill  dealing  with  the  drink  question,  which  would  apply  to 
Wales  as  well  as  to  England.  The  amendment  was  negatived, 
but  only  by  164  votes  to  117. 

On  January  20,  in  the  Commons,  the  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  made  an  interesting  statement  in  regard  to 
the  part  played  by  Great  Britain,  as  between  the  Continental 
Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States  on  the  other, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  Replying 
to  Mr.  Norman  (Wolverhampton,  S.),  Lord  Cranborne  said  that 
immediately  before  the  war  several  communications  were  re- 
ceived from  other  Powers  suggesting  the  presentation  of  a 
joint  note  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  her  late 
Majesty's  Government  agreed  to  join  with  other  Powers  in  a 
note  expressing  a  hope  that  further  negotiations  might  lead 
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V,  *  'fa/s.* **v. »  vy;'>rr~p*£:r*i  \j  siAnnsees  tor  the 
«*f.*'. ■..>.•?.::*&.•>  -  C^r/i.    -  Biz."  he  "they  first 

*//.-/  *Vr;/«      ^/.^A.r.  :h*  pr**^:.*;: of  ?ach  a*  note. 

*m  -  .  ws:A        wx&w&t/.*  :o  the  President. 

*v.v  it  O'/y^m r/i/rn*.  iec lined 'to  assort*  themselves 
vr.  rr  »,  ,.vwju<:f;t  propolis  which  seamed  to  them  open 
to  &*  having  th*:  app^raiice  of  putting  pressure  on 

tr.<:  1  t'.-i^niuj-rx  of  the  f'mted  States,  and  offering  an  opinion 
a*  t//  th'^r  attitude,    J  arn  not  able  to  lav  on  the  table  any 

c,',nt\A'-X".  and  wiry  cordial  unanimity  marked  the  adoption 
of  a  rwAniititi  mnvf-A  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  seconded  by  Sir 
If,  CampbeJI-Barmerman,  thanking  Mr.  Archibald  Mil'man, 
who  wan  retiring  through  failing  health  from  the  post  of  Clerk 
of  the  Home:  of  Commons,  for  the  long  and  much-valued  assist- 
ant which  he  had  rendered  to  the  House  and  its  Members, 
ft  wat  a  melancholy  circumstance  that  Mr.  Milman,  who  on 
bi«  retirement  wan  raised  to  the  Knight  Commandership  of  the 
Itafh,  did  not  Hurvive  more  than  three  weeks  the  announce- 
ment of  the  termination  of  what  the  resolution  fitly  termed 
"  hiH  forty  five  years'  devoted  service"  to  the  House. 

The  IIoijhc  proceeded  (Jan.  20)  to  the  consideration  of  an 
amend  men  t  to  the  Address,  on  which  much  ingenuity  had 
been  bentowed  with  a  view  to  securing  for  it  the  support  of 
all  neeUoriH  of,  at  any  rate,  the  British  Opposition.  It  proposed 
to  represent  to  the  King  44  that  this  House,  while  prepared  to 
Hiipport  all  proper  measures  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  in  of  opinion  that  the  course  pursued  by 
your  Majesty's  Ministers  and  their  attitude  with  regard  to  a 
nettleineut  have  not  conduced  to  the  early  termination  of  the 
win  and  the  establishment  of  a  durable  peace."  The  moving 
of  this  amendment  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Cawley  (Prestwich, 
l,nnvn),  who  had  hitherto  taken  very  little,  if  any,  part  in 
huhiiuientury  debate.  He  explained  that  the  difference  of 
nniuiou  between  the  supporters  of  the  amendment  and  the 
(foverninent  was  as  to  the  means  which  should  be  taken  to 
bring  about  peace,  and  be  condemned  the  Government  in  that 
eoimcciion  lor  having  sanctioned  farm  burning,  for  having 
allowed  Moor  women  in  some  cases  to  be  put  on  half  rations; 
and  also,  above  all,  with  reference  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  com- 
pelling (ho  relatives  and  friends  of  rebels  condemned  to  death 
to  witness  t ho  executions.  The  amendment  was  seconded  by 
Mi  M  Kenna  {M^nmou'h.  XX  who  described  Lord  Rosebery's 
polu  v,  expounded  at  Chesterfield,  of  ending  the  war  by  regular 
teiin-k  of  peace  as  the  antithesis  of  the  policy  which  he  at- 
tributed to  the  i5o\  eminent,  of  insisting  on  unconditional  sur- 
render. On  the  other  side  Major  Seelv  Is'e  or  \Vuht\  who  had 
nerved  eighteen  months  m  South  Africa,  affirmed  that  during 
that  period  he  had  seen  "no  severity  in  any  way  comparable 
with  what  mt^hl  reasonably  have  been  expected/*  and  expressed 
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his  conviction  that  the  concentration  of  women  and  children  in 
camps  was  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  them  from  a  largely 
hostile  black  population.  As  to  peace,  the  Boers,  he  argued,  were 
too  brave  an  enemy  to  be  in  any  way  cajoled  into  submission. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucester)  blamed  the  Govern- 
ment for  having  done  things  which  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  treat  with  the  enemy  without  incurring  some  humiliation,  and 
laid  stress  on  the  want  of  vigour  with  which  they  had  carried 
on  the  war  and  on  the  constant  tardiness  of  their  preparations. 
Sir  Howard  Vincent  (Sheffield,  Central),  who  also  had  been  in 
South  Africa,  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  producing  by  their 
debates  on  the  minds  of  the  Boers  the  impression  of  unanimous 
determination  here.  Mr.  Trevelyan  (Elland,  W.  B.,  Yorks)  com- 
plained of  the  "  unreasonable  optimism "  which  had  led  the 
Government,  as  he  maintained,  into  inadequacy  of  preparation 
both  for  military  operations  and  for  the  requirements  of  the 
concentration  camps.  He  condemned  the  proclamation  of 
August  7,  1901,  which  threatened  with  banishment  any  Boer 
leaders  found  in  arms  after  September  15,  as  a  useless  threat 
which  had  delayed  peace. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  then  delivered  an  important  and  elaborate 
speech,  the  main  effect  of  which  was  to  declare  the  very  close 
identity  between  the  South  African  policy  of  the  Government 
and  that  set  forth  by  Lord  Rosebery  and  the  Liberal  Im- 
perialists. In  vindicating  the  establishment  and  general  manage- 
ment of  the  concentration  camps,  he  pointed  out  that  it  was 
clear  from  a  despatch  from  Lord  Kitchener  in  a  recently  issued 
Blue-book  that  the  formation  of  the  camps  was  forced  upon 
him  by  the  insistence  of  General  Botha  on  his  right  to  force 
every  burgher  to  join  him,  and  "if  they  did  not  do  so  to 
confiscate  their  property  and  leave  their  families  on  the  veldt." 
This  explanation,  Mr.  Chamberlain  observed,  must  have  come 
as  a  revelation  to  many  Members.  With  a  humanity  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  war  we  had  accepted  responsibility  for 
women  and  children  for  whom  General  Botha  would  do  nothing. 
It  had  been  the  general  practice  of  belligerents  to  refuse  to 
relieve  enemies  of  the  pressure  exercised  upon  them  by  the 
presence  of  women  and  children.  If  we  had  followed  that 
practice  and  had  refused  to  take  care  of  the  women  and  children 
he  believed  the  war  would  have  been  over  long  ago.  As  to  the 
mortality  in  the  camps,  which  he  deplored,  there  had  been  gross 
and  disgraceful  exaggerations  in  Radical  publications.  In  com- 
puting the  mortality  due  to  the  war  the  normal  amount  of 
mortality  must  be  deducted.  The  slow  progress  in  numbers  of 
the  Boer  population  could  only  be  due  to  the  great  mortality 
among  the  children  in  normal  times.  It  was,  of  course,  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  mortality  in  the 
camps  if  any  could  be  found.  The  chief  cause  of  the  loss  of 
life  was  the  epidemic  of  measles,  and  another  cause  was  the 
ignorance  of  the  Boers  of  remedial  measures.    To  the  detriment 
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of  our  own  troops  every  effort  had  been  made  to  bring  sufficient 
supplies  to  the  camps,  and,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Miss 
Hobhouse,  every  visitor  to  the  camps  had  recognised  the  care 
and  humanity  of  those  in  charge.  General  Viljoen  himself  had 
spoken  in  terms  of  high  approval  of  what  was  done.  Neither 
the  War  Department  nor  the  Colonial  Department  had  been 
remiss  in  this  matter,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  a  very  con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  mortality  had  now  been  brought 
about. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  final  settlement,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain showed  from  Boer  documents  that  the  burghers  had  always 
laid  stress  on  their  determination  to  fight  until  they  obtained 
their  independence.  Referring  to  Lord  Rosebery's  statement 
that  he  would  not  be  deaf  to  overtures  from  any  responsible 
authority  and  to  the  similar  statements  by  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Sir  E.  Grey,  he  observed  that  the  difference  between  those 
politicians  and  the  Government  was  imperceptible.  He  agreed 
with  Lord  Rosebery  upon  this  point,  but  he  did  not  agree  with 
him  when  he  said  that  the  Boers  should  be  granted  at  any 
time  the  terms  offered  to  them  by  Lord  Kitchener.  Surely  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  to  set  to  allow  the  Boers  to 
suppose  that,  when  they  had  refused  certain  terms,  they  could 
obtain  similar  terms  whenever  they  chose.  That  would  be 
bad  policy,  for  it  would  encourage  them  to  continue  the 
struggle,  and  we  had  incurred  heavy  losses  in  life  and  treasure 
since  the  Boers  refused  Lord  Kitchener's  terms.  The  terms 
which  would  be  granted  remained  the  same  as  far  as  their 
spirit  was  concerned,  but  their  details  were  open  to  modification. 
Then  we  had  a  right  to  say  to  persons  claiming  to  represent 
the  Boers,  "What  are  your  credentials?"  The  Government 
must  first  know  that  the  representatives  had  a  right  to  speak 
for  the  combatants  in  the  field.  But  were  there  any  represen- 
tatives having  such  authority?  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  entourage 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Boers  in  the  field,  as  was  natural ; 
and  he  questioned  whether  Mr.  Steyn,  or  Mr.  Schalk  Burger, 
or  Delarey,  or  De  Wet  could  speak  for  all  the  different  com- 
mandos. But  supposing  any  one  was  found  who  was  entitled 
to  speak  for  all  the  Boers  in  the  field,  the  terms  must  be  such 
as  to  ensure  a  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  challenged  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman 
to  produce  any  proof  in  support  of  his  charge  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  exterminate  the  Boers.  He 
doubted  whether  any  member  of  the  Government  had  made  use 
of  the  expression  44  unconditional  surrender  "  ;  but  in  any  case 
unconditional  surrender  did  not  in  these  days  mean  extermina- 
tion. Those  among  the  Opposition  who  laid  stress,  as  Mr. 
M'Kenna  had  done,  on  the  precedent  of  the  Canadian  rebellion 
and  Lord  Durham's  action  forgot  that  his  policy  actually  was 
one  of  unconditional  surrender.  Lord  Durham  refused  amnesty 
to  the  ringleaders.    Twenty-five  were  executed  and  158  leaders 
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were  banished  or  transported.  Everything  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  done  could  be  justified  by  this  precedent  and  by  the 
example  set  by  the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War.  In 
South  Africa  there  would  not  be  any  general  confiscation  of 
property,  and  the  people  had  been  promised  equal  justice  and 
privileges.  We  were  certainly  more  lenient  than  the  United 
States.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  permanent  alienation  of 
the  Boers.  Among  the  reasons  adducible  for  his  opinion  he 
referred  to  the  formation  of  the  Burgher  Corps  of  Scouts — now 
numbering  2,000 — and  to  the  fact  that  a  large  body  of  the 
Boer  prisoners  in  Bermuda  were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of 
neutrality.  In  Ceylon  many  prisoners  had  even  been  willing 
to  join  our  army  and  to  fight  under  the  British  flag.  We  all 
desired  a  solid  peace — a  peace  that  should  not  be  broken — and 
in  order  that  this  might  be  secured  the  beaten  nation  must 
recognise  its  defeat.  In  the  circumstances  no  humiliation  would 
be  involved  in  that.  The  Government  were  not  animated  by 
any  vindictive  feeling  and  would  not  be  deaf  to  reasonable 
overtures  of  peace  from  responsible  authorities.  But  they  were 
not  willing  to  take  any  action  which  might  be  construed  as 
weakness  or  vacillation,  and  therefore  they  refused  to  withdraw 
the  proclamation  of  August  7,  1901.  Under  this  proclamation 
leaders  who  were  likely  in  the  future  to  intrigue  in  Africa 
against  the  Government  would  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  amnesty,  he 
pointed  out  that  a  universal  amnesty  had  not  been  advocated 
by  Lord  Rosebery  or  any  other  Liberal  Imperialist ;  but  stated 
that  the  largest  possible  measure  of  amnesty  would  be  granted. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  concluded,  amid  loud  cheers,  with  the 
declaration  that  the  Government  intended  to  retain  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  country  and  the  Empire,  and  that  the 
claim  of  the  Colonies  to  be  heard  with  regard  to  the  final 
settlement  would  certainly  be  allowed  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
a  small  section  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Labouchere  agreed  with  a  taunt  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
that  he  and  those  who  with  him  had  taken  part  in  the  notorious 
Queen's  Hall  pro-Boer  meeting  could  not  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment pledging  them  to  "support  all  proper  measures  for  the 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war."  It  was  now  "a  war  of 
conquest  carried  on  in  a  barbarous  manner."  This  point  of 
view  was  put  in  an  amendment  to  the  Opposition  amendment 
— denouncing  the  "  systematic  devastation  "  of  the  two  South 
African  Republics  and  the  conduct  of  the  concentration  camps 
as  "  barbarous  " — which  was  moved  in  a  violent  speech  by  Mr. 
Dillon  {Mayo j  E.).  The  Opposition  Whips  told  against  this  pro- 
posal and  it  was  defeated  t>y  283  votes  to  64 — majority  219. 
Thereafter  the  support  of  the  original  amendment  was  resumed 
by  Mr.  Bryce  (Aberdeen,  S.),  who  censured  the  Government  for 
having  neglected  political  considerations  in  their  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  for  not  having  suggested  terms  to  the  moderate 
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elements  in  the  Boer  army  after  its  first  serious  reverses. 
The  annexation  proclamation  issued  by  Lord  Roberts  he  de- 
scribed as  indefensible  and  as  most  unfortunate  in  its  effects, 
and  he  also  dwelt  on  the  impolicy  of  some  subsequent  pro- 
clamations, as  well  as  of  farm  burning.  The  result  of  the 
Government's  mistaken  methods  was  the  spread  of  disaffection 
in  Cape  Colony.  He  believed,  in  spite  of  the  expressed  claim 
of  the  Boer  leaders  to  independence,  that,  if  negotiations  were 
opened,  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  abate  their  demand.  In 
the  interests  of  future  peace  he  urged  the  Government  to  grant 
generous  terms. 

Before  the  resumption  of  the  debate,  on  January  21,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  informed  Mr.  Buxton  (Poplar,  Tower  Hamlets) 
that  no  sentence  of  banishment  had  been  promulgated  against 
Boer  leaders  captured  since  September  15,  1901,  when  the 
proclamation  issued  on  August  7  came  into  force.  For  the 
present  the  captured  persons,  numbering  105,  who  came  within 
the  provisions  of  the  proclamation,  were  being  detained  like 
ordinary  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Churchill  (Oldham)  opposed  Mr.  Caw  ley's  amendment, 
but  in  a  very  detached  speech,  in  which  he  complained  that  the 
Government  had  not  provided  for  a  continuous  supply  of  efficient 
troops,  questioned  whether  Lord  Kitchener  had  sufficient  troops 
at  the  present  time,  and  dwelt  on  the  desirability  of  preparing 
reinforcements  of  30,000  men.  As  between  settlement  by  com- 
promise and  settlement  by  force  he  preferred  the  former,  but 
the  latter  would  be  necessary  if  the  Boers  would  not  give  up 
their  continued  aspirations  for  independence. 

A  long  speech  which  followed  from  Sir  W.  Harcourt  (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.)  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  strenuous  effort 
it  embodied  to  establish  the  existence  of  material  differences 
between  the  position  of  the  Government  as  expounded  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  and  also  in  recent  utterances  of  Lord 
Milner's  and  that  of  Lord  Rosebery.  Thus  he  deplored  the 
determination  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  not  to  withdraw,  as 
Lord  Rosebery  would  do,  the  proclamation  issued  in  August 
requiring  the  Boer  leaders  to  surrender  by  September  15,  1901. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman's  reason  for  his*  attitude  was  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  proclamation  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness,  in 
fact  he  was  afraid  of  being  thought  afraid.  A  wise  statesman- 
ship would  encourage  the  Boers  to  make  overtures ;  but  the 
Government  had  discouraged  them  from  doing  so  by  issuing 
this  proclamation.  The  leaders,  if  banished,  would  become 
martyrH,  as  Lord  Rosebery  had  said,  and  they  would  be  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  foreign  nations  in  Europe.  Discussing  the 
question  of  the  terms  of  settlement,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  questioned 
whether  the  Boers  were  likely  to  make  overtures  unless  some 
information  was  given  as  to  the  terms  that  would  be  granted. 
Everybody  had  hoped  that  the  terms  offered  in  March  were  still 
open  to  the  Boers  for  acceptance ;  but  on  Monday  they  had 
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heard  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  some  of  those  terms 
were  not  to  be  renewed.  Having  animadverted  on  the  action 
of  the  Cape  Ministers  in  proclaiming  martial  law  and  suspend- 
ing the  Constitution,  he  contended  that  before  peace  could  be 
established  self-government  must  be  restored  in  the  Colony. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  had  been  mistaken  from  first  to 
last ;  it  had  led  to  the  prolongation  of  this  unhappy  war,  and 
he  could  see  nothing  in  it  which  gave  promise  of  a  durable 
peace. 

Mr.  Elliot  (Durliam)  described  the  amendment  as  a  weighty 
indictment  which  the  Opposition  as  yet  had  failed  to  justify. 
For  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  on  Jan.  20 
he  had  nothing  but  admiration.  Having  regard  to  the  immense 
difficulties  we  should  have  to  face  when  peace  was  restored,  it 
would  be  politic  to  show  as  much  generosity  to  the  Boers  as  was 
compatible  with  our  main  policy. 

Mr.  Norman  (Wolverhampton,  S.)  supported  the  amendment, 
as  a  Liberal  Imperialist,  mainly  on  account  of  what  he  held  to 
be  the  inadequacy  of  the  military  preparations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  while  condemning  the  amend- 
ment, unfavourably  criticised  the  Government  on  account  both 
of  military  inefficiency  and  of  unwise  interference  with  Lord 
Kitchener's  negotiations  with  Botha.  The  amendment  having 
been  supported  by  Mr.  C.  Hobhouse  (Bristol,  E.)  and  Mr.  Scott 
(Leigh,  Lanes.),  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Ken  wick  (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne)  and  Mr.  Gray  (West  Ham,  N.)t  was  fiercely  torn  to  pieces 
by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  (Carnarvon  Boroughs).  It  meant,  he  said, 
that  "  one  set  of  gentlemen  were  asked  to  support  what  they 
regarded  as  a  criminal  enterprise,  as  an  inducement  for  another 
set  of  gentlemen  to  vote  for  a  proposition  which  they  did  not 
believe  to  be  true."  Unity  could  not  be  got,  he  maintained, 
on  any  such  basis  as  that.  He  asked  Members  who  voted  for 
the  amendment,  would  they  vote,  if  their  party  could  come  into 
power,  for  the  prosecution  of  an  unrighteous  war  ?  If  not,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  amendment  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  prepared  to  go  on  with  it,  what  did  their  past 
denunciation  of  the  war  mean  ?  He  admitted  that  opposition 
to  the  war  was  unpopular,  but  for  Liberals  it  was  "  a  mistake 
to  pawn,  as  it  were,  the  heirlooms  of  their  party  in  order  to 
buy  off  unpopularity." 

Sir  E.  Lees  (Birkenhead)  opposed  the  amendment  in  a  speech 
in  the  course  of  which  he  bore  strong  evidence,  as  the  result  of 
a  year  of  South  African  service,  to  the  admirable  conduct  of 
our  soldiers.  He  was  all  in  favour  of  dealing  very  liberally 
with  the  Boers,  but  it  would  be  the  gravest  mistake  to  come  to 
political  terms  with  them. 

Mr.  Balfour,  rising  to  wind  up  the  debate  for  the  Government, 
felt  dispensed  from  the  necessity  of  much  criticism  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  vehemently  destructive  analysis  of 
it.  Dealing  with  the  criticisms  levelled  against  the  Government 
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and  the  Secretary  for  War,  he  reminded  the  House  that  the 
old  Yeomanry  were  sent  home  by  Lord  Kitchener  and  not 
brought  home  by  the  Government.    Then  the  new  Yeomanry 
were  sent  out  untrained  at  Lord  Kitchener's  own  request,  as 
he  believed  that  it  would  be  wise  to  train  them  in  South  Africa. 
They  had  done  excellent  service.    Mr.  Balfour  next  cited  a 
number  of  interesting  figures  relating  to  the  reinforcements 
sent  out  at  different  periods,  and,  viewing  the  administrative 
performance  of  the  War  Department  as  a  whole,  he  asserted 
that  it  was  extraordinary  and  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire.    The  attacks  that  were  made  upon  the  War  Office,  he 
said,  filled  him  with  disgust.    Turning  to  the  main  issue  raised 
by  the  amendment,  he  commented  on  the  absence  of  vigour  and 
fire  from  the  debate,  and  suggested  that  the  speech  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  "knocked  everybody  out  of 
time."    The  controversy  after  that  speech  was  delivered  de- 
generated into  mere  quibbling  and  word-splitting.    He  bantered 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  upon  his  agreement  with  Lord  Rosebery, 
expressing  surprise  at  the  conversion  which  the  Chesterfield 
speech  had  apparently  effected.    Defining  unconditional  sur- 
render, he  said  that  after  all  it  only  meant  a  surrender  such  as 
was  made  in  the  case  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  in  all  cases  where 
incorporation  took  place.    One  had  only  to  read  what  the  Boers 
said  to  understand  that  the  differences  which  prevented  peace 
were  not  small  differences,  as  some  Members  alleged.  Peace 
was  delayed  because  the  Boers  were  fighting  for  their  independ- 
ence, which  we  did  not  intend  to  give  them.    Appealing  to  the 
Radical  Opposition  to  pause  before  they  went  to  a  division,  Mr. 
Balfour  said  that  the  issues  in  South  Africa  might  be  profoundly 
influenced  by  what  they  did.  A  division  which  showed  strength 
in  the  opponents  of  the  Government  would  infuse  renewed 
vigour  into  our  enemies  in  the  field.    He  hoped  that  in  future 
the  Opposition  would  allow  the  South  African  question  to  be 
treated  as  neutral  ground. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  declared  emphatically  that  it 
was  because  the  Opposition  conscientiously  believed  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  did  not  conduce  to  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  South  Africa  that  they  had  brought  the  amendment 
forward.  The  communities  with  whom  we  were  fighting  formed 
an  essential  part  of  the  whole  South  African  community,  and 
were  unalterably  attached  to  their  country.  The  Boers  were 
not  men  we  could  look  forward  to  keeping  down  by  force  of 
arms.  The  strain  would  be  too  severe,  and  such  a  course  would 
be  contrary  to  all  our  principles  and  traditions.  The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  ought  to  have  done  nothing  likely  to  exacerbate 
the  feelings  of  the  Boers.  After  asking  a  series  of  questions 
with  reference  to  farm-burning  and  the  concentration  camps, 
he  characterised  the  whole  devastation  policy  as  a  gigantic 
political  blunder.  These  views  he  had  expressed  in  June,  when 
he  affirmed  that  he  brought  no  charge  of  cruelty  against  our 
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officers  and  men.  Some  of  the  reforms  which  were  then  pointed 
oat  as  desirable  had  since  been  introduced  into  the  camps,  but 
they  ought  to  have  been  introduced  earlier.  This  concentra- 
tion, with  its  deplorable  consequences,  was  an  offence  against 
civilisation,  a  military  mistake,  and  a  political  disaster.  Were 
the  Government,  he  asked,  honestly  desirous  to  bring  about  a 
generous  and  magnanimous  peace  by  means  of  negotiations? 
He  believed  that  the  great  majority  of  the  country  were  in 
favour  of  such  a  peace,  and  therefore  why  should  we  not  make 
our  desire  known  ?  No  display  of  force  would  do  so  much  for 
peace  as  the  announcement  of  generous  intentions. 

The  division  being  then  taken,  the  amendment  was  defeated 
by  333  votes  to  123 — majority  210.  The  remarkably  poor  figure 
cut  by  the  Opposition  was  caused  by  the  abstention  of  the  whole 
of  the  Nationalists,  of  a  certain  number  of  extreme  Radicals, 
who  agreed  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  of  a  rather  larger 
number  of  Liberal  Imperialists.  These  last,  including  Sir  E. 
Grey  and  Mr.  Haldane,  it  was  understood,  had  refrained  from 
voting  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  had  in- 
dicated so  near  an  approach  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
sound  lines  of  policy  that  there  was  no  justification  for  passing 
a  censure  on  them  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  In  any  case  the 
result  of  the  first  trial  of  the  strength  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  new  session  was  the  reverse  of 
a  triumph  for  the  leadership  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman. 
Whether  it  pointed  towards  a  likelihood  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  party  in  Parliament  and  the  country  at  some  later  date 
under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Rosebery  was,  however,  by  no 
means  equally  clear. 

A  debate  of  much  interest  took  place  (Jan.  22)  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Address,  asking  that  adequate  measures 
should  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  commercial  and  political  in- 
terests of  the  British  Empire  in  Persia.  This  was  moved  by 
Mr.  J.  Walton,  the  Liberal  Member  for  Barnsley,  who  had  just 
returned  from  spending  the  recess  in  Persia.  Referring  to  the 
influence  which  Russia  had  gained  by  railway  extension,  the 
construction  of  roads,  and  by  other  means  in  Northern  Persia, 
he  alleged  that  our  trade  in  that  part  of  the  country  had  been 
almost  killed,  and  he  contended  that  if  we  were  to  maintain  our 
commercial  position  in  Southern  Persia  we  must  have  recourse 
to  new  methods.  Roads  ought  to  be  developed  in  order  that 
our  goods  might  be  carried  into  the  interior,  and  we  ought  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Russia  as  to  our  rights  of  railway 
construction.  In  the  south  we  should  have  a  prior  right  of 
construction.  British  influence  had  undoubtedly  declined  in 
Persia  in  recent  years,  and  among  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
this  state  of  things  was  the  unfortunate  refusal  of  the  British 
Government  to  guarantee  the  2,50O,OO0J.  loan  to  Persia  in 
1900.  This  gave  Russia  her  opportunity ;  she  guaranteed  the 
loan  and  imposed  terms  upon  Persia  which  were  unfavourable 
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to  British  commerce.  The  Government  should  protest  against 
any  negotiations  between  Persia  and  Russia  which  might  be 
detrimental  to  British  trade.  Mr.  Walton  also  urged  strongly 
that  if  Russia  were  ever  to  acquire  a  port  in  the  Persian  Gulf , 
which  would  become  a  naval  base.  British  interests  would  be 
most  seriously  affected.  He  was  moved  to  make  this  protest, 
which  was  received  with  Ministerial  cheers,  by  the  recent 
appearance  in  English  reviews  and  newspapers  of  articles 
advocating  the  acquiescence  by  this  country  in  Russian  aspi- 
rations towards  the  Gulf. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Lord  Percy  (Kensington, 
who  had  also  travelled  in  Persia.  He  desired  that  we 
should  treat  Persia  in  a  sympathetic  manner,  as  we  had  done 
in  the  past ;  but  he  thought  that  we  might  fairly  put  some 
pressure  upon  her  Government  in  the  interest  of  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  such  im- 
provements having  been  carried  out  under  pressure  from  Russia 
in  the  north.  Mr.  Norman  {Wolverhampton,  S.)  expressed  his 
opinion  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  a  secret  agreement 
with  Germany,  as  to  the  existence  and  application  of  which  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  Lord  Cran  borne  had  declined  to  answer 
questions,  did  exist  and  did  relate  to  that  region.  For  his 
part,  he  favoured  a  general  understanding  with  Russia,  in- 
cluding acquiescence  in  her  obtaining  access  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  to  the  dangers  of  which  policy  he  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Walton.  Sir  E.  Grey  (Bencick,  Xorthumberland)  urged  that  if 
there  was  to  be  Russian  expansion  in  that  part  of  the  world  it 
should  come  about  as  the  result  of  agreement  with  the  British 
Government,  not  as  the  result  of  a  policy  of  drift  on  our  part. 
The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  find  out  what  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment wanted  and  to  determine  whether  her  designs  were 
compatible  with  British  interests.  He  approved  of  the  policy 
of  maintaining  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Persia,  but  we 
must  be  prepared  for  eventualities.  The  British  Government 
should  relax  no  effort  to  maintain  the  position  we  already  had 
in  Persia,  and  at  the  same  time  there  should  be  increasing 
efforts  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Russia  and  other  Powers. 

Lord  Cranborne  (Rochester),  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  said  that,  speaking  generally,  our  wise  policy  in  Asia 
was  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  but  this  was  not  free  from 
difficulties,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  a  policy  of  drift,  which 
it  was  not.  In  Persia  we  had  vast  interests  to  maintain,  which 
should  not  endanger  our  friendly  relations  with  Russia  ;  but 
such  relations,  while  we  sought  them,  were  not  to  be  bought 
at  the  cost  of  any  treaty  rights  which  we  possessed,  and  it 
would  not  become  us  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  Russia  or  any  other 
Power  to  ask  for  an  understanding.  The  notes  interchanged 
in  1888  showed  that  a  mutual  assurance  had  been  given  that 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  was  the  maintenance  of 
the  integrity  of  Persia ;  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  assurance  had  been  acted  upon  by  both  sides.  The  Under- 
Secretary  proceeded,  however,  to  modify  the  effect  of  this 
assertion  by  saying  that  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  Persia  could  not  be  pursued  independently  of  the  action  of 
other  countries,  for  the  balance  of  power  must  always  be  con- 
sidered. It  was  true  not  only  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  of 
the  southern  provinces  of  Persia,  and  those  provinces  which 
bordered  on  our  Indian  Empire,  that  "  our  rights  there,  and 
our  position  of  ascendency,  we  cannot  abandon."  For  the 
development  of  Persia  the  Government  were  most  anxious,  and 
they  welcomed  such  development  from  whatever  source  it  came. 
He  stated  that  the  reason  why  the  loan  guaranteed  by  Russia 
was  not  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  was  that  the  security  was 
not  such  as  business  men  could  approve.  Explaining  what  the 
Government  had  done  to  further  British  interests,  Lord  Cran- 
borne said  that  they  had  extended  considerably  our  consular 
representation  in  Persia,  and  that  more  would  be  done  in  that 
direction  if  necessary.  He  also  mentioned  that  a  convention 
for  the  creation  of  a  central  Persian  telegraph  was  on  the  point 
of  being  settled.  The  reform  introduced  in  the  Customs  ad- 
ministration had  proved  highly  beneficial.  As  to  our  com- 
mercial policy  in  Persia  it  was  calculated  to  benefit  every 
interest  concerned.  The  House  might  rest  assured  that  the 
Government  would  continue  to  uphold  the  position  which  they 
considered  it  essential  that  this  country  should  maintain  in 
Persia,  and  especially  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  After  a  few  more 
speeches  the  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

On  the  same  afternoon,  an  amendment  in  favour  of  the  policy 
known  as  "Home  Rule  all  round"  was  moved  by  Mr.  Pirie 
(Aberdeen,  N.),  but  attracted  very  little  interest — no  Member  on 
the  front  Opposition  bench  giving  it  any  support  —  and  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 

The  next  two  sittings  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  occu- 
pied with  the  discussion  of  a  lengthy  amendment  to  the  Address, 
moved  (Jan.  23)  by  Mr.  J.  Redmond  (Waterford),  representing 
that  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  settle  the  Irish  land 
question  by  a  comprehensive  measure  of  compulsory  sale  in  the 
tenants'  interest,  and  by  conferring  larger  powers  on  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  had  caused  widespread  discontent  and 
agitation  in  Ireland ;  and  complaining  that  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  striving  to  remove  the  grievances  of  the  people, 
had,  at  a  time  when  Ireland  was  absolutely  free  from  agrarian 
crime,  put  the  Coercion  Act  once  more  into  operation,  suppressed 
the  right  of  free  speech,  dispersed  legal  and  peaceable  meetings 
with  unprovoked  and  brutal  police  violence,  and  substituted  for 
trial  by  jury  trial  by  removable  magistrates,  in  order  that  they 
might  imprison  Members  of  Parliament  and  others  for  no  other 
offence  than  that  of  asserting  their  right  to  address  public  meet- 
ings. With  the  present  system  of  dual  ownership  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Redmond  declared  that  no  one  was  satisfied  ;  and  yet  the 
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Government,  while  they  admitted  the  grievance,  held  out  no 
hope  of  any  adequate  remedy.  He  justified  the  action  of  the 
United  Irish  League,  and  affirmed  that  the  policy  of  that 
organisation  was  to  suppress  crime.  He  went  in  some  detail 
into  the  causes  of  the  trouble  on  the  De  Freyne  estate,  the 
effect  of  his  contention  being  that  the  conditions  on  that  estate 
being  exactly  like  those  on  the  Dillon  estate,  the  De  Freyne 
tenants  were  justified  in  combining  to  secure  at  least  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  rents  to  the  level  of  the  instalments  of  purchase- 
money  fixed  for  the  occupiers  on  the  Dillon  estate  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  which  had  bought  and  was  re-selling  it. 
Mr.  Redmond  concluded  with  a  fervent  denunciation  of  the 
methods  of  the  Government,  to  which,  he  held,  resistance  was 
a  duty,  while  even  rebellion  against  it  was  merely  a  question 
of  expediency.  In  seconding  the  amendment,  Mr.  Hayden 
(Roscommon,  S.)  maintained  that  the  struggle  on  the  De  Freyne 
estate  had  originated  with  the  tenantry,  and  not  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  the  United  Irish  League.  Incidentally  he  claimed  that 
there  were  now  nearly  2,000  branches  of  the  league  in  existence. 
Colonel  Saunderson  (Armagh,  N.)  blamed  the  Government  for 
having  delayed  so  long  before  taking  steps  to  cope  with  the 
league,  and  remarked  that  the  attitude  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
would  not  have  been  one  of  contemptuous  contemplation  if  he 
had  been  among  the  boycotted  in  Sligo.  Mr.  Moore  (Antrim,  N.), 
a  Conservative,  said  that  what  they  wanted  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  was  universal  sale,  and  compulsory  sale  seemed  to  them 
the  only  way,  because  up  to  the  present  the  operation  of  the 
voluntary  acts  had  only  been  partial.  Failing  compulsion,  any 
satisfactory  measure  would  have  to  supply  its  place  by  strong 
inducement.  Sir  J.  Colomb  (Great  Yarmouth)  supported  the 
recently  declared  policy  of  the  Government,  while  their  action 
was  condemned  by  Mr.  Tomkinson  (Crewe,  Chester)  and  Mr. 
Lough  (Islington,  W.),  among  English  Liberals,  as  well  as  by 
most  Irish  Nationalist  members. 

Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover),  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  denied 
that  free  speech  was  suppressed,  and  found  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  compulsory  purchase  in  the  certainty  that  there 
would  be  a  temptation  to  fight  through  the  courts  every  question 
that  could  be  raised  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Voluntary 
arrangements  were  likely  to  work  more  smoothly,  and  voluntary 
purchase  held  the  field ;  though  if  Home  Rule  were  granted 
to-morrow  and  the  exchequers  of  the  two  countries  separated, 
there  would  be  little  likelihood  of  the  continuance  of  that  great 
credit  operation.  Referring  to  the  United  Irish  League,  he 
allowed  that  it  had  between  1,100  and  1,200  branches  "  as 
political  organisations,  as  party  machines,"  but  "there  were 
no  more  than  seventy-four  branches  which  were  having  a  pre- 
judicial effect  on  the  economics  of  the  country."  As  a  rule  the 
methods  of  the  league  were  erroneous,  but  not  illegal.  But  it 
had  sometimes  stepped  beyond  the  law,  and  it  was  responsible 
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for  certain  cases  of  boycotting,  though  he  did  not  believe  that 
out  of  211  persons  who  were  now  boycotted,  more  than  twenty- 
seven  had  been  placed  in  that  position  through  the  influence 
of  the  league.  He  warned  Irish  members  that  they  were  treat- 
ing economic  questions  in  a  manner  which  was  likely  to  harden 
the  hearts  of  the  British  people ;  for  it  had  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  an  ill-considered  scheme  of  land  purchase  for  Ireland  could 
not  be  launched  without  danger  to  any  well-considered  scheme 
for  the  housing  of  the  working-classes  in  this  country.  "I 
trust,"  said  Mr.  Wyndham  in  conclusion,  "  we  never  shall  be 
false  to  our  Unionist  creed.  Our  policy  is  not  that  of  killing 
Home  Kule  with  kindness.  Harmony  is  not  between  Ireland 
and  this  country,  and  time  must  elapse  before  such  harmony 
can  be  secured.  And  meanwhile  we  apply  ourselves  to  measures 
for  encouragement  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  education  with 
no  ulterior  political  object  but  in  the  honest  belief  that  honest 
work  sincerely  done  is  always  worth  any  man's  doing." 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  Mr.  Redmond's  amend- 
ment, on  January  24,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  (Scotland  Division, 
Liverpool)  vindicated  a  strike  against  rent  among  the  De 
Freyne  tenantry  in  view  of  the  contrast  between  their  position 
and  that  of  the  tenantry  on  the  neighbouring  Dillon  estate, 
which  had  been  bought  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Mr. 
Macartney  (Antrim,  S.)  complained  strongly  of  the  dangerous 
extent  to  which  the  United  Irish  League  had  been  allowed  to 
develop  and  of  the  interference  with  individual  liberty  which 
it  exercised.  He  also  expressed  the  dissatisfaction  of  Irish 
Unionists  with  the  Government  for  its  having  appointed  well- 
known  Home  Rulers  to  important  posts.  Mr.  Dillon  (Mayo,  E.), 
on  the  other  side,  said  that  if  the  Chief  Secretary  would  give 
any  undertaking  to  use  his  influence  in  obtaining  for  the 
tenants  on  the  De  Freyne  estate  such  a  settlement  as  had 
been  secured  by  those  on  the  neighbouring  Dillon  estate,  he 
would  himself  go  down  to  Roscommon  and  urge  the  tenants 
to  pay  their  rents.  Other  Nationalist  members  having  sup- 
ported the  amendment,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Atkinson)  denied  that  the  Government  were  abandoning  their 
friends.  Replying  to  the  Irish  Unionist  demand  for  stronger 
measures,  he  observed  that  to  proclaim  the  United  Irish 
League  an  illegal  association  would  be  useless,  as  it  might 
be  dissolved  one  day  and  revived  under  another  name  the 
next.  Equally  futile,  to  judge  from  past  experience,  would 
be  any  attempt  to  punish  the  Press,  under  the  Crimes  Act,  for 
publishing  the  notices  of  the  league.  The  expedient  of 
changing  the  venue  could  only  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
crimes  of  violence,  and  such  crimes  had  not  been  committed. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  serious  crime  in  Ireland.  But  in  certain 
districts  there  were  conspiracies  against  the  payment  of  rent, 
and  there  was  boycotting  ;  and  to  meet  these  the  Executive  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  clause  in  the  Act  which  provided,  under 
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certain  circumstances,  for  trial,  before  resident  magistrates, 
without  a  jury.  There  was  an  appeal,  on  questions  of  law,  to 
the  superior  courts,  if  the  magistrate  stated  a  case,  and  on 
questions  of  fact,  to  the  County  Court  judge,  if  the  sentence 
given  was  of  over  a  month's  imprisonment.  The  Government 
would  continue  to  afford  protection  to  every  person  in  Ireland 
by  steadily  and  resolutely  enforcing  the  law.  Mr.  J.  Morley 
{Montrose  Burghs)  commented  on  the  curious  fact  that  coercion 
was  being  reintroduced  at  the  very  time  of  an  official  declaration 
that  there  was  no  serious  crime.  He  thought  that  the  measures 
lately  adopted  by  the  Irish  Government  were  more  likely  to 
increase  existing  difficulties  and  dangers  than  to  remove  them. 
As  to  the  land  question,  a  system  of  continued  rent-fixing 
would,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  wiser  than  the  existing  system 
of  voluntary  purchase ;  and  it  was  with  some  misgiving  that  he 
should  support  the  Chief  Secretary's  promised  bill  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  latter.  He  should  vote  for  the  amendment 
because  compulsory  purchase  was  not  indefensible  in  principle, 
and  the  application  of  the  principle  must  depend  on  legislation  ; 
and  because  he  would  vote  for  any  motion  that  carried  (as,  he 
held,  this  one  did)  a  proposal  to  confer  on  the  people  of  Ireland 
the  same  right  to  govern  themselves  as  our  Colonies  enjoyed. 
Mr.  Redmond's  amendment  was  then  negatived  by  237  votes 
to  134,  the  minority  including  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  seventy  other  Liberals. 

The  House  of  Lords,  as  usual,  for  the  most  part  suspended 
its  dignified  activities  during  the  continuance  of  the  debate  on 
the  Address  in  the  Commons.  On  January  27,  however,  Lord 
WemysB,  by  way  of  correcting  any  mischief  that  might  possibly 
accrue  to  Imperial  interests  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Lower 
House  in  relation  to  South  Africa,  moved  a  resolution  declaring 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Peers  it  was  "  only  by  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  through  the  surrender  of  the  Boer 
guerilla  forces  still  in  the  field  that  a  satisfactory  and  lasting 
peace  could  be  assured,"  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  "  approved 
in  these  respects,  and  heartily  supported,  the  action  of  his 
Majesty's  Government ".  Lord  Weinyss  said  that  he  thought 
that  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  which  he  proposed  solely  on  his 
own  initiative  as  a  private  member  of  the  House,  would,  if 
supported  by  a  large  majority,  make  for  peace.  Lord  Welby 
moved  to  omit  the  words  after  "assured."  There  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  give  a  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of 
the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  but  many  of  them  could  not 
approve  of  the  way  in  which  the  Government  had  carried  on 
the  war.  The  amendment  was  supported  by  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth  and  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Camperdown,  Lord  Stan- 
more,  and  Lord  Raglan — who  made  a  spirited  defence  of  the 
War  Office.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  objected  chiefly  to  the 
use  of  the  word  "  only  "  in  the  resolution  before  the  words  "  by 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war."    That  seemed  an  attempt 
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to  revive  in  his  Majesty's  Government  the  spirit  of  the  policy 
of  unconditional  surrender.  Since  the  Chesterfield  speech  they 
had  seen  many  indications  that  Ministers  were  ready  to  bury 
this  term  "unconditional  surrender,"  and  he  could  not  believe 
that  the  resolution  was  really  acceptable  to  the  Premier.  The 
amendment  having  been  rejected  by  60  to  16,  Earl  Spencer 
explained  that  he  and  his  friends  did  not  regard  "only"  as 
implying  a  demand  for  unconditional  surrender,  and  he  should 
certainly  not  say  "  content "  to  the  motion  if  he  thought  that  it 
did.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  artlessly  disclaimed  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  wording  of  the  resolution  ;  it  was,  he  said, 
for  Lord  Wemyss  to  interpret  his  own  motion.  The  resolution 
was  then  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  Commons,  Sir  J.  Dimsdale  (City  of 
London)  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  asking  for  a 
complete  inquiry  into  the  practical  effect  of  the  recent  agree- 
ment between  the  Post  Office  and  the  National  Telephone 
Company  as  to  telephonic  service  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  urging  the  desirability  of  suspending  further  transactions 
or  negotiations  with  the  company  until  after  such  inquiry. 
He  reminded  the  House  that  in  1898  the  Select  Committee 
on  Telephones  recommended  that  the  Post  Office  should 
undertake  to  compete  effectively  with  the  National  Telephone 
Company,  and  it  was  understood  that  Ministers  had  assented 
to  that  view.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Post  Office 
had  rather  entered  into  partnership  than  competition  with  the 
company,  and  the  charges  for  the  use  of  the  telephone  were 
to  remain  substantially  unaltered.  Mr.  Lough  (Islington,  W.), 
who  seconded  the  amendment,  complained  that  the  agreement 
allowed  the  company  to  retain  its  monopoly  for  another  nine 
years,  and,  in  fact,  transferred  every  right  which  the  Govern- 
ment possessed  to  the  company.  He  suggested  that  the  good 
terms  which  the  latter  had  got  were  possibly  due  to  the  influence 
which  its  representatives  in  that  House  were  able  to  exert. 

For  this  suggestion  Mr.  Lough  was  sharply  rebuked  by  Mr. 
A.  Chamberlain  (Worcestershire,  E.),  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  who  vindicated  the  agreement  between  the  Post 
Office  and  the  National  Telephone  Company  in  an  able  and 
elaborate  speech.  In  its  course  he  pointed  out  that  the  object 
of  the  Post  Office  was  not  to  crush  the  company,  but  to  promote 
eneral  efficiency.  As  to  the  scale  of  charges,  the  case  of  Lon- 
on  was  quite  different  from  that  of  smaller  centres.  The  city 
which  came  nearest  to  it  was  New  York,  but  even  there  the 
telephone  areas  comprised  a  population  of  no  more  than 
2,500,000  as  against  the  6,000,000  of  Greater  London.  The 
mileage  area  of  New  York  was  twenty  square  miles,  of  Greater 
London  over  600  square  miles.  Yet  the  rate  for  unlimited 
user  in  New  York  was  48/.  while  in  London  it  was  only  17/. 
By  its  very  nature  the  telephone  business  involved  what 
economists  called  a  diminishing  return,  because  the  profits  did 
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not  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  operations.  In  London 
60  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  messages  were  junction  messages,  in 
other  words  messages  passing  over  more  than  one  exchange 
and  necessitating  additional  labour  without  corresponding  gain. 
The  annual  "  flat "  charge  of  111.  for  unlimited  user  was  not 
unreasonable,  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain  maintained,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  combinations  of  low  fixed  and  "  toll "  charges  now 
established  brought  the  use  of  the  telephone  for  the  first  time 
within  the  reach  of  working-class  householders.  In  any  case 
the  new  tariff  was  experimental  and  subject  to  early  revision. 
The  Postmaster-General  would  report  to  Parliament  from  year 
to  year  upon  the  working  of  the  system.  The  amendment  was 
supported  from  the  front  Opposition  Bench  by  Mr.  Buxton 
{Poplar,  Tower  Hamlets),  who  contended  that  the  House  ought 
to  receive  fuller  information  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  agreement, 
and  as  to  the  reason  why  none  of  the  local  authorities  were 
consulted  before  its  conclusion.  Mr.  Hanbury  (Preston),  Post- 
master-General, emphasised  the  democratic  aspect  of  the  ar- 
rangements which  the  Post  Office  had  made,  as  benefiting  the 
poorer  classes,  instead  of  being  reserved,  as  with  even  the  low 
"flat"  rate  of  101.  (for  which  the  London  County  Council  had 
declared  itself  willing  to  supply  an  unlimited  service)  the  tele- 
phone would  be,  to  the  practically  exclusive  advantage  of  the 
well-to-do.  He  further  maintained  that  the  Government  had 
really  broken  down  the  monopoly  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company  in  London. 

Sir  J.  Dimsdale  wished  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  but 
leave  was  refused,  and,  after  further  discussion,  it  was  negatived 
by  227  to  139.  The  voting  almost  entirely  followed  party 
lines.  Some  supporters  of  the  Ministry  were  probably  in- 
fluenced by  the  promises  of  an  early  revision  of  charges  if  the 
facts  appeared  to  justify  it.  But  on  the  whole  the  Govern- 
ment were  thought  to  have  made  out  a  much  better  case  for 
the  telephone  agreement  than  had  been  expected. 

The  first  part  of  the  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
January  28  was  occupied  with  a  debate  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Address,  asking  for  an  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  food 
supplies  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  time  of  war.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Seton-Karr  (St.  Helens),  who  contended  that,  even  if  we 
had  the  command  of  the  sea,  our  position  might  be  very  un- 
favourably affected  in  a  war  by  a  wheat  corner  in  the  United 
States.  He  suggested  that  the  merits  of  the  following  expe- 
dients should  be  considered : — a  system  of  preferential  duties  in 
favour  of  our  Colonies ;  the  establishment  of  national  granaries  ; 
and  a  system  of  public  control  over  our  supplies  in  time  of 
emergency.  Sir  H.  Vincent  (Sheffield,  Central),  who  seconded 
the  amendment,  reminded  the  House  that  we  had  a  bare  sixty 
days'  supply  of  food  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  amendment 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  (Monmouthshire,  W.), 
who  observed  that  in  the  event  of  war  wheat  would  not  be  con- 
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signed  to  England,  but  to  Continental  neutral  ports  like  Hamburg, 
Antwerp  or  Ostend,  and  no  enemy  would  dare  to  attack  neutral 
ships  carrying  a  neutral  cargo.  The  only  risk  would  be  run 
when  the  cargo  was  brought  across  the  Channel  to  this  country, 
and  at  that  point  we  must  trust  to  our  fleet.  A  fatal  objection 
to  corn  storage  spread  over  a  long  period  would  be  its  enormous 
cost.  On  this  point  Mr.  G.  Baliour  (Leeds,  Central),  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  agreed  with  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  He  also 
maintained  that  a  prohibition,  such  as  had  been  suggested,  of 
the  export  of  corn  to  this  country  by  a  belligerent  Power  could 
not  be  effective  unless  it  applied  also  to  other  countries,  which 
thus  would  suffer  as  much  as  ourselves,  and  so  be  made  hostile 
to  our  enemy.  The  effect  of  corners  upon  price,  he  argued, 
could  be  gathered  from  the  Leiter  operations,  which  affected 
the  price  for  about  a  month  in  America  and  for  a  very  short 
time  in  this  country.  So  in  time  of  war  there  might  be  a  rapid 
rise  in  price,  but  that  would  at  once  attract  corn  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  with  the  result  that  the  price  would 
again  fall.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  there  was  nothing 
to  inquire  into.  The  outbreak  of  a  war  would  not  in  their  opinion 
cause  real  scarcity  or  panic  prices  as  long  as  we  had  a  Navy 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  If  we  had  not  such  a 
Navy  the  Government  should  not  be  asked  to  grant  an  inquiry, 
but  should  be  impeached.  After  some  further  speeches,  in- 
cluding one  in  its  support  from  Mr.  Chaplin  (Sleaford,  Lines) 
and  against  it  from  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  (King's  Lynn),  the 
amendment  was  withdrawn. 

On  the  same  day  there  took  place  a  discussion  of  the  affairs 
of  Malta,  Mr.  Boland  (Kerry,  S.)  moving  an  amendment  to  the 
Address,  representing  that  the  people  of  Malta  had  been 
restrained  from  exercising  the  right  to  hold  public  meetings,  at 
which  the  proposed  substitution  of  English  for  the  Italian 
language  in  the  law  courts  and  the  increase  of  taxation  were  to 
be  discussed,  and  that  the  abrogation  of  the  order  with  regard 
to  the  language  and  the  restoration  of  complete  civil  rights 
were  essential  to  the  re-establishment  of  peaceful  conditions  in 
Malta.  Mr.  Boscawen  (Tonbridge,  Kent),  from  personal  know- 
ledge of  Malta,  maintained  that  Italian  was  certainly  not  the 
colloquial,  nor  even  the  literary,  language  of  the  people  of  the 
island,  and  the  amendment  was  also  opposed  by  Sir  F.  Flannery 
(Shipley,  Yorks).  Mr.  Buxton  (Poplar,  Tower  Hamlets)  expressed 
himself  as  having  been  in  general  accord  with  the  policy  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary  in  regard  to  Malta,  though  he  had  not  quite 
agreed  with  all  the  steps  he  had  taken.  He  desired  fuller 
information  as  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  then  made  a  statement  of  considerable 
fulness  and  elaboration.  It  was  not  the  fact,  he  said,  that  the 
people  of  Malta  had  been  restrained  from  exercising  the  right 
of  public  meeting.  On  the  contrary,  the  Executive  had  assisted 
the  people  to  hold  meetings,  although  at  some  of  them  seditious 
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things  had  been  said.  There  had  been  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  riot,  as  had  been  alleged,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  imagine  that  there  was  any  serious  discontent  among  the 
Maltese  people,  who  were  loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown.  Malta, 
he  reminded  the  House,  was  held  as  a  fortress,  which  was 
essential  to  our  position  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  a  fortress 
anything  in  the  nature  of  seditious  agitation  could  not  be  tole- 
rated. Having  given  a  short  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
Constitution  of  Malta  in  order  to  show  that  under  our  rule  the 
tendency  had  been  to  sanction  greater  and  greater  representa- 
tion, he  said  that  since  1887,  when  specially  generous  treatment 
was  accorded  to  the  island,  there  had  been  almost  continuous 
friction  between  the  elected  members  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  most  serious  difficulty  arose  in  connection  with  the 
marriage  question,  which  was  now  fortunately  in  abeyance. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people  did  not  vote  for  the  elected 
members,  and  the  more  highly  educated  inhabitants  could  not 
be  induced  to  present  themselves  for  election  or  to  vote,  and  so 
were  not  represented. 

With  regard  to  the  language  question,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
said  it  was  absurd  to  imagine  that  Italian  was  the  national 
language  of  Malta.  The  real  language  was  an  Arabic  patois. 
Italian  was  not  understood  by  one  in  seven  of  the  population, 
and  the  people  on  the  island  who  spoke  and  read  English  out- 
numbered those  who  read  and  spoke  Italian.  The  Italian 
language  was  certainly  the  official  language  formerly,  but  in 
recent  years  the  English  visitors,  military  and  civil,  to  Malta 
had  largely  increased  in  numbers,  rendering  a  change  in  the 
language  regulations  necessary.  Since  1899  parents  had  been 
given  the  right  to  choose  either  English  or  Italian  as  the 
language  which  their  children  should  learn.  The  real  grievance 
of  the  elected  representatives  was  that  the  people  had  been 
given  a  free  choice.  Until  the  agitation  began  98  per  cent,  of  the 
parents  chose  English ;  after  the  agitation  the  percentage  fell 
to  75,  and  now  it  had  risen  again  to  80.  At  all  hazards  the 
Government  were  determined  to  preserve  to  the  parents  their 
freedom  of  choice.  Then  a  proclamation  had  been  issued 
declaring  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make  English 
at  a  subsequent  date  the  official  language  of  the  courts,  if  it 
should  be  desirable  to  do  so ;  but  this  proclamation  had  no 
binding  force  on  future  Governments.  Coming  to  the  taxation 
question,  he  said  that  the  elected  members  had  abused  their 
powers  by  refusing  to  pass  estimates  for  necessary  purposes. 
Where  the  interests  concerned  were  purely  local,  the  elected 
members  had  been  allowed  to  act  as  they  pleased  ;  but  in  regard 
to  matters  of  Imperial  concern  the  Government  had  imposed  by 
Order  in  Council  the  necessary  taxation.  The  greater  part  of 
this  taxation,  however,  would  fail  upon  the  British  and  not 
upon  the  Maltese.  The  avowed  determination  of  the  elected 
members  was  to  wreck  the  administration  of  the  island  unless 
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the  Government  gave  way  on  the  language  question.  If  this 
opposition  was  to  continue  the  time  would  come  when  it  might 
become  necessary  to  do  away  with  the  Constitution  or  to  modify 
it  so  as  to  give  the  Government  a  controlling  voice  in  the 
administration.  Before  concluding,  however,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
announced  a  concession.  The  action  which  the  Government 
had  taken  had  caused,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  through  misunder- 
standing of  its  real  character,  some  irritation  and  pain  in  Italy. 
He  deeply  regretted  this,  and  was  most  anxious  to  remove  the 
feeling  of  discontent,  for  friendship  between  Italy  and  England 
was  for  both  countries  a  national  asset.  The  relations  between 
the  two  countries  had  always  been  friendly,  and  their  interests, 
especially  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  mutual.  Therefore,  as 
the  Italians  took  exception  to  his  proclamation  with  regard  to 
the  official  use  of  English  in  the  law  courts  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  hence,  he  was  prepared  formally  to  withdraw  it.  He 
hoped  also  that  this  concession  would  have  a  favourable  effect 
on  the  attitude  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Council  of  Malta. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  having  said  that  he  thought 
the  concession  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  satisfac- 
tory consequences,  the  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

A  debate  was  then  begun,  and  concluded  on  January  29,  on 
an  amendment  to  the  Address  moved  by  Mr.  L.  Sinclair  (Rom- 
ford, Essex),  urging  the  desirability  of  remedying  the  defects 
and  anomalies  in  our  electoral  system  by  a  measure  providing 
for  a  redistribution  of  seats,  and  also  for  the  permanent  re- 
presentation of  the  British  dominions  beyond  the  seas  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  In  the  course  of  an  interesting  speech 
the  mover  pointed  out  that  at  present  the  representative  strength 
of  Newry  was  to  that  of  London  in  the  proportion  of  eighteen 
to  one;  and  that  while  in  England  the  average  number  of 
electors  to  a  constituency  was  10,897,  in  Scotland  it  was  9,600, 
and  in  Ireland  only  7,144.  On  the  basis  of  population  Ireland 
was  only  entitled  now  to  forty-four  members,  or,  on  the  basis  of 
contribution,  to  sixteen  members.  In  the  present  House  of 
Commons  270  members  represented  more  electors  than  the 
other  400  members.  With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment,  his  object  was,  not  to  ask  that  Colonial  members 
should  attend  that  House,  but  to  create  in  this  country  an 
Imperial  defence  council,  to  which  eminent  Colonials  should  be 
invited,  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  make  the  defence  of 
the  Empire  efficient. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Coghill  (Stoke-upon- 
Trent),  and  supported  by  Mr.  Kimber  {Wandsworth),  who  argued 
that  under  our  present  system  if  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  really  represented  the  will  of  the  nation,  it  did  so  by 
accident.  England  was  entitled,  he  maintained,  to  be  repre- 
sented by  499  members  instead  of  by  465,  as  at  present.  The 
electorate  of  Scotland  numbered  700,000,  and  that  country  sent 
seventy-two  members  to  Parliament,  while  Ireland  with  an 
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electorate  of  735,000  was  represented  by  103  members,  an  excess 
of  thirty -one. 

The  debate  was  noteworthy  for  the  tone  in  which  the  subject 
was  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Balfour,  which  was  distinctly  at  variance 
with  the  stress  laid  in  recent  writing,  as  well  as  speaking,  by 
some  Unionists  on  the  excessive  representation  possessed  by 
Ireland.  He  acknowledged  that  the  anomalies  of  our  repre- 
sentation were  growing  and  likely  to  grow,  and  would  require 
treatment,  but  pointed  out  that  legislation  upon  this  subject 
ought  not  to  be  undertaken  in  the  earlier  years  of  a  Parliament. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  approve  of  basing  a  scheme  of  re- 
distribution merely  upon  numbers.  The  character  of  com- 
munities, the  history  of  localities,  and  other  considerations  had 
always  been  taken  into  account.  He  distrusted  arguments  upon 
this  subject  which  were  founded  upon  nationalities.  Members 
represented  constituencies  and  not  nationalities,  and  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  redistribution  of  seats  ought  not  to  degenerate 
into  a  struggle  between  the  three  countries  for  the  greatest 
relative  amount  of  representation.  The  consideration  of  the 
question  to  which  his  friends  had  drawn  attention  could  not 
be  postponed  indefinitely,  and  it  was  his  confident  hope  that 
before  this  Parliament  came  to  an  end  the  House  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject  in  a  practical  spirit. 

Mr.  Asquith  (Fife,  E.)  expressed  satisfaction  at  what  Mr. 
Balfour  had  said  in  deprecation  of  a  controversy  between  nation- 
alities or  countries  on  the  question  of  representation.  They  had 
also,  he  urged,  to  remember  that  in  any  scheme  of  redistribu- 
tion the  question  of  the  representation  of  the  Universities  and 
of  plural  voting  would  have  to  be  dealt  with.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  Mr.  Bryce  (Aberdeen,  S.)  insisted  that  any  reduction 
of  the  Irish  representation  would  be  a  breach  of  the  compact 
made  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  In  the  end  Mr.  Sinclair 
offered,  but  was  refused  permission,  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  negatived  by  302  votes  to  23.  The  subject 
of  Colonial  representation  was  very  little  referred  to  in  the  debate. 

The  last  of  the  multitude  of  amendments  to  the  Address 
elicited  an  announcement  of  some  domestic  importance  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Major  Evans-Gordon  (Stepney,  Tower 
Hamlets)  moved,  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Ridley  (Bethnal  Green,  S.W.) 
seconded,  a  declaration  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  legislation 
to  regulate  and  restrict  the  immigration  of  destitute  aliens. 
Both  speakers  dwelt  earnestly  on  the  social  and  industrial 
evils  caused  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London  by  the  immigration 
in  question.  In  reply  Mr.  G.  Balfour  {Leeds,  Central),  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  acknowledged  that  the  evils  following 
unrestricted  immigration  could  not  be  gainsaid ;  and  that  it 
was  anomalous  that  in  this  country  alone  there  was  no  power 
to  exclude  or  expel  aliens,  however  injurious  their  presence 
might  be  to  the  community.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
mere  provisions  for  the  exclusion  of  destitute  aliens  would  not 
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seriously  reduce  the  evils  complained  of.  Into  America,  where 
such  provisions  existed,  the  influx  of  poor  Russian  and  Polish 
immigrants  was  considerably  larger  than  into  this  country. 
Any  proposed  remedy,  therefore,  must  be  more  drastic  than  the 
remedies  hitherto  contemplated ;  but  the  Government  did  not 
think  that  drastic  measures  would  be  justifiable  without  further 
inquiry.  Such  an  inquiry,  he  announced,  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  sanction.  At  present  the  alien  immigration 
laws  of  America  were  inoperative  and  ineffective ;  but  should 
they  be  made  effective  the  immigration  into  this  country  would 
certainly  increase  largely ;  and,  therefore,  he  held  that  we  must 
adopt  betimes  some  measures  of  self-preservation. 

In  view  of  this  statement  the  amendment  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was 
then  at  last  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  session  ensuing  on 
the  manifold,  and,  in  some  cases,  interesting  and  important,  pre- 
liminary discussions  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  may  be 
recorded  that  the  question  of  old-age  pensions  was  considered, 
on  January  14  and  15,  at  a  conference  in  London  called  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Congress.  The  discussions 
of  the  assembly  issued  in  the  adoption,  with  great  enthusiasm, 
of  resolutions  affirming  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  old  age  pensions,  the  cost  to  be 
entirely  defrayed  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  which  should 
secure  to  every  citizen,  male  or  female,  a  pension  of  at  least 
5s.  a  week  on  attaining  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Replying  to  a 
correspondent  on  this  subject  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Chamberlain 
wrote  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  anticipate  in  any  way 
the  possibilities  of  legislation  in  future  sessions.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  he  regarded  the  results  of  the  recent  conference  of 
co-operative  and  trade  union  delegates  as  distinctly  hurtful. 
The  conference  had  unanimously  voted  in  favour  of  universal 
pensions,  absolutely  independent  of  character  and  thrift.  No 
such  scheme,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opinion,  was  ever  likely  to 
be  accepted,  while  the  extraordinary  views  expressed  at  the 
conference  were,  he  thought,  not  calculated  to  make  converts 
to  the  principle. 

A  question  of  considerable  ecclesiastical  interest  was  before 
the  country  in  January  and  the  early  part  of  February.  In 
November,  1901,  the  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
a  liberal  High  Churchman  and  Church  Reformer,  wielding  very 
wide  influence  by  reason  of  the  spirituality  of  his  character,  the 
extent  of  his  learning,  and  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies,  was 
nominated  by  the  Crown  to  succeed  Bishop  Perowne,  who,  on 
account  of  age  and  infirmity,  had  resigned  the  See  of  Worcester. 
Canon  Gore  was  duly  elected  to  the  bishopric  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  the  only  remaining  preliminary  to  his  con- 
secration was  the  "  confirmation  "  of  the  capitular  election- 
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a  ceremony  performed  by  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop 
of  the  province,  and  until  lately  almost  always  regarded  as  a 
merely  technical  function.  In  view,  however,  of  somewhat 
noisy  proceedings  which  had  recently  taken  place  at  the  "  con- 
firmations "  of  one  or  two  bishops,  against  whom  too  great 
height  or  breadth  of  views  had  been  alleged,  it  was  determined 
that  in  future  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  of  episcopal  elections 
should  take  place  at  the  Church  House,  Westminster,  instead 
of  in  Bow  Church,  as  heretofore.  In  the  case  of  Canon  Gore 
it  was  soon  known  that  objection  to  the  confirmation  of  his 
election  to  the  See  of  Worcester  would  be  raised  both  on 
grounds  of  alleged  heterodoxy  of  views  in  regard  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  as  expressed  in  the  article  by  him 
included  in  the  series  of  essays  called  Lux  Mundi  and  published 
under  his  editorship  about  1890,  and  also  on  account  of  his 
alleged  "  Romanising  "  tendencies  as  shown  in  his  membership 
until  lately  of  the  English  Church  Union,  the  Confraternity  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  other  societies.  The  order  of 
procedure  observed  was  that  on  January  16  a  citation  was  read 
at  the  Church  House  on  behalf  of  the  Primate,  summoning  all 
opposers  of  the  confirmation  of  Canon  Gore's  election  to  appear 
there  before  the  Primate  or  his  Vicar-General  or  Surrogate,  on 
January  22,  when  it  was  intended  to  proceed  with  the  confirma- 
tion, and  requiring  all  intending  objectors  to  send  in  written  notice 
of  their  objections  before  4  p.m.  on  the  21st.  When,  however, 
having  sent  in  their  notices,  they  did  present  themselves  before 
the  Vicar-General  (Mr.  C.  A.  Cripps,  KC,  M.P.)  on  the  appointed 
day,  he  firmly  refused  to  hear  any  of  them,  on  the  ground, 
as  he  carefully  explained,  that  their  objections  all  related  to 
points  of  doctrine,  and  that  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  his 
predecessor,  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  in  the  Temple  case,  the  only 
objections  which  could  be  entertained  were  such  as  related  to 
defects  in  the  form  or  manner  of  the  election,  or  as  alleged  that 
the  person  presenting  himself  for  confirmation  was  not  he  on 
whom  the  choice  of  the  Crown  had  fallen. 

Strong  protests  were  made  against  this  decision  by  Mr. 
Kensit,  who  appeared  as  an  individual  objector,  and  others ; 
and  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Association  and  other 
strongly  Protestant  bodies  asked  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
proceedings  in  order  to  allow  of  an  application  to  the  King's 
Bench  Division.  The  Vicar-General,  however,  put  aside  the 
protests,  and,  refusing  the  adjournment  requested,  proceeded, 
amid  cries  of  "  Farce !  "  and  "  Fraud !  "  to  read  the  decree  of 
confirmation.  On  January  24,  however,  application  being 
made  to  the  King's  Bench,  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Association 
and  the  Imperial  Protestant  Federation,  for  a  rule  nisi  for  a 
mandamus  to  the  Primate  and  his  Vicar-General  to  hear  and 
consider  the  objections  put  forward  by  those  bodies  against  the 
confirmation  of  Canon  Gore's  election,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  Mr.  Justice  Darling  granted  the  rules  asked  for,  saying 
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that  the  matter  appeared  to  them  one  that  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  case  came  on  for  farther  hearing  in  the  King's 
Bench  Division  on  February  3,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  being 
again  present,  and  the  arguments  lasted  through  three  days. 
On  February  10  judgment  was  given  against  the  parties  claim- 
ing to  have  their  objections  heard.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
read  an  elaborate  judgment,  in  which,  for  reasons  which  he 
fully  set  forth,  he  held  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Act  of 
25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  20,  to  show  that  the  Archbishop  or  Vicar- 
General  could  in  any  way  question  the  fitness  of  the  person 
nominated  to  a  bishopric  by  the  Crown,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  could  have  no  jurisdiction  to  consider  objections  to  the 
fitness  of  such  person  on  doctrinal  grounds.  He,  therefore, 
decided  that  the  rules  must  be  discharged,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Wright  and  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  having  read  judgments  to  the 
same  effect,  the  rules  were  accordingly  discharged.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  accompanied  his  judgment  by  the  natural  remark 
that  it  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the 
form  of  public  citation,  which  ought  to  be  retained  for  some 
purposes,  should  not  be  modified  so  as  to  meet  the  real  case  and 
remove  the  possibility  of  the  observation  that  it  was  a  tempta- 
tion to  people  to  raise  questions  at  an  unsuitable  time  and 
place. 

The  judgment  gave  general  satisfaction,  as  removing  all 
further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  consecration  of  Canon  Sore. 
His  elevation  to  the  Episcopate  was  approved  by  the  great 
majority  of  Churchmen,  and  was  looked  upon  sympathetically 
by  many  Nonconformists;  but  he  had  very  properly  deferred 
presenting  himself  to  be  consecrated  until  the  legal  questions 
raised  had  been  determined.  At  the  same  time  it  was  re- 
cognised that  the  decision  tended  to  emphasise  the  formal 
character  of  ceremonies  seeming  to  enshrine  the  residue  of  a 
greater  freedom  once  enjoyed  from  State  supremacy  by  the 
Church,  and  a  certain  irony  was  felt  to  attach  to  the  fact  that 
such  emphasis  should  have  been  evoked  in  connection  with  the 
accession  to  episcopal  office  of  a  clergyman  very  specially 
associated  with  the  advocacy  of  larger  independent  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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Council  (Electric  Supply)  Bill— Mines  Bills  Rejected— War  Contracts  In- 
quiry Debate  in  Commons — Lord  C.  Beresford  in  the  City— Aged  Pensioners 
and  Shop  Clubs  Bills — Debate  on  the  War — Mr.  Dillon's  Suspension — 
Beginning  of  Peace  Negotiations — Death  of  Mr.  Rhodes — Introduction  of 
Education  Bill— Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill. 


Thursday,  January  30,  was  a  notable  Parliamentary  day,  for 
it  witnessed  the  description  by  Mr.  Balfour  of  the  Ministerial 
scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  procedure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  introduction  and  exposition  by  the  Ministers 
respectively  in  charge  of  them  of  the  Government  legislative 
projects  dealing  with  the  supply  of  water  in  London  and  the 
sale  of  alcohohc  liquor  in  Kngland  and  Wales.  The  general 
ground  taken  up  by  Mr.  Balfour  was  that  the  existing  system 
of  Parliamentary  procedure,  while  it  might  have  been  quite 
suited  to  days  when,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  only  considerable  Parliamentary  difficulty  was  to  induce 
the  stream  of  oratory  to  flow,  had  distinctly  ceased  to  be 
suited  to  our  own  times.  Having  cited  figures  to  show  how 
immensely  the  work  of  the  House  had  increased  of  late  years, 
he  went  on  to  indicate  first  a  number  of  minor  alterations 
which  he  proposed  with  a  view  to  economising  Parliamentary 
time.  Thus  it  was  proposed  to  restrict  the  right  of  challenging 
divisions  on  various  occasions.  The  first  reading  of  ordinary 
Bills  would  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  simplify  the  procedure  on  the  report  stages  of  Bills 
which  had  been  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
An  assistant-chairman  was  to  be  appointed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  chairman  of  committees  when  necessary,  and  to  exercise 
all  his  powers,  whether  as  chairman  or  Deputy- Speaker.  (At 
present  only  the  Speaker  or  chairman  of  committees  could  put 
a  motion  for  closure.)   Questions  of  privilege  not  arising  out  of 
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controversies  between  the  two  Houses  would,  instead  of  giving 
rise  to  immediate  and  very  possibly  protracted  debate,  be 
referred,  on  the  motion  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  the 
Committee  of  Privileges. 

The  next  set  of  changes  dealt  with  breaches  of  Parliamen- 
tary order  and  decorum.  It  was  proposed  that  the  suspension 
for  disorderly  conduct  should  in  future  last  twenty  days  for  a 
first  offence,  forty  for  a  second,  and  eighty  for  any  subsequent 
offence — these  to  be  days  on  which  the  House  actually  sat, 
and  the  penalty  not  to  be  affected  by  adjournment  or  even 
by  prorogation.  Moreover,  the  Member  so  suspended  would 
not  be  allowed  to  resume  his  seat  till  he  had  apologised  to  the 
Speaker  for  his  conduct.  In  case  of  a  *'  scene,"  the  Speaker 
would  have  authority  to  suspend  a  sitting  for  such  time  as 
he  deemed  expedient. 

Coming  last  to  suggested  alterations  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  time  and  business  of  the  House,  Mr.  Balfour 
explained  that  Ministers  had  had  two  objects  in  view  ;  first,  the 
convenience  of  Members,  who  might  reasonably  claim  to  know, 
like  their  fellow-citizens  generally,  when  they  could  expect  to 
dine  and  to  sleep ;  and  secondly,  the  introduction  of  the  element 
of  certainty  into  public  business.  It  was  proposed,  he  said, 
that  on  every  working  day  except  Friday  there  should  be  two 
sittings.  The  first  would  begin  at  two  o'clock  and  private 
business  would  be  taken  till  twenty-five  minutes  past  two  ;  if  it 
was  not  concluded  by  that  time  it  would  stand  over  till  the 
evening  sitting.  Five  minutes  would  then  be  allowed  for 
urgent  questions  about  the  business  of  the  House,  and  public 
business  would  begin  at  half-past  two,  continuing  till  a  quarter 
past  seven.  Questions  would  then  be  proceeded  with,  and 
might  go  on  until  eight  o'clock ;  such  questions  as  were 
"  starred  "  would  be  answered  orally,  the  answers  to  the  others 
being  printed  and  circulated  with  the  votes  of  the  House.  The 
sitting  would  be  suspended  at  eight  and  resumed  at  nine,  when 
carried-over  private  business  would  be  continued  ;  and  after- 
wards public  business  would  be  transacted  until  twelve,  when 
44  starred "  questions  not  previously  disposed  of  would  be 
answered.  In  every  week  before  Easter  one  whole  day  (Thurs- 
day) would  be  given  up  to  Supply.  The  afternoon  sittings  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  would  be  taken  for 
Government  business.  Monday  evenings  would  also  be  taken. 
After  Easter  the  Government  would  ask  for  two  evening 
sittings,  and  after  Whitsuntide  they  would  take  the  whole  time 
of  the  House,  except  on  two  days  to  be  set  apart  for  the  con- 
sideration of  private  Members'  Bills.  There  would  be  no 
evening  sittings  on  Fridays,  which  would  take  the  place  of 
Wednesdays  under  the  existing  arrangement.  Members  might 
ask  for  leave  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  at  half 
past  two  on  any  day ;  but  if  they  obtained  leave  they  would 
have  to  bring  the  motion  on  at  the  beginning  of  public  business 
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at  the  evening  sitting.  At  evening  sittings  the  House  was  not 
to  be  counted  out  before  ten  o'clock.  The  rule  allocating  a 
certain  number  of  days  to  Supply  was  to  be  made  a  standing 
order. 

Mr.  Balfour  then  moved  a  resolution  giving  precedence  to 
the  consideration  of  the  new  rules  on  the  days  (excepting 
Wednesdays)  when  they  should  be  set  down  for  discussion, 
and  the  motion  was  carried  by  289  to  98. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Long  {Bristol,  S.),  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  introduced  the  Bill  for  establishing  a 
Water  Board  to  manage  the  supply  of  water  within  London 
and  certain  adjoining  districts  and  for  transferring  to  the  Board 
the  undertakings  of  the  metropolitan  water  companies.  Calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  as  the  population  of  London  grew 
the  outer  parts  of  the  metropolis  must  become  more  and  more 
thickly  peopled,  Mr.  Long  insisted  that  any  body  appointed  to 
administer  "  Water  London  "  must  be  representative  of  the 
whole  area  interested.  The  County  Council — towards  which  he 
disclaimed  any  unfriendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  Ministers — 
represented  inner,  not  outer  London.  The  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  take  the  sanitary  authorities  for  all  the  area  of 
"  Water  London,"  and  to  impose  on  them  the  duty  to  select 
representatives  who  were  to  form  the  new  Board.  The  authori- 
ties selected  were  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  the  City,  the 
urban  sanitary  authorities  for  the  outside  areas,  the  London 
County  Council,  and  the  County  Councils  of  the  adjacent 
metropolitan  counties.  Of  the  twenty-eight  metropolitan 
boroughs,  six  were  to  have  two  representatives  on  the  Board* 
and  the  remainder  one  each  ;  the  City,  two  ;  the  Essex  County 
Council,  one ;  West  Ham,  two ;  East  Ham,  Leyton  and 
Walthamstow,  one  each  ;  the  County  Councils  of  Kent,  Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey,  Hertfordshire,  and  the  Conservancies  of  the 
Thames  and  Lea,  one  each  ;  the  London  County  Council,  ten. 
The  urban  districts  in  the  outside  areas  would  be  grouped,  and 
each  group  would  be  represented  by  a  member.  The  total  num- 
ber of  representatives  would  be  sixty-seven,  and  there  might  be, 
in  addition,  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman  elected  from  outside 
their  ranks.  The  metropolitan  boroughs,  the  City,  and  the 
London  County  Council  together  would  have  a  majority  of 


member  of  the  Council  that  appointed  him.  The  first  Board 
would  be  elected  for  four  years,  but  afterwards  the  Board  would 
go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  was  to  have  power  to  vary  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  by  provisional  order.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the 
Water  Board  to  purchase  the  undertakings  of  the  London 
water  companies  within  an  appointed  time.  The  purchase  was- 
to  be  by  agreement  or,  failing  that,  by  arbitration.  The 
arbitrators  would  be  Sir  E.  Fry,  Sir  H.  Owen  and  Sir  J. 
Wolfe-Barry.    The  usual  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  for  com- 


two-thirds  on  the  Board. 
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pulsory  purchase  was  not  to  be  allowed,  and  the  price  to  be 

Eaid  for  the  undertakings  was  not  enhanced  or  diminished 
ecause  the  Bill  had  been  introduced.  On  questions  of  law  an 
appeal  was  to  be  allowed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Board 
would  act  for  the  whole  area  which  was  now  administered  by 
eight  different  companies.  It  would  issue  stock  bearing  in- 
terest at  3  per  cent.,  and  was  given  a  power  of  rating  in  the 
event  of  the  income  for  the  year  being  insufficient  for  the 
expenditure.  The  Board  would  be  authorised  to  pay  the 
companies  in  water  stock.  With  regard  to  money  borrowed 
for  the  purchase  or  for  the  redemption  of  stock,  a  period  of 
eighty  years  was  allowed  for  repayment.  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  regarded  the  Bill  as  distinctly  better  in  some 
respects  than  former  schemes,  and  a  like  feeling  marked 
several  of  the  speeches  from  the  Opposition  side  which 
followed,  although  exception  was  taken  very  particularly  to 
the  non-assignment  of  the  duties  of  the  new  Board  to  the 
London  County  Council.    The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

Mr.  Ritchie  (Croydon),  Home  Secretary,  then  brought  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  clubs.  The 
Government  did  not  mean  to  embody  all  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission  in  the  present  Bill,  because  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  prevent  any  measure  at  all  being 
passed  this  session.  They  would  not  deal  with  the  licensing 
authority,  or  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  public  houses, 
or  the  compensation  bogey,  which  had  wrecked  so  many  former 
projects  of  legislation.  Under  this  Bill  a  person  found  drunk 
and  incapable  would  be  apprehended  and,  in  any  case,  charged  ; 
and  if  he  happened  at  the  time  to  have  the  custody  of  a  child 
under  seven  years  of  age  he  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
40s.  or  a  month's  imprisonment.  If  he  was  an  habitual 
drunkard  he  might  be  committed  to  an  inebriate  home.  The 
wife  of  an  habitual  drunkard  was  to  be  entitled  to  a  protection 
order,  and  the  husband  of  a  drunken  wife  was  to  have  a  right 
to  similar  relief.  An  habitual  drunkard  who  committed  a  crime 
was,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  be  prohibited  from  purchasing 
liquor  for  three  years,  and  any  publican  who  served  him, 
knowing  who  he  was,  would  be  punished.  If  a  publican  was 
charged  with  permitting  drunkenness  on  his  premises,  and  it 
was  proved  that  anybody  was  drunk  on  his  premises,  it  would 
he  with  the  publican  to  prove  that  he  took  all  reasonable  steps 
to  prevent  it.  Off  retail  licences  were  to  be  put  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  justices.  Application  for  occasional  licences  would 
have  to  be  made  before  two  justices  in  open  court.  All  clubs 
were  to  be  registered,  and  where  a  club  offended  its  name 
would  be  taken  off  the  register.  Anyone  would  have  the  right 
to  appear  before  a  magistrate  and  swear  that  a  club  was  not 
properly  conducted,  and  the  police  could  then  enter  and  search 
the  premises,  if  the  magistrate  sanctioned  that  course.    In  the 
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case  of  a  club  which  had  been  convicted  of  offence  against  the 
law  (by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction),  the  sale  of  drink 
in  the  club  building  might  be  forbidden  by  the  court  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  and  provision  would  also  be  made  against  the  re- 
opening of  a  public  house,  where  a  renewal  of  the  licence  had 
been  refused,  as  a  bogus  club.  The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time, 
after  a  brief  and  friendly  discussion. 

On  the  same  day  (Jan.  30)  there  was  issued  a  document 
which  caused  much  dissatisfaction  among  politicians  of  both 
parties  and  the  public  generally  as  bearing  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  This  was  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  into  certain  allegations  which  had  been  made  by  Sir  J. 
Blundell  Maple,  M.P.,  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  horses  in 


(who  had  been  a  member  of  the  committee  which  produced  the 
important  report  on  War  Office  organisation  in  1901  ;  see 
Annual  Register  for  that  year,  p.  146),  Colonel  W.  Kenyon- 
Slaney,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  and  the  Hon. 
Evan  Charteris.  They  declared  their  belief  that  there  was  no 
justification  for  any  charge  of  bribery  or  corrupt  dealing  against 
any  British  officer  employed  in  connection  with  the  purchases 
in  question,  and  expressed  their  regret  that  Sir  J.  B.  Maple, 
while  he  repudiated  all  intention  of  conveying  a  charge  of  that 
description — a  repudiation  which  they  fully  accepted — had 
committed  himself  to  public  statements  which  were  universally 
understood  as  direct  attacks  on  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
British  officers.  The  only  specific  case  which  at  first  sight 
seemed  to  require  explanation  arose  out  of  a  misapprehension 
which  existed  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  position  of  a  veter- 
inary officer,  Captain  Hartigan.  His  position,  however,  it  was 
pointed  out,  was  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

The  committee's  vindication,  however,  of  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  British  officers  gave  only  the  more  point  to  their 
carefully  weighed  censures  on  the  want  of  care  or  intelli- 
gence, or  of  both  qualities,  exhibited  both  in  connection  with 
the  Hungarian  purchases  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
Committee  and  at  the  Remount  Department  over  a  long  period. 

As  to  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  purchases,  the  report  said  : — 
"We  are  satisfied  that  Colonel  St.  Quintin  (who  had  come 
forward  reluctantly,  and  only  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Im- 
perial Yeomanry  Committee,  to  undertake  this  work)  had  as  his 
only  object  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  assigned  to  him.  We 
realise  the  difficulty  of  his  position  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the 
demands  which  confronted  him.  At  the  same  time  we  regret 
that  before  giving  the  first  contract  he  did  not  take  more  steps 
to  ascertain  (a)  what  would  be  a  reasonable  price  to  pay,  and  (6) 
the  position  and  capacity  of  the  contractors  to  undertake  a  large 
contract  of  this  kind  without  resort  to  middlemen  ;  and  we  must 
point  out  that,  had  the  first  contract  been  made  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  second,  a  saving  of  nearly  12,000/.  would  have  resulted." 


Austria-Hungary.  It 


ned  by  Sir  Charles  Welby,  M.P. 
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Farther  on  the  committee  said :  "  Ought  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
Committee,  and,  still  more,  ought  the  Government  Remount 
Department  to  have  been  found  so  ill-informed  as  they  were  ?  " 

As  regarded  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Committee,  much  could 
be  said  on  their  behalf,  as  they  were  brought  together  hastily  to 
deal  with  a  sudden  emergency — i.e.,  the  demand  for  mounted 
troops  which  arose  after  the  reverses  of  December,  1899. 

"  The  case  of  the  Government  Remount  Department,"  pro- 
ceeded the  committee,  44  is  different.  In  that  case  the  decision 
to  resort  to  Hungary  as  a  field  for  obtaining  remounts  was  not 
apparently  come  to  as  the  result  of  a  sudden  emergency.  We 
feel  bound  to  express  the  surprise  with  which  we  have  learnt 
that  before  the  decision  to  purchase  for  the  Government  in 
Hungary  was  actually  come  to  in  April,  1900,  no  steps  had 
apparently  been  taken  since  1884 1  to  ascertain  the  best  sources  of 
supply  in  that  country,  the  best  methods  of  tapping  those  sources, 
or  the  most  reliable  people  to  employ.  The  war  had  by  that 
time  been  in  progress  six  months,  and  it  must  have  been  obvious 
that  a  heavy  dram  on  our  remounting  resources  was  inevitable. 
It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  after  the  outbreak  of  war  no  such 
preliminary  inquiries  and  arrangements  were  made  as  to  avoid 
hurried  and  ill-considered  measures  at  the  last  moment.  .  .  . 

44  We  consider  that  even  in  peace  time  it  should  obviously  be 
the  business  of  the  Remount  Department  to  study  systematically 
the  possibilities  afforded  by  different  countries  as  sources  of  horse 
supply  in  time  of  war,  and  the  best  means  of  making  use  of 
those  possibilities  in  the  event  of  emergency  arising.  There  are 
clearly  many  channels  through  which  such  information  could  be 
obtained.  It  is  most  surprising  that  no  attempt  should  have 
been  made  by  the  Remount  Department  to  utilise  the  services 
of  the  military  attache  at  Vienna  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion. We  consider  that  in  future  the  Remount  Department 
should  be  held  responsible  for  obtaining  such  information,  and 
for  keeping  it  up  to  date  by  systematic  reference  to  the  military 
attaches  and  to  such  other  sources  as  may  be  available." 

Naturally  the  subject  of  the  report  just  quoted  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  the  debates  connected  with  a  Supple- 
mentary War  Estimate  of  5,000,000/.  which  Mr.  Brodrick 
brought  forward  on  January  31,  making  a  total  of  61,070,000/. 
for  the  current  financial  year,  or  about  2,000,000/.  less  than 
the  sum  voted  in  1900-1.  In  order  that  the  committee  might 
form  an  idea  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  War  Office  the 
War  Secretary  stated  that  on  May  1,  1901,  we  had  in  South 
Africa  138,000  Regulars,  58,000  Colonials,  23,000  Yeomanry, 
20,000  Militia,  10,000  Volunteers— in  all  nearly  250,000  men. 
On  January  1,  1902,  there  were  141,000  Regulars  in  Africa, 
57,000  Colonials,  13,650  Yeomanry,  20,000  Militiamen,  and 
6,400  Volunteers— a  total  of  more  than  237,000  men.    So  the 

1  The  date  given  in  the  evidence  on  which  this  statement  was  based  was 
afterwards  corrected  by  the  witness  to  1896. 
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force  had  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  at  practically 
the  same  figure.  As  to  remounts,  129,000  horses  were  landed 
in  Africa  in  1901,  and  a  very  large  number  of  horses  were  pur- 
chased out  there.  The  supplies  of  horses  and  men  had  been 
kept  up  fully  and  regularly  from  the  first.  Including  the  men 
employed  in  the  remount  establishment  as  drivers  and  in  other 
capacities  280,000  men  had  been  fed  daily  last  year,  and  208,000 
horses  and  mules  and  30,000  oxen.  In  addition  we  had  in  our 
hands  27,000  Boer  prisoners  and  150,000  of  the  Boer  population. 
During  part  of  the  year  the  expenditure  was  5,500,000J.  a  month, 
but  now  it  had  been  reduced  t>y  1 ,000,0002.,  and  steps  had  been 
taken  to  secure  a  further  reduction. 

Mr.  Brodrick  declared  that  all  the  information  in  his  pos- 
session showed  that  the  blockhouse  system  had  had  excellent 
results.  A  large  portion  of  the  country  had  been  freed  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  In  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal 
the  safety  of  the  railways  was  now  practically  secured,  and  in 
Johannesburg  there  had  been  a  large  resumption  of  industry. 
There  were  in  only  three  localities  large  bands  of  the  enemy, 
probably  of  about  2,000  each,  under  Generals  De  Wet,  Louis 
Botha  and  Delarey  respectively,  still  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
policy  of  Lord  Kitchener  was  to  bring  these  forces  into  action, 
and  the  extension  of  the  blockhouse  system  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  avoid  coming  to  close  quarters  indefinitely.  He 
expressed  great  appreciation  of  the  immense  efforts  made  by  our 
mounted  troops,  who  had  undertaken  marches  of  prodigious 
length  with  unflinching  spirit  and  perseverance.  He  assured 
the  House  and  the  country  that  the  Government  were  not  likely 
to  slacken  their  efforts  to  provide  Lord  Kitchener  with  all  that 
was  necessary  to  finish  the  operations. 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  debate,  Sir  C.  Dilke  (Forest 
of  Dean,  Gloucestershire)  pointed  out  that  in  regard  to  remounts 
the  charge  against  the  Government  was  that  numbers  of  horses 
sent  out  had  died  or  had  proved  unserviceable.  Our  officers, 
he  said,  still  complained  of  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
remounts — a  statement  subsequently  corroborated  by  Mr.  W. 
Churchill  {OWiam). 

Sir  J.  B.  Maple  (Dulwich,  Camberwell)  having  denied  that 
he  had  ever  made  allegations  against  the  honour  of  British 
officers,  Mr.  C.  Hobhouse  (Bristol,  E.),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  horse  purchase  in  Austria-Hungary,  stated  that 
while  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  officers  con- 
cerned in  the  purchase  of  horses  had  accepted  any  bribes,  the 
price  paid  for  the  horses  was  excessive,  and  the  quality  of  the 
animals  purchased  was  doubtful.  The  Remount  Department, 
he  held,  was  probably  understaffed,  and  its  business  was  managed 
unsatisfactorily.  Later  on  Lord  Stanley  (West  Houghton,  Lanes) 
deprecated  attacks  which  had  been  made  on  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Remounts  (Major-General  Truman),  as  the  trans- 
actions of  which  complaint  was  made  had  not  been  carried  out 
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by  him,  but  by  the  Yeomanry  Committee.  The  proposals 
about  to  be  made  by  the  War  Office  would,  he  believed,  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  any  similar  breakdown  in  the  future.  The 
Government  were  now  sending  out  horses  in  advance  of  the 
actual  requirements,  and  the  animals  had  a  month's  rest  before 
they  went  into  the  field.  Several  Conservative  Members,  by 
no  means  satisfied,  expressed  strong  opinions  as  to  the  in- 
competence of  the  Remount  Department  and  its  head;  and 
Mr.  Brodrick  subsequently  admitted  that  General  Truman's 
connection  with  the  matters  in  question  would  have  to  be 
carefully  considered,  though  there  was  no  suggestion  that  he 
had  done  anything  unworthy.  Mr.  James  Lowther  (Thanet, 
Kent)  severely  blamed  the  committee  for  trying  to  palliate  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Hartigan  in  accepting  a  commission  of  2£ 
per  cent,  on  the  horses  which  he  passed,  and  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  regretted  that  he  should  have  been  reinstated  in  the 
public  service.  Mr.  Brodrick  thought  it  possible  that  Captain 
Hartigan  had  been  re-employed  because  veterinary  surgeons 
were  very  much  wanted  at  the  present  moment.  A  reduction 
which  Mr.  Labouchere  (Northampton)  had  moved  was  negatived 
by  106  to  75,  and  the  vote  ultimately  carried  by  159  to  56. 

On  the  report  of  the  vote  (Feb.  3)  Mr.  Brodrick  laid  stress 
on  the  fact  that  at  the  time  when  the  Hungarian  horse  pur- 
chases were  made  the  pressure  at  the  War  Office  was  very 
great.  The  department,  he  said,  was  often  urged  to  entrust 
work  to  the  hands  of  business  men,  and  this  was  what  Lord 
Lansdowne  did  when  he  invited  six  or  seven  gentlemen  of 
experience  to  undertake  the  equipment  of  the  Yeomanry  and 
provide  the  necessary  horses.  It  was  the  Yeomanry  Committee 
that  entered  into  the  contract  which  had  been  condemned,  and 
which  he  was  not  going  to  defend.  The  Yeomanry  Committee, 
Mr.  Brodrick  observed,  gave  the  contract  to  a  Mr.  Lewison, 
who  took  out  with  him  to  Hungary  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
Captain  Hartigan,  who  was  to  receive  a  commission  of  2£  per 
cent.,  not  on  each  horse  passed,  but  on  the  whole  number. 
Subsequently  Captain  Hartigan  arranged  to  receive  a  payment 
for  his  expedition  to  Hungary  of  2£  guineas  per  day,  thus 
becoming  Mr.  Lewison's  paid  agent.  The  Yeomanry  Com- 
mittee sent  Colonel  Maclean  to  inspect  the  horses,  and  he 
discharged  his  duty  well.  When  the  work  appeared  to  be 
nearing  its  end  the  veterinary  surgeon,  Captain  Webb,  who  had 
gone  out  with  Colonel  Maclean,  had  to  sail  for  South  Africa, 
and  Colonel  Maclean  had  to  replace  him.  Captain  Hartigan 
was  on  the  spot,  and  Colonel  Maclean  suggested  that  he  should 
be  engaged.  He  did  not  think  Colonel  Maclean  was  well 
advised  to  employ  the  man  who  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  contractor.  Neither  was  the  Yeomanry  Committee  well 
advised  to  allow  Colonel  Maclean  to  employ  Captain  Harti- 
gan. Colonel  Maclean  and  Colonel  St.  Quintin  had  retired 
from  the  service  and  could  not  be  censured,  if  they  deserved 
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censure,  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Captain  Hartigan's 
position  would  have  to  be  considered.  For  his  appointment 
as  veterinary  surgeon  at  Aldershot  the  Inspector-General  of 
Bemounts  was  not  responsible.  He  would  make  further  in- 
quiries into  the  case  of  Captain  Hartigan,  who  affirmed  that  he 
explained  fully  what  his  position  was  to  Colonel  Maclean. 

Turning  to  the  attacks  upon  General  Truman,  Mr.  Brodrick 
again  pointed  out  that  the  Inspector-General  of  Remounts  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Hungarian  contract,  and  that  he  was 
not  consulted  about  it  by  the  Yeomanry  Committee ;  nor  was 
he  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  employment  of  Captain 
Hartigan  in  Hungary.  While  no  imputations  had  been  made 
upon  the  honour  and  honesty  of  General  Truman,  his  capacity 
had  been  subjected  to  serious  criticism.  He  announced  that 
he  had  received  from  the  general  a  letter  in  which  he  asked 
for  a  court  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  his  department 
during  the  whole  of  the  war.  There  would  be  a  military  court 
of  inquiry,  and  its  report  would  be  presented  to  Parliament. 
An  inquiry  would  also  be  held  in  South  Africa  into  the  quality 
of  the  horses  recently  shipped  from  Hungary. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  (Stirling  Burghs)  said  that  there 
was  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  country  with  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  horses  elsewhere  than  in  Hungary,  and  urged  the 
Government  to  appoint  a  strong  and  independent  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject.  Mr.  Balfour  allowed  that 
the  question  could  not  be  left  where  it  was,  but  it  would  be 
insanity  to  have  an  inquiry  at  this  particular  moment,  because 
many  of  the  men  who  would  have  to  give  evidence  were  in 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Asquith  (Fife,  E.),  however,  complained 
that  the  tax-payer  had  been  mulcted  unnecessarily  to  the  extent 
of  10/.  or  12/.  a  horse,  and  were  then  told  that  it  was  unfair 
and  ungenerous  to  attempt  to  fix  the  responsibility.  Several 
supporters  of  the  Government  also  urged  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  interim  inquiry  into  the  remount  question,  and  Mr. 
Lee  (Fareham,  Hants)  mentioned  facts  which  might  well  have 
seemed  inconceivable.  He  said  that  he,  being  military  attache 
at  Washington  at  the  time,  was  not  informed  that  there  was 
any  intention  of  buying  horses  in  the  United  States  for  South 
Africa.  He  learned  from  American  newspapers  that  British 
officers  had  been  sent  to  buy  horses,  but  he  was  not  informed 
who  they  were  nor  asked  to  give  them  such  assistance  as  his 
position  implied  he  was  competent  to  give.  At  the  time  he 
had  the  opportunity,  through  the  good  will  of  a  high  official,  of 
getting  the  services  of  the  chief  horse  expert  of  the  United 
States  Army  as  adviser,  and  he  cabled  the  suggestion  to  the 
War  Office,'  but  received  no  reply.  In  the  end  the  Supple- 
mentary War  Vote  was  confirmed  by  226  to  64. 

On  the  same  evening,  as  a  means  of  giving  Mr.  Caine 
(Camborne,  Cornwall)  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  views  on  the 
subject,  Lord  G.  Hamilton  (Ealing,  Middlesex),  Secretary  for 
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India,  formally  moved  a  resolution  approving  the  recommen- 
dations made  in  the  report  of  the  Famine  Commission  of  1901 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  population  of  India.  Mr. 
Caine  dwelt  on  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  the  indebtedness 
of  the  cultivators,  contending  that  the  poverty  was  increasing, 
and  that  the  measures  suggested  by  the  Famine  Commission 
would  act  as  palliatives  only.  The  questions  of  rack-renting 
and  the  power  of  the  money-lender  it  left  untouched.  He 
advocated  an  efficient  system  of  irrigation  and  a  general  re- 
adjustment of  rents ;  also  the  reduction  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment. Lord  G.  Hamilton  denied  that  the  people  were 
becoming  poorer.  Every  branch  of  revenue,  except  land 
revenue,  was  increasing.  There  was  a  surplus  this  year,  and 
another  was  expected  next  year.  The  indebtedness  of  the 
cultivators  was  not  due  to  rack-rents  or  over- assessment,  but 
rather  to  the  fact  that  under  the  present  system  of  land  tenure 
the  cultivators  possessed  a  valuable  asset  which  they  could 
alienate.  It  was  also  due  to  the  legal  facilities  accorded  to 
money-lenders  for  enforcing  their  claims ;  as  to  that,  we  had, 
perhaps,  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  introduce  Western  ideas 
into  an  Eastern  country.  It  was  only  in  favoured  districts  that 
irrigation  would  prevent  drought.  Sir  E.  Vincent  (Exeter) 
expressed  himself  as  satisfied  by  facts  connected  with  the  recent 
famine  that  the  distress  of  the  Indian  people  in  times  of  famine 
was  not  due,  as  had  been  alleged,  to  a  high  assessment  of  land 
tax.  He  looked  forward,  he  said,  with  great  interest  to  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  banks  and  to  the  restriction  of  the 
power  of  alienation  among  the  ryots. 

On  the  same  evening,  in  the  Lords,  Lord  Raglan  (Under- 
Secretary  for  War),  replying  to  Lord  Carrington,  said  the 
arrangements  for  the  supply  of  meat  to  the  army  in  South 
Africa  had  hitherto  been  made  by  the  military  authorities  on 
the  spot.  With  regard  to  the  new  contract  with  Mr.  Bergl 
(made  here),  Mr.  Brodrick  had  received  from  the  firm  an  under- 
taking that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  meat  should  be  obtained 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  preference  to  Argentina. 
It  would  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  the 
protests  from  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  On  the 
contrary,  everything  had  been  done  that  could  reasonably  be 
done  to  encourage  the  supply  of  meat  from  the  British  Colonies. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  on  February  6  Mr.  Brodrick 
stated,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  the  military  court  of  inquiry, 
for  which  General  Truman  had  applied,  would  be  held  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  that  there  could  be  no  general  inquiry  into  the 
question  of  remounts  until  the  pressure  on  the  Remount  Depart- 
ment had  abated.  In  answer  to  another  question,  the  War 
Secretary  stated  the  conclusion  he  had  come  to  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Hartigan,  who  examined  horses  for  the  Yeomanry  Com- 
mittee at  the  request  of  Colonel  Maclean,  and  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  contractors.    Mr.  Hartigan  re-affirmed  that 
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he  had  fully  explained  his  position  to  Colonel  Maclean.  That 
officer's  recollection  did  not  altogether  confirm  this  ;  but  what- 
ever the  correct  version,  Mr.  Brodrick  held  that  Mr.  Hartigan, 
in  this  and  other  matters,  had  acted  very  inadvisedly,  to  say 
the  least ;  and  he  had  decided  that  Mr.  Hartigan's  temporary 
employment  as  civil  veterinary  surgeon  at  Aldershot  must 
terminate. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  (Feb.  13)  Lord  Tweedmouth,  in 
calling  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Horse 
Purchase  in  Hungary,  observed  that,  in  his  opinion,  Mr.  Harti- 
gan's  conduct  was  the  "  least  open  to  reprobation  of  all."  He 
maintained  that  what  came  out  from  the  evidence  was  that 
in  every  case  the  Government,  whether  buying  through  the 
Yeomanry  Committee  or  by  the  War  Office,  paid  for  the  horses 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  were  worth,  and  he  held  that 
wherever  in  the  world— the  United  States,  Argentina,  Italy  and 
at  home — the  Government  had  gone  to  buy  horses,  similar  facts 
could  be  elicited  if  a  proper  inquiry  were  instituted.  There 
ought,  he  urged,  to  be  a  full  and  unfettered  inquiry.  Lord 
Lonsdale,  who  had  been  commissioned  for  a  short  time  in  the 
winter  of  1899-1900  to  obtain  horses  for  the  War  Office,  and 
who  complained  that  he  had  been  cavalierly  treated  by  them, 
said  that  the  Remount  Department  had  been  for  many  years 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  world,  and  would  remain  so  so  long 


speech  in  support  of  the  view  that  there  ought  to  Be  an 
immediate  and  searching  inquiry.  Lord  Lansdowne  main- 
tained that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  a  responsible  kind 
as  to  the  generally  satisfactory  character  of  the  Hungarian 
remounts  to  set  against  all  the  opinions  of  disappointed  horse- 
dealers,  hotel  servants  and  other  such-like  people.  With  regard 
to  the  amount  of  general  information  possessed  by  the  Remount 
Department,  on  which  Sir  Charles  Welby's  Committee  had 
made  some  strong  observations,  Lord  Lansdowne  said  that  in 
July,  1899,  officers  were  sent  to  Italy,  Spain,  the  United  States 
and  Australia,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  best  sources  of  horse 
supply.  He  also  strenuously  denied  the  frequently  repeated 
allegation  that  there  had  been  a  general  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  War  Office  early  in  the  war  that  unmounted  men  were 
preferred  from  the  Colonies.  At  the  same  time  he  fully  ad- 
mitted that  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  had  been  that  the 
Remount  Department  "  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  better 
adapted  to  cope  with  a  great  emergency."  The  public  welcomed 
this  and  similar  official  acknowledgments,  but  not  with  entire 
confidence. 

At  this  point  in  the  year's  history  must  be  mentioned  the 
singular  episode  of  the  attempt  of  the  Dutch  Government  to 
bring  about  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  Boer  delegates  in  Europe.  It  has  been  seen  that 
when  during  the  debate  on  the  Address  Ministers  were  asked  if 
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they  had  received  proposals  in  the  direction  of  peace  negotia- 
tions from  the  Dutch  Prime  Minister,  Baron  de  Kuyper,  who  was 
then,  or  had  just  been,  paying  a  visit  to  London,  they  replied 
in  the  negative.  On  January  25,  however,  as  a  Parliamentary 
paper  issued  on  February  4  showed,  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary received  from  the  Dutch  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's,  Baron  Gericke,  an  aide-memoire,  setting  forth  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  the  Boer  authorities  in  Europe  and  South 
Africa  were  hampered  and  the  stoppage  of  the  war  hindered. 
They  could  not  deliberate  together,  they  were  mutually  ignorant 
of  each  other's  position,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Boer  delegates 
were  bound  by  their  letters  of  credence,  dating  from  before  the 
occupation  of  Bloemfontein.  Accordingly  Queen  Wilhelmina's 
Ministers,  offering  their  good  offices  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
the  opening  of  negotiations,  proposed  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  grant  safe-conducts  to  the  Boer  delegates,  enabling 
them  to  proceed  to  South  Africa  for  a  definite  period  and  then 
return  to  Europe  with  full  powers  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace.  The  Dutch  Government  would  then  place  them  in 
communication  with  British  plenipotentiaries. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  reply  was  dated  January  29.  It  stated 
that  while  they  entirely  appreciated  the  motives  of  humanity 
which  had  led  the  Dutch  Government  to  make  their  proposal, 
his  Majesty's  Government  felt  that  they  must  adhere  to  their 
previously  announced  decision,  that  it  was  not  their  intention 
to  accept  the  intervention  of  any  foreign  Power  in  the  South 
African  war.  Should  the  Boer  delegates  themselves  desire  to 
lay  a  request  for  safe  conduct  before  his  Majesty's  Government 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so.  But  it  was  not 
clear  that  the  delegates  retained  any  influence  over  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  or  had  any  voice  in 
their  councils.  It  was  understood  that  all  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  now  completely  vested  in  Mr.  Steyn  for  the  Boers  of 
the  Orange  River  Colony  and  in  Mr.  Schalk  Burger  for  those 
of  the  Transvaal  If  this  was  so  it  was  evident  that  the  quickest 
and  most  satisfactory  means  of  arranging  a  settlement  would  be 
by  direct  communication  between  the  leaders  of  the  Boer  forces 
and  his  Majesty's  Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
Government  had  decided  that  if  the  Boer  leaders  desired  to 
negotiate  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end  the 
negotiations  must  take  place,  not  in  Europe,  but  in  South 
Africa. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  reply  was  received  with  very  general 
approval  among  his  countrymen,  and  its  combined  courtesy 
and  reasonableness  even  secured  a  large  amount  of  recognition 
on  the  Continent.  On  February  5,  speaking  at  a  dinner  given 
in  his  honour  by  the  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, while  paying  homage  to  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  Dutch 
Government,  said  he  could  not  imagine  what  was  their  precise 
object  in  the  action  they  had  taken.    They  had  no  authority 
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from  the  enemies  of  England  residing  on  the  Continent,  who 
at  once  declared  the  suggestion  perfectly  absurd.  The  Premier 
supposed  that  more  probably  a  small  section  of  "  pro-Boers  " 
resident  in  England  were  responsible  for  this  curious  step.  The 
present  was  a  time  when  people  should  think  more  of  the 
suggestions  of  their  intellect  than  of  the  suggestions  of  their 
emotions.  What  was  the  aim  of  the  sacrifices  of  blood  and 
treasure  that  had  persistently  been  made  ?  He  would  say,  as 
Pitt  had  answered  a  similar  question  :  "  What  we  have  to  seek 
is  security." 

"  You  must  consider,"  proceeded  Lord  Salisbury,  "  the  feel- 
ings and  the  interests  of  the  loyal  men  in  South  Africa  who 
have  borne  so  much  and  risked  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
Empire  to  which  they  belong ;  and  when  you  have  fully  re- 
garded their  feelings  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  are  looking  upon  the  work 
you  are  carrying  through,  and  it  depends  whether  the  result 
is  such  as  they  can  admire,  or  whether  it  gives  them  no  op- 
portunity for  the  existence  of  that  emotion — it  must  depend 
on  that  whether  the  result  of  this  very  trying  three  or  four 
years  that  we  have  passed  through,  whether  that  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  great  Empire  to  which  we  belong,  and  to  extend 
and  increase  the  devotion  which  has  grown  with  every  year 
among  the  various  Colonies  of  the  Crown." 

Turning  from  the  South  African  question,  the  Premier  went 
on  to  say  that  when  that  obstacle  had  passed  away  the  main- 
tenance of  the  position  in  Ireland  would  still  remain  as  a  task 
for  the  Unionist  party.  The  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  party 
had  lately  expressed  themselves  in  language  more  bitter  than 
had  ever  fallen  from  the  lips  of  O'Connell  or  Parnell.  Unionists, 
he  strongly  maintained,  must  not  relax  their  efforts. 

A  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church 
in  Wales  moved  (Feb.  4),  in  an  earnest  and  impressive  speech 
by  Mr.  W.  Jones  (Ar/on,  Carnarvon),  and,  of  course,  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Government,  for  whom  Mr.  Ritchie  (Croydon), 
Home  Secretary,  spoke,  was  defeated,  but  only  by  218  to  177. 
The  remarkable  smallness  of  the  majority  appeared,  however, 
to  be  due  partly  to  the  slackness  of  some  Ministerialists  in 
regard  to  a  debate  which  they  did  not  look  upon  as  very  serious, 
and  partly  to  the  division  being  taken  unexpectedly  early. 

A  disagreeable  incident  occurred  (Feb.  8)  in  connection  with 
the  second  reading  of  the  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Bill.  In  the  debate  the  views  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill 
as  to  the  dangers  with  which  it  threatened  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  tie,  and  the  purity  of  family  life,  had  been  expressed 
with  much  eloquence  and  even  passion  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
(Greenwich),  while,  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  case  for  the 
measure  was  gravely  and  impressively  argued  by  Sir  H.  Fowler 
(Wolverhampton,  E.).  A  hostile  amendment  having  been  defeated 
by  the  decisive  majority  of  246  to  125,  a  division  was  called  on  the 
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main  question  of  the  second  reading,  and  wonld  just  have  been 
got  through  in  ordinary  circumstances  before  half-past  five — 
the  hour  after  which  on  Wednesdays,  under  the  old  rules, 
opposed  business  could  not  be  proceeded  with — in  time  to  allow 
of  the  putting  of  the  question  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Law.  That  question  could  only  have 
been  then  determined  if  the  Speaker  had  immediately  allowed 
the  closure  upon  it,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  he  would 
have  done  so.  But,  in  order  to  make  sure  against  such  a 
contingency,  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  deliberately 
loitered  in  the  "  No  "  lobby.  This  was  reported  to  the  Chair 
by  Sir  B.  Gurdon  (Norfolk,  N.),  one  of  the  tellers  for  the  Bill, 
and  the  Speaker  expressed  his  regret  at  the  occurrence.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  125,  the  numbers 
being  249  to  124,  but  the  hour  of  half-past  five  having  passed, 
no  further  progress  could  be  made  that  day.  A  good  deal  of 
indignation  was  felt  and  expressed  among  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Press  at  the  loitering  manoeuvre,  which,  indeed, 
was  generally  recognised  as  being  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  best  Parliamentary  traditions,  and  as  opening  up  alarming 
new  possibilities  of  obstruction.  No  time  was  found  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

A  general  debate  on  the  new  procedure  rules  proposed  by 
the  Government  occupied  the  sittings  of  February  6  and  7. 
Mr.  Balfour  (Manchester,  E.),  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
having  formally  moved  that  the  new  rules  be  considered  by 
the  whole  House,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  (Stirling  Burghs) 
submitted  an  amendment  asking  that  they  should  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee.  He  urged  that  it  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  House  was  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  nation,  and 
not  a  mere  factory  of  statutes,  and  that  efficiency  in  the  latter 
capacity  would  be  dearly  bought  if  it  entailed,  as  under  the 
new  rules  he  suggested  might  be  the  case,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
right  of  eliciting  information  from  Ministers,  and  so  of  exercis- 
ing control  over  the  policy  of  the  Executive.  The  mere  social 
or  personal  requirements  of  Members,  he  argued,  ought  not 
to  weigh  much.  Mr.  Chamberlain  (Birmingham,  W.),  Colonial 
Secretary,  pointed  out  in  reply  that  when  in  1882  Mr.  Glad- 
stone brought  in  drastic  proposals  for  the  reform  of  procedure, 
they  were  considered  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The 
Government,  he  reminded  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  were 
the  servants  of  the  majority  of  the  House  for  the  time  being, 
and  could  not,  even  if  they  desired  it,  disregard  the  wishes  of 
that  majority.  It  was  essential,  he  further  maintained,  to  take 
effective  steps  for  the  protection  of  order  in  the  House.  He 
defended  on  public  grounds  the  wisdom  of  consulting  the  con- 
venience of  Members.  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  maintained  that 
the  time  spent  on  questions  to  Ministers  might  be  greatly 
reduced  without  any  loss  to  the  public  interest.    Mr.  J.  Red- 
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mond  (Waterford)  maintained  that  the  Parliamentary  machine 
was  attempting  to  do  a  great  deal  too  much.  The  proposed 
new  rules  therefore  would  not  restore  Parliamentary  efficiency. 
To  that  end  devolution  was  necessary.  As  to  the  punitive  part 
of  the  proposed  rules,  Mr.  Redmond  said  that  no  penalties 
would  deter  the  Irish  Nationalists  from  making  in  the  House 
necessary  and  dignified  protests  against  the  oppression  of  their 
country.  They  would  scorn  to  apologise  for  doing  so,  and 
therefore  the  new  rules  pointed  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
Ireland. 

A  good  deal  of  unfavourable  criticism  of  the  new  rules  was 
offered  by  Independent  Ministerialists  like  Mr.  Chaplin  (Slea- 
ford,  Lines),  Mr.  J.  Lowther  (Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent),  Mr.  V.  Gibbs 
(St.  Albans,  Herts),  and  Mr.  Bowles  (Kings  Lynn).  The  last- 
named  speaker  appealed  to  the  Tory  party  not  to  sanction  the 
new  rules  on  the  ground  that  they  would  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  Radicals  to  effect  violent  constitutional  changes  whenever 
they  obtained  a  majority.  Mr.  A.  Elliot  (Durham),  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  a  general  support  to  the  rules  as  necessary 
for  a  reasonable  economy  of  Parliamentary  time.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court  (Monmouthshire,  W.)  feared  that  the  Government  scheme 
would  unduly  aggrandise  the  power  of  the  Executive.  Questions 
were  now  rightly  given  the  foremost  place  in  their  proceedings, 
as  the  right  of  interrogating  Ministers  at  the  commencement 
of  public  business  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  The  au- 
thority of  the  House  would  be  further  impaired  by  the  post- 
ponement of  motions  for  adjournment  till  the  evening  sitting. 
Sir  A.  Rollit  (Islington,  S.)  argued  that  the  only  effective  way  of 
overcoming  obstruction  was  to  remove  the  motive  for  obstruc- 
tion by  enabling  measures  which  had  reached  a  certain  stage 
to  be  carried  over  to  the  next  session  of  the  same  Parliament. 
Mr.  Balfour  did  not  believe  that  anything  could  be  gained  by 
sending  the  scheme  to  a  select  committee.  The  greatest 
change  ever  introduced  into  their  procedure — namely,  the 
closure— was  made  without  any  such  preliminary.  One  object 
of  the  Government  in  framing  these  rules  was  to  enable 
Members  to  fulfil  their  duties  without  sacrificing  all  their 
comfort ;  another  was  to  enable  great  debates  to  be  conducted 
in  a  regular  manner.  That  the  rules  would  allay  obstruction 
or  supply  the  Government  with  more  opportunities  for  legis- 
lation he  had  never  pretended.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's 
amendment  was  negatived  by  250  to  160,  and  the  original 
motion  agreed  to. 

The  consideration  of  the  new  procedure  rules  in  detail  began 
on  February  10,  when  Mr.  Balfour  moved  to  embody  the  follow- 
ing words  in  the  standing  orders:  "At  the  commencement  of 
every  Parliament,  or  from  time  to  time,  as  necessity  may  arise, 
the  House  may  appoint  a  deputy-chairman,  who  shall,  when- 
ever the  House  is  informed  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  be  entitled  to  exercise  all  the 
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powers  vested  in  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  including 
his  power  as  Deputy- Speaker."  Mr.  Dillon  {Mayo,  E.)  moved 
that  the  deputy-chairman  should  not  have  the  power  of  grant- 
ing the  closure  or  of  naming  a  Member  for  disregarding  the 
ruling  of  the  chair.  This  amendment  was  rejected  by  242  votes 
to  122,  and  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Balfour's  resolution  as  to 
the  appointment  of  a  deputy-chairman  was  carried  by  275  votes 
to  91. 

The  new  rules  bearing  on  the  prevention  of  Parliamentary 
disorder  were  then  taken  up.  In  this  connection  the  leading 
proposal  of  the  Government  was  an  alteration  in  the  standing 
orders  which  would  have  the  effect  that  the  several  periods 
of  suspension  for  disregarding  the  authority  of  the  chair  should 
be  increased  to  twenty,  forty,  and  eighty  days  during  which 
the  House  sat,  that  the  period  of  suspension  should  extend 
over  a  prorogation,  and  that  it  should  continue,  in  addition  to 
the  appointed  time,  till  the  Member  incurring  such  penalty  had 
"  written  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  expressing  his  sincere  regret 
to  the  House  for  the  offence  for  which  he  had  been  suspended." 
This  proposition  was  discussed  through  almost  all  the  sitting  of 
February  11  and  part  of  that  of  February  13.  It  very  soon 
became  evident  that  among  the  Ministerialists,  as  well  as  on 
the  Liberal,  and,  of  course,  the  Nationalist,  benches,  strong 
objection  was  entertained  to  some  features  of  the  proposed  rule, 
partly  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  suggested  penalties,  but 
still  more  because  of  the  suggested  exaction  of  an  apology — 
which  might  be  insincere — from  offending  Members.  So  strong 
and  widespread  were  the  feelings  expressed  on  this  head  that 
on  February  17  Mr.  Balfour  announced  certain  modifications. 
Offending  Members,  he  now  suggested,  should  not  be  asked  to 
express  "  sincere  regret,"  but  only  to  make  "  adequate  apology  " 
— the  Speaker  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  adequacy.  Another 
important  modification  of  a  different  character  in  the  proposed 
rule  was  intended  to  guard  against  a  Member's  resignation  of 
his  seat,  and,  as  might  be  likely  enough  to  happen  in  some 
cases,  his  re-election  without  having  purged  his  offence.  These 
changes  were  so  considerable  that  Mr.  Balfour  ultimately  con- 
sented, on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  Redmond,  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  suspension  rule  should  be  adjourned,  while  the 
House  should  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the  other  pro- 
posed new  rules.  On  the  same  evening,  February  17,  by  222 
votes  to  81,  a  new  standing  order  was  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  "  in  the  case  of  grave  disorder  arising  in  the  House,"  the 
Speaker  might,  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  take  that  step, 
without  question  put  "suspend  any  sitting  for  a  time  to  be 
named  by  him."  By  219  to  136  votes  the  House  previously 
rejected  an  amendment  withholding  this  new  power  from  the 
chairman  or  deputy-chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  when  acting 
as  Speaker.  A  new  rule  was  then  moved  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  enabling  a  Member  to  present  a  Bill  without  an  order 
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of  the  House  for  its  introduction,  and  providing  that  a  Bill  so 
presented  should  be  deemed  to  have  been  read  a  first  time.  A 
proviso  excluding  Bills  presented  by  the  Government  from  the 
operation  of  this  rule  was  negatived  by  221  to  151  votes,  and  the 
rule  carried. 

The  consideration  of  the  procedure  rules  was  continued  on 
February  18,  when  those  relating  to  the  sittings  of  the  House 
were  taken  up.  A  good  deal  was  said  as  to  the  probable 
effect  of  the  new  arrangements  on  the  opportunities  of  private 
Members.  Sir  C.  Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean,  Glouc.)  held  that  these 
would  be  seriously  curtailed.  Mr.  Labouchere  (Northampton),  on 
the  other  hand,  considered  that  private  Members  would  rather 
gain  by  the  change.  Sir  H.  Fowler  (Wolverhampton,  E.)  thought 
that  they  would  at  any  rate  suffer  no  loss,  but  he  did  not  oe- 
lieve  that  the  new  scheme  would  conduce  to  the  more  efficient 
transaction  of  business,  and  he  appealed  to  the  Government — 
as,  with  much  earnestness,  did  Mr.  Chaplin  (Sleaford,  Lines) — 
not  to  make  procedure  a  party  question.  Mr.  Balfour  declined 
to  accede  to  the  request  that  Ministers  should  forbear  to  in- 
fluence their  supporters.  Eventually  it  was  resolved,  by  230 
to  112,  to  strike  out  of  the  old  order  the  direction  that  the 
House  should  meet  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Fridays  at  three  o'clock.  On  the  motion  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words,  "  The  House  shall  meet  every  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  at  two  of  the  clock  for 
an  afternoon  sitting,  and  at  nine  of  the  clock  for  an  evening 
sitting,"  Mr.  L.  Hardy  (Ashford,  Kent)  moved  as  an  amendment 
to  leave  out  the  words  "  Wednesday  and  ".  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
B an nerman  (Stirling  Burghs)  supported  the  amendment.  So 
also,  when  the  debate  was  resumed  on  February  20,  did  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  (Monmouthshire,  W.),  Sir  H.  Fowler  (Wolverhampton, 
E.)  and  several  Conservatives,  including  Sir  F.  Dixon-Hartland 
(Uxbridge,  Middlesex),  Mr.  G.  Bowles  (King's  Lynn)  and  Mr.  J. 
Lowther  (Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent).  Mr.  Balfour's  proposal,  how- 
ever, was  strongly  supported  on  the  Ministerial  benches  by  Mr. 
Macartney  (Antrim,  S.),  Sir  F.  Milner  (Bassetlaw,  Notts)  and  Mr. 
Randies  (Cockermouth,  Cumberland) — who  pointed  out  that  it 
would  facilitate  visits  by  Members  to  their  constituents  at  a 
distance — and  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  from  the  other  side. 

In  the  course  of  a  general  reply,  Mr.  Balfour  declined  to 
consent  to  leave  this  an  open  question.  The  convenience  of 
Members  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  considerations  that  had  led 
the  Government  to  propose  that  the  business  now  taken  on  Wed- 
nesdays should  in  future  be  taken  on  Fridays  ;  but  it  was  by  no 
means  the  paramount  motive  for  their  action.  The  difficulty 
which  they  had  foreseen  was  that  of  obtaining  a  representative 
attendance  in  Committee  of  Supply  on  Friday  evenings  at  nine 
o'clock.  It  would  not  be  creditable  to  conduct  the  business  of 
Supply  in  very  thin  Houses,  and,  therefore,  the  Government 
did  not  think  it  right  to  allocate  Friday  evenings  for  the  die- 
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cussiort  of  the  Estimates.  The  fears  of  Members  who  thought 
it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  a  House  on  Friday  afternoons  if 
private  Members'  Bills  were  taken  at  those  sittings,  were,  he 
believed,  greatly  exaggerated.  Touching  upon  the  question  of 
the  convenience  of  the  new  arrangement,  he  reminded  the 
House  that  in  recent  years  the  custom  of  taking  a  holiday  at 
the  end  of  the  week  had  largely  extended  among  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  he  held  that  it  would  be  folly  for  the 
House  to  ignore  this  change  in  our  social  habits.  He  admitted 
that  there  was  some  weight  in  the  argument  that  long  sittings 
for  four  consecutive  days  might  put  a  certain  strain  upon 
Ministers,  the  officials  of  the  House,  and  Members  who  were 
constant  in  their  attendance ;  but  he  pointed  out  that  they 
must  set  against  this  the  advantage  of  a  fixed  interval  of  an 
hour  for  dinner.  He  mentioned  that  on  fuller  consideration 
the  Government  did  not  mean  to  press  their  new  rule  with 
regard  to  the  immediate  reference  to  Grand  Committees  of 
Bills  of  certain  classes  after  being  read  a  second  time. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  on  a  division  in  which 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  cross-voting,  by  263  to  166.  Mr. 
Dillon  (Mayo,  E.)  then  moved  that  the  House  should  con- 
tinue to  meet  at  three,  instead  of  two,  o'clock.  Two  King's 
Counsel,  Mr.  Duke  {Plymouth)  and  Mr.  Lawson  Walton  (Leeds, 
S.)t  pleaded  for  the  retention  of  the  old  hour  of  meeting  in  the 
interest  of  lawyers  whose  work  necessitated  their  presence  in 
court  till  four  o'clock,  but  the  amendment  was  negatived  by 
256  to  109.  Another  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Broadhurst 
(Leicester),  for  a  continuous  sitting  from  two  to  eleven,  and 
no  later,  was  supported  by  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  but 
negatived  (after  the  application  of  the  closure)  by  212  to  105. 
The  further  consideration  of  the  new  rules  was  deferred,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Balfour,  till  after 
Easter. 

In  the  meantime  the  attention  of  the  country  had  been 
much  less  occupied  by  the  reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure 
than  by  questions  relating  to  the  position  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Far  East.  In  this  connection  the  public  mind  was  sub- 
jected to  somewhat  sharp  oscillations  of  emotion  within  a  very 
few  days.  On  February  10,  in  both  Houses,  the  sufficiently 
startling  admission  was  made  that  the  position  of  Wei-hai-wei 
— secured  ostensibly  as  a  counter-weight  to  the  acquisition  of 
Port  Arthur  by  Russia — was  from  a  military  and  naval  point  of 
view  worthless.  A  question  having  been  asked  on  the  subject 
by  Lord  Spencer  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Onslow,  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  said  that  the  idea  of  fortifying  the 
place — which  could  only  be  done  at  enormous  cost  and  with 
doubtful  advantage — had  been  abandoned.  The  Chinese  regi- 
ment maintained  there  would  be  gradually  disbanded  or 
withdrawn,  and  the  administration  would  be  in  civilian  hands. 
Since  January  1  Wei-hai-wei  had  been  under  the  control  of 
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the  Colonial  Office.  There  was  no  idea  of  returning  it  to 
China  or  of  making  it  over  to  any  other  Power.  The  place 
was  a  useful  one  for  small  arms  practice  and  experiments  in 
naval  gunnery ;  it  would  also  serve  as  a  sanatorium  for  our 
forces  in  the  Far  East. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  where  a  similar  Ministerial 
statement  was  made,  no  discussion  took  place.  In  the  Lords, 
however,  Lord  Rosebery  could  not  be  expected  to  refrain  from 
twitting  Ministers  with  the  change  in  their  tone  respecting  this 
possession.  He  remembered  the  flourish  of  trumpets  with 
which  its  acquisition  was  announced,  and  now  it  turned  out 
that  we  had  only  obtained  a  second-class  watering-place.  Vis- 
count Goschen  had  listened  with  some  surprise  to  the  statement 
of  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Wei-hai-wei  occupied  a  most  important  position  in 
the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li-,  and  exhaustive  inquiries  were  made  as  to 
its  capacities  at  the  time  that  the  lease  was  taken.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  decision  not  to  fortify  it  was  based  on 
financial  or  strategical  considerations.  The  Earl  of  Selborne 
(First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  said  that  the  decision  had  been 
arrived  at  on  purely  strategical  considerations.  There  was  an 
extraordinary  concurrence  of  naval  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
course  which  his  Majesty's  Government  had  adopted. 

Without  doubt,  if  the  announcement  with  regard  to  Wei- 
hai-wei  had  stood  alone,  the  country  would  have  been  in  the 
presence  of  a  Ministerial  acknowledgment  that  Great  Britain 
now  occupied  a  position  of  distinct  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  Russia  in  the  Far  East.  Within  two  days,  however, 
another  announcement  followed  which  put  an  entirely  different 
complexion  on  the  whole  situation.  On  February  12  England 
and  the  world  knew  that  there  was  an  Anglo -Japanese  alliance. 
The  convention  embodying  it  had  been  signed  on  January  30 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  Minister 
in  London.  It  set  forth  that  the  two  Governments,  actuated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  maintain  the  status  quo  and  general  peace 
in  the  extreme  East,  and  being  specially  interested  in  maintain- 
ing the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Empires  of 
China  and  Corea,  and  in  securing  equal  opportunities  in  those 
countries  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations,  agreed 
as  follows : — 

"  The  High  Contracting  Parties  having  mutually  recognised 
the  independence  of  China  and  of  Corea  declare  themselves  to 
be  entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive  tendencies  in  either 
country.  Having  in  view,  however,  their  special  interests,  of 
which  those  of  Great  Britain  relate  principally  to  China,  while 
Japan,  in  addition  to  the  interests  which  she  possesses  in 
China,  is  interested  in  a  peculiar  degree  politically,  as  well  as 
commercially  and  industrially,  in  Corea,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  recognise  that  it  will  be  admissible  for  either  of  them 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  indispensable  in  order  to 
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safeguard  those  interests  if  threatened  either  by  the  aggressive 
action  of  any  other  Power,  or  by  disturbances  arising  in  China 
or  Corea,  and  necessitating  the  intervention  of  either  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  subjects. 

44 II.  If  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan,  in  the  defence  of  their 
respective  interests  as  above  described,  should  become  involved 
in  war  with  another  Power,  the  other  High  Contracting  Party 
will  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  use  its  efforts  to  prevent 
other  Powers  from  joining  in  hostilities  against  its  ally. 

44  III.  If  in  the  above  event  any  other  Power  or  Powers 
should  join  in  hostilities  against  that  ally,  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party  will  come  to  its  assistance  and  will  conduct  the 
war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  it. 

44 IV.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  neither  of 
them  will,  without  consulting  the  other,  enter  into  separate 
arrangements  with  another  Power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  in- 
terests above  described. 

44  V.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  either  Great  Britain  or 
Japan,  the  above-mentioned  interests  are  in  jeopardy,  the  two 
Governments  will  communicate  with  one  another  fully  and 
frankly." 

Article  VI.  provides  that  the  agreement  shall  come  into 
effect  at  once  and  remain  in  force  five  years,  and,  if  not 
denounced  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  till  a  year  after  being 
denounced  by  either  party.  44  But  if,  when  the  date  fixed  for 
its  expiration  arrives,  either  ally  is  actually  engaged  in  war,  the 
alliance  shall,  ipso  facto,  continue  until  peace  is  concluded." 

The  general  attitude  of  public  opinion  towards  the  Japanese 
alliance  was,  without  doubt,  cordially  favourable.  Por  several 
years  the  Japanese  nation  had  enjoyed  an  exceptionally  large 
measure  of  British  sympathy,  and  while  it  was  recognised  that 
such  engagements  as  those  into  which  we  had  entered  with 
them  were  at  variance  with  the  recent  traditions  of  our  foreign 
policy,  the  prevailing  feeling  was  that  there  was  an  effective 
community  of  interests  between  the  two  countries.  That  being 
so,  while  there  were  competent  students  of  public  affairs  whose 
view,  earnestly  expressed  in  the  Spectator,  was  that  the  risks 
involved  were  too  serious,  and  that  British  policy  had  been 
placed  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  Japan,  the  greatly  preponderat- 
ing opinion  was  that  by  a  bold  and  original  piece  of  diplomacy 
the  position  and  prestige  of  this  country  had  been  materially 
benefited  in  a  region  where  we  could  not  afford  to  allow  them 
to  decline.  Striking  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling 
among  the  upper  classes — to  whom,  however,  there  was  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  at  all  peculiar — appeared  in  the 
loud  cheers  with  which,  contrary  to  the  usually  undemonstrative 
habits  of  the  Peers,  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  greeted  on 
entering  the  House  of  Lords  on  February  13.  At  that  sitting 
Lord  Spencer  asked  if  further  papers  were  to  be  laid  before 
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Parliament  respecting  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement.  He 
said  that  he  felt  strongly  that  we  ought  not  to  enter  into 
offensive  and  defensive  alliances,  which  were  contrary  to  the 
settled  policy  of  this  country,  without  urgent  reasons  for  doing 
so  ;  and  he  was  riot  aware  that  any  such  reasons  had  been 
shown.  Lord  Lansdowne  replied  that  no  more  papers  would  be 
produced.  The  agreement  spoke  for  itself,  and  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  publish  documents  referring  to  the  negotiations. 
He  could  not  allow  that  the  Government  were  necessarily  to 
blame  if  they  abandoned  a  traditional  policy  of  isolation.  A 
country  must  have  an  extraordinary  amount  of  self-sufficiency 
which  could  take  upon  itself  to  say  without  reservation  that  all 
foreign  alliances  were  to  be  avoided.  The  question  in  any  given 
case  should  be  whether  the  alliance  was  desirable  and  the  price 
paid  for  it  reasonable.  The  present  treaty  had  been  concluded 
in  the  interests  of  peace.  Japan  could  well  hold  her  own  in 
combat  with  a  single  Power,  but  if  she  were  attacked  by  more 
than  one  she  would  be  in  imminent  peril ;  and  against  a  coali- 
tion of  Powers  we  meant  to  protect  her.  That  being  so,  we 
could  not  avow  our  policy  too  frankly  or  too  distinctly.  The 
agreement  would  not  only  make  for  peace,  but  should  peace 
unfortunately  be  broken,  it  would  tend  to  restrict  the  area 
within  which  hostilities  were  likely  to  take  place. 

Lord  Rosebery  said  that  his  first  impression  was  favourable 
to  the  treaty,  and  he  could  only  express  his  surprise  that  the 
Government  had  not  come  to  some  such  understanding  long 
ago.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the  phrase  "  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Empire  of  China  "  comprehended  Manchuria,  and 
whether  the  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  Wei-hai-wei  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  signature  of  the  treaty.  Lord 
Lansdowne  answered  that  his  Majesty's  Government  had  never 
doubted  that  Manchuria  formed  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
and  the  phrase  must  be  held  to  include  Manchuria.  He  would 
not  undertake  to  say  that  some  of  his  colleagues  might  not 
have  been  consciously  or  unconsciously  influenced  in  respect  to 
the  modification  of  former  intentions  regarding  Wei-hai-wei  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  treaty  was  impending. 

In  the  Commons,  on  the  same  day,  Lord  Cranborne  (Ro- 
chester), Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  said,  in  reply  to 
questions,  that  the  substance  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement 
had  been  communicated  before  publication  to  the  United  States 
Government,  which  had  as  yet  expressed  no  opinion  upon  it, 
and  also  to  the  German  Government.  The  Anglo-German 
agreement  was  still  in  force.  Mr.  Norman  (Wolverhampton,  S.) 
having  obtained  leave  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
agreement  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  involve  us  in  a 
war  with  France  and  Russia,  and  that  it  would  tie  British 
policy  hard  and  fast  to  the  wheels  of  Japanese  policy.  It  was 
believed  that  Japan  and  Russia  had  been  preparing  for  war  for 
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some  time,  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  treaty  was- 
aimed  at  Russia.  That  he  regarded  as  unfortunate  at  a  time 
when  many  influential  politicians  were  hoping  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  with  Russia,  whose  friendly  attitude  to- 
wards us  throughout  the  South  African  war  deserved  recognition. 
In  reply,  Lord  Cranborne  said  that  the  agreement  had  not 
been  conceived  in  an  aggressive  spirit.  The  principles  of  the 
"open  door"  and  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  had  been 
laid  down  in  several  previous  public  documents,  and  accepted 
by  almost  all  the  Powers.  Those  two  principles  and  the  re- 
cognition of  Japan's  special  interests  in  Corea,  which  were 
admitted  by  Russia  in  1898,  were  the  three  main  foundations 
of  the  agreement.  Some  foreign  countries  were  disposed  to 
resort  to  a  policy  of  spheres  of  influence  in  China,  and  that  we 
regarded  as  objectionable.  Lord  Cranborne  pointed  out  that  it 
was  only  when  either  party  to  the  alliance  was  the  subject  of 
aggression  from  two  Powers  in  combination  that  the  obligation 
on  the  other  to  fight  would  come  into  effect,  and  that  whether 
or  not  such  aggression  had  been  suffered  would  be  a  question 
for  the  ally  so  called  upon.  He  added  that  all  through  the 
difficulties  in  China  we  had  acted  in  cordial  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  agreement 
would  be  fully  approved  by  the  American  Government. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  took  the  same  line  as  Lord 
Spencer  in  regard  to  the  treaty,  holding  that  no  sufficient 
cause  had  been  shown  for  an  engagement  which  would  expose 
us  to  far  more  serious  risks  than  Japan  would  be  likely  to 
incur.  This  country  desired  to  associate  itself  with  Japan 
while  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  Russia ;  and  it. 
seemed  to  him  that,  as  the  present  position  of  affairs  in  China 
was  admitted  to  be  satisfactory,  an  interchange  of  diplomatic 
notes  would  have  been  enough  for  all  our  purposes.  Mr. 
Balfour  did  not  think  that  an  interchange  of  notes  would 
have  had  the  effect  desired.  Like  Lord  Lansdowne,  he 
insisted  that  the  alliance  made  for  peace.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
said  that  by  agreeing  to  this  treaty  the  Government  were 
staking  upon  the  throw  of  a  die  the  peace  and  future  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  Speeches  were  made  in  cordial  approval  of 
the  agreement  by  Sir.  H.  Vincent  (Sheffield,  Central),  Mr.  J. 
Walton  (Barnsley,  W.  R.  Yorks),  Lord  Percy  (Kensington,  S.) 
and  Mr.  Macdona  (Rotherhithe),  and  the  motion  for  adjournment 
was  withdrawn. 

On  the  same  day,  February  13,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Guildhall  with  the  address  (already  referred  to) 
from  the  City  Corporation,  eulogising  his  Imperial  statesman- 
ship. He  met  with  a  remarkable  welcome,  the  gathering  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  leading 
representatives  of  every  phase  of  City  life.  He  acknowledged 
the  honour  done  him  in  an  impressive  speech,  in  which  he  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  war  had  been  supported  by  the 
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conscience  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  by  the  unmistakably 
demonstrated  approbation  of  our  sister  nations  across  the  sea. 
The  issue  in  it,  lying  behind  all  others,  had  been  "  the  main- 
tenance of  our  position  in  South  Africa,  and  our  Imperial  exist- 
ence." For  those  objects,  for  which  already  so  great  a  price 
had  been  paid,  we  were  pledged  to  continue  to  the  end,  to  be 
steadfast  till  our  position  had  been  finally  established.  A  step 
towards  Imperial  consolidation  had  been  taken,  and  it  was 
essential  that  we  should  not  "  ignore  the  opinion  of  these  allies 
of  our  blood,  or  compromise  the  issue  for  which  they  and  we 
have  fought."  At  a  Mansion  House  luncheon  which  followed, 
Mr.  Balfour  observed  that  while  it  was  quite  true  that,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  said,  they  were  that  day  paying  homage  to  a 
principle,  that  principle  was  embodied  for  them,  and  he  thought 
rightly  embodied,  in  the  personality  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies. 

In  the  latter  half  of  February  there  was  a  considerable 
evolution  of  activity  on  the  part  of  private  Members  of  both 
Houses,  in  the  sphere  of  social  and  economic  reform  ;  but  the 
results,  for  the  most  part,  were  not,  at  least  immediately,  of  a 
substantial  character.  The  doctrine  of  the  liability  of  the  "  un- 
earned increment  "  in  the  value  of  landed  property  to  special 
taxation  was  exhibited  on  the  Urban  Site  Value  Rating  Bill, 
the  second  reading  of  which  was  moved  (Feb.  19)  by  Mr. 
Trevelyan  (Sowerby  Bridge,  W.  R.  Yorks),  who  described  the 
measure  as  embodying  the  recommendations  of  a  memorandum 
signed  by  five  members  of  the  Local  Taxation  Commission, 
including  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  its  chairman.  The  Bill 
proposed  to  establish  a  special  site  value  rate  in  urban  districts, 
to  be  assessed  on  the  annual  value  of  all  land,  whether  occupied 
or  not,  as  distinct  from  the  value  of  buildings.  It  was  to  be 
limited  to  2s.  in  the  pound  and  chargeable  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  persons  at  present  liable  to  pay  rates.  Future  tenants 
would  be  entitled  to  deduct  from  their  rents  one-half  of  the 
rate.   No  interference  with  existing  contracts  was  contemplated. 

This  project  was  supported  by  the  full  weight  of  the  front 
Opposition  bench  of  both  sections,  Mr.  Trevelyan  being  backed 
by  Mr.  Haldane  (Haddingtonshire),  who  said  that  the  Bill  would 
remedy  a  great  injustice ;  by  Sir  E.  Grey  (Berwick,  North- 
umberland), who  maintained  that  it  would  do  something  to 
diminish  overcrowding  by  promoting  the  erection  of  buildings 
on  the  outskirts  of  towns  ;  and  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  (Monmouth- 
shire, W.),  who  predicted  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  principle 
involved.  Among  those  who  opposed  the  Bill  were  Mr.  Bos- 
cawen  (Tonbridge,  Kent),  who  said  that  such  legislation  would 
tempt  property  owners  on  the  outskirts  of  towns  to  erect  jerry- 
built  structures,  in  order  to  avoid  special  rates.  On  behalf  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Grant  Lawson  (Thirsk,  N.  R.  Yorks)  asked 
the  House  to  reject  the  Bill  as  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  repudiation  of  contracts  and  the  spoliation  of  minorities.  So 
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far  from  representing  the  views  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
(Lord  Balfour),  it  contained  provisions  which  he  would  certainly 
oppose.  The  Bill  was  thrown  out,  but  only  by  229  to  158, 
twelve  Unionists  voting  in  the  minority. 

On  the  previous  afternoon  (Feb.  18),  in  the  Lords,  Lord 
Avebury  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Shops  (Early  Closing) 
Bill,  explaining  that  it  proposed  that  two-thirds  of  the  shop- 
keepers in  any  locality  could,  by  memorialising  the  local  author- 
ity, get  them  to  issue  a  regulation  for  the  time  of  closing  of  all 
shops,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  classes.  Lord  Avebury 
pointed  out  that  the  Bill  had  a  very  large  amount  of  support 
from  the  classes  of  shop  assistants  and  of  tradesmen,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  unanimously  voted  its  principle, 
and  that  it  was  urgently  needed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  very 
excessive  hours  which  a  select  committee  of  the  Lords  had 
in  1901  found  to  prevail,  and  declared  to  be  "grievously 
injurious  to  health."  Lord  Wemyss  having  moved  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill,  Lord  Belper,  for  the  Government,  opposed  it  point- 
blank.  Lord  Salisbury  (who  was  unable  to  be  present)  had 
secured  the  inclusion  in  the  report  of  the  select  committee  of 
a  recommendation  that  Town  Councils  should  be  authorised  to 
"  pass  provisional  orders  making  such  regulations  in  respect  of 
the  closing  of  shops  as  may  seem  to  them  to  be  necessary,"  and 
Lord  Belper  laid  great  stress  on  the  difference  between  this 
recommendation  and  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  before  the  House. 
The  difference,  however,  certainly  seemed,  as  Lord  Spencer 
said,  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  detail,  and  Lord  Avebury  inti- 
mated his  readiness  to  accept  the  safeguard  desired  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  the  retention  of  Parliamentary  control,  through  the 
local  regulations  being  passed  in  the  form  of  provisional  orders. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  earnestly  supported  the  Bill.  Its 
rejection  by  57  to  26  votes,  with  no  alternative  offered,  reflected 
very  little  credit  on  either  the  Government  or  the  majority  of 
the  Peers. 

Much  more  favourable  was  the  reception  at  first  met  with 
by  a  measure  called  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  (1901) 
Amendment  Bill,  of  which  Lord  Lytton  moved  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  February  27.  Its  object  was 
to  repair  the  mischief  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  laundry 
provisions  from  the  Act  in  question  during  its  passage  through 
Parliament  (see  Annual  Register  for  1901,  pp.  178-80),  a  pro- 
ceeding which  had  left  the  persons  engaged  in  a  large  and 
growing  industry  with  the  confessedly  inadequate  protection 
afforded  by  the  Act  of  1895,  and  in  the  case  of  "  institution 
laundries  "  with  no  protection  at  all.  This  state  of  things, 
induced  by  the  weak  surrender  of  the  Government  in  presence 
of  the  opposition  offered,  mainly  by  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Members,  on  behalf  of  the  institutions  in  question,  had  caused 
widespread  dissatisfaction  among  persons  of  all  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.    Lord  Lytton's  Bill 
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proposed  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  the 
workers  in  all  laundries  carried  on  for  profit  (as  he  showed  that 
many  of  the  institution  laundries  were),  except  domestic  ones 
in  which  only  members  of  the  resident  family  were  employed. 
The  Government  (through  Lord  Belper)  assented  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  which  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester  and  Rochester  on  behalf  of  those  connected  with 
great  Church  of  England  reformatory  institutions,  and  by  Lord 
Windsor  and  Lord  Spencer,  and  the  second  reading  was  ob- 
tained without  a  division.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Bill  passed 
through  Committee  without  amendment  (March  13),  the  only 
opposition  coming  from  Lord  Llandaff ;  was  further  considered 
and  returned  without  amendment  by  the  Standing  Committee  ; 
and  was  read  a  third  time  on  March  20.  Yet,  though  Parlia- 
ment sat  for  most  of  the  rest  of  the  year,  time  was  never  found 
for  the  consideration  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  reform  of 
which  the  necessity  was  indisputably  established,  but  only 
experienced  by  persons  possessing  no  votes. 

The  subject  of  the  excessive  hours  often  worked  on  rail- 
ways was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February 
25,  when  Captain  Norton  (Neimngton,  W.)  moved  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  the  Government  should  exercise  their 
power  to  call  for  returns  of  the  hours  exceeding  twelve 
per  day  worked  by  railway  servants,  and  of  cases  where 
work  was  resumed  with  intervals  of  less  than  nine  hours. 
Mr.  Bell  (Derby),  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants,  who  seconded  the  motion,  gave  a  long  array 
of  figures  to  show  that  excessive — sometimes  extremely  excessive 
— terms  of  continuous  work  were  required  by  various  companies 
from  their  men,  and  maintained  that  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  accidents  to  railway  workers  since  1896  had  been  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  hours  worked.  Mr.  Jackson  (Leeds, 
N.),  chairman  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  pointed  out 
that  in  the  case  of  railway  servants  there  was  an  important 
distinction  between  being  on  duty  and  being  at  work  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  and  that  men  were  often  kept 
on  duty  for  a  long  time  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of 
railway  managers.  He  maintained  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  connection  between  accidents  and  long  hours.  Mr.  Bryce 
(Aberdeen,  S.)  feared  that  the  Act  of  1893  had  not  been  a  success  ; 
for  it  was  intended  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  and  these 
evidently  remained  far  too  long.  Mr.  G.  Balfour  (Leeds,  Central), 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  believed  that  the  Act  had 
been  a  success.  But,  as  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  it  came 
into  operation,  it  might  be  well  to  obtain  returns  from  the 
companies  in  order  to  compare  them  with  those  published  a 
decade  or  so  ago  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1889. 
He  would,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  accept  the  motion  if  its 
supporters  would  be  content  with  such  returns  as  were  then 
furnished,  which  had  only  to  do  with  hours  worked  by  railway 
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servants  whose  duty  involved  safety  to  trains  and  passengers 
and  with  cases  in  which  work  was  resumed  with  intervals  of  less 
than  eight  hours.  Mr.  Balfour  put  this  limitation  into  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  ;  but  it  being  then  midnight 
the  Speaker  ruled  that  no  amendment  could  be  moved,  and  the 
original  motion  was  carried  by  151  to  144.  A  few  Unionists 
voted  in  the  majority.  The  Opposition,  of  course,  cheered 
loudly,  but  the  position  of  the  Government  did  not  appear  to 
be  impaired. 

On  the  following  day  (Feb.  26)  Lord  C.  Manners  (Melton, 
Leicestershire),  in  a  maiden  speech,  moved  the  second  read- 
ing of  a  measure  of  considerable  importance  to  the  working 
classes,  which  was  destined  to  find  its  way  to  the  Statute-book, 
having  behind  it  throughout  its  course  a  large  measure  of  zealous 
support  from  persons  on  both  sides  in  politics.  This  was  the 
Mic  Iwives  Bill,  proposing  to  establish  a  central  Board,  consist- 
ing of  four  registered  medical  practitioners,  two  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  one  person  nomi- 
nated by  the  Association  of  County  Councils,  which  was  to 
frame  rules  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  certificates  to  midwives 
and  the  course  of  training  which  they  should  undergo.  It  was 
also  to  provide  for  the  restriction  of  the  practice  of  midwives 
within  due  limits.  Sir  J.  Tuke  (Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews 
Universities)  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  mainly  because  it 
did  not  contain  the  clause  of  the  Bill  of  1900,  which  prevented 
uncertified  midwives  from  practising — an  omission  which,  in 
his  opinion,  rendered  the  present  measure  futile  and  even 
mischievous.  Sir  B.  Simeon  (Southampton)  and  Dr.  Ambrose 
(Mayo,  W.)  opposed  the  Bill.  Dr.  Farquharson  (Aberdeenshire, 
W.)  and  Sir  M.  Foster  (London  University)  supported  it.  Mr. 
Ritchie  (Croydon),  Home  Secretary,  cordially  approved  the  Bill 
as  a  modest  measure  attempting  nothing  more  than  to  place  at 
the  service  of  women  who  required  assistance  at  a  time  of  peril 
the  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  judge  whether  or 
not  the  person  called  in  was  trustworthy.  The  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  without  a  division,  and  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Law. 

The  interests  of  another  section  of  the  working  classes — 
those  employed  in  the  pottery  industry — were  briefly  under  the 
view  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  1.  In  Committee  of 
Supply  on  the  vote  on  account  of  19,095,O00J.  for  the  Civil 
Service  and  Revenue  Departments,  Sir  C.  Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean, 
Glouc.)  called  attention  to  the  question  of  lead  poisoning  in 
the  Potteries.  He  made  reference  particularly  to  the  arbitration 
in  which  Lord  James  of  Hereford  acted  as  umpire  in  October, 
1901,  between  the  Home  Office  and  the  employers,  with  regard 
to  certain  new  special  rules  proposed  by  the  Home  Ofifice,  re- 
stricting to  a  very  small  percentage  the  amount  of  soluble  lead  to 
be  used  in  glazes.  On  thiB  point  Lord  James  had  adjourned  the 
arbitration  for  eighteen  months.    At  the  same  time  he  gave  his 
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seal  to  an  agreement  between  the  Home  Office  and  the  em- 
ployers as  to  certain  detailed  sanitary  improvements  where  lead 
was  used  without  restriction,  and  also  suggested  that  in  the 
case  of  manufacturers  who  used  a  particularly  small  amount  of 
soluble  lead  in  their  glazes  there  might  be  exemption  from  rules 
bearing  hardly  upon  them.  Sir  C.  Diike  inquired  if  this  recom- 
mendation would  be  acted  on.  Mr.  Ritchie  {Croydon),  Home 
Secretary,  denied  that  the  case  of  the  Department  had  broken 
down,  as  had  been  alleged  by  Mr.  Coghill  (Stoke-upon-Trent),  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  A  certaiu  number  of  special 
rules,  he  pointed  out,  were  agreed  to.  The  Home  Office  had 
simply  failed  to  make  out  that  part  of  their  case  which  was  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  solubility,  and  the  decision  upon 
that  question  was  deferred  for  eighteen  months.  Certain  rules 
would  now  be  circulated  among  the  employers,  and  he  trusted 
that  many  manufacturers  would  apply  to  be  placed  on  the 
"  golden  list  "  of  those  who  observed  the  rules. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Government,  acting  herein  in  pursuance 
of  an  assurance  given  during  the  debate  on  the  Address,  it  was 
agreed  without  a  division,  in  the  Commons  (Feb.  24).  and  the 
Lords  vMarch  3*.  that  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  should 
be  appointed  "  to  consider  the  standing  orders  relating  to 
houses  occupied  by  persons  of  the  labouring  class  and  the 
clauses  usually  inserted  in  private  and  local  Bills,  and  Pro- 
visional Order  Continuation  Rills,  in  pursuance  thereof ;  and 
to  report  whether  any  amendments  should  be  made  in  such 
standing  orders  and  clauses,  and  especially  whether  any  and 
what  provision  should  be  made  tor  be::er  securing  the  rehousing 
of  all  persons  of  the  labourite  class  who  may  be  displaced  in 
connection  with  the  undertakings  to  which  the  Bills  relate, 
whether  displaced  under  the  powers  given  by  the  Bills  or  other- 
wise." 

Reverting  to  puhho  business  on  the  grand  scale,  we  may 
now  present  the  annexed  abstract  of  the  Navy  Estimates  for 
UKvJ-o.  and  comparison,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  with 
the  ivrresivndmg  votes  tor  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  outset  ot  his  explanatory  statement  accompanying  the 
Navy  Fstimaics.  the  First  Lord  ot  the  Admiralty  ^Lord  Sel- 
borne*  observed .  "  The  Admiralty  has  bee  n  expanding  con- 
currently with  the  general  expansion  ot  the  Navy,  and  it  is  one 
ot  the  most  important  dutvs  o:  the  txvard  to  supervise  this 
expansion  and  to  see  that  it  ta'vcs  place  on  sound  lines.  The 
cmgers  to  be  guarded  agamst  are  excessive  centralisation,  im- 
per'oct  devolution  ot  re^ceiis-1  Itv  tor  details  on  subordinate 
orhcers,  and  the  consequent-  ovevhurderorg  •:  the  higher  officials 
who  ought  to  reserve  thcr  strv-gth  t'er  the  mam  direction  of 
ad  mini  stratum,  the  centum  rain-  u  prn:  ves.  and  improve- 
ments m  the  ^*v\v  M  s:  n  iivia-t  e;  all  the  development 
ot  the  peace  *dmo.mstr*;.va  must  be  en  such  lines  as  make  for 
eth\  eut  \v*r  admuusuratvu      Consic.crac.'e  changes  which  had 
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i 

Net  Estimate. 

Difference  on  Net 

o 

1902-3. 

1001-2. 

[  Increase. 

Decrease. 

A 

I. — Numbers. 
Total  Number  of  Officers,  Sea- 
men, Boys,  Coast  Guard  ami 
Royal  Marines  - 

Total 
Numbers. 

122,500 

t  Total 
Numbers. 

118,625 

Numbers. 
3,875 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

II. — Effective  Services. 
Wages,  etc.,  of  Officers,  Seamen 

ami  Boys,  Coast  Guard  and 

Royal  Marines 
Victualling  and  Clothing  for  the 

Medical    Establishments  and 
Services  .... 
Martial  Law  - 
Educational  Services 
Scientific  Services  • 
Royal  Naval  Reserves 
Shipbuilding,    Repairs,  Main- 
tenance, etc.  : — 

Section  \.— Personnel 
ejection  ll. — Matenel 
Section     III.  —  Contract 
work  -  ... 
Naval  Armaments  - 
Works,  Buildings  and  Repairs 

at  Home  and  Abroad  - 
Miscellaneous  Effective  Services 
Admiralty  Office 

£ 

5,962,000 
2,023,500 

246,500 
17,700 

101,700 
65,600 

28b'  900 

2,661,500 
4,812,700 

7,665,800 
3.356,400 

1,100,000 
:n\$  000 
294,300 

£ 

5,760,000 
1,892,800 

219,000 
16,200 

100,600 
65,800 

292  100 

2,684,000 
5,306.500 

6,685,500 
3,919,700 

1,023,100 
.159  :>O0 
279,600 

£ 

202,000 

131,200 

27,500 
1,500 
1,100 

— 
980,300 

76,900 
8  100 
14,700 

£ 

~200 
5  200 

22,500 
493,800 

563,300 

Total  Effective  Services  - 

28  9*V>  600 

28  603  1*00 

1  443  700 

1  0S5  000 

13 
14 

15 

III. — Non-effective  Services. 
Half-pay,  Reserved  and  Retired 

Naval  and  Marine  Pensions, 
Gratuities  and  Compas- 
sionate Allowances 

Civil  Pensions  and  Gratuities  - 

782,100 

1.160.700 
350,100 

790,900 

1,140,100 
340,600 

20,600 
9,500 

8,800 

Total  Non-effective  Ser- 
vices .... 

2,292,900 

2,271,600 

30,100 

8,800 

Grand  Total  - 

31,255,500 

30,875,500 

1.473.800 

1,093,800 

Net  in 

crease 

£380,000. 

Not*.  — Under  an  Act  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Legislature,  entitled,  "The  Navy 
Contribution  Act,  1898,"  a  sum  of  £30,000  is  paid  annually  out  of  the  public  revenue  of 
the  Colony  as  a  contribution  towards  the  annual  expenditure  by  the  Imperial  Government 
in  connection  with  bis  Majesty's  Naval  Service. 

A  gift  of  12,000  tons  of  coal  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  etc.,  is  made  annually 
by  the  Natal  Government  As  a  temporary  arrangement,  £1,000  a  month  is  paid  in  lieu 
of  a  supply  of  coal. 

taken  place,  or  were  in  contemplation,  in  connection  with  the 
Controller's  Department  had  been  designed  to  relieve  the  Con- 
troller and  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction  of  all  work  ex- 
traneous to  their  respective  spheres.  The  authority  of  admirals 
superintendent  of  dockyards  had  been  increased  and  their  power 
enlarged,  with  the  object  of  diminishing  the  number  of  references 
to  the  Admiralty.   "  To  the  great  regret  of  the  Board,"  said  Lord 
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Selborne,  "  Sir  William  White,  K.C.B.,  has  been  obliged  through 
ill-health  to  resign  the  post  of  Director  of  Naval  Construction, 
which  he  has  filled  for  sixteen  years  with  conspicuous  ability 
and  success,  and  in  the  memorable  work  of  which  he  has  been 
constantly  supported  by  the  efficiency  and  zeal  of  the  officers 
of  the  Royal  Corps  of  Constructors,  of  which  he  has  been  the 
chief.  Mr.  Philip  Watts  of  the  Elswick  Works,  formerly  an 
officer  of  the  Royal  Corps  of  Naval  Constructors,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  him"  The  Naval  Ordnance  Department 
had  been  formed  into  a  separate  branch  of  administration,  of 
which  the  Naval  Ordnance  Store  Department  would  be  a  sub- 
branch.  Colonel  Sir  Thales  Pease,  K.C.B.,  who  had  inaugu- 
rated and  administered  the  latter  department  with  signal  success, 
was,  Lord  Selborne  regretted  to  say,  shortly  retiring.  In  the 
Naval  Intelligence  Department  the  permanent  number  of  naval 
attaches  had  been  increased  to  five. 

The  First  Lord  stated  that  he  recognised  that  he  was  specially 
responsible  for  devising  in  future  a  remedy  for  the  absence, 
which  had  been  increasingly  marked  of  late  years,  of  a  due 
proportion  of  younger  officers  upon  the  Flag  List.  He  then 
welcomed  the  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on  the  education 
of  naval  officers  by  writers  on  naval  matters,  but  could  not 
admit  that  the  existing  system,  though  no  doubt  it  might  be 
susceptible  of  improvement,  was  justly  charged  with  being 
"not  coherent."  An  inquiry  into  the  subject  had  lately  been 
held  by  the  Council  of  Naval  Education,  and  they  had  recom- 
mended certain  changes  to  which  the  Board  had  given  their 
approval.  As  regarded  the  particular  allegation  of  insufficient  sea- 
training,  Lord  Selborne  adduced  figures  showing,  he  thought, 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  alarm  on  that  score.  He  could 
not  admit  that  midshipmen  should  be  excluded  from  the  com- 
parison. The  fact  that  for  the  first  years  of  his  service  the 
young  naval  officer  was  continuously  at  sea  was  at  any  rate  one 
of  great  importance  in  his  naval  education.  Last  year,  the  First 
Lord  went  on  to  say,  an  advanced  course  in  naval  history, 
strategy,  tactics  and  international  law  was  commenced  at 
Greenwich  for  the  senior  officers  of  the  fleet.  Excellent  work 
was  done  in  the  first  session  of  this  course,  and  he  looked  to 
the  future  for  its  steady  and  continuous  development. 

The  numbers  voted  for  the  current  year  were  118,625  active 
service  ratings.  It  was  expected  that  the  establishment  would 
have  been  reached  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  as  recruiting 
had  been  good.  The  numbers  proposed  for  next  year  were 
122,500,  the  increase  including  266  officers. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Navy  Rations 
had  been  adopted,  but  the  new  system  could  not  be  introduced 
simultaneously  on  all  stations  till  the  necessary  reserve  stocks 
had  been  created.  It  would  commence  during  the  year  1903, 
but  the  exact  date  could  not  be  notified  until  next  year. 

The  increase  of  the  Reserves  not  having  kept  pace  with 
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that  of  the  active  service  ratings,  it  had  been  decided  to 
appoint  a  committee,  over  which  Sir  E.  Grey  would  preside, 
to  consider  how  far  the  manning  of  the  Navy  might  be  supplied, 
and  the  active  service  ratings  supplemented,  by  Naval  Reserves. 
The  terms  of  reference  included  among  other  things  the  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve. 

Lord  Selborne  then  proceeded  to  confirm  his  announcement 
in  a  speech  in  1901  of  the  decision  against  building  a  new  train- 
ing squadron  of  sailing  ships.  Desiring  "that  there  should 
be  no  ambiguity  on  this  subject,"  said  Lord  Selborne,  "  I  state 
plainly  that  the  Board  do  not  consider  exercise  with  masts  and 
yards  to  be  essential  for  the  proper  training  of  the  officers  or 
seamen  of  the  fleet,  and  that  henceforth  it  is  abandoned  as  a 
necessary  part  of  their  education  after  they  have  left  the  train- 
ing ships.  The  brigs  are  retained  for  the  boys  in  connection 
with  the  training  ships,  and  the  Cruiser  is  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  an  adjunct  to  the  training  of  the  seamen,  because 
practice  in  masts  and  yards  is  excellent  both  for  mind  and 
body.  ...  If  I  am  asked  what  is  essential "  (that  is,  as  a  factor  in 
the  sea-training  of  the  modern  naval  officer  or  seaman), "  I  would 
reply  all  sea  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  the  management 
of  modern  vessels  of  war  and  their  boats  under  all  conditions, 
and  gunnery  and  torpedo  work  in  all  its  branches.  Further, .  .  . 
the  training  of  the  seaman  should  be  directed  towards  a  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  and  machinery  of  a  modern  man-of-war, 
and  capacity  and  handiness  to  deal  with  and  repair  it.  Gunnery, 
however,  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  in  gunnery  the 
emulation  between  his  Majesty's  ships  is  becoming  very  keen. 
But  our  seamen  and  marine  gunners  must  be  able  to  shoot 
straight  at  long  as  well  as  at  medium  ranges ;  they  must  be 
able  to  hit  their  target  with  the  guns  trained  in  any  direction 
in  which  they  will  bear ;  and,  above  all,  they  must  never  become 
fair-weather  gunners.  Emulation,  therefore,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lead  to  a  restricted  selection  of  conditions  and 
weather  for  target  practice." 

The  Board  had  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  her 
Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  had  identified  herself  with  the  Navy 
by  consenting  to  become  president  of  the  Naval  Nursing 
Service,  and  to  give  it  her  name.  The  recent  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  service  and  pay  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Army  necessitated  an  immediate  revision  of  the  position  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Navy,  and  fresh  regulations  would  shortly 
be  issued  giving  details  of  a  substantial  improvement  of  pay. 

In  regard  to  construction,  the  First  Lord  stated  that  all 
the  money  voted  for  new  construction  for  the  year  1901-2 
would  have  been  earned  and  spent  by  March  31.  The  amount 
proposed  in  the  Estimates  for  1902-3  for  new  construction  was 
9,058,000/.,  of  which  700,000/.  would  be  devoted  to  the  com- 
mencement of  new  vessels.  The  corresponding  amounts  for 
the  current  year  were  9,003,000/.  and  537,000/.  respectively. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  on  past  arrears  in  shipbuilding 
had  only  just  been  received  and  would  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  Selborne  then  continued:  "Between  April  1, 
1901,  and  March  31,  1902,  inclusive,  the  following  ships  will 
have  been  completed  and  passed  into  the  Fleet  Reserve : 
Battleships, — Formidable,  Implacable,  Irresistible,  Bulwark,  Venge- 
ance ;  Armoured  cruisers, — Aboukir,  Cressy,  Rogue,  Sutlej ;  First- 
class  cruiser  (protected), — Spartiate ;  Third-class  cruiser  (pro- 
tected),— Pandora  ;  Royal  yacht, — Victoria  and  Albert ;  Sloops, 
— Mutine,  Binaldo,  Espiegle,  Fantome  ;  River  steamers, — Teal  and 
Moorhen ;  twenty-two  destroyers,  four  torpedo  boats,  five  sub- 
marines. 

"  On  April  1,  1902,  there  will  be  under  construction  thirteen 
battleships,  twenty-two  armoured  cruisers,  two  second-class 
cruisers,  two  third-class  cruisers,  four  sloops,  two  auxiliary 
vessels,  ten  destroyers  and  five  torpedo  boats  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  between  April  1,  1902,  and  March  31,  1903,  in- 
clusive, the  following  ships  will  have  been  completed  and 
passed  into  the  Fleet  Reserve  :  five  battleships,  seven  armoured 
cruisers,  two  sloops,  two  auxiliary  vessels  and  two  destroyers. 
It  is  proposed  to  commence  during  the  financial  year  1902-3, 
two  battleships,  two  armoured  cruisers,  two  third-class  cruisers, 
four  scouts,  nine  destroyers,  four  torpedo  boats,  and  four  sub- 
marines. 

"  The  following  plan  of  reconstruction,"  Lord  Selborne 
proceeded,  "  has  been  decided  upon,  and  great  progress  will  be 
made  with  it  during  the  ensuing  year.  Battleships, — Royal 
Sovereign  class,  the  6-inch  guns  on  the  upper  deck  will  all  be 
put  into  casemates ;  Barfleur  and  Centurion,  all  the  4  7  guns 
will  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  6-inch  guns  in  casemates ; 
Cruisers, — Powerful  and  Terrible,  four  6-inch  guns  in  case- 
mates will  be  added  to  the  armament  of  each  of  these  cruisers ; 
Arrogant  and  Talbot  classes,  comprising  thirteen  ships, — all  the 
4*7  guns  will  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  6-inch  guns." 

There  having  lately  been  some  congestion  of  repair  work  in 
the  dockyards,  it  had  been  decided,  when  convenient,  to  utilise 
also  the  private  yards  where  ships  were  built  for  their  repair. 
With  regard  to  destroyers,  Lord  Selborne  observed  that  when 
they  were  first  designed  it  was  not  contemplated  that  they 
would  be  frequently  used  otherwise  than  as  working  from  a 
fixed  base.  Experience,  however,  had  shown  that  vessels  with 
greater  sea-keeping  power  were  required  for  service  with 
fleets,  and  accordingly  the  Board  had  decided  both  materially 
to  strengthen  the  type  of  future  destroyers  and  also  to  create  a 
new  class  altogether,  to  which  the  name  "  scout "  had  been  given. 
It  was  proposed  not  to  initiate  a  design  for  this  new  class  at 
the  Admiralty,  but  to  invite  the  private  shipbuilders  of  the 
country  to  give  the  Navy  the  benefit  of  their  creative  ingenuity 
by  submitting  designs  to  fulfil  certain  stated  conditions.  More- 
over, a  committee  consisting  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  H.  Rawson, 
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K.C.B.  (president),  Mr.  John  Inglis,  LL.D.,  Professor  J.  H. 
Biles,  Mr.  A.  Denny  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Deadinan  had  been 
appointed  to  advise  the  Admiralty  in  respect  of  the  strengthen- 
ing of  some  of  the  existing  vessels.  The  Board  had  often  been 
urged  to  build  large  numbers  of  destroyers  at  the  same  time ; 
but,  for  reasons  which  he  gave,  Lord  Selborne  did  not  believe 
this  advice  to  be  sound.  "  The  true  policy,"  he  said,  "  seems 
to  me  to  be  steady  as  opposed  to  spasmodic  construction. 
Henceforward  Sheerness  will  be  gradually  more  and  more 
used  as  the  special  dockyard  at  which  destroyers  will  be  re- 
paired." In  regard  to  auxiliary  vessels  Lord  Selborne  pointed 
out  that  those  of  certain  types  could,  if  every  preparation  had 
been  made  beforehand,  be  taken  up  from  the  mercantile 
marine  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  Others  must  be 
created  in  time  of  peace.  Although  hospital  ships  belonged  to 
the  former  class  they  might  be  very  useful  also  in  time  of 
peace  with  large  fleets,  as  had  been  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  Maine  (the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Baker,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States)  which  was  now  serving  in  the  Mediterranean. 
As  regarded  the  latter  class  we  and  all  other  nations  were  still 
in  the  experimental  stage.  As  an  example,  dep6t  ships  for 
destroyers  were  mentioned,  a  different  class  of  ship  being 
required  according  as  the  destroyers  were  or  were  not  acting 
from  a  fixed  base — opinions  differing  also  in  the  latter  case  as 
to  the  exact  use  to  which  these  vessels  could  be  put.  "  One 
class  of  depdt  ship,"  said  Lord  Selborne,  "  is  being  prepared  for 
the  flotillas  at  the  home  ports,  and  the  Leander  is  being  pre- 
pared as  a  dep6t  ship  for  the  destroyers  in  the  Mediterranean. 
From  this  experience  we  shall  learn  more  clearly  what  is 
exactly  required ;  but  if  the  new  "  Scout "  class  is  a  success,  these 
depdt  ships  should  not  be  wanted  for  them  to  the  same  extent. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  distilling  ships,  one  has  been  bought  and 
fitted  which  should  be  on  service  within  the  year,  and  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  others ;  but  obviously  it  will  be  far 
better  if  by  improvements  in  the  boilers  ships  are  able  to  distil 
their  own  water  and  can  be  made  independent  of  auxiliary 
distilling  vessels."  This  raised  the  question  of  the  type  of 
boiler  to  be  adopted  in  future  in  the  fleet,  but  the  final  report 
of  the  Boiler  Committee  had  not  yet  been  presented,  their 
experiments  not  being  yet  concluded.  The  question  of  oil  fuel 
was  also  being  made  the  subject  of  very  careful  study  and 
thorough  experimentation. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  First  Lord's  memorandum 
related  to  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the  fleet.  He  spoke 
of  the  growingly  exacting  character  of  the  requirements,  even  in 
a  condition  of  naval  peace,  upon  the  Navy,  and  said  that  "  it  was 
only  with  difficulty  that  during  the  past  year  the  North  Amer- 
ican, Cape,  China,  and  East  India  Squadrons  were  able  to  carry 
out  their  arduous  duties  with  the  strength  allotted  to  them." 
The  Pacific  and  South  American  Squadrons,  Lord  Selborne  said, 
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were  being  reduced  to  three  cruisers  and  one  sloop  and  one 
cruiser  and  sloop  respectively.  At  home  the  Cruiser  Squadron 
was  now  at  its  complete  strength  in  numbers,  but  during  the 
year  its  strength  in  quality  would  be  augmented  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  armoured  for  two  of  the  present  protected  cruisers.  **  To 
this  and  the  experience  which  will  be  gained  from  its  work, 
both  by  the  officers  and  men,  the  Board,"  said  the  First  Lord, 
"  attach  great  importance ;  it  is  fully  recognised  that  the 
work  which  our  cruisers  will  have  to  perform  in  war  requires 
constant  practice  and  study.  The  manoeuvres  in  the  Channel 
last  year  significantly  marked  this  fact,  and  the  idea  of  the 
subsequent  exercises  in  the  Mediterranean  lends  itself  to  a 
continuance  of  the  lessons  then  taught.  In  respect  of  the 
battleships,  the  policy  of  the  Board  is  gradually  to  change  the 
composition  of  the  Home,  Channel,  and  Mediterranean  Squad- 
rons, so  that,  like  the  China  Squadron,  they  shall  be  composed 
of  homogeneous  classes  of  battleships.  While  the  recurrent 
cruises  of  the  Home,  Channel,  and  Cruiser  Squadrons  will  take 
place  as  usual,  the  manoeuvres  of  this  year  will  not  take  place 
m  home  waters,  but  will  be  carried  out  by  a  combination  for 
the  occasion  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  with  the  Channel  and 
Cruiser  Squadrons." 

The  First  Lord's  explanatory  memorandum,  condensed 
above,  and  the  Navy  Estimates  themselves  had  been  for  some 
days  in  the  hands  of  Members  when,  on  February  21,  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  {Belfast,  Tf.),  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  made 
his  official  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion 
for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply.  In  its  course  he  pointed 
out  that  while  the  apparent  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
Estimates  was  380,000J.,  the  effective  increase  in  the  amount 
available  for  expenditure  on  the  Navy  would  really  be  1,134,000Z. 
There  was  to  be  an  increase  in  the  personnel  of  3,875  men,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  would  be  on  the  active  service 
ratings  a  total  of  122,500  men.  Turning  to  the  question  of  the 
Reserve,  he  said  that  in  late  years  there  had  been  a  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  entries  for  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  but  that 
changes  had  been  made  recently  with  the  object  of  making  the 
service  more  popular,  and  that  there  were  signs  already  that 
these  changes  were  being  appreciated  by  the  men.  The  decline 
in  the  entries  had  been  arrested.  A  very  considerable  number 
of  seamen  pensioners  had  passed  into  the  Fleet  Reserve,  into 
which  there  had  also  been  a  bond  fide  entry  of  men  from  the 
fleet.  Up  to  the  present,  service  in  this  Reserve  was  voluntary, 
but  it  was  to  be  made  compulsory.  There  were  now  in  it  7,100 
men.  But  there  was  another  source  of  supply  from  which  to 
fill  up  the  complement  of  our  ships  in  time  of  war.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  great  Colonies  would  in  future  co-operate  with 
us  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  In  Newfoundland  the  experiment 
had  already  been  tried  of  engaging  men  to  serve  in  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserva    The  development  of  the  movement  had,  how- 
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ever,  been  arrested,  because  there  was  no  legal  sanction  for  it. 
The  Government  intended  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  make  it  legal 
to  engage  Reservists,  not  in  Newfoundland  alone,  but  also  in 
every  other  Colony  and  Dependency  of  the  Empira  There  was 
yet  another  source  from  which  men  could  be  obtained.  The 
Admiralty  believed  that  they  could  secure  the  voluntary  services 
of  a  large  number  of  civilians  and  sailors,  who,  with  proper 
training,  would  become  competent  to  serve  in  the  Navy  in  time 
of  war.  A  committee  was  now  inquiring  into  the  subject,  and 
when  it  reported  he  believed  some  definite  steps  would  be 
taken  in  the  direction  of  reviving  the  Volunteer  branch  of  the 
Navy  under  improved  conditions.  Having  explained  the  changes 
which  it  had  been  resolved  to  make  in  order  to  accelerate  pro- 
motion in  the  engineering  branch  of  the  service,  he  stated  that 
action  would  be  taken  on  the  report  of  the  Victualling  Com- 
mittee, and  that  the  sailor's  food  would  in  future  be  more  varied 
and  supplied  under  more  attractive  conditions. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  materiel,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  drew 
attention  to  the  shipbuilding  vote  and  the  ordnance  vote,  which 
amounted  together  to  18,500,000/.  The  second  of  these  votes 
had  been  reduced,  because  nearly  all  the  armour-piercing  pro- 
jectiles which  were  required  had  been  provided,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  reserve  of  ammunition.  Almost  unparalleled  rapid 
progress  had  been  made  with  the  ships  now  under  construction. 
The  period  of  arrears  had  come  to  an  end,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  progress  made  with  the  existing  programme  of  construc- 
tion we  should  have  at  an  early  date  a  large  addition  to  our 
fleet.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  armour  had  now  been  sur- 
mounted, owing  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  great  armour 
manufacturers.  With  regard  to  contract  work,  he  stated  that 
the  relations  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  great  contractors 
were  perfectly  harmonious.  There  had  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery  in  our  dockyards,  and 
it  was  being  modernised  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  the  current 
year  the  Admiralty  would  have  launched  forty-nine  ships ;  in 
the  next  financial  year  they  would  have  under  construction 
eighty-seven  ships,  in  which  were  included  the  twenty-seven 
vessels  which  they  proposed  to  lay  down  under  their  new  pro- 
gramme. They  hoped  in  the  current  year  to  add  eighteen  new 
ships  to  the  number  of  those  that  were  commissioned.  This 
programme,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  claimed,  was  worthy  even  of 
a  country  that  depended  so  greatly  upon  its  naval  power. 
Giving  further  details  with  respect  to  the  building  programme, 
he  stated  that  steps  had  been  taken  to  provide  a  hospital  ship 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  that  three  other  hospital  ships  would 
be  commissioned  in  the  event  of  war.  Within  three  or  four 
months  the  repairing  vessel  which  was  to  accompany  the  fleet 
would  be  completed.  An  additional  dep6t  ship  for  the  training 
of  stokers  would  be  provided,  and  three  vessels  were  being  fitted 
out  to  serve  as  depots  for  destroyers  in  our  home  waters.  With 
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the  submarine  boats  the  progress  made  had  been  more  rapid 
than  the  Admiralty  had  anticipated.  The  destroyers  that  re- 
quired structural  alteration  were  being  strengthened,  and  a  new 
type  had  been  designed  which  would  be  better  able  to  withstand 
the  buffets  of  the  sea.  Although  there  had  been  a  considerable 
number  of  mishaps  with  our  destroyers,  these  accidents  ought 
not  to  be  viewed  too  seriously.  The  Mediterranean  Squadron 
had  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  Home  Fleet  had  also  been 
strengthened.  That  the  strength  of  the  country  in  cruisers  was 
not  what  it  should  be  was  recognised  at  the  Admiralty,  and  steps 
were  being  taken  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  The  Admiralt\\  its 
Secretary  ended  by  saying,  welcomed  criticism. 

It  was  promptly  forthcoming  on  the  Opposition  benches, 
from  the  most  diverse  points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand,  Mr. 
Lough  (Islington,  W.)  moved  an  amendment — which  was  re- 
jected by  129  to  54  votes — declaring  that  the  growing  expendi* 
ture  on  the  naval  defences  of  the  Empire  imposed  an  undue 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Sir  C. 
Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean,  Glouc),  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
the  shipbuilding  programme  of  the  Admiralty  as  grotesquely 
insufficient,  and  as  not  conforming  even  to  the  two-Power 
standard.  Mr.  Asquith  (Fife,  E.)  dissociated  himself  completely 
from  economists  who  wanted  to  reduce  the  expenditure  on  the 
Navy.  In  his  opinion  the  two-Power  standard  must  be  our 
minimum.  Mr.  Haldane  agreed  with  Mr.  Asquith  that  the 
Estimates  were  not  too  large,  although  they  exceeded  those  for 
last  year  by  about  1,000,000/.  An  expenditure  of  30,000,000/. 
on  the  Navy  represented  only  2  per  cent,  on  the  national 
income,  and  it  was  not  too  much  to  pay  for  the  security  of 
the  Empire.  Sir  J.  Colomb  {Great  Yarmouth),  while  recognis- 
ing that  the  First  Lord's  memorandum  seemed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  broader  spirit  in  naval  administration,  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  Admiralty  were  providing  adequately  by  their 
shipbuilding  programme  for  the  wants  of  the  country  four  or 
five  years  hence. 

In  his  reply  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  contended  that  the  building 
programme  for  next  year  was  adequate,  and  argued  that  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  laying  down  too  many  ships  in  one  year. 
If  it  should  be  found  that  an  enlargement  of  the  programme 
was  desirable,  having  regard  to  what  other  Powers  were  doing, 
a  supplementary  estimate  could  be  presented. 

The  debate  was  resumed  (Feb.  24)  by  Mr.  Kearley  (Devon- 
port),  who  called  attention  to  the  loss  of  the  Cobra,  which  he 
described  as  a  jerry-built  coffin-ship ;  affirming,  moreover,  that 
the  Admiralty  knew  when  they  bought  her  that  she  was  de- 
ficient in  essential  structural  strength,  yet  did  not  take  steps  to 
have  the  deficiency  remedied  before  completing  the  purchase. 
Mr.  E.  Robertson  (Dundee)  observed  that  in  1893  the  naval 
expenditure  of  this  country  was  14,000,000/.,  while  that  of 
France  and  Russia  combined  was  16,000,000/.    Last  year  our 
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expenditure  (including  2,000,000/.  under  the  Naval  Works  Act) 
was  33,000,000/.,  and  the  combined  expenditure  of  France, 
Russia,  Germany  and  Italy  was  only  4,000,000/.  more.  We, 
therefore,  reached  almost  a  four-Power  standard  in  expenditure. 
He  trusted  that  the  new  scale  was  not  to  be  accepted  as  normal, 
and  argued  that  the  Colonies  ought  to  bear  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  expenditure  on  the  Navy,  which  existed  for  their  protection 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Yerburgh 
{Chester)  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  two-Power  standard 
for  our  Navy,  even  with  a  margin,  was  too  low,  having  regard 
to  the  extraordinary  advance  made  in  shipbuilding  by  Germany ; 
while  Mr.  Caine  {Camborne,  Cornwall)  quoted  statistics  with  the 
object  of  showing  that  in  battleships  and  cruisers  our  strength 
equalled  that  of  three  other  Powers.  Sir  J.  Joicey  {Chcster-le- 
Street,  DurJiam)  was  satisfied  that  no  amount  of  money  would 
be  refused  by  the  country  in  order  to  maintain  the  Navy  at  its 
necessary  strength.  The  House  having  gone  into  Committee, 
on  the  vote  for  officers  and  men,  Mr.  Dillon  moved  a  reduction, 
which  was  negatived  by  188  to  41. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  assured 
the  Committee  that  the  naval  progress  made  by  foreign  countries 
was  very  closely  watched  by  the  Admiralty  ;  and,  with  reference 
to  proposed  extensions  of  foreign  naval  programmes,  he  reminded 
those  who  had  drawn  attention  to  the  subject  that  things  promised 
were  not  always  things  performed.  With  regard  to  the  loss  of 
the  Cobra,  he  said  that  it  was  not  yet  known  how  that  ship  went 
to  the  bottom.  She  was  an  experimental  vessel  built  by  a  very 
eminent  firm,  and  it  was  thought  highly  important  that  she 
should  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  another  Power.  Though  not 
conforming  to  Admiralty  standards,  she  had  made  many  runs  in 
unfavourable  weather,  and  it  was  thought  that  when  structural 
changes  had  been  made  in  her  she  could  be  brought  safely 
round  to  a  Royal  dockyard.  For  the  fear  entertained  by  some 
speakers  that  the  ships  which  were  to  be  rearmed  were  un- 
stable or  unseaworthy,  there  was,  he  declared,  no  justification 
whatever. 

Ultimately,  after  the  application  of  the  closure,  the  vote 
sanctioning  the  employment  of  122,500  naval  officers,  seamen 
and  marines  was  carried  by  183  to  40  votes. 

On  the  same  day  (Feb.  24)  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the 
second  time  in  the  week,  the  question  was  raised  of  the  con- 
tracts and  purchases  made  by  the  War  Office  for  the  supply  and 
outfit  of  the  troops  in  South  Africa,  Lord  Tweedmouth  moving 
that  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  them  all.  He  thought  that  a  prima  facie  case  had 
clearly  been  made  out  for  an  investigation,  especially  into  the 
questions  of  remounts,  meat  contracts,  transport  contracts,  and 
freights  for  transport  from  this  country  and  other  countries  to 
South  Africa.  In  regard  to  all  these  matters  he  adduced  figures 
pointing  to  altogether  abnormal  profits  as  having  been  secured 
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by  contractors  and  others  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
As  to  the  plea  of  the  Government  that  there  could  be  no 
effective  inquiry  until  the  war  was  ended,  it  was  equally  true 
that  it  would  be  more  and  more  difficult,  as  time  went  on,  to 
procure  the  necessary  evidence.  The  motion,  supported  by 
Lord  Rosebery,  was  resisted  by  the  Government,  whose  position 
was  compactly  summed  up  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  assertion 
of  his  belief  that  such  an  inquiry  as  was  contemplated  would 
paralyse  the  administrative  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  88  to  25. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  London  Water 
Bill  occupied  two  sittings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
February  27  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Buxton  (Poplar), 
declaring  that  the  House,  while  welcoming  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  purchase  and  the  creation  of  a  special  court  of 
arbitration,  was  of  opinion  that  the  authority  proposed  to  be 
created  for  the  purchase  and  control  of  the  water  supply  of 
London  was  unsatisfactory  and  unworkable,  and  repugnant  to 
the  general  principles  of  municipal  government.  He  main- 
tained that  it  ought  to  be  deft  to  the  new  Board  to  decide 
whether  the  shareholders  should  be  paid  in  cash  or  in  stock, 
and  what  form  the  stock  should  take.  To  give  for  a  fluctuating 
stock  a  secured  3  per  cent,  was  an  outrageous  proposal.  As 
to  the  composition  of  the  Board,  he  thought  it  a  great  mistake 
that  London  should  be  represented  chiefly  through  the  Borough 
Councils  instead  of  the  County  Council.  He  also  thought  that 
a  Board  of  sixty-nine  members  would  prove  unwieldy,  and  tend 
to  fall  under  the  domination  of  the  paid  officials.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  qualification  about  the  reception  which  the  Bill 
at  this  stage  met  with  on  the  Ministerial  side.  Mr.  Whit- 
more  (Chelsea)  approved  the  representation  of  the  Borough 
Councils  on  the  Board,  but  argued  that  the  number  of  members 
ought  to  be  smaller.  He  suggested,  too,  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  appoint  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
of  the  new  body.  Dr.  Macnamara  (Camberwell,  N.)  laid  it  down 
that  population  ought  to  be  the  sole  basis  of  representation, 
and  that  ratable  value  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  Conservative  representative  of  East  Marylebone,  Mr.  Boul- 
nois,  opposed  the  Bill,  contending  that  purchase  was  inadvisable 
and  unfair  to  the  companies,  who  deserved  well  of  the  public. 
Sir  R.  Reid  (Dumfries  Burghs)  was  of  opinion  that  complications 
and  difficulties  would  be  caused  by  the  plan  of  paying  the  share- 
holders in  water  stock  bearing  3  per  cent.  The  proper  course 
would  be  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
and  to  give  the  shareholders  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  pro- 
duce the  same  income  as  they  now  received.  He  also  thought 
the  authority  too  large,  and  if  there  was  not  going  to  be  direct 
election,  he  thought  that  the  members  should  be  nominated  by 
the  County  Councils  of  neighbouring  counties — for  example, 
Essex,  Kent  and  Surrey — as  well  as  the  London  County  Council 
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and  the  City  Corporation,  but  not  by  the  Borough  Councils. 
Sir  J.  Dorington  (Tewkesbury,  Glouc.),  who  served  on  the  Com- 
mission, expressed  the  opinion  that  a  direction  to  the  arbitrators 
to  act  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  should  be  inserted  in  the 
Bill.  He  questioned  whether  the  Commissioners  would  have 
approved  of  the  creation  of  so  large  a  Board  as  that  which  the 
Government  wished  to  bring  into  existence,  and  he  recom- 
mended that  the  Board  should  be  empowered  to  take  possession 
of  the  water  companies'  property  gradually.  Mr.  Grant  Lawson 
(Thirsk,  N.  B.,  Yorks),  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
for  the  Government,  argued  that  the  Bill  contained  the  elements 
of  a  fair  compromise.  The  transfer  of  the  companies'  property 
need  not  necessarily  be  effected,  as  some  Members  seemed  to 
suppose,  by  January  1,  1903,  but  could  be  put  off  for  another 
year  if  it  was  thought  desirable.  The  London  County  Council 
was  naturally  dissatisfied,  as  having  wished  to  get  the  whole 
water  supply  of  the  metropolis  under  its  control ;  but  it  had 
actually  been  allotted  a  representation  of  ten  members  on  the 
new  Board,  which  was  five  times  more  than  any  other  body 
received.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  companies'  shareholders 
would  derive  any  additional  security  from  the  incorporation  of 
the  Lands  Clauses  Act  with  the  Bill. 

On  March  3,  Mr.  Asquith  (Fife  E.)  contended  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  creating  the  new  Board,  and  that  it  was  viciously 
constituted  because  based  on  the  principle  of  indirect  repre- 
sentation, which  negatived  electoral  responsibility  and  popular 
control.  In  any  case,  a  Bill  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  forced 
through  by  appeals  to  party  discipline,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  allow  the  joint  committee  to  reconsider  the 
question  of  the  size  and  constitution  of  the  Board.  As  to  the 
bargain  to  be  struck  with  the  companies,  he  insisted  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Llandafifs  Com- 
mission, the  valuation  of  the  undertakings  ought  to  be  a  cash 
valuation.  It  was  ridiculous  to  contend  that  the  existing  share- 
holders should  have  guaranteed  to  them  for  all  time  an  income 
equivalent  to  that  which  they  now  received.  According  to  all 
precedent  the  London  County  Council  should  have  been  the 
purchasing  authority,  and  if  the  Government  had  really  wished 
to  obtain  a  fair  representation  of  the  opinion  of  London  on  the 
new  Board,  there  was  no  reason  for  their  seeking  it  in  the 
Borough  Councils  rather  than  the  County  Council.  This  con- 
tention was  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Burns  (Battersea),  while 
Mr.  H.  8.  Samuel  (Limehouse)  approved  of  the  constitution  of 
the  proposed  Water  Authority.  Mr.  Long  {Bristol,  S.),  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  did  not  understand  why 
a  Londoner  who  was  a  member  of  a  Borough  Council  ought  not 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  water 
supply  when  no  disqualification  would  be  thought  to  attach 
to  him  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  County  Council.  The 
Government  were  justified  in  proposing  that  the  Water  Board 
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should  be  indirectly  elected  by  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  creation  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  on  similar  lines. 
He  could  not  agree  that  the  Board  would  be  too  large  for  its 
work,  the  less  so  that  it  would  transact  much  of  its  business 
through  committees.  Regarding  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
question,  he  claimed  that  the  Ministerial  proposals  were  essen- 
tially fair  as  between  the  companies  and  the  public,  the  object 
kept  in  view  being  that  nobody  should  be  better  or  worse  off 
through  the  operation  of  the  measure.  Reasonable  amendments 
would  not  be  resisted  in  committee.  The  closure  having  been 
applied,  Mr.  Buxton's  amendment  was  negatived  by  226  to 
140,  one  Liberal,  Mr.  S.  M.  Samuel  (Whitechapel),  voting  with 
the  Government,  and  the  Bill  read  a  second  time.  Mr.  Long 
then  moved  its  reference  to  a  joint  committee  of  Lords  and 
Commons.  This  was  opposed,  from  the  Unionist  benches,  by 
Mr.  Boulnois,  who  complained  that  it  practically  took  away  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Upper  House.  Mr.  Burns  (Battersea)  was 
induced  to  look  with  more  favour  on  the  proposal,  since  he 
understood  that  the  companies  viewed  it  with  suspicion.  An 
amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Dillon,  that  the  Bill  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee  (of  the  House  of  Commons)  was 
rejected  by  193  to  120,  and  Mr.  Long's  motion  then  carried. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  record  some  interesting  further 
developments  occurring  outside  Parliament  in  the  relations 
between  the  different  groups  of  Liberal  leaders.  On  February 
14  and  15  Lord  Rosebery  paid  a  visit  to  Liverpool,  and  made 
an  astonishing  exhibition  of  oratorical  fertility  and  physical 
endurance  by  the  delivery  of  as  many  as  nine  different  speeches. 
The  chief  of  these  utterances  was  delivered  to  a  crowded  meet- 
ing of  enthusiastic  Liberals  in  the  Philharmonic  Hall.  With 
regard  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  reply  to  the  Dutch  Note,  Lord 
Rosebery  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  fitting  and  dignified, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  doubt  whether  three  or  four 
of  the  Boer  delegates  to  Europe,  "in  spite  of  the  limited 
nature  of  their  commission  .  .  .  might  not  have  been  allowed 
to  proceed  to  South  Africa  under  guarantees  that  they  were 
going  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  not  in  those  of  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war."  In  general  criticism  of  the  work  of  the 
Government,  Lord  Rosebery  cited,  as  evidence  of  the  lack  of 
efficiency  that  he  laid  to  their  charge,  their  complete  reversal 
of  policy  in  regard  to  the  language  question  in  Malta,  Wei-hai- 
wei  and  the  Japanese  alliance — this  last  following  on  much 
Ministerial  talk  about  splendid  isolation.  He  also  urged  the 
necessity  of  immediate  and  searching  inquiry  into  the  remount 
scandal. 

But  what  attracted  much  the  most  attention  was  Lord 
Rosebery's  treatment  in  the  same  speech  of  the  Irish  question. 
He  said  that  during  the  five  years  which  he  had  spent  in  retire- 
ment that  had  undergone  a  transformation.  For  one  thing, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Bills,  the  Bills  of  1886  and  1893,  were  both,  by 
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universal  acknowledgment  dead  and  buried.  In  the  second 
place  the  alliance  between  the  Nationalists  and  the  Liberal 
party  was  dissolved.  In  the  third  place  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  settled  the  question,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
on  a  basis  of  county  local  government.  This  was  how  some 
Liberals,  himself  one  of  them,  wished  to  see  it  settled  in  1885, 
but  that  was  not  then  possible,  partly  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  Irish  Loyalists,  who  were  believed  to  prefer  even  a  Parlia- 
ment in  Dublin  to  any  extension  of  popular  county  government ; 
and  Lord  Salisbury  himself  declared  that  such  extension  would 
be  more  dangerous  than  the  establishment  of  a  central  legisla- 
ture. The  Unionists  had  changed  their  minds  on  this  point, 
and  Ireland  was  now  placed,  so  far  as  local  government  was 
concerned,  in  the  same  position  as  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales,  but  with  an  adventitious  superiority  in  Parliament  due 
to  excessive  representation.  Again,  Lord  Kosebery  continued, 
the  situation  had  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Nationalist  leaders,  who  now  demanded, 
not  what  Mr.  Gladstone  was  willing  to  give  them,  but  an  in- 
dependent Parliament.  When  they  reached  that  point  he  said 
"Halt."  He  was  not  prepared  at  any  time  or  under  any 
circumstances  to  grant  an  independent  Parliament.  But  they 
had  gone  further  and  declared  that  separation  was  their  aim. 
There  was  also  the  very  serious  fact  of  their  avowed  sympathy 
with  the  enemies  of  this  country.  The  working  of  dualism  on 
the  Continent,  as  illustrated  by  the  examples  of  Russia  and 
Finland,  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was 
not  encouraging,  and  we  dared  not  allow  a  hostile  Parliament 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire.  Such  a  Parliament,  had  it 
been  in  existence  during  the  present  war,  might  have  turned 
the  balance  between  success  and  defeat. 

"  My  view,"  Lord  Rosebery  continued,  "  is  not  entirely  nega- 
tive; I  trust  that,  as  county  government  develops  in  Ireland, 
as  it  shows  the  administrative  qualities  of  the  people,  it  may 
be  possible  to  enlarge  that  sphere,  to  work  upwards  to  some 
superstructure  on  that  sphere,  and  in  that  way  to  begin  from 
the  base  towards  the  summit.  I  hope  and  believe  that  much 
devolution  must  take  place,  in  a  national  direction,  in  the  work 
of  our  over-burdened  and  over-labouring  Parliament.  I  believe 
that  much  reform  must  take  place  in  what  is  known  as  Castle 
government  in  Ireland.  I  hope  most  sincerely  I  may  live  to 
see  my  dream  realised  of  some  scheme  of  Imperial  federation 
which  should  allow  of  local  subordinate  legislatures  as  part  of 
that  scheme ;  but  when  I  am  asked  for  an  independent  Parlia- 
ment, or  for  anything  that  is  to  work  up  to  an  independent 
Parliament,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  it  is  not  upon  my  slate." 
The  Irish  question,  Lord  Rosebery  added,  was  really  too  large 
to  be  dealt  with  by  any  one  party.  It  must  be  settled  by  the 
concurrence  and  patriotism  of  both. 

For  the  advanced  Radicals,  and  especially  their  Welsh  wing, 
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a  strong  protest  was  immediately  entered  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
who,  speaking  at  the  Eleusis  Club,  Chelsea  (Feb.  15),  said  that 
Lord  Rosebery's  policy  seemed  to  consist  of  a  clean  slate  with 
"  Vote  for  Rosebery,  remounts  and  recantation "  written  on 
it.  That  however  was  obviously  only  a  sectional,  or  even 
individual,  utterance.  What  men  waited  for  was  to  see  what 
would  happen  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  which  was  announced  to  be 
held  at  Leicester  on  February  19,  with  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  as  the  principal  speaker.  At  the  morning  business 
meeting  the  proceedings  were  decidedly  stormy,  but  the  differ- 
ences manifested  among  the  delegates  present  appeared  to 
relate  more  to  matters  of  personal  allegiance  and  to  the 
proper  method  of  ending  the  war  than  to  any  general  subjects 
of  domestic  policy.  In  the  end  a  resolution  proposed  on  be- 
half of  the  Executive  was  unanimously  carried,  which,  while 
condemning  the  policy  of  unconditional  surrender,  welcomed 
the  powerful  impetus  given  by  Lord  Rosebery  to  the  alterna- 
tive policy  of  settlement  on  terms,  rejoiced  in  the  practical 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  its  favour  in  the  Liberal  party,  and 
called  upon  all  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament  loyally  to 
support  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  in  advocating  it,  and 
pressing  it  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  great  body  of  the  delegates,  it  hence  appeared,  were  by 
no  means  in  a  mood  to  treat  Lord  Rosebery's  declarations  on 
the  Irish  question  as  a  ground  for  losing  his  participation  in — 
if  not  his  occupation  of — the  Leadership  of  the  Liberal  party. 
But  a  completely  different  colour  was  put  upon  the  situation  by 
Sir  H.  Campbeli-Bannerman's  speech  at  the  evening  meeting. 
With  regard  to  the  war,  he  thought  that  Lord  Lansdowne's 
answer  to  the  Dutch  Note  was  far  from  being  satisfactory, 
and  adhered  to  his  opinion  that  there  were  no  two  greater 
impediments  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  than  the  denial  of 
amnesty  and  the  maintenance  of  the  proclamation  of  August  6. 
In  that  view  he  was  fortified  by  the  independent  judgment  of 
the  late  Prime  Minister.  As  to  matters  nearer  home,  he  did 
not  know  whether  Lord  Rosebery  had  lately  spoken  from  the 
interior  of  their  political  tabernacle  or  from  some  vantage- 
ground  outside.  **  I  practically  put  that  question  to  him  a 
month  ago,"  Sir  Henry  added,  44  but  he  does  not  answer  it,  and 
I  frankly  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  me  not  to 
do  so."  For  his  part,  he  was  wholly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  clean  slate  and  its  inevitable  accompaniment,  the  practice 
and  penance  of  the  white  sheet.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
erase  from  the  tablets  of  his  creed  any  principle  or  measure 
or  proposal  or  ideal  or  aspiration  of  Liberalism. 

Coming  to  Ireland  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  said  that 
Home  Rule  was  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  '*  a  strange,  fan- 
tastic, almost  whimsical  and  madcap  policy,  rashly  adopted  in 
a  random  way  to  secure  the  Irish  vote.    It  is  to  be  easily  and 
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lightly  dropped  at  any  moment  when  an  equal  amount  of 
support  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  quarter  !  Not  a  very 
noble  view  of  the  case !  Not,  in  truth,  a  very  creditable  or 
even  a  decent  view  of  the  case,  but  intelligible  enough  if  there 
were  in  the  way  no  principles  and  no  facts."  One  of  those  facts 
was  the  "  fixed  constitutional  demand  of  the  Irish  people " 
through  the  overwhelming  majority  of  their  representatives  at 
Westminster,  "  and  I  ask  you,  What  possible  Liberal  principle 
can  we  invoke  which  will  allow  us  to  state  our  views  against  it 
by  refusing  them  control  of  their  own  affairs  in  a  separate  and 
subordinated  Parliament?  An  independent  Parliament  goes 
wholly  beyond  the  case  and  has  never  been  demanded  by  any 
man  qualified  to  speak  for  the  Irish  people,  and  has  never  been 
expected  or  contemplated  by  us."  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman 
asked  by  what  means  "  a  sort  of  a  Liberal  party  "  which  had 
abjured  Home  Rule  would  govern  Ireland  ;  and  went  on  to 
denounce  coercion.  As  to  the  Irish  hostility  shown  during 
the  war,  he  condemned  and  deplored  it,  but  the  temper  of 
the  Irish  people  in  his  opinion  could  only  be  fundamentally 
ameliorated  by  Home  Rule.  The  "  old  policy  "  in  a  word 
"remains,"  proceeded  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  "as  I 
said  on  the  first  night  of  the  session,  the  sole  remedy  for  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  which  is  the  most  serious  weakness  in  the 
whole  British  Empire  and  the  most  grave  blot  upon  its  fame." 

The  challenge  conveyed  in  the  utterance  above  summarised 
to  the  form  of  Liberalism  expounded  by  Lord  Rosebery  at 
Liverpool  was  sufficiently  unmistakable,  and  Lord  Rosebery 
responded  to  it  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  On  February 
21  the  Timet  published  a  letter  from  the  ex-Premier.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  not  previously  understood  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  to  have  asked  him  from  what  position 
his  recent  political  speeches  had  been  made.  "  But,"  Lord 
Rosebery  continued,  "  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask  it ;  he 
shall  receive  a  reply  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  has,  in- 
deed, answered  it  himself.  Speaking  pontifically  within  his 
'  tabernacle  '  last  night,  he  anathematised  my  declarations  on 
the  4  clean  slate  *  and  Home  Rule.  It  is  obvious  that  our  views 
on  the  war  and  its  methods  are  not  less  discordant.  I  remain, 
therefore,  outside  his  tabernacle,  but  not,  I  think,  in  solitude. 
Let  me  add  one  word  more  at  this  moment  of  definite  separa- 
tion. No  one  appreciates  more  heartily  than  I  do  the  honest 
and  well-intentioned  devotion  of  Sir  Henry  to  the  Liberal 
party,  and  what  he  conceives  to  be  its  interest.  I  only  wish 
that  I  could  have  shared  his  labours  and  supported  his  policy." 
"  Definite  separation  "  is  a  decidedly  serious  phrase,  and  it 
was  natural  to  suppose,  and  was  generally  supposed,  that  its 
use  by  Lord  Rosebery  implied  that  something  serious  had 
happened.  Yet  as  days,  weeks  and  even  months  passed  by 
the  precise  import  of  the  definite  separation  somehow  failed  to 
establish  itself  before  the  public  mind,  the  different  sections  of 
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the  Liberal  party  continuing  to  maintain  the  same  kind  of 
uneasy  co-operation  which  had  been  long  observed  with  no 
greater  indications  of  permanent  estrangement  than  before.  On 
February  24,  Lord  Tweedmouth,  speaking  at  a  Liberal  meeting 
at  Camberwell,  said  that  some  of  the  Liberal  leaders  were 
suffering  from  a  too  profuse  use  of  metaphors,  but  that  he  did 
not  think  that  the  differences  of  which  they  heard  so  much 
were  going  to  last  very  long.  On  February  27  there  was 
published,  through  a  news-agency,  an  announcement  that 
those  who  adhered  to  the  Chesterfield  policy  had  no  intention 
of  severing  themselves  from  the  Liberal  party,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, intended  to  act  with  the  rest  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  on 
the  lines  of  that  policy.  For  the  purposes  of  organisation  and 
development  on  those  lines  an  association,  it  was  stated,  had 
been  formed  under  the  name  of  "  The  Liberal  League,"  with 
Lord  Rosebery  as  its  president,  and  as  vice-presidents,  Mr. 
Asquith,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

The  Liberal  Imperialist  League,  an  organisation  which  had 
existed  for  some  seven  or  eight  months  as  a  means  of  focussing 
within  the  Liberal  party  that  section  of  opinion  which  gave  a 
general  support  to  the  South  African  War,  was  dissolved  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  taken  by  its  executive  committee 
held  (Sir  E.  Grey  in  the  chair)  on  March  3,  with  the  express 
object  of  enabling  its  members  to  transfer  their  membership  to 
the  new  Liberal  League  above  mentioned.  These  steps,  plainly, 
and  indeed  avowedly,  were  taken  with  the  purpose  of  permeating 
the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole  from  within  with  the  views  held  by 
Lord  Rosebery  and  his  principal  associates  on  Imperial  and 
Irish  subjects.  On  the  former  class  of  questions  there  was  no 
room  for  uncertainty.  As  to  Ireland  the  case  did  not  seem  so 
clear.  Among  Unionists  much  diversity  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  effect  of  Lord  Rosebery's  recent  utterances 
with  regard  to  Home  Rule.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  pre- 
ponderant opinion  appeared  to  be  that  the  difference  between 
him  and  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  was  serious  and  sub- 
stantial on  Irish  as  well  as  on  Imperial  affairs.  Among  Lord 
Rosebery's  adherents  there  was  a  hope  that  his  following  would 
be  augmented  from  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  Unionists.  A 
certain  unexpressed  apprehension  that  this  hope  might  in  some 
measure  be  realised  suggested  itself  as  the  possible  inspiration 
of  a  degree  of  sharpness  observable  in  public  references  to  Lord 
Rosebery  made  about  this  period  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  Lord  JanieB  of  Hereford.  Thus  in  an  address  delivered  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Council  (Feb.  27), 
while  acknowledging  the  public  services  rendered  by  the  ex- 
Premier's  speeches  during  the  past  eight  months,  the  duke 
went  on  to  observe  that  the  man  who  refused  to  play  the  game 
and  impartially  disparaged  all  those  who  did,  whether  he  were 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  or  Lord  Rosebery,  would  receive  scant 
encouragement  from  his  countrymen. 
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In  practical  effect  there  was  little  difference,  though  there 
appeared  to  some  a  more  opportunist  tone  in  Mr.  Asquith's 
references  to  the  Irish  question  at  this  period  than  in  Lord 
Rosebery's.  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  East  Fife 
Liberal  Association,  published  March  3,  Mr.  Asquith  asked 
why  the  great  attempt  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  bring  loyalty  and 
contentment  to  Ireland  had  failed,  and  answered  the  question 
thus :  "It  failed  because  of  the  rooted  repugnance  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  electorate  of  Great  Britain  to  the  creation  of  a 
legislative  body  in  Dublin — a  repugnance  which  not  even  Mr. 
Gladstone's  magnificent  courage,  unrivalled  authority  and  un- 
quenchable enthusiasm  were  able  to  overcome.  The  eight 
years  which  have  since  elapsed  have  done  nothing  to  conciliate, 
and  not  a  little  to  harden  and  stiffen,  the  adverse  judgment  of 
the  British  electorate.  If  we  are  honest  we  must  ask  ourselves 
this  practical  question :  Is  it  to  be  part  of  the  policy  and  pro- 
gramme of  our  party  that,  if  returned  to  power,  it  will  introduce 
into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  for  Irish  Home  Rule  ?  The 
answer,  in  my  judgment,  is  4  No.'  And  why?  Not  because 
we  are  satisfied — who  is? — with  the  results  of  six  years  of 
Unionist  administration.  Not  because  we  think  that  the  Irish 
problem  has  been  either  settled  or  shelved.  But  because  the 
history  of  these  years,  and  not  least  that  part  of  it  which  is 
most  recent,  has  made  it  plain  that  the  ends  which  we  have 
always  had  and  still  have  in  view — the  reconciliation  of  Ireland 
to  the  Empire  and  the  relief  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  (not  as 
regards  Ireland  alone)  from  a  load  of  unnecessary  burdens — 
can  only  be  attained  by  methods  which  will  carry  with  them, 
step  by  step,  the  sanction  and  sympathy  of  British  opinion. 
To  recognise  facts  like  these,  and  to  act  accordingly,  is  not 
apostasy;  it  is  common  sense." 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  attitude  towards  the  new 
Liberal  League,  as  set  forth  in  a  speech  at  a  National  Liberal 
Club  dinner  (March  5),  was  one  of  somewhat  contemptuous 
tolerance.  The  league,  he  said,  reminded  him  of  Mr.  Brodrick's 
Army  Corps,  which  had  officers  but  no  men  under  them.  He 
had  consistently  deprecated  any  sectional  organisation  within 
the  party,  and  he  held  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  their 
duty  would  be  to  fight  such  an  organisation  with  all  their 
power.  He  confessed  his  own  inability  to  understand  what 
were  the  differences  which  called  for  the  new  departure.  Per- 
sonal differences  there  were  none.  All  the  talk  about  over- 
loaded programmes  was  sheer  nonsense.  The  war  was  but  a 
transient  interlude,  and  the  only  final  solution  of  either  the 
South  African  or  the  Irish  question  lay  in  the  Liberal  principle 
of  government  by  assent.  There  was  a  note  of  deep  and  even 
pathetic  earnestness  in  the  speech  in  which,  on  the  same  day 
at  Eastbourne,  Lord  Spencer  expressed  his  confidence  in  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  total  disagreement  with  the 
action  of  the  Liberal  League.    If  the  Liberal  party  gave  up 
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Home  Rule  he  must  take  a  back  seat  and  look  on  ;  he  might 
support  them  on  certain  things,  but  he  should  certainly  not 
belong  to  the  party.  He  admitted  that  it  might  not  be  practical 
to  propose  a  Home  Rule  measure  at  the  present  time,  but  he 
could  not  admit  that  Home  Rule  meant  separation.  He  was 
in  favour  of  a  reasonable  and  safe  measure  of  Home  Rule. 

Parallel  with  these  discussions  between  the  Liberal  leaders 
outside  Parliament,  as  to  the  proper  attitude  to  be  observed  in 
future  towards  the  Irish  question,  incidents  were  occurring  in 
the  House  of  Commons  illustrative  of  the  persistent  conflict 
between  the  prevalent  English  ideas  of  government  and  those 
of  the  Nationalist  leaders,  and  the  bitterly  anti-British  temper, 
of  some  at  any  rate,  of  the  Nationalist  Members.  On  February 
28  Mr.  Dillon  (Mayo,  E.)>  in  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates,  led  an  attack  on  the  Irish  Executive  for  re- 
viving portions  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1887  and  generally  for 
having  recourse  to  a  policy  of  violence  and  provocation.  Law- 
ful meetings,  he  said,  had  been  brutally  dispersed,  and  it  would 
be  due  to  this  kind  of  policy  if  there  should  follow  any  re- 
crudescence of  crime  which,  he  alleged,  the  influence  of  the 
United  Irish  League  had  diminished  and  kept  down.  He 
averred  that  recent  convictions  of  Members  of  Parliament  and 
others  in  Ireland  were  generally  recognised  as  illegal.  Mr. 
Dillon  was  supported  by  several  Nationalist  Members,  while 
Mr.  W.  Johnston  (Belfast,  S.)  urged  the  Government  to  deal 
firmly  with  the  United  Irish  League.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 
(Tyrone,  S.)  dwelt  on  the  present  crimelessness  of  Ireland,  and 
while  acknowledging  that  the  law  must  be  maintained,  pressed 
for  the  adoption  of  a  generous  policy,  specially  with  regard  to 
the  poverty-stricken  western  districts.  The  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland,  Mr.  Atkinson  (Derry,  N.),  could  not  regard  the 
country  as  crimeless  when  boycotting  and  intimidation  were 
rife  in  various  parts  of  it.  The  policy  of  the  Government  was 
to  maintain  the  Union,  to  uphold  the  law,  and  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  by  just  and  rational  methods.  Mr. 
Morley  (Montrose  Burghs),  in  supporting  the  amendment,  laid 
stress  on  the  opinion  of  Chief  Baron  Palles  that  the  proceedings 
under  which  several  Nationalist  Members  had  lately  been  con- 
victed of  unlawful  assembly  were  illegal  and  void  ab  initio.  The 
reduction  moved  by  Mr.  Dillon  was  negatived  by  184  to  96,  and 
the  vote  challenged  was  carried  by  194  to  51. 

A  few  days  later  an  incident  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  profoundly  affected  public  feeling  in  a  sense 
unfavourable  to  the  Irish  Nationalists.  The  war,  of  which  the 
concluding  phases  will  be  found  described  in  our  South  African 
chapter,  was  drawing  to  its  inevitable  end,  and  week  by  week 
Lord  Kitchener's  reports  told  of  more  or  less  substantial  re- 
ductions in  the  number  of  Boers  in  the  field  and  in  their 
resources  for  continuing  the  hopeless  struggle.  The  story, 
however,  was  not  unqualified  by  incidents  "  regrettable  "  from 
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I. — Numbers. 
Number  of  meu  on  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Establishments 
of  the  Army,  exclusive  of 
those  serving  in  India  - 


II.— Effective  Services. 
Pay,  etc,  of  Army  (General 
Staff,   Regiments,  Reserve, 
and  Departments) 

tablishment :  Pay, 


Medical 

etc. 


Militia :  Pay,  Bounty,  etc 
Imperial    Yeomanry  in  Great 


14 

15 
10 


itain :  Pay  and  Allowances 
Volunteer  Corps:    Pay  and 

Allowances  -  . 
Transjwrt  and  Remounts  - 
Provisions,  Forage  and  other 

Supplies  - 
Clothing  Establishments  and 

Services  - 
Warlike    and    other   Stores : 

Supply  and  Repair 
Works,  Buildings,  and  Repairs: 
Cost,   including  Stan  for 
Engineer  Services 
Establishments    for  Military 

Education  - 
Miscellaneous  Effective  Services 
War  Office :  Salaries  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Charges 

Total  Effective  Services 

III. — Non- Effective  Services. 

Non-Effective  Charges  for  Offi- 
cers, etc.  - 

Non-Effective  Charges  for  Men, 
etc  

Superannuation,  Compensation, 
and  Compassionate  Allow- 
ances   

Total  Non-Effective  Services 

Total   Effective  and  Non- 
effective Services 


Net 


1902-3. 


1901-2. 


Difference  on  Net 


Total 

Numbers. 


420,000 


£ 

18,940,400 

1,025,000 
1,381,000 

585,000 

1,287,000 
11,242,000 

16,066,000 

3,970,000 

8,332,000 

2,190,000 

120,800 
110,800 

332,000 


Total 

Numbers. 


450,000 


65,582,000 


£ 

28,063,500 

1,088,600 
2,772,000 

375,000 

1,280,000 
17,977,000 

20,266,000 

4,825,000 

13,450,000 

3,281,000 

119,200 
218,200 

305,000 


88,970,500 


1,786,000 
1,747,000 

195,000 


3,723,000 


69,810,000 


2,271,000 
1,486,000 

188,500 


3,944,500 


92,915,000 


210,000 
57,000 


Numbers. 
30,000 


1.600 


27,000 


£ 

4,123,100 

63,600 
1,391,000 

6,737,000 
4,200.000 
855,000 
5,118,000 

1,091,000 

107,400 


-  23,388,500 


262,000 
6,500 


485,000 


216,500 


NoTi.-The  provision  for  Ordinary  and  War  Services  is  as  follows  :- 


23,605,000 


1902-3. 

1901-2. 

For  War  Services  :  — 

Total  .... 
—  

£ 

39.650,000 
350,000 

,, 
X, 

61,070,000 
2,160,000 

40,000,000 
29,310,000 

63,230,000 
29,685,000 

69,310,000  |92,915,000 
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the  British  point  of  view,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  painful 
of  these  was  the  rout  near  Tweebosch  of  a  force  of  1,200  men 
under  Lord  Methuen  by  a  not  very  much  larger  number  of  Boers 
under  Delarey,  who  appear  to  have  been  clothed  almost  entirely 
in  khaki.  Five  British  guns  were  lost,  while  Lord  Methuen 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  before  being  taken  prisoner. 
The  news  of  this  event  deeply  disturbed  the  British  public,  in 
whose  regard  Lord  Methuen  stood  very  high.  When  the  in- 
telligence was  announced  in  the  House  of  Lords  (March  10) 
Lord  Roberts  took  occasion  to  say  that  while  all  criticism  of 
the  operations  which  had  had  so  lamentable  a  result  should  be 
deferred  until  the  receipt  of  full  information,  he  desired  to 
exonerate  Lord  Methuen  from  all  blame  for  his  failure  to  reach 
and  relieve  Kimberley  two  years  before,  and  also  spoke  with 
warmth  of  the  "  zeal,  intelligence  and  great  perseverance  " 
with  which  Lord  Methuen  had  carried  on  his  work  during  the 
interval,  without  a  check  till  this  Tweebosch  disaster. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  reading  of  the  telegrams  on 
the  painful  subject  just  mentioned,  by  Mr.  Brodrick,  was 
received  with  cheers  and  laughter  by  some  of  the  Nationalist 
Members.  It  is  right  to  say  that  their  official  leader,  Mr.  J. 
Redmond,  was  not  in  the  House  at  the  time,  and  that  Mr. 
Dillon  was  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  bring  those  near  him  to 
a  better  sense  of  propriety.  Very  deep,  however,  was  the  in- 
dignation in  the  House  and  among  the  British  public  at  what 
was  regarded  as  an  outbreak  of  insufferable  brutality. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  some  interesting  dis- 
cussions in  the  Commons  on  general  military  and  South 
African  questions.  Before  receiving  an  account  of  the  former, 
the  reader  must  be  presented  with  the  foregoing  abstract  of  the 
Army  Estimates  for  the  year  1902-3,  and  means  of  comparison 
with  the  previous  year  (p.  85). 

In  his  explanatory  memorandum  the  War  Secretary  (Mr. 
Brodrick)  gave  the  following  table,  showing,  in  summary 
form,  the  comparison  with  the  figures  for  the  year  1901-2  (in- 
cluding the  Supplementary  Estimate)  and  the  Estimates  now 
oflered  :— 


Vote  A  - 

(Personnel) 

Votes  1-16 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

Ordinary  Wftp 
SerTicea. 

219,800  230,200 

Ordinary  w 
Services. 

219,700  200,300 

<  „  

450,000 

£29,685,000  £63,280,000 

420,000 

£29,310,000  £40,000,000 

£92,915,000 

Decrease/  Ordinary  Services 
DecrcMet  War  Services  - 

£69?3lo,000 

-  -      -      -  £375,000 

-  -            -  23,230,000 
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The  net  decrease  of  375.000J.  on  ordinary  services  was  mainly 
accounted  for  aB  follows  : — 

Increases. 

1.  Increases  due  to  policy  already  sanctioned  by  Parliament  :— 
(<i)  Volunteers— Capitation  grants  for  additional  number 


of  efficients   £,50,000 

(6)  Additional  annuities  payable  on  Works  Loan  -  75,000 

(c)  Net  increase  on  non-effective  votes  for  pensions,  etc., 

caused  by  the  war,  after  deductiug  a  saving  on 

normal  charges   350,000 

(d)  Imperial  Yeomanry— The  total  increase  to  be  voted 

was  £600,000.    For  the  current  financial  year  only 

£300,000  was  required   300,000 

  £775,000 


2.  Increases  due  to  changes  now  first  proposed.    The  princi|wil 
measures  are : — 

The  provision  for  Additional  Mounted  Troops  on  Mobilisation  ;  in- 
crease to  the  Array  Ordnance  Department ;  the  seconding 
of  officers  while  at  the  Staff  College,  and  other  miscellaneous 


increases   150,000 


£925.000 


Decrrabes. 

(a)  Reduced  strength  of  Army  Reserve   £90.000 

(6)  New  Militia  Reserve  to  be  only  partially  raised  •  100,000 
(c)  Garrison  battalions.    Only  six  will  probably  be  raised  during 

1902-3    145, 000 

{d)  Full  number  of  Militia  battalions  will  not  train  •  •  150,000 
(e)  Reduced  provision  for  re-armament  of  fortresses  at  home  and 

abroad   500,000 

{/)  Reduction  on  Works  Vote   190, 000 

(g)  Miscellaneous  decreases   125,000 


£1.300,000 


Net  decrease  £375,000 

War  Services. 
The  decrease  under  war  services  was  made  up  as  follows  :— 

South  Africa  £21,420,000 

China   1,810,000 


£23,280,000 

As  regards  South  Africa,  the  provision  made  was  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  field  force  at  its  existing  strength  for  between 
eight  and  nine  months  of  the  new  financial  year.  In  the  case 
of  China  provision  had  been  made  for  the  retention  of  a  reduced 
force  for  about  half  the  financial  year,  and  also  for  the  cost  of 
the  transport  back  to  India. 

The  War  Secretary's  memorandum  then  went  briefly 
through  the  votes,  indicating,  in  outline,  how  the  various 
decreases  and  increases  were  caused.  It  was  on  March  4 
that  Mr.  Brodrick  followed  up  this  memorandum  by  his  usual 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  to  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Army  Estimates.  It  contained 
some  points  of  very  special  interest.  Mr.  Brodrick  expressed 
his  dissent  from  Lord  Rosebery  and  other  critics  who  had 
founded  on  the  difficulties  that  had  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  remounts  question  a  general  charge  that  our  military 
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organisation  had  failed.  Lord  Rosebery's  allegations  he  re- 
garded as  neither  statesmanlike  nor  politic.  Having  given  the 
numbers  of  the  troops  maintained  in  South  Africa  at  different 
periods  in  order  to  show  what  an  enormous  task  had  devolved 
upon  the  War  Office,  he  referred  to  the  reorganisation  scheme 
which  he  unfolded  last  year,  saying  that  it  still  held  the  field. 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  War  Office  re- 
organisation, known  as  the  Clinton  Dawkins  Committee,  he 
had  been  able  to  accept  almost  en  bloc.  The  proposals  made 
last  year  respecting  the  Yeomanry  were  being  carried  out ; 
fourteen  regiments  had  been  formed  under  the  conditions  then 
laid  down,  and  proposals  had  come  for  the  formation  of  five 
more.  The  numbers  of  this  branch  of  the  service  had  gone  up 
from  10,000  to  17,500.  Five  of  the  garrison  regiments  had 
been  brought  into  existence,  and  the  sixth  would  be  formed 
shortly. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  recruiting,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  problem  before  the  country  was  how  we  could  maintain 
in  future  an  establishment  of  250,000  men  when  our  effective 
strength  was  with  difficulty  maintained  at  210,000.  He  would 
be  oversanguine  who  imagined  that  recruiting  would  not  fall 
off  when  the  war  was  over  if  no  fresh  inducement  were  held 
out  to  young  men  to  enlist.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject,  he  wished  the  House  to  take  a  "  plunge  "  with 
regard  both  to  the  terms  of  service  and  the  pay  of  the 
soldier.  He  proposed  that  every  man  should  be  allowed  to 
enlist,  except  in  the  Household  Cavalry,  for  three  years,  to  be 
followed  by  nine  years  in  the  Reserve.  From  1st  April  next 
every  recruit,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  his  recruit  drill,  was  to 
receive  the  whole  of  his  shilling  pay.  After  two  years'  service 
every  man  was  to  choose  whether  he  would  go  to  the  Reserve 
after  three  years  or  whether  he  would  complete  eight  years 
with  the  Colours.  Those  who  elected  to  remain  in  the  service 
for  this  time  before  going  to  the  Reserve  would  be  given  an 
additional  6d.  a  day,  making  Is.  6d.  in  all  after  two  years' 
service.  Inefficient  soldiers  would  be  got  rid  of  at  the  end  of 
three  years  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  re-enlist.  The  men 
who  elected  to  serve  for  eight  additional  years  would  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  and  those  who  were  not  efficient  shots  would 
get  4d.  extra  instead  of  6d.  a  day.  The  number  of  lance- 
sergeants  and  corporals  would  also  be  considerably  increased. 
The  cost  of  these  changes  would  be  1,048,000J.  a  year  in  this 
country  and  in  India  786,000/.  They  would,  of  course,  result 
in  the  formation  of  a  large  Reserve.  It  was  further  proposed 
to  establish  a  Volunteer  Reserve.  Any  man  with  not  less 
than  four  years'  training  would  be  allowed  to  join  this  Reserve 
for  six  years,  provided  that  he  observed  certain  conditions  as  to 
shooting.  The  Yeomanry  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Five  pounds  a  year  would  be  offered  to  any  man  in  this  force 
who  would  place  himself  on  the  list  of  the  Army  Reserve  for  the 
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purpose  of  serving  abroad  in  case  of  mobilisation.  A  smaller 
Volunteer  Yeomanry  Reserve  would  be  formed  to  fill  the  places 
of  those  who  served  abroad.  After  indicating  other  reforms, 
and  paying  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  services  of  the  Colonial 
troops  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Brodrick  expressed  a  hope  that 
some  arrangement  might  be  come  to  which  would  render  the 
whole  forces  of  the  Empire  available  for  wars  affecting  the 
Empire's  interests.  An  opportunity  for  discussing  that  question 
would  present  itself  when  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies 
came  to  London  for  the  Coronation. 

The  War  Secretary's  proposals  were  not  immediately  dis- 
cussed, the  rest  of  the  evening  being  taken  up  by  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  moved  by 
Mr.  Humphreys-Owen  {Montgomery),  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
centration camps.  It  deplored  the  great  mortality  which  had 
occurred  in  them,  and  while  recognising  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  the  camps,  condemned  the  delays  which  had 
occurred  in  effecting  them,  and  called  on  the  Government  to 
state  what  further  steps  they  intended  to  take  in  the  interests  of 
the  inmates.  Some  ten  days  previously  a  Blue-book  had  been 
issued  containing  the  report  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  Fawcett,  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  War 
Secretary,  in  the  summer  of  1901,  to  investigate  the  subject. 
Generally  speaking  the  Committee  found  that  active  efforts 
had  been  and  were  being  made  to  keep  the  camps  in  a  healthy 
condition,  that  the  temper  of  the  administration  was  humane, 
and  that  in  regard  to  the  necessaries  of  life — the  provision  of 
food,  fuel,  shelter  and  clothing — the  Governments  of  the  several 
Colonies  were  alive  to  their  responsibilities.  Great  difficulties 
had  been  caused  by  the  reduced  condition  of  health  in  which 
very  many  of  the  inmates  had  entered  the  camps,  and  their 
insanitary  habits,  and  to  both  these  causes  the  excessive 
mortality  which  had  unhappily  prevailed  was  in  large  measure 
due.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  laid  their  fingers 
on  a  number  of  serious  defects  which  had  existed  in  the 
management  of  some  of  the  camps,  and  which  also  had 
certainly  conduced  to  the  excessive  death  rate.  They  were  able 
to  report  a  list  of  material  improvements  introduced  as  the 
result  of  their  recommendations. 

Mr.  T.  Shaw  (Hawick  Burghs),  who  supported  the  motion 
mentioned  above  as  having  been  moved  by  Mr.  Humphreys- 
Owen,  credited  Mr.  Chamberlain's  vigorous  administration  with 
the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  since  the  camps  were 
handed  over  (November,  1901)  from  the  War  Office  to  the 
Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Channing  (Northampton,  E.)  pointed  out 
that  while  the  death  rate  of  young  children  in  October,  1901, 
was  601  per  thousand  per  annum  it  had  only  fallen  in  January 
to  262.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared,  with  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  the  camps,  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  had  so  gigantic  an  effort  been  made  by  any 
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nation  to  minimise  the  horrors  of  war.  He  denied  that  the 
camps  were  formed  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  clearing  the 
country  and  farm  burning.  When  the  guerilla  warfare  began 
130,000  women  and  children  might  have  been  subjected  to 
outrage  and  abuse  if  they  had  been  left  unprotected  on  the 
veldt.  Care  had  to  be  taken  of  them,  and  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  bring  them  into  camps,  for  the  Boer  generals  had  more 
than  once  refused  to  take  charge  of  them.  Many  of  these 
people  when  they  came  into  the  camps  were  emaciated,  half- 
Btarved,  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  incapable  of  recognising  the 
necessity  of  sanitary  arrangements.  The  result  was  that  the 
camps,  though  situated  in  healthy  localities,  became  infected. 
Mrs.  Fawcett's  testimony  conclusively  disproved  the  charges  of 
cruelty,  indifference  and  neglect  brought  against  the  British 
officials  and  the  Government.  There  had  been  grave  and 
wicked  exaggerations  on  this  subject  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Any  defects  which  were  found  to  exist  in  the  camps 
were  remedied  as  fast  as  the  transport  arrangements  permitted. 
After  eulogising  the  ceaseless  labour,  the  sacrifices,  and  de- 
votion of  every  one  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
camps,  he  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  infant  mortality, 
and  gave  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  normal  mortality 
of  children  in  South  Africa  was  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
death  rate  among  children  in  this  country.  The  excessive 
mortality  was  mainly  due  to  the  epidemic  of  measles,  which 
had  now,  he  was  happy  to  say,  worn  itself  out.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ladies'  Committee  had  all  been  adopted 
except  one.  Since  December  ninety  additional  nurses  and  four 
doctors  had  been  sent  out  to  the  camps.  Lord  Kitchener  had 
been  directed  to  spare  no  expense,  and  the  cost  of  the  camps 
to  the  British  taxpayer  was  180,000/.  per  month.  For  the 
education  of  the  children  150  teachers  had  been  sent  out  since 
December  14,  and  150  more  were  going.  He  reminded  the 
House  that  many  of  the  refugees  had  come  in  voluntarily,  and 
explained  the  reasons  why  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  in 
and  out  of  the  camps  without  restriction.  Giving  the  latest 
returns  respecting  the  mortality  of  children  under  twelve,  he 
stated  that  it  had  now  fallen  to  70  or  80  per  1,000.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  232  votes  to  111. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Brodrick's  statement  occupied  part  of 
the  sittings  of  March  6  and  7.  Some  time  was  taken  up  with 
remonstrances  from  several  Members  connected  with  the 
Volunteers  with  regard  to  what  was  understood  to  be  the 
Bomewhat  disparaging  effect  of  certain  observations  made  by 
the  War  Secretary  on  March  4  in  regard  to  that  service.  Mr. 
Brodrick,  however,  strongly  repudiated  any  wish  to  depreciate 
the  efforts  or  the  intelligence  of  the  Volunteers  ;  only  pointing 
out  that  as  they  were  in  future  to  take  their  place  in  the  first 
line  of  defence  it  was  essential  that  they  should  attain  a 
comparatively  high  level  of  efficiency.    The  general  reception 
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accorded  to  his  proposals  in  regard  to  enlistment  in  the  House, 
as  in  the  country,  was  markedly  favourable,  though  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  would  have  liked  to  try  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  soldier's  comfort  in  other  ways  before  offering  a 
rise  in  pay.  Several  speakers,  including  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Mr.  W.  Churchill,  regarded  the  War  Secretary's  proposals  as 
inflicting  a  crushing  blow  on  the  idea  of  conscription — an  in- 
ference which  was  not  absolutely  obvious.  A  reduction  moved 
by  Mr.  Dillon  on  the  vote  for  420,000  men  was  negatived  by 
182  votes  to  54,  and  that  and  the  vote  of  18,940,400/.  for  the 
pay  of  the  Army  were  subsequently  agreed  to.  In  the  course 
of  a  further  discussion  on  the  Army  Estimates  (March  10),  Mr. 
Brodrick  held  out  a  hope  that  the  War  Office  might  be  able  to 
do  more  than  in  the  past  to  encourage  rifle  clubs.  He  hoped, 
too,  that  the  Volunteers  would  have  thirty  batteries  of  4' 7-inch 
guns  in  their  hands  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

On  the  same  day  Lord  Rosebery  addressed  a  public  meeting 
in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Glasgow,  some  5,000  persons  being 


disclaimed  any  personal  difference  with  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  any  personal  ambition.  The  points  of  differ- 
ence between  those  who  thought  with  him  and  the  official 
Opposition,  points  which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Liberal 
League  (an  organisation  designed  to  be  within  the  Liberal 
party  and  not  outside  of  it),  were  these.  The  Liberal  League 
believed  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ;  they  were 
not  in  favour  of  the  recall  of  Lord  Milner  or  of  further  offers 
of  terms  to  the  enemy  in  the  field.  Lastly,  and  most  em- 
phatically, they  desired  to  disassociate  themselves  from  the 
aspersions  cast  on  the  methods  of  British  warfare,  whether 
on  the  part  of  the  troops  or  of  the  Government.  Such 
aspersions  were,  in  their  judgment,  in  either  case  equally 
mischievous  and  unfounded.  At  the  same  time  he  cherished 
a  hope  that  the  war  would  be  ended  by  a  legal  and  acknow- 
ledged settlement.  He  held  that  no  settlement  would  promise 
well  for  the  future  of  South  Africa  and  the  pacification  of  the 
Boers  that  was  not  contained  in  some  instrument  subscribed 
by  the  Boer  leaders,  which  would  carry  conviction  not  merely 
to  their  followers  in  the  field,  but  to  the  numerous  prisoners 
in  St.  Helena  and  elsewhere.  As  to  domestic  affairs,  Lord 
Rosebery  repeated  that  he  would  support  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  an  independent  Parliament  in  Dublin,  or  of  anything 
that  would  lead  up  to  it.  The  questions  which  he  conceived 
to  be  the  most  urgent  for  solution  at  the  present  time  were, 
first  and  foremost,  as  including  all  others,  the  question  of 
national  efficiency  ;  then  came  education,  housing,  and  tem- 
perance, and  Lord  Rosebery  was  careful  to  add  that  he  did  not 


any  of  these  questions  the  present  Government  would,  or  even 
could,  deal  satisfactorily.    Neither  could  the  Opposition  till  it 
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was  placed  in  power.  Referring  to  the  allegation  that  he  was 
hostile  to  the  principle  of  taxing  land  values  in  cities,  he  denied 
that  he  had  ever  said  a  word  in  public  hostile  to  the  justice  of 
the  principle  of  the  taxing  of  those  values  which  in  cities  were 
caused  by  the  cities  themselves,  and  not  by  the  landowners. 
But  his  difficulty  had  been  to  find  a  workable  scheme  ;  and  he 
regarded  it  as  a  great  mistake  for  any  one  who  had  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  legislation,  and  might  conceivably  be  charged 
with  it  again,  to  push  forward  schemes  when  he  did  not  see  a 
practicable  way  of  working  them. 

At  Manchester  (March  12)  Mr.  Morley  accentuated  his 
divergence  from  the  Imperialist  Liberals  by  renewing  the 
demand  which  they  had  united  in  condemning  for  the  recall 
or  supersession  of  Lord  Milner. 

In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Morley  had  the  courage,  while  de- 
ploring the  bad  feeling  and  want  of  decency  shown  by  the  Irish 
Members  who  had  laughed  and  cheered  at  the  news  of  Lord 
Methuen's  reverse  and  capture,  to  say  that  the  sentiment  thus 
exhibited  was  no  new  thing,  and  he  still  believed  that  it  would 
be  most  wisely  encountered  by  the  concession  of  Home  Rule. 
Such  certainly  was  not  the  inference  drawn  by  the  vast  majority 
of  Englishmen  from  the  scandalous  exhibition  in  question.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  by  no  means  universal  satisfaction 
among  Unionists  when  it  was  officially  announced  (March  13) 
that  the  King,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  had  "  ex- 
pressed his  regret  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  the  visit  of 
their  Majesties  to  Ireland  cannot  take  place  this  year."  On  the 
one  hand  it  was  felt  that  the  abandonment  of  the  visit  might  be 
claimed  as  a  triumph  for  the  forces  of  disaffection ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  felt  that  to  inflict  a  kind  of  social  punishment  on 
the  whole  of  Ireland  for  an  ill-mannered  outburst  on  the  part  of 
a  few  Members  of  Parliament  seemed  equally  doubtful  from  the 
points  of  view  of  justice  and  of  policy.  Ireland  was  largely  the 
theme  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Asquith  at  St.  Leonards  (March 
14).  Having  said  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
organisation  requiring  the  abandonment  of  a  single  Liberal 
pnnciple,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  "  Home  Rule." 
Thereupon  Mr.  Asquith  observed  in  effect  that  the  principles 
always  upheld  by  the  Liberal  party  must  still  be  applied  to 
Ireland,  but  the  question  was  as  to  the  manner  of  their  appli- 
cation. The  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  gave  Ireland  a  Colonial 
self-government  without  representation  at  Westminster.  The 
Bill  was  thrown  out  by  Parliament,  and  a  general  election 
confirmed  that  decision.  The  Bill  of  1893  gave  Ireland  a 
delegated  Legislature  with  representation  at  Westminster. 
That  Bill  Parliament  also  rejected,  and  the  rejection  was  again 
confirmed  on  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  What  did  that 
bring  them  to?  He  was  a  practical  man.  If  he  found  that 
he  could  not  attain  bis  end  by  a  particular  road,  he  tried  to 
obtain  it  by  some  other ;  and  he  was  not  going  to  acknowledge 
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that  he  had  abandoned  the  object  of  his  journey  because  ex- 
perience taught  him  that  what  he  once  thought  to  have  accom- 
plished in  a  day  would  have  to  be  effected  by  steps  and  stages, 
slowly  and  gradually.  Mr.  Asquith's  Irish  settlement  by  stages, 
it  was  observed  by  some  students  of  the  evolution  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Liberal  League,  might  yet  be  Home  Rule,  and  in 
political  circumstances  that  were  not  inconceivable  a  temptation 
to  diminish  the  number  of  stages  and  so  accelerate  progress 
might  operate  with  powerful  effect.  Mr.  Asquith  went  on  to 
express  his  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Wyndham  had  declined  to 
yield  to  the  Tory  Press  and  to  introduce  more  stringent 
coercion.  While  he  condemned  boycotting,  he  held  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  in  the  present  system  of  administration  in 
Ireland  which  might  be  altered.  The  police  system  and  the 
judicial  system  administered  by  the  resident  magistrates  were 
things  that  called  for  immediate  redress. 

There  were  Irish  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  con- 
secutive nights  (March  13  and  14).  On  the  earlier  evening 
Mr.  J.  Redmond  (Waterford)  moved  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  he  said  had  been  bullied  by 
the  landlords  into  the  fatal  path  of  coercion.  There  was,  he 
said,  practically  no  ordinary  crime  in  Ireland,  and  less  agrarian 
crime  than  ever  before,  but  there  was  intense  political  and 
agrarian  discontent  accompanied,  no  doubt,  by  cases  of  boy- 
cotting. Remedial  measures  were  wanted,  but  instead  of  in- 
troducing them,  the  Government  dispersed  lawful  meetings, 
suppressed  the  rights  of  free  speech,  and  imprisoned  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  people  in  the  West.  Mr.  Redmond  feared  that 
in  their  absence  the  assassin  and  the  moonlighter  would  again 
come  to  the  front,  but  he  hoped  the  people  would  continue  on 
the  crimeless  lines  advocated  by  the  United  Irish  League.  In 
his  reply  Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover),  Irish  Secretary,  pointed  out 
that  the  tactics  of  the  Nationalists  in  Ireland  and  in  the  House 
constituted  the  notes  of  an  old  mechanical  tune.  He  assured 
the  House  that  the  Executive  made  the  most  careful  inquiry 
into  any  case  in  which  the  police  were  accused  of  brutality, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  acquittals  of  defendants 
by  resident  magistrates  proved  that  those  officials  were  not 
puppets  of  the  Government.  The  Government,  he  contended, 
were  bound,  under  the  ordinary  law  if  possible,  under  the 
Crimes  Act  if  necessary,  to  protect  individual  liberty  and  pre- 
vent illegal  combinations.  The  Government,  however,  did  not 
merely  enforce  the  criminal  law,  but  had  passed  a  series  of 
remedial  measures,  including  two  in  the  session  of  1901  de- 
signed to  enable  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  extend  its 
operations.  Sir  R.  Reid  (Dumfries  Burghs)  counselled  the 
Government  to  lay  coercion  aside.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  (Tyrone, 
S.)  agreed  that  illegalities  must  be  punished,  but  maintained 
that  in  the  interests  of  peace  the  benefits  which  had  been  con- 
ferred by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  on  the  tenants  of  the 
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Dillon  estate  which  marched  with  that  of  Lord  de  Freyne, 
should  be  extended.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  subsequent  speeches  was  that  a  Liberal  Imperialist  King's 
Counsel,  Mr.  Lawson  Walton,  held  that  the  charge  against 
the  Government  of  straining  the  legal  machinery  *'  to  cure  a 
political  mischief"  had  been  established.  The  motion  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Chief  Secretary's  salary  was  defeated  by  215 
votes  to  125. 

On  the  following  evening  a  Nationalist  amendment  was 
moved  (on  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply  on 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates)  lamenting  the  slow  and  partial 
character  of  the  operations  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
and  criticising  recent  appointments  to  it.  Several  of  the  Irish 
Members  who  spoke  in  support  of  this  motion  made  no  com- 
plaint of  the  action  of  the  Board  so  far  as  it  went,  but  only 
regretted  that  it  did  not  do  more.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Wyndham 
justified  the  cautious  procedure  of  the  Board  in  the  experi- 
mental stages  of  its  work.  That  work  had  been  not  inconsider- 
able. Last  year  a  sum  of  31,242/.  was  spent  on  the  purchase 
of  estates,  while  in  the  preceding  year,  when  the  Dillon  estate 
was  bought,  the  sum  spent  was  304,532*.  Up  to  March,  1901, 
twenty-nine  estates  had  been  purchased,  and  several  had  been 
bought  since.  He  had  been  much  moved  by  the  poverty  of 
many  of  the  people  in  the  west ;  he  recognised  fully  that  their 
condition  ought  to  be  ameliorated,  and  he  would  never  rest  until 
an  improvement  had  been  effected.  Explaining  the  circum- 
stances of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  appointment  to  the  vacancy  due 
to  Lord  de  Vesci's  grave  illness,  he  said  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
not  disposed  to  enter  the  arena  of  partisan  politics  ;  he  wished 
to  follow  the  example  of  his  grandfather,  and  he  would  devote 
all  his  energies  to  the  Board  s  work.  There  was,  he  reminded 
Members,  no  salary  attaching  to  the  post.  The  resolution  was 
rejected  by  148  votes  against  94. 

Earlier  in  the  same  evening  not  a  little  exultation  was  caused 
on  the  Opposition  benches  by  a  majority  of  30 — 173  votes  to  143 — 
being  obtained  for  the  second  reading  of  the  London  County 
Council  (Electric  Supply  Bill),  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  G.  Balfour  (Leeds,  Central),  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  general  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  confer 
upon  the  County  Council  and  other  local  authorities  in  London 
in  combination  the  same  powers  of  purchase  as  were  already 
possessed  by  local  authorities  outside  London.  The  Bill,  as 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Lough  (Islington,  N.),  was  the  result  of 
a  conference  between  the  London  County  Council,  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  local  authorities.  The  County  Council  itself,  he 
said,  did  not  desire  to  take  any  independent  action,  and  would 
accept  a  clause  naming  any  other  public  authority  than  itself 
as  the  purchaser.  None  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  would 
come  into  operation  for  thirty-one  years,  but  in  view  of  rapid 
new  electric  supply  developments  a  clear  law  in  respect  of 
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purchase  was  very  desirable.  Mr.  G.  Balfour  left  the  question 
of  voting  on  this  Bill  open  to  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but,  on  his  own  account,  urged  that  the  large  and 
complicated  question  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  electric 
lighting  undertakings  in  London  could  only  be  adequately 
dealt  with  by  a  public  Bill  introduced  by  the  Government. 
Left  to  itself,  however,  the  House  clearly  thought  that  in  this 
matter  the  initiative  of  the  London  County  Council  was  a 
sound  one. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  annual  Eight  Hours  Bill  for 
Miners,  which  in  1901  was  carried  by  13  votes,  was  lost  on 
March  5,  1902,  by  one  vote— 208  to  207— while  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday  (March  12)  a  much  more  decisive  defeat  was 
suffered  by  a  more  subtle  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Pickard 
(Normanton,  W.  R.  Yorks).  It  proposed  to  prohibit  the  em- 
ployment in  coal  mines  of  youths  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
for  more  than  eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  It  would  further 
have  prohibited  the  employment  below  ground  of  any  person 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  had  not  been  employed  in  a 
mine  before  that  age.  Mr.  Pickard  intimated  that  it  was  not 
meant  to  press  this  provision,  but  Mr.  Ritchie  (Croydon),  Home 
Secretary,  fastened  upon  it  as  disclosing  the  monopolistic  aims 
of  the  promoters  of  the  measure,  and  the  Bill  was  thrown  out 
by  224  to  158. 

On  March  17  and  18  there  was  a  full-dress  debate  in  the 
Commons  on  the  War  Contracts  question  on  the  following 
motion  brought  forward  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  : 
**  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  all 
contracts  and  purchases  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  his  Majesty's  forces  in  South  Africa  in  respect  of 
remounts,  meat,  forage,  freights  and  transports."  Sir  H. 
Campbell- Ban nerman  said  that  to  be  of  any  use  an  inquiry 
must  be  made  while  the  facts  were  fresh.  The  country  would 
not  grudge  the  payment  of  high  prices  if  good  value  had  been 
obtained  for  them  ;  but  high  prices,  paid  merely  to  line  the 
pockets  of  middlemen  and  syndicate  promoters,  were  evidence 
of  inefficiency  and  demoralisation.  Inquiry  ought  in  the  first 
place  to  be  made  into  the  question  of  remounts,  upon  which 
11,000,000*.  or  12,000,000*.  had  been  expended,  and  as  to  which 
various  official  documents,  including  those  from  Lord  Kitchener 
and  Colonel  Birkbeck,  were  very  discouraging.  Then  there 
were  the  transactions  of  the  Government  with  the  Cold  Storage 
Meat  Company,  which  had  been  paid  4,773,000/.  Dividends 
and  bonuses  had  been  paid  by  this  company  equal  to  a  return 
of  30s.  on  every  1/.  share,  and  1,000,000*.  sterling  had  beeu 
placed  to  the  reserve.  With  regard  to  the  new  meat  contract, 
the  House  should  be  told  what  was  the  nature  of  the  compe- 
tition that  was  said  to  have  taken  place. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Brodrick  (Guildford,  Surrey),  War  Secretary, 
said  the  only  question  between  them  and  the  Opposition  was 
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one  of  time.  He  warned  the  House  not  to  believe  everything 
that  was  said  against  the  War  Office  by  disappointed  contractors 
who  published  "  cock-and-bull "  stories  in  the  Press.  The 
demands  made  by  the  War  Office  on  the  horse  markets  of  the 
world  had  been  unprecedented,  and  it  had  been  difficult  to 
obtain  perfectly  suitable  horses.  He  admitted  that  too  large  a 
profit  had  been  allowed  to  the  Cold  Storage  Company  on  its 
contract,  but  that  contract  was  entered  into  at  a  time  when  it 
was  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  feeding  the  troops 
without  counting  the  cost.  Mr.  Brodrick  went  on  to  remark 
that  the  pressure  upon  the  contract  department  of  the  War 
Office  was  exceedingly  severe,  and  mentioned  that  the  average 
number  of  hours  during  which  members  of  the  Department 
were  in  attendance  in  1900  was  between  eleven  and  twelve 
a  day.  Now  they  were  at  work  for  nine  hours  and  a  half. 
How  could  it  be  thought  that  these  officials,  working  under 
such  pressure,  could  appear  before  a  committee  of  inquiry  to 
give  evidence  on  multitudinous  details  ? 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  debate  the  motion  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Labouchere  (Northampton),  Mr.  Yoxall  (Not- 
tingham, W.)  and  Sir  R.  Reid  (Dumfries  Burghs),  and  opposed  by 
Mr.  Lee  (Fareham,  Hants),  Captain  Seely  (Isle  of  Wight)  and 
Lord  Alwyne  Compton  (Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire),  who  (March 
18)  declared  that  the  supporters  of  the  Government  were  as 
anxious  that  an  inquiry  should  be  held  as  any  members  of  the 
Opposition  could  be  ;  but  they  considered  it  practically  im- 
possible to  hold  the  inquiry  now.  Speaking  from  personal 
experience,  he  could  assure  the  House  that  in  this  war  our 
troops  had  been  better  supplied  than  in  either  the  last  Afghan 
or  the  Soudan  campaign.  Mr.  Asquith  (Fife,  E.)t  while  sup- 
porting the  motion,  said  that  he  firmly  believed  that,  though 
inquiry  might  bring  to  light  errors  of  judgment,  want  of  fore- 
sight, waste  of  money,  possibly  malpractices  on  the  part  of 
subordinate  agents  of  the  Government,  the  honour  of  every 
British  officer  concerned  would  be  left  untarnished.  As  to  the 
argument  that  attendance  on  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  would 
overtask  the  officials  of  the  War  Department  in  the  present 
pressure  of  business,  it  would  surely  be  possible  to  reinforce 
the  staff  temporarily.  Practically  the  choice  lay  between 
holding  an  inquiry  now  and  not  holding  it  at  all.  Mr.  Balfour 
said  that  an  immediate  inquiry  would  not  only  clog  the  wheels 
of  the  administrative  machinery,  it  would  prejudice  the  con- 
duct of  future  wars,  for  officials  would  be  afraid  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  anything  like  extraordinary  expenditure,  even 
in  times  of  crisis.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  346  votes  to 
191 — majority  155.  This  considerable  increase  upon  the  nor- 
mal Ministerial  majority  was  almost  entirely  due  to  Nationalist 
abstentions,  but  the  case  against  an  immediate  inquiry  was  felt, 
in  the  light  of  Mr.  Brodrick's  and  Mr.  Balfour's  speeches,  to  be 
much  stronger  than  many  people  had  been  inclined  to  allow. 
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A  very  unconventional  speech  from  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
(March  14)  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  illustrated  the 
need  for  some  of  the  changes  in  naval  administration  to  which 
Lord  Selborne  had  referred  in  his  memorandum  prefixed  to  the 
Navy  Estimates.  Lord  Charles,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
holding  the  second  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  said  that 
there  was  nothing  to  justify  panic  about  the  fleet,  which  was 
strong  enough  for  the  money  they  had  paid  for  it.  They  were 
outside  the  margin  of  extreme  danger,  though  they  were  not 
yet  within  the  margin  of  that  security  which  they  ought  to 
have.  He  complained  that  under  the  present  system  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  all  overworked  and  largely  about 
relatively  insignificant  details.  So  more  important  work  came 
to  be  neglected.  As  an  instance  of  the  unbusinesslike  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Admiralty,  he  mentioned  that  when  on  the 
Mediterranean  Station,  five  years  after  the  Government  had 
been  in  office,  he  had  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  inadequate 
supplies  of  coal  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and  had  threatened 
that  if  the  necessary  coal  was  not  sent  he  should  haul  down  his 
flag  and  publish  a  letter  in  every  paper  in  England.  More 
serious  training  was  required  for  officers,  who  must  be  prepared 
to  act  on  very  short  notice  in  time  of  war.  As  matters  now 
stood,  officers  would  only  be  learning  their  work  when  they 
went  into  action.  During  the  two  years  he  was  in  the  Medi- 
terranean the  commander-in-chief  had  only  had  sixty-seven 
hours  of  manoeuvres  and  the  second  in  command  forty-nine. 
Among  the  administrative  reforms  which  he  recommended  was 
the  creation  of  a  "  War  "  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  should 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  organise  for  war.  They  must  also 
have  more  experts  at  the  Admiralty  ;  and  experts'  advice  should 
be  put  into  a  memorandum  which  the  War  Lord  should  sign 
and  submit  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  remaining  Wednesdays  before  Easter  were  occupied 
in  the  Commons  with  the  consideration  of  interesting  social 
problems.  On  March  19  Mr.  W  R.  Greene  (Chesterton,  Cambs) 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Aged  Pensioners  Bill,  which 
would  empower  committees  appointed  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  grant  pensions  to  the  aged  deserving  poor,  such  pensions  not 
to  involve  any  electoral  disability.  It  was  not  intended  that 
they  should  be  granted  universally,  but  every  man  or  woman 
in  England  or  Ireland — Scotland  would  require  a  separate 
measure — was  to  be  entitled,  on  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
to  apply  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  pensioners,  the  committee 
thereupon  examining  and  determining  the  claim ;  the  allowance 
awarded  to  be  not  less  than  5s.  nor  more  than  7s.  a  week.  No 
one  could  prefer  a  claim  whose  weekly  income  exceeded  10s. 
The  cost  of  the  scheme  was  to  be  defrayed  to  the  extent  of  6/.  a 
year  in  the  case  of  each  pensioner  from  the  Exchequer,  the 
remainder  being  a  charge  on  the  rates.  The  principle  of  the 
measure  received  general  support  from  both  sides  of  the  House, 
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though  Mr.  Cripps  (Stretford,  Lams.)  and  Mr.  Bond  {Nottingham, 
E.)  regarded  it  as  demoralising.  Mr.  Long,  who  commented 
on  the  fact  that  the  front  Opposition  bench  was  almost  de- 
serted, considered  that  the  question  was  really  one  of  cost. 
The  scheme  before  the  House,  if  adopted,  would  necessitate 
an  immediate  expenditure  of  10,000,000/.  a  year,  rising  to 
15,000,000/.  in  future  years  ;  and  the  lesser  of  these  two  figures 
would  mean,  say  2d.  more  on  the  income  tax,  and  Id.  or  Sd. 
more  on  the  rates.  Certainly  during  the  present  period  of 
heavy  national  expenditure  caused  by  the  war  the  Government 
could  not  lightly  think  of  proposing  additional  taxation.  The 
Bill  was  nevertheless  read  a  second  time  without  a  division,  but 
it  made  no  further  progress,  and  it  was  not  altogether  easy  to 
look  upon  the  sentiment  which  had  been  expressed  so  generally 
in  its  favour  as  absolutely  genuine. 

On  March  26,  when  the  House  rose  for  the  Easter  recess, 
Major  Evans-Gordon  (Stepney)  moved  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill  to  prohibit  compulsory  membership  of  unregistered  shop 
clubs  or  thrift  funds,  and  to  regulate  such  as  are  duly  registered. 
The  Bill  forbade  an  employer  to  make  it  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment that  a  workman  should  discontinue  his  membership 
of  a  friendly  society,  or  that  he  should  not  become  a  member  of 
any  friendly  society  other  than  the  shop  club  or  thrift  fund,  or 
join  a  shop  club  if  he  was  already  a  member  of  a  registered 
friendly  society.  The  Bill  also  provided  that  a  workman  who 
was  not  already  a  member  of  a  registered  friendly  society  should 
not  be  forced  to  join  a  shop  club,  except  in  cases  where  certain 
specified  conditions  were  complied  with.  The  measure  obtained 
a  fair  amount  of  support  and  no  direct  opposition  though  some 
criticism.  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  (Under  Home  Secretary)  assented 
to  the  second  reading,  while  intimating  that  it  would  require 
amendment  in  the  interests  of  workmen  and  societies.  The 
Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Trade. 

Two  events  of  first-class  national  importance  in  their 
potentiality  occurred  before  the  Easter  recess — the  introduction 
of  the  Education  Bill  and  the  beginning  of  the  peace  negotia- 
tions. Yet  another  of  the  long  series  of  war  debates  took 
place  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Appropriation  Bill  on  March 
20,  when,  as  against  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  vindicated  the  acceptance  in  certain  cases  of 
native  evidence  before  courts-martial — refusal  to  do  which,  he 
warmly  maintained,  would  put  our  civilisation  back  to  the 
times  of  slavery.  He  thought  there  were  probably  no  more 
than  some  9,000  Boers  still  in  the  field  against  us,  and  he 
incidentally  referred  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  General  Vilonel 
that  the  real  enemies  of  the  country  were  those  who  were 
carrying  on  a  hopeless  struggle.  Thereon  Mr.  Dillon  inter- 
jected "  He  is  a  traitor."  Mr.  Chamberlain  remarked  that  the 
hon.  member  was  a  good  judge  of  traitors,  at  which  Mr.  Dillon 
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rose  to  order,  but  the  Speaker  told  him,  in  effect,  that  he  had 
brought  the  retort  (which  he  did  not  justify)  on  himself.  Mr. 
Dillon — "  Then  I  desire  to  say  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
is  a  damned  liar."  Having  refused  to  withdraw  this  expres- 
sion, Mr.  Dillon  was  suspended  from  the  service  of  the  House 
by  248  to  48,  several  Radicals  voting  in  the  minority.  Four 
days  later,  on  March  24,  the  British  public  learned,  with  pro- 
found interest,  that  Mr.  Schalk  Burger,  Mr.  Reitz,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  "  Acting  Government  "  of  the  Transvaal 
had  arrived  in  Pretoria  from  Middelburg,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
and,  after  an  interview  with  Lord  Kitchener,  had  left  for  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  where  they  were  to  meet  Steyn  and  De 
Wet  In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, Mr.  Brodrick  stated  that  the  Government  had  assented 
to  the  grant  of  a  safe-conduct  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
this  interview,  with  a  view  to  the  discussion  of  peace  proposals 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free 
State.  There  was  no  slackening  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  on 
the  British  side  in  South  Africa,  or  in  preparation  throughout 
the  Empire  for  its  vigorous  prosecution  for  a  much  longer 
period  if  that  should  unhappily  prove  necessary.  In  view  of 
fresh  French  and  German  manifestations  of  ill-feeling,  the 
Premier  of  New  Zealand  had  telegraphed  on  March  14  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposing  to  send  a  further  contingent  of  1,000 
men  from  that  Colony,  and  suggesting  that  the  occasion  was 
favourable  for  obtaining  additional  troops  from  Canada  and 
Australia.  The  Colonial  Secretary  gratefully  accepted  the  offer 
and  acted  on  the  suggestion,  with  the  result  that  during  the  last 
ten  days  of  the  month  a  body  of  2,000  men  was  promised  from 
Australia  and  as  many  from  our  North  American  Dominion. 

There  was  a  universal  feeling  of  tragedy  in  regard  to  the 
death  on  March  26  at  Capetown  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  Different 
estimates  were  held  of  his  work  as  an  Imperialist,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  good  he  had  achieved  had  been  neutralised 
by  his  connection  with  the  Jameson  Raid.  But  there  was  a 
very  wide-spread  admiration  of  his  powers  and  his  general 
aims,  and  deep  regret  was  felt  at  his  being  denied  the  op- 
portunity of  exercising  his  influence  to  aid  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace  on  lines  of  justice  and  of  reconciliation  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  races. 

It  was  on  Monday,  March  24,  that  Mr.  Balfour  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  further  provision  with  respect 
to  education  in  England  and  Wales.  After  a  brief  historical 
retrospect,  he  observed  that  we  had,  dealing  with  education, 
secondary  and  primary,  two  elected  authorities,  the  County  and 
Borough  Councils  on  the  one  side,  and  in  certain  cases  the  School 
Boards  on  the  other.  Between  these  authorities  there  was 
necessarily  rivalry ;  and  beside  them  were  the  independent 
endowed  schools  and  the  voluntary  schools,  which  were  not 
organised  or  brought  into  connection  with  primary  or  secondary 
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educational  authorities.    It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  these 
schools  could  be  swept  away.  The  cost  of  replacing  them  would 
be  enormous,  and  their  continued  existence  was  also  necessary 
in  order  that  the  wishes  of  parents  in  regard  to  denominational 
teaching  might  be  met.    What  seemed  necessary  in  view  of 
the  general  situation  was  that  there  should  in  future  be  a  single 
authority  for  education — primary,  secondary,  and  technical ; 
that  this  authority,  being  responsible  for  a  heavy  cost  to  the 
ratepayers,  should  be  the  rating  authority  for  the  district ;  that 
the  voluntary  schools  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
they  could  bear  their  part  in  the  scheme  of  national  education  ; 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  our  system  should  be  such  as  to  dis- 
courage in  future  denominational  squabbles ;   and   that  the 
education  authority,  which  was  also  to  be  the  rating  authority, 
should  have  at  its  disposal  all  the  educational  skill  which  its 
district  could  supply.    The  authority  under  the  Bill  would  be 
the  County  Council  in  counties,  and  the  Borough  Council  in 
county   boroughs.     They  would  work  through  committees 
appointed  under  schemes  which  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Education  Department.    A  majority  of  a  committee  at 
least  was  to  be  selected  by  the  Council,  the  remainder  would 
be  nominated  by  other  bodies,  and  would  be  persons  experienced 
in  education.    Wales,  which  had  a  secondary  education  autho- 
rity already,  was  to  be  permitted  either  to  retain  that  authority 
or  to  substitute  for  it  the  authority  proposed  in  the  Bill.  With 
regard  to  secondary  education  the  provisions  of  the  measures 
were  practically  identical  with  those  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  last 
year.    Comity  Councils  and  Borough  Councils  would  have  a 
2d.  rate  to  work  upon,  and,  as  in  many  places  that  would  be 
insufficient,  power  would  be  given  to  have  that  limit  raised  by 
provisional  order.    Boroughs  already  possessed  a  certain  juris- 
diction over  technical  education,  and  had  a  rate  of  Id.  to  work 
upon.    It  was  not  proposed  to  deprive  any  borough  with  a 
population  over  10,000,  or  any  urban  district  with  a  population 
over  20,000,  of  that  jurisdiction.   The  Councils  of  these  boroughs 
and  urban  districts  might,  if  they  chose,  become  the  local 
authority  over  primary  education.    They  retained  their  existing 
powers  over  technical  education  ;  and  they  would  become  the 
authority  for  secondary  education  concurrently  with  the  County 
Council. 

Whether  the  schools  in  a  district  were  voluntary  or  rate- 
erected,  Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  point  out,  the  local  educational 
authorities  created  by  the  Bill  would  in  future  have  absolute 
control  over  all  secular  education.  In  the  case  of  rate-erected 
schools  they  would  acquire  control  as  heirs  of  the  School  Boards. 
As  regarded  voluntary  schools  they  obtained  it  by  the  direction 
in  the  Bill  that  they  were  to  have  the  control,  also  by  a  right  to 
appoint  one-third  of  the  managers,  by  the  right  of  inspection, 
and  by  the  power  of  the  purse  which  belonged  to  them.  They 
also  obtained  it  by  the  right  of  refusing  on  educational  grounds 
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the  appointment  of  any  teachers  whom  they  thought  unfitted  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  secular  education.  On  the  county  authority 
would  be  thrown  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  of  every  ele- 
mentary school  in  its  area.  The  managers  of  the  voluntary 
schools  would  remain  responsible  for  keeping  their  buildings 
in  good  repair,  and  for  making  all  reasonable  alterations  and 
improvements.  Where  the  real  needs  of  a  district  required  a 
kind  of  education  not  supplied  by  the  voluntary,  or  again  by 
the  Board,  schools  in  that  district,  it  was  provided  that  new 
schools  could  be  erected  under  reasonable  limitations.  Where 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  need  for  a  new  school, 
the  Education  Department  was  to  be  the  arbiter,  and  would 
take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the  education  of  the 
district,  the  burden  that  would  be  imposed  on  the  rates,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  parents  of  the  children.  The  scheme  which 
he  had  sketched  out  was  to  apply  to  the  whole  country  with 
two  important  and,  he  hoped,  transitory  limitations.  In  the 
first  place,  London,  which  required  separate  treatment,  was 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  Secondly,  the  Govern- 
ment recognised  that  their  scheme  might  cause  disquiet  and 
even  alarm  in  some  parts  of  the  country ;  and,  as  they  could 
not  hope  to  work  it  successfully  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
local  authorities,  they  proposed  that  the  adoption  of  the  ele- 
mentary education  portion  of  the  measure  should  be  optional. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  (Stirling  Burghs)  realised  that 
there  was  abundant  room  for  improvement  in  elementary  school 
teaching,  that  the  organisation  of  secondary  education  ought  to 
be  taken  in  hand,  and  that  other  reforms  ought  to  be  effected ; 
but  in  effecting  them  the  paramount  importance  of  securing 
really  popular  control  and  management  ought  always  to  be 
kept  in  view.  He  trusted  that  the  financial  aid  which  was  to 
be  given  to  Church  schools  would  be  accompanied  by  real 
popular  control.  If  the  Bill  were  found  to  be  open  to  the 
suspicion  that  it  was,  after  all,  only  an  effort  to  secure  specially 
favourable  terms  for  the  Church  schools,  its  chances  of  passing 
would  not  be  very  great.  However,  until  the  Bill  was  printed, 
he  should  reserve  his  opinion  upon  its  merits.  Sir  R.  Jebb 
(Cambridge  University)  welcomed  the  Bill  because  he  believed  it 
contained  the  makings  of  a  really  satisfactory  and  comprehensive 
measure.  But  he  strongly  urged  the  Government  to  give  it  a 
mandatory  character.  Dr.  Macnamara  (Camberwell,  N.)  said 
that  if  the  Government  really  meant  that  the  anachronism  of 
education  depending  on  charitable  contributions  should  cease, 
the  permissive  clause  should  come  out  of  the  Bill.  He  feared 
that  there  would  be  a  long  and  acrimonious  controversy  over 
the  proposition  to  aid  denominational  schools  out  of  the  rates. 
Earl  Percy  (Kensington,  S.)  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Bill 
would  lead  to  increased  efficiency.  Mr.  Haldane  (Haddington- 
shire)  found  enough  in  the  Bill  to  make  him  well  disposed  to  it, 
and  Sir  W.  Anson  (Oxford  University),  while  objecting  to  the 
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optional  features  of  the  measure,  described  it  as  a  sincere 
attempt  to  co-ordinate  elementary  and  higher  education.  Mr. 
Rickett  (Scarborough)  said  that  the  Bill  was  practically  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Nonconformists  to  establish  new  schools,  and 
the  accentuation  rather  than  the  diminution  of  religious  differ- 
ences would  be  the  result.  Until  a  better  system  could  have 
been  devised,  Free  Churchmen  would  have  been  prepared  to 
allow  a  certain  amount  of  rate-aid  to  be  given  to  voluntary 
schools,  provided  that  some  popular  representation  went  with 
it ;  but  the  proportion  proposed  in  the  Bill  was  insufficient. 
Sir  A.  Rollit  (Islington,  S.)  was  glad  to  notice  a  more  general 
recognition  that  the  municipal  authority  was  on  the  whole  the 
best.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  that  the  responsibility 
for  both  levying  and  spending  should  be  vested  in  the  same 
authority.  Mr.  Bryce  (Aberdeen,  S.)  regretted  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  been  content  to  make  the  measure  merely  a 
Secondary  Education  Bill.  The  provisions  in  regard  to  secon- 
dary education  might  do  good,  those  affecting  elementary  edu- 
cation disclosed  serious  prospects  of  friction.  He  disapproved 
of  the  contemplated  supersession  of  School  Boards,  and  of  the 
perpetuation  of  the  denominational  system.  The  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  R  Finlay  (Inverness  Burghs),  who  replied  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  J.  Gorst,  maintained 
that  the  chief  merit  of  the  measure  was  that  it  dealt  with  primary 
and  secondary  education  as  an  organic  whole.  Leave  to  bring 
in  the  Bill  was  granted  by  176  to  23  votes,  and  the  Bill  was 
read  a  first  time. 

A  Government  measure  hardly  less  complicated,  but,  as  it 
never  reached  the  Statute-book,  not  calling  for  such  full  treat- 
ment in  this  volume,  was  introduced  on  March  27.  This  was 
the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill,  in  explaining  which  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  (Dover),  Irish  Secretary,  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  which  made  fresh  legislation  necessary  was  the  con- 
tentious result  of  the  provisions  in  the  former  Acts  for  the 
judicial  fixing  of  rents.  There  had  been  an  enormous  number 
of  appeals  under  the  Acts,  and  the  arrears  of  the  courts  were 
accumulating  to  an  extent  which  threatened  serious  incon- 
venience. On  the  other  hand,  State-aided  purchase,  so  far  as  it 
had  been  carried  out,  had  proved  a  distinct  success.  They  had 
now  30,000  purchasers  paying  instalments  which  amounted  to 
171,0002.  a  year.  There  were  no  bad  debts,  and  even  tardiness 
in  payment  was  extremely  rare.  There  had,  however,  been  a 
great  shrinkage  of  late  years  in  the  volume  of  purchases,  the 
number  of  landlords  who  were  willing  to  sell  under  the  existing 
conditions  being,  as  it  would  seem,  nearly  exhausted.  That 
was  partly  due  to  the  excessive  cost  of  transactions  under  the 
present  system,  but  it  was  also  lacking  in  adaptability  to  various 
needs.  Under  the  new  Bill,  Mr.  Wyndham  explained,  it  was 
proposed,  in  the  first  place,  that  within  certain  limits  and  after 
the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  the  Government  should 
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take  over  the  whole  of  an  estate,  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  an  owner  wished  to  sell,  with  a  view  to  resale  to 
the  tenants.    Any  owner  was  to  be  empowered  to  apply  to  the 
Land  Commission  for  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  price  at 
which  they  would  be  prepared  to  sanction  a  sale — being  thus 
saved  the  cost  of  preliminary  negotiations  which  might  prove 
abortive.    If  he  was  satisfied  with  the  Commissioners'  estimate, 
the  assent  of  three-fourths  of  the  tenants,  in  number  and  ratable 
value,  to  purchase  their  holdings  would  have  to  be  obtained. 
The  Commission  would  then  acquire  the  property  for  itself.  It 
was  to  have  the  power,  subject  to  Treasury  conditions,  to  buy 
untenanted  land  outside  the  purchased  estate,  where  that  was 
necessary  to  a  proper  resale;  also  to  have  the  right  to  effect 
any  necessary  improvement,  amalgamation,  or  enlargement  of 
holdings.    As  it  was  desirable  that  landlords  who  sold  their 
property  should  continue  to  reside  on  their  demesnes,  the  Act 
would  afford  them  facilities  for  the  repurchase  of  a  portion  of 
their  estates.     Then  it  was  proposed  to  create  a  new  category 
of  estates.    The  present  scheduling  of  congested  districts  was 
quite  arbitrary  and  irrational  in  as  far  as  the  purchase  and 
resale  of  land  were  concerned.    The  definition  of  congested 
districts  was,  therefore,  enlarged  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill, 
and  the  existing  provision  of  the  law  requiring  that  there  must 
be  no  loss  on  purchase  and  sale  was  relaxed.   The  administrative 
work  to  be  done  under  the  Bill  would  be  entrusted  to  two  Com- 
missioners, who  would  be  called  the  Estates  Commissioners. 
From  the  date  of  an  agreement  between  the  Land  Commission 
and  a  landlord  the  latter  would  be  paid  4  per  cent,  on  the  agreed 
price.     The  advances  made  would  be  in  cash  instead  of  in  land 
stock,  which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  landlords.  The 
purchase  instalments  paid  by  the  tenants  were  to  be  continuous 
until  the  whole  amount  of  the  purchase  money  was  repaid,  but 
the  instalment  would  be  lowered  from  42.  to  SI.  15s. ;  on  the 
other  hand  there  would  be  no  automatic  reduction  after  ten 
years,  as  at  present.    As  to  judicial  rents,  it  was  proposed  that 
when  either  party  applied  for  a  fair  rent  the  other  party  might 
apply  to  the  Land  Commission  to  state  the  terms  on  which  an 
agreement  for  sale  could  be  properly  made.    If  the  applicant 
for  sale  declined  to  receive  or  to  pay  the  price  named  by  the 
Commission,  the  new  rent  would  be  fixed  against  him.    If  the 
applicant  for  the  fair  rent  refused  the  price,  the  old  rent  would 
continue  for  a  further  period  of  fifteen  years.    In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Wyndham  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Bill,  if  it  found 


While  Mr.  J.  Redmond  (Water/ord)  took  objection  to  the  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  judicial  rents,  the  Bill  had  on  the  whole 
a  distinctly  friendly  reception  from  representatives  both  of 
landlords  and  tenants. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mr.  Rhodes' s  Will ;  his  Oxford  Bequests — Diversity  of  Opinion  about  the 
Education  Bill— Letters  from  Mr.  Acland  and  Mr.  Chamberlain— Second 
Reading  of  Licensing  Bill — Protracted  Debates  on  New  Procedure  Rules — 
Estimates  for  Civil  Services  and  Revenue  Departments — Budget  introduced 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  Income-Tax  Increased,  Cheque- 
Stamp  Duty  Doubled,  and  Corn-Import  Duty  Imposed — Debate  on  Irish 
Crimes  Act  Proclamations — Spion  Kop  Papers — The  Peace  Negotiations  ; 
Mr.  Asquith  thereon— Debates  and  Divisions  on  Welsh  Local  Government 
Bill  and  Postal  Employes'  Grievances — Facilities  for  Mr.  Marconi's  Ex- 
periments— Reception  of  Budget  in  the  Country ;  Debates  and  Divisions 
thereon  in  the  Commons— Martial  Law  Discussions  in  Both  Houses- 
Atlantic  Shipping  Combination ;  Public  Uneasiness ;  Discussion  in  House 
of  Commons;  Terms  of  Combination  Published;  Renewal  of  Arrangement 
between  Admiralty  and  White  Star  Company — Debate  on  Second  Reading 
of  Education  Bill ;  Large  Majority  in  Its  Favour — Lord  Salisbury's  Speech 
to  the  Primrose  League — Manifesto  of  the  Liberal  League — The  Bury 
Election — Debates  and  Divisions  on  Second  Reading  of  Finance  Bill — 
Industrial  Law  Debate  and  Division— Relief  to  West  Indian  Sufferers- 
Whitsuntide  Adjournment. 

A  deeply  and  universally  favourable  impression  was  produced 
by  the  publication  (April  5)  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 
Even  those  who  had  looked  with  the  most  severely  critical  eyes 
on  the  career  of  that  remarkable  man — whether  holding  that  his 
want  of  scruple  with  regard  to  means  more  than  neutralised  any 
grandeur  and  nobility  in  his  aims,  or  that  the  aims  themselves 
were  of  doubtful  quality — were  constrained  to  join  with  the  great 
majority  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  applauding  testamentary 
dispositions  which  were  original  alike  in  their  substance  and  in 
the  scale  of  the  provision  made  for  carrying  them  out.  In  re- 
gard to  South  Africa,  the  clauses  of  the  will  were  of  sufficiently 
striking  conception.  They  made  provision,  first,  for  the  crea- 
tion, maintenance  and  adornment  in  the  Matoppo  Hills,  in 
Rhodesia — where  Mr.  Rhodes  desired  that  his  own  remains 
should  be  laid — of  a  burial-ground  to  be  set  apart  for  the  bodies 
of  men  and  women  who  should  have  rendered  eminent  services 
to  South  Africa ;  secondly,  for  the  scientific  cultivation  of 
estates  in  Rhodesia,  in  the  manner  most  calculated  to  afford 
instruction  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  in  regard  to 
such  matters  as  irrigation,  experimental  farming,  forestry, 
market  and  other  gardening,  and  fruit  farming,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  agricultural  college  being  also 
specified  ;  and  thirdly,  for  the  dedication  of  the  testator's  resid- 
ence, De  Groote  Schuur  (with  money  for  keeping  it  up),  and 
neighbouring  property  under  Table  Mountain,  to  the  use  of 
the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time  being  of  a  federated  South 
Africa.  Pending  the  realisation  of  federation,  the  grounds  might 
be  used  as  a  public  park. 

But  the  most  impressive  parts  of  the  will  were  its  imperial, 
and  even  international,  provisions  in  regard  to  University 
education.  After  expressing  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
residential  system  in  the  English  Universities,  the  absence  of 
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which  prevented  hiin  from  establishing  scholarships  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  spite  of  the  number  of  South  Africans  studying 
medicine  there,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Oxford  School 
of  Medicine  might  become  "  at  least  as  good,"  Mr.  Bhodes 
directed  his  trustees  to  establish,  as  soon  as  possible,  scholar- 
ships of  3001.  a  year  for  three  years,  to  be  held  at  any 
college  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Sixty  colonial  scholar- 
ships were  to  be  assigned — nine  to  Rhodesia ;  twelve  to  Cape 
Colony  (three  to  the  South  African  College  School,  three 
to  the  Steilenbosch  College  School,  three  to  the  Diocesan 
College  School  of  Rondebosch,  three  to  St.  Andrew's  College 
School,  Grahamstown) ;  three  to  Natal ;  and  three  each  to  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Western 
Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  the  Province  of  Ontario 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  its  Dependencies, 
Bermudas,  Jamaica  ;  not  more  than  one-third  in  each  case  to 
be  filled  up  every  year. 

Mr.  Bhodes  also  directed  the  establishment  of  American 
scholarships  in  such  number  that  two  might  be  appropriated  to 
each  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  not  more  than 
one  for  each  State  or  Territory  being  filled  up  in  any  year. 
This  magnificent  bequest  was  expressly  inspired  by  the  testa- 
tor's desire  to  encourage  and  foster  an  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  which  he  "  implicitly  believed  would  result  from 
the  union  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  throughout  the 
world."  But  further,  having  regard  to  his  conviction  that  "  a 
good  understanding  between  England,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Germany  would  secure  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  that  educational  relations  formed  the  strongest  tie,"  Mr. 
Rhodes,  in  a  codicil,  established  fifteen  scholarships,  of  250/. 
a  year  each,  for  three  years  (five  to  be  given  in  each  of  the 
three  years  after  his  death)  for  students  of  German  birth  to 
be  nominated  by  the  German  Emperor. 

In  order  to  secure  that  the  Rhodes  scholars  should  not  be 
merely  bookworms,  the  founder,  in  the  body  of  his  will,  directed 
that  "  in  the  election  of  a  student  to  a  scholarship  regard  should 
be  had  to  (i.)  his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments;  (ii.)  his 
fondness  of,  and  success  in,  manly  outdoor  sports,  such  as 
cricket,  football  and  the  like;  (iii.)  his  qualities  of  manhood, 
truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  and  protection 
of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness  and  fellowship ;  and  (iv.) 
his  exhibition  during  schooldays  of  moral  force  of  character  and 
of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  schoolmates, 
for  those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after-life  to  guide  him 
to  esteem  the  performance  of  public  duties  as  his  highest  aim." 
No  student  was  to  be  qualified  or  disqualified  for  election  to  a 
scholarship  on  account  of  his  race  or  religious  opinions.  Ex- 
cept in  the  cases  of  the  four  Cape  Colony  schools,  the  election 
to  scholarships  was  to  be  by  the  trustees  after  consultation 
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with  the  local  Education  Minister.  A  desire  was  expressed 
that  the  scholars  holding  the  scholarships  should  be  distributed 
among  the  Oxford  colleges,  and  not  resort  in  undue  numbers  to 
one  or  more  colleges  only. 

To  his  own  old  college,  Oriel,  Mr.  Rhodes  bequeathed  100,000/. 
free  of  duty,  of  which  40,000/.  was  to  be  spent  on  new  buildings 
(partly  in  the  actual  erection  and  partly  to  make  up  the  loss  of 
rent  involved  in  clearing  the  site),  40,000/.  was  to  be  invested 
for  the  increase  of  the  income  of  the  resident  working  Fellows, 
10,000/.,  the  income  of  which  was  to  go  to  the  high  table,  and 
10,000/.  as  a  college  repair  fund.  The  college  authorities  being 
"  like  children  as  to  commercial  matters  "  were  advised  to  con- 
sult the  trustees  as  to  the  investment  of  the  money. 

Even  in  the  private  provisions  of  the  will,  the  independent 
thought  of  the  testator  was  illustrated.  His  recently  purchased 
estate  of  Dalham  Hall,  near  Newmarket,  was  entailed  on  his 
brother,  Colonel  Francis  Rhodes,  and  his  heirs  male,  with  re- 
mainder to  another  brother,  Captain  E.  F.  Rhodes,  and  his 
heirs  male,  in  strict  settlement,  but  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  heir  shall  not  assign,  charge,  or  encumber  his  interest 
or  (except  in  the  case  of  the  two  brothers)  omit  to  spend  ten 
consecutive  years  in  the  practice  of  some  business  or  profession, 
and  (if  his  profession  were  not  the  Army)  to  join  the  Militia  or 
Volunteers,  failing  which  his  interest  should  determine. 

In  conclusion,  after  various  private  dispositions,  Mr.  Rhodes 
left  the  residue  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Milner,  Mr.  A.  Beit,  Dr.  L.  S. 
Jameson,  Mr.  L.  LI.  Michell,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Hawkesley  (who 
had  previously  been  appointed  executors  and  trustees)  absolutely 
as  joint  tenants. 

If,  as  was  certainly  the  fact,  Mr.  Rhodes's  princely  testa- 
mentary scheme  in  connection  with  higher  education  awakened 
sympathetic  applause  in  all  directions,  the  Easter  recess  did  not 
pass  without  affording  only  too  abundant  evidence  that  in  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  spheres  educational  legislation  was 
to  be  a  profoundly  dividing  issue.  In  later  chapters  it  will  be 
necessary  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Government  Education 
Bill  with  considerable  closeness.  At  this  point  it  will  be  enough 
to  indicate  a  few  features  of  its  early  reception.  Almost  from 
the  outset  two  things  became  clear.  In  the  first  place,  though 
at  the  committee  stage  in  the  autumn  session  a  change  was 
introduced  which  excited  considerable  discontent  among  the 
clergy,  for  many  months  there  was  an  entirely  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Bill  among  the  friends 
of  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  elementary  schools. 
It  was  regarded  by  them  as  promising  the  removal  of  a  financial 
pressure  which  had  long  crippled  the  secular  efficiency  and  even 
threatened  the  existence  of  many  of  those  schools,  and  as  giving 
this  relief  on  terms  which  were  compatible  with  the  continued 
efficiency  of  the  schools  as  agencies  of  definite  religious  in- 
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struction.  The  one  serious  flaw  which  they  saw  in  the  Bill 
was  the  option  proposed  to  be  given  to  local  authorities  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  administer  that  part  of  it  which 
related  to  elementary  education ;  but  it  was  pretty  soon  under- 
stood that  this  provision  would  be  dropped  if  there  were  a 
sufficiently  strong  demonstration  of  feeling  against  it  on  the 
Ministerial  side.  Among  the  earliest  evidences  of  denomina- 
tional feeling  on  the  subject  may  be  mentioned  a  commendatory 
resolution  (but  deprecating  the  "  local  option  "  clause)  passed 
by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  Society  (March  26), 
and  approval  expressed,  but  in  most  cases  with  the  same  reserva- 
tion, by  the  York  House  of  Laymen  (April  3),  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  (April  3),  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  and  Coventry 
(April  4),  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  the  Times  (April  7),  the 
Koman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Salford,  and  the  Archbishop  and 
Bishops  of  the  Koman  Catholic  province  of  Westminster,  in  a 
resolution  published  on  April  11. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  speedily  be- 
came clear  that  the  Bill  was  regarded  with  very  strong  aversion 
in  Nonconformist  quarters.  The  main  ground  of  objection 
taken  was  that,  while  throwing  the  whole  charge  of  the  main- 
tenance of  denominational  schools  (apart  from  that  of  the 
fabrics)  on  public  funds,  it  failed  to  secure  to  the  local  public 
any  real  control  over  the  management  of  the  schools  so  main- 
tained, and  amounted  in  effect  to  a  new  endowment  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  also  that  it  perpetuated  and  enhanced  the 
injustice  of  the  pressure  of  the  system  of  religious  tests  in  the 
profession  of  elementary  teaching,  which  would  now,  it  was 
said,  if  the  Bill  should  pass,  be  the  permanent  monopoly  of 
Anglicans  in  the  schools  educating  more  than  half  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes.  Denunciatory  resolutions, 
based  generally  on  grounds  of  this  character,  were  passed  by 
the  National  Free  Church  Council,  the  London  Congregational 
Union  (April  8),  the  General  Committee  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenting  Deputies,  and  other  bodies ;  and  at  an  early  date  a 
disposition,  to  which  both  encouragement  and  expression  were 
vigorously  administered  by  the  British  Weekly,  was  somewhat 
extensively  Bhown  to  urge  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Non- 
conformists to  refuse  to  pay  the  education  rate  if  the  Bill 
should  become  law.  Dr.  Parker,  of  the  City  Temple,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times  (April  5),  avowed  himself  earnestly  in  favour  of 
this  policy,  which  was  also  defended  by  the  Rev.  H.  Price 
Hughes.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson,  of 
Liverpool  (known  in  the  literary  world  as  •*  Ian  Maclaren  "), 
but  the  voices  of  restraint  among  the  Nonconformist  opposition 
were  less  audible  than  those  of  indignant  reproach  and  menace. 
These  manifestations  of  feeling  in  the  period  before  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Education  Bill  culminated  in  a 
crowded  conference  of  Free  Church  Councils,  held  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  London  (April  15).     On  that  occasion,  Dr. 
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Clifford,  the  minister  of  Westbourne  Park  Baptist  Chapel, 
who  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  influential  leader  of  the  Nonconformist  movement 
against  the  measure,  moved  the  first  of  a  series  of  resolutions 
(all  carried  with  practical  unanimity  and  much  enthusiasm) 
denouncing  it — for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  and  others, 
such  as  the  absence  of  a  "mandate  from  the  people"  to 
Parliament  for  the  "revolutionary"  changes  proposed — and 
vehemently  appealed  to  his  hearers  to  agitate  for  the  destruction 
of  "  this  accursed  Bill."  Other  speakers  at  the  same  meeting 
were  Mr.  R.  Perks,  M.P.,  who  referred  to  the  Government  as 
"  priest-ridden,"  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  and  Mr.  Alfred  Illing- 
worth,  veterans  of  former  education  battles,  the  Rev.  H.  Price 
Hughes,  Mr.  A.  Spicer,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hollowell,  a 
protagonist  of  militant  Lancashire  Nonconformity,  who  de- 
clared that  Free  Churchmen  would  never  submit  to  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  Bill.  Two  days  later  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  received  very  sympathetically  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Free  Church  Councils,  and  mentioned  that  he 
thought  he  could  say  pretty  confidently  that  the  Liberal 
party  would  be  "united  in  a  strong,  fervent,  and  strenuous 
opposition  "  to  the  Bill.  Among  Wesleyans— who  were  the 
only  non-episcopal  body  possessing  any  substantial  number  of 
Voluntary  Schools — there  was  a  considerable  section  of  opinion 
favourable  to  the  Bill  as  securing  much-needed  improvement 
in  the  efficiency  of  those  schools,  and  as  providing  the  desirable 
unity  of  local  educational  authority.  Expression  was  given  to 
this  view  (Times,  April  18)  by  Dr.  Waller,  of  the  Wesleyan 
Training  College  at  Westminster ;  but  apparently  it  was  only 
held  by  a  minority  of  the  important  denomination  concerned. 
At  any  rate  when  (April  22),  at  a  meeting  of  a  special  Education 
Committee  appointed  in  1901  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  Dr. 
Waller  moved  an  amendment  generally  approving  of  the  Bill 
in  place  of  a  denunciatory  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  H.  Price 
Hughes,  he  was  beaten  by  44  votes  to  22,  and  the  resolution 
carried  by  49  to  23. 

Among  educationists  with  no  very  decidedly  marked  de- 
nominational or  political  associations  there  appeared  to  be  from 
the  outset  a  very  distinct  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  general  policy  of  the  Bill.  The  National  Union  of  (Ele- 
mentary) Teachers  discussed  it  at  length  (April  1  and  2)  and 
ultimately  passed,  nem.  con.,  a  resolution  expressing  "  approval 
of  the  main  principles  "  of  the  Bill,  as  providing  for  the  creation 
of  "  local  authorities  controlling  and  maintaining  all  forms  of 
education  within  wide  areas."  The  Union  also  recorded  its 
"  satisfaction  with  the  Government's  desire  to  place  our  educa- 
tional system  on  a  sound  basis,"  while  deprecating  the  option 
clause,  and  making  various  suggestions  in  subsequent  resolutions 
for  modifications  in  detail.  In  Nature  of  April  10  Dr.  Oliver 
Lodge,  Principal  of  the  Birmingham  University,  criticised  the 
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Bill  on  the  whole  favourably,  but  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  thought 
that  it  would  repress  rather  than  encourage  educational  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  the  Education  Minister  of  the  previous 
Liberal  Government,  examined  the  Bill  in  a  long  letter  to  the 
Times  (April  15),  and  arrived  at  decidedly  unfavourable  conclu- 
sions.   Among  other  things,  he  did  not  think  the  arrangements 
with  regard  to  Voluntary  Schools  fair  to  the  public  or  likely  to 
tend  to  efficiency,  and  feared  that  many  local  authorities  having  to 
levy  an  increased  education  rate  to  meet  the  elementary  charges 
would  put  the  question  of  a  really  effective  organisation  and  supply 
of  secondary  education  into  the  background  for  many  years.  His 
views  were  strongly  combated  (Times,  April  21)  by  Sir  William 
Anson,  Warden  of  All  Souls  and  Member  for  Oxford  University, 
a  Liberal  Unionist  of  wide  educational  knowledge,  who  was 
shortly  destined  for  important  educational  office.    There  were, 
however,  an  appreciable  number  of  Liberal  Unionists  in  the 
country,  and  notably  at  Birmingham,  who  looked  upon  the 
Education  Bill  with  great  dissatisfaction,  as  threatening  to  in- 
volve them  in  a  policy  inconsistent  with  "  the  essential  principles 
of  Liberalism — representation  with  taxation,  the  soundest  edu- 
cation of  the  people  without  waste  of  public  money,  and  the 
liberation  of  teachers  from  ecclesiastical  tests."    In  this  sense 
Dr.  J.  G.  Glover,  a  well-known  London  Liberal  Unionist  and  Non- 
conformist, wrote  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  received  a  reply  of  some 
length  and  of  very  decided  tone  (published  April  24),  which  was 
of  special  interest  in  view  of  rumours  which  had  prevailed  in 
preceding  months  of  Cabinet  differences  on  the  education  ques- 
tion.  The  Colonial  Secretary  pointed  out  that,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Bill  provided  "  a  single  local  authority  to  superintend  and 
provide  both  elementary  and  secondary  education,"  and  he  laid 
stress  on  the  absolute  and  complete  control  which  this  authority 
would  wield  over  secular  education.    In  this  connection,  and  in 
preferring,  for  educational  purposes,  the  municipal  authorities 
to  authorities  elected  ad  hoc  with  the  cumulative  vote,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  maintained  that  the  Bill  was  "  a  great  advance  on 
previous  legislation."    In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  denomina- 
tional schools,  he  acknowledged  to  a  continued  preference,  in 
theory,  for  the  plan  of  an  entire  separation  between  secular  and 
religious  education.    But  he  pointed  out  that  this  plan,  which 
had  been  tried  in  Birmingham  under  the  second  School  Board 
of  which  he  was  chairman,  had  been  abandoned  "  owing  to  the 
overwhelming  pressure  of  the  Nonconformists  themselves,  who 
refused  to  accept  an  entirely  secular  system."   He  did  not  believe 
that  this  plan  had  any  better  chance  of  success  at  the  present 
day,  and  therefore  the  practical  question  was  what  substitute 
could  be  provided  for  it.    So  far  back  as  1891  he  had  told  his 
constituents  that  he  "no  longer  thought  that  the  extinction  of 
the  Voluntary  Schools,  painless  or  otherwise,  was  possible."  He 
now  maintained  that  the  conditions  attached  in  the  Bill  to 
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the  provision  of  the  assistance  from  the  rates  necessary  to  make 
them  efficient  on  the  secular  side  would  have  "  far-reaching 
effects  in  popularising  the  schools,"  and  removing  grievances 
in  the  exceptional  cases  where  they  existed.  As  to  theological 
tests  for  teachers,  "  the  evil,  so  far  as  it  was  an  evil,  would  be 
lessened  and  not  increased." 

Among  the  rank  and  file  of  Conservative  politicians,  in  the 
first  few  weeks  and  even  months  after  its  introduction,  there 
was  not  much  evidence  of  warmth  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
Education  Bill.  They  generally  approved  it,  but  the  subject 
was  a  difficult  one  which  had  not  deeply  engaged  their  interest, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  opposition  to  it  became  both  more 
passionate  and  more  extensive  that  anything  like  enthusiasm 
was  shown  in  its  behalf  by  the  mass  of  the  larger  section  of  the 
Unionist  party. 

The  first  business  of  importance  when  the  House  of  Commons 
reassembled  after  the  Easter  recess  (April  7)  was  the  second 
reading  of  the  Licensing  Bill,  the  scope  and  purport  of  which 
were  sketched  in  the  Home  Secretary's  speech  introducing  it 
(see  pp.  43-4).    The  measure  was  treated  in  a  friendly  manner 
both  by  the  moderate  and  the  advanced  temperance  reformers 
though  the  latter — for  example  Mr.  Caine  (Camborne,  Cornwall) — 
regretted  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  not  had  the  courage  to 
include  in  it  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  liquor  shops 
in  the  country.     In  his  reply  at  the  close  of  the  debate  Mr. 
Ritchie  dealt  with  criticisms  passed  upon  the  Bill  from  various 
points  of  view.     He  denied  that  there  was  any  injustice  in 
clause  4  (throwing  on  the  publican  the  burden  of  proving  that 
he  had  not  permitted  drinking  to  excess  in  certain  cases),  for 
there  was  nothing  unfair  in  requiring  a  licence-holder  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  care  to  prevent  drunkenness  on  his  premises. 
The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  ante-1869  beerhouses  was  the 
question  of  compensation.    If  temperance  reformers  would  only 
be  reasonable,  and  sanction  the  principle  of  compensation,  the 
liquor  question,  Mr.  Ritchie  observed,  could  be  settled  on  a 
satisfactory  basis.    But,  having  regard  to  their  present  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  that  principle,  it  would  have  been  folly 
to  introduce  into  the  Bill  any  proposals  involving  it.    His  in- 
tention with  reference  to  clubs  was  that  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  interference  with  properly  conducted  clubs,  and 
when  proceedings  were  taken  against  bogus  clubs  the  provisions 
of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1879  would  be  observed  ;  so 
arbitrary  action  need  not  be  feared.    He  was  ready  to  listen  in 
committee  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  thought  that  the  club 
clauses  ought  to  be  strengthened,  but  he  was  not  in  favour  of 
making  the  law  too  drastic,  as  obstacles  ought  not  to  be  put  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  bond  fide  workmen's  clubs.  He 
agreed  that  the  sale  of  liquor  for  consumption  off  club  premises 
was  undesirable,  and  he  was  prepared  to  consider  amendments 
bearing  on  the  point.    With  regard  to  clause  8,  dealing  with 
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retail  off-licences,  their  number  had  doubled  since  1879 ;  they 
had,  in  fact,  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
population.  The  effect  of  the  clause,  however,  would  not  be  so 
much  to  diminish  the  number  of  existing  off-licences  as  to  pre- 
vent their  unnecessary  extension.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  without  a  division  and  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Trade. 

On  the  following  day  (April  8)  the  consideration  of  the  new 
Rules  of  Procedure  was  resumed,  and  evoked  a  good  deal  of 
independent  speaking  and  voting  on  the  part  of  Ministerialists. 
After  Mr.  Balfour  had  explained  and  agreed  to  defer  discussion 
on  a  much  modified  set  of  proposals  with  regard  to  questions  to 
Ministers,  he  moved  that  the  sitting  on  Fridays  should  in  future 
begin  at  twelve  o'clock  and  end  at  six,  and  this  was  carried, 
after  a  protest  by  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  {King's  Lynn),  by  192  votes 
against  112. 

Mr.  Balfour  then  moved  a  new  Standing  Order  giving 
Government  business  precedence  before  Easter  at  every  sitting 
except  the  evening  sitting  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  the 
sitting  on  Friday,  and  providing  that  after  Easter  such  business 
should  also  have  precedence  at  evening  sittings  on  Tuesdays, 
and  after  Whitsuntide  at  all  evening  sittings,  and  all  Friday 
sittings,  except  the  third  and  fourth  Fridays  after  Whitsunday. 
Mr.  Galloway  (Manchester,  S.W.)  moved  an  amendment  to  enable 
private  Members'  Bills  to  be  taken  on  Thursday  afternoons, 
instead  of  at  the  Friday  sittings.  This  was  supported  among 
Unionists  by  Mr.  Chaplin  (Sleaford,  Lines.),  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley 
(Hallam,  Sheffield)  and  Mr.  Hardy  (Ash/ord,  Kent),  as  well  as  by 
Sir  C.  Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean,  Glouc.),  Mr.  Bryce  (Aberdeen,  S.), 
and  other  Liberal  Members,  and  only  defeated  by  194  votes 
to  145.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Caldwell  (Lanark,  Mid)  it  was 
agreed  that  private  Members'  Bills  should  have  precedence  of 
Government  business  at  those  evening  sittings  when  such  pre- 
cedence was  enjoyed  by  notices  of  motion.  Majorities  showing 
often  considerably  less  than  the  normal  Ministerial  preponder- 
ance, but  ranging  from  52  up  to  even  80,  sustained  Mr. 
Balfour  on  April  8,  10  and  11  in  resisting  amendments  cur- 
tailing in  various  ways  the  advantages  secured  to  Government 
business  under  the  proposed  Standing  Order.  He  assented, 
however,  to  an  amendment  providing  that  the  complete  super- 
session of  the  private  Member  (with  the  exception  of  two  speci- 
fied Fridays),  from  Whitsuntide  forward,  should  not  continue 
after  Michaelmas — that  is  to  say  in  an  autumn  session — unless 
the  House  should  specially  so  determine.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  (April  11)  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  under  the 
Government  scheme  private  Members  would  have  seventeen 
morning  sittings  for  their  measures  in  the  present  session,  a 
larger  number  by  three  than  they  had  had  in  any  previous  year 
since  1887.  A  normal  session  consisted  of  120  working  days, 
or  960  hours,  of  which  he  calculated  that  not  more  than  276 
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were  available  for  the  business  of  legislation  initiated  by  the 
Government ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  admit  of  any  further 
inroads  upon  so  small  a  space  of  time.  Whether  the  rules 
affecting  the  conduct  of  private  Members'  business  could  be 
altered  with  advantage  was  another  matter,  and  one  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  but  in  any  case  changes  could  only  be 
made  after  careful  inquiry.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman 
(Stirling  Burghs)  agreed  that  the  Government  had  not  enough 
time  at  its  disposal,  but  held  that  the  true  remedy  lay  in  a  large 
devolution  of  business. 

In  the  end  the  new  Standing  Order  as  to  Government  and 
private  Members'  business  was  carried  by  160  votes  to  101. 
Mr.  Balfour  then  moved  a  new  Standing  Order  as  to  Supply — 
essentially  the  same  as  that  which  had  obtained  for  the  last 
six  years — providing  that  twenty,  or  at  the  most  twenty-three, 
days  should  be  devoted  to  the  Estimates,  but  substituting 
Thursday  for  Friday  as  the  ordinary  day  on  which  they  should 
be  taken.  On  an  amendment,  moved  by  Major  Kasch  (Chelms- 
ford, Essex),  to  the  effect  that  no  Member  should  speak  more 
than  once,  or  longer  than  twenty  minutes,  on  any  one  question 
in  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  said  that 
he  was  in  favour  of  a  time-limit  for  speeches,  but  did  not  think 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  try  the  experiment  in  the  first  instance 
with  discussions  in  Supply.  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out,  as  to  the 
length  of  speeches,  that  Ministers  often  had  to  make  state- 
ments which  nobody  would  wish  to  be  shortened  in  Committee 
of  Supply.  None  the  less  did  he  recognise  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  House  would  be  eventually  forced  into  the  adoption 
of  some  kind  of  time-limit.  The  amendment  was  negatived  bv 
268  to  24. 

An  amendment  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Lough  (Islington,  W.) 
directed  against  the  system  perpetuated  by  the  proposed  Stand- 
ing Order  of  automatically  closuring  Supply  at  the  end  of  the 
allotted  days,  under  which,  he  pointed  out,  some  88,000,000/. 
had  in  1901  been  voted  without  discussion.  He  suggested  that 
committees  should  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  Naval,  Military 
and  Civil  Service  Estimates,  and  that  there  should  then  be  a 
report  stage  of  not  more  than  twenty  days.  Mr.  Balfour  de- 
fended the  present  Supply  arrangements  as  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  unmethodical  practice,  and  maintained  that  too 
much  rather  than  too  little  time  had  been  given  to  the  Estimates 
of  late  years.  Including  the  days  on  which  Supplementary 
Estimates  were  discussed,  thirty-five  sittings  were  devoted  to 
Supply  in  1901.  To  obtain  more  time  they  would  be  driven 
either  to  reduce  still  further  the  time  available  for  legislation, 
or  to  extend  the  session  beyond  its  normal  length  of  six  months. 
This  year  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  sit  for  a  longer 
period,  but  he  considered  it  unwise,  as  a  rule,  to  ask  the  House 
to  exceed  that  term,  and  he  believed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been 
of  the  same  opinion. 
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Further  discussed  on  April  24,  when  the  proposed  Standing 
Order  was  resisted  by  Mr.  J.  Redmond  (Water/ord)  as  preventing 
the  effective  discussion  of  the  Irish  Estimates,  and  also  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Russell  {Tyrone,  S.),  Sir  C.  Dilke  {Forest  of  Dean,  Glouc.), 
and  Mr.  Dillon  {Mayo,  E.)f  Mr.  Lough's  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  237  votes  to  140.  In  a  much  smaller  House,  however, 
at  the  dinner  hour  on  the  following  evening,  an  amendment 
moved  by  the  same  Member,  removing  the  restriction  to  twenty- 
three  of  the  number  of  days  to  be  allotted  to  Supply,  was  only  lost 
by  43  votes,  the  numbers  being  138  to  95.  Earlier,  on  April  25,  an 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  providing  that  not 
less  than  five  of  the  allotted  days  should  be  devoted  to  Irish 
Supply,  was  supported  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Dillon  and  several  Nationalist  Members,  but  opposed  by  Mr. 
Balfour  and  defeated  by  218  votes  to  138.  Mr.  Balfour  agreed, 
with  regard  to  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  G.  Bowles,  not  to 
count  as  allotted  days  sittings  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
any  Supplementary  Estimates  introduced  for  exceptional  pur- 
poses, and  several  amendments  having  been  defeated,  the  new 
Supply  Standing  Order  was  ultimately  carried  (April  28)  by  222 


Then  began,  on  the  same  evening,  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  revised  proposals  with  regard  to  questions  to  Ministers. 
These  were  embodied  in  a  new  rule  under  which  questions  would 
be  taken  from  a  quarter  past  two  until  five  minutes  to  three.  At 
that  hour  only  urgent  questions  which  might  properly  be  asked 
without  notice, and  questions  relating  to  the  business  of  the  House, 
could  be  put,  and  public  business  would  begin  at  three  o'clock. 
Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  having  submitted  an  amendment  providing 
that  private  business  should  be  disposed  of  before  any  questions 
were  answered,  Mr.  Balfour  declined  to  entertain  the  proposal, 
as  being  really  subversive  of  his  whole  scheme.  The  House,  he 
thought,  recognised  with  the  Government  that  public  business 
ought  always  to  begin  at  a  fixed  hour.  The  effect  of  passing 
the  amendment  would  be  to  sanction  the  displacement  of  that 
business  whenever  opposed  private  business  was  set  down.  In 
response  to  this  appeal  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  229 
to  134. 

The  expediency  of  limiting  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the 
time  that  could  be  occupied  in  catechising  Ministers  was  chal- 
lenged by  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Fuller  {Westbury,  Wilts) 
and  supported  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  {Scotland,  Liverpool),  who 
spoke  of  the  proposed  rule  as  amounting  to  "a  new  Coercion 
Act  for  Ireland."  Other  Liberal  and  Nationalist  Members 
supported  the  amendment,  and  Mr.  Buxton  {Poplar,  Tower 
Hamlets)  urged  that  for  a  gain  in  time  of,  apparently,  only  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  it  was  unwise  to  interfere  with  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  Members  to  put  questions  and  so  create  a 
sense  of  grievance.  Independent  Conservatives,  however, -like 
Mr.  Chaplin  {Slea/ord,  Lines.)  and  Sir  A.  Rollit  {Islington,  S.) 
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cordially  approved  of  the  proposed  rule,  and  Mr.  Fuller's 
amendment  was  rejected  by  '258  to  164. 

This  was  on  April  29,  and  the  usual  midnight  limit  for 
contested  business  having  been  suspended,  the  new  Questions 
Rule  was  further  discussed  for  many  hours.  Some  of  the 
amendments  moved  related  to  the  provision,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  new  rule,  as  to  the  "  starring  "  by  Members  of 
questions  to  which  they  desired  oral  answers,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  "  notice  of  any  such  question  must  appear  at 
latest  on  the  notice  paper  circulated  on  the  day  before  that  on 
which  an  answer  is  desired,"  failing  which  the  answer  would 
be  printed  and  circulated  with  the  votes.  Mr.  Balfour  declined 
to  forego  this  extension  of  the  previous  requirements  as  to 
notice,  and  was  sustained  in  so  doing  by  majorities  of  85  and 
101.  Under  the  last  clause  of  the  new  Questions  Rule  as  now 
proposed,  the  "  starred "  questions  were  to  be  "  so  arranged 
on  the  paper  that  those  which  seemed  of  the  greatest  general 
interest  should  be  reached  before  five  minutes  before  three  of 
the  clock."  There  appearing  to  be  a  widespread  feeling  that 
the  selection  among  questions,  hereby  involved,  would  throw  an 
invidious  responsibility  on  the  officials  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Balfour  withdrew  the  final  clause,  and  the  new  Questions  Rule 
thus  reduced  was  carried  at  2  a.m.,  April  30,  by  166  votes  to  97. 

Thereupon,  in  a  somewhat  heated  atmosphere,  the  House 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  proposed  changes  in  the 
regulations  with  regard  to  motions  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  arising  out  of  answers  to  questions.  The  main  effect  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  proposals  on  this  subject  was  that  when,  but  not 
until,  all  questions  asked  at  the  commencement  of  an  afternoon 
sitting  had  been  answered,  a  dissatisfied  Member  might  ask 
leave  to  move  the  adjournment,  but  that  if  leave  were  obtained 
(through  forty  Members  rising  in  their  places)  the  debate  should 
not  take  place  until  the  evening  sitting  of  the  same  day.  Mr. 
Chaplin  contended  that  this  arrangement  would  take  away 
from  the  effectiveness  of  such  motions,  and  therefore  moved 
an  amendment  to  provide  that  a  motion  for  the  adjournment 
should  be  taken  at  the  morning  sitting  unless  a  similar  motion 
had  been  previously  made  three  times  during  the  session.  Mr. 
Balfour,  however,  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  amendment.  If  Mr.  Chaplin's  proposal 
was  worth  anything  it  should  not  be  limited  as  was  proposed. 
The  brief  notice  given  under  this  rule  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  House.  If  a  Minister  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  up  his 
facts  it  would  conduce  to  soundness  of  debate. 

Mr.  Chaplin's  amendment  was  defeated  by  148  to  85  and 
Mr.  Balfour's  motion  deferring  the  discussion  of  motions  of 
adjournment  from  the  afternoon  sitting  at  which  they  should 
be  made  to  the  evening  of  the  same  day  was  carried  by  148  to 
86,  the  House  rising  at  5.40  a.m.,  April  30. 

In  a  much  more  tranquil  temper,  the  House,  on  May  1, 
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passed  a  Private  Business  Kale  modified  in  a  few  respects,  by 
Mr.  Balfour's  assent,  from  the  draft  which  he  had  moved.  As 
finally  adopted  without  a  division  it  ran  as  follows  :  "  That 
no  opposed  private  business  shall  be  set  down  for  the  sit- 
tings on  Friday  or  for  the  evening  sittings  on  Wednesday 
between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  All  private  business  which 
is  set  down  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Thursday, 
and  is  not  disposed  of  by  fifteen  minutes  after  two  of  the 
clock  shall,  without  question  put,  be  postponed  until  such 
time  as  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  may  determine. 
Provided  that  such  private  business  shall  always  be  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  an  evening  sitting  after  any  motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  standing  over  from  an  afternoon 
sitting  has  been  disposed  of,  and  that  such  postponed  business 
shall  be  distributed  as  near  as  may  be  proportionately  between 
the  sittings  on  which  Government  business  has  precedence 
and  the  other  sittings.  At  an  evening  sitting  at  which  Gov- 
ernment business  has  not  precedence,  no  opposed  private 
business  other  than  that  then  under  consideration  shall  be 
taken  after  a  quarter  past  ten  of  the  clock.  Unopposed  private 
business  shall  have  precedence  of  opposed  private  business." 

It  was  interesting  to  notice  that  during  the  discussion  on 
the  above  rule,  Mr.  Balfour  observed  that  he  looked  forward  to 
a  time  when  the  kind  of  work  to  which  the  new  Standing  Order 
related  would  be  dealt  with  out  of  the  House,  and  added  that 
the  possibility  of  delegation  would  be  considered  by  a  committee 
which  he  hoped  to  appoint. 

A  rule  was  adopted  the  same  evening,  preventing  the  House 
from  being  counted  out  at  an  evening  sitting  before  10  o'clock, 
and  on  the  following  day  (May  2)  the  long-drawn-out  Procedure 
debates  came  for  a  time  to  an  end.  The  proposal  that  there 
should  be  afternoon  and  evening  sittings  on  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays,  as  well  as  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  which  had 
been  held  over  for  consideration,  was  carried  by  20(3  to  131. 
A  few  minor  amendments  to  the  Standing  Orders  were  agreed 
to  on  Mr.  Balfour's  motion.  He  intimated  that  he  should  not 
at  present  move  to  make  the  resolutions  as  to  the  time  of  the 
House  Standing  Orders.  They  would  meanwhile  be  Sessional 
Orders.  The  Government,  he  stated,  intended  to  proceed  later 
in  the  session  with  the  new  rules  relating  to  penalties  for  dis- 
order in  debate,  but  no  time  could  be  mentioned  for  doing  so. 

The  chronological  order  of  our  general  narrative  has  been 
departed  from  in  order  to  give  a  consecutive  view  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Procedure  question  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  second  section  of  the  session.  It  is  now  necessary  to  go 
back  in  order  to  deal  with  the  introduction  of  what  was,  in 
some  respects,  a  Budget  of  exceptional  interest.  Before  doing 
bo,  however,  the  view  already  given  of  the  Navy  and  Army 
Estimates  must  be  supplemented  by  some  reference  to  those 
dealing  with  the  Civil  Services  and  Revenue  Departments,  so  that 
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the  nature  of  the  calls  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
may  be  more  fully  understood.  The  Estimates  for  the  Civil 
Services  exhibited  the  following  comparison  with  the  previous 
year,  the  difference  between  the  gross  and  net  figures  being 
due  to  the  sums  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  different  votes  from 
various  sources — fees,  stamps,  sales  of  stores,  etc. 


Class. 

1 

i 

1902-3. 

1901-2. 
Grants  in 
Session  of  1901. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Gross. 

Net. 

I. 
11. 

III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 

Public  Works  and  Buildings 
Salaries,  etc.,  of  Public 

Departments 
Liw  and  Justice 
Education,  Science  and  Art 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Services  - 
Non-Effective  and  Charitable  - 
Miscellaneous  ...  - 

Total  - 

£ 

2,341,875 

3,188,036 
4,597,137 
13,095,669 
3,966,134 
630,885 
209,846 

£ 

2,254.602 

2,607,994 
3,862,773 
13,034,451 
3,855,939 
630,740 
201,646 

£ 

2,254,615 

3,160,338 
4,546,533 
12,860,598 
8,660,677 
609,113 
67,554 

2,170,215 

2,587,352 
3,832,779 
12,799,005 
8,557,957 
608,968 
60,254 

28,029,582 

26,448,145 

32,159,428 

30,616,530« 

The  total  of  the  net  sums  which  Parliament  would  be  asked  to  vote 

amounted  as  above  to   £26,448,145 

lkd%tct — Estimated  Receipts  (Cash  and  Stamps)  not  appropriated 

in  aid  of  separate  votes   1,661,283 

Estimated  Net  Expenditure  for  the  Seven  Classes,  1902-3  £24,786,862 


•  The  Amount  of  the  Net  Estimates  for  Civil  Services,  1901-2,  was      -  £23,630,120 
Add— Supplementary  Estimates  for  Civil  Services  for  1901-2,  in- 
cluded in  the  Appropriation  Act,  1901    6,978,910 

Transfer  from  Revenue  Departments   7,500 


Total 


£30,616,530 


These   Estimates  were   accompanied  by  an  explanatory 
memorandum  by  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain).    At  its  outset  he  pointed  out  that  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  practice  the  figures  of  the  grants 
for  1901-2,  shown  in  the  above  abstract  and  throughout  the 
detailed  Estimates,  were  those  of  the  total  grants  made  for  the 
service  of  that  year  in  the  session  of  1901.    They  included, 
therefore,  besides  the  original  Estimates  of  the  year,  Supple- 
mentary Estimates  amounting  to  6,978,910/.,  which  were  voted 
in  the  session  of  1901.    With  this  addition  the  total  of  the 
grants  for  1901-2  was  raised  to  30,616,530/.,  and  the  Estimates 
for  the  next  year  showed,  by  comparison,  a  decrease  of  4,168,385/. 
In  this  case  proper  comparison  was  disturbed  by  the  difference 
in  the  sums  required  for  the  new  South  African  Colonies.  The 
Grant  in  Aid  voted  on  a  Supplementary  Estimate  in  1901-2  was 
6,500,000/.,  while  that  required  in  1902-3  was  1,800,000/.  Ex- 
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eluding  the  service  of  those  Colonies  from  the  figures  for  both 
years,  the  comparison  was  between  a  total  of  24,116,530/.  voted 
for  all  other  Civil  Services  in  1901-2,  and  a  total  of  24,648,145/. 
required  for  such  services  in  1902-3,  an  increase  of  531,615/. 
This  might  be  compared  with  an  increase  in  1901  of  447,157/., 
and  in  1900  of  410,467/.,  in  the  amount  of  the  original  Estimates 
then  presented  over  the  total  grants  of  the  preceding  sessions. 
Of  the  substantial  increase  just  indicated  115,300/.  was  accounted 
for  by  terminable  annuities  payable  in  gradual  liquidation  of 
fresh  loans  obtained  from  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  in 
1901  for  capital  expenditure  under  various  heads. 

In  Class  I.  (Public  Works  and  Buildings)  there  was  a  net 
increase  of  84,387/.  Among  the  items  contributing  to  this 
result  were  10,000/.  for  the  completion  of  the  alterations  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Windsor  Castle  ;  41,000/.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  property  adjoining  the  National 
Gallery;  13,000/.  for  additional  accommodation  required  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey  at  Southampton ;  and  all  but  20,000/., 
mainly  accounted  for,  in  pretty  equal  proportion,  under  new 
works  and  maintenance,  in  connection  with  Public  Works  and 
Buildings  in  Ireland.  In  Class  II.  (Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
Public  Departments)  there  was  a  modest  apparent  increase  of 
only  20,642/. ;  but  allowing  for  a  reduction  of  146,852/.  in  con- 
nection with  the  census  expenses  of  1901,  there  was  a  real 
increase  of  167,494/.  The  great  bulk  of  this  large  rise  occurred 
under  the  vote  for  stationery  and  printing,  which  had  grown 
by  122,108/.,  mainly  due  to  the  enhanced  requirements  of  the 
War  Office.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  17,439/.  in  the 
provision  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  in  Ireland.  In  Class  III.  (Law  and  Justice)  there 
were  savings  under  some  heads,  but  they  were  much  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  an  increase  of  34,216/.  under  the  head  of 
English  Prisons,  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  number  of  persons  under 
detention  in  local  prisons,  the  average  number  of  these  prisoners 
being  estimated  for  1902-3  at  17,000  as  against  the  original 
estimate  of  15,500  for  1901-2.  The  total  increase  of  charge  in 
this  class  was  20,994/. 

Under  Class  IV.  (Education,  Science  and  Art)  the  Board  of 
Education  required  for  England  and  Wales  an  increase,  mainly 
from  normal  growth  of  school  population  in  attendance,  of 
170,884/.  ;  Scottish  Public  Education  claimed  43,831/.  more  ; 
the  Estimate  for  Scientific  Investigation  included  the  final  in- 
stalment of  the  grant  of  45,000/.  in  aid  of  the  National  Antarctic 
Expedition,  and  the  first  instalment  of  a  proposed  contribution 
of  42,000/.,  to  be  spread  over  three  years,  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  International  Scheme  of  Investigations  in  connection 
with  the  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea  and  adjacent  waters. 

In  Class  V.  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Services)  the  Estimate 
for  African  Protectorates  under  the  Foreign  Office  showed  an 
increase  of  185,044/.    That  of  British  East  Africa  would  take 
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151,000/.  more,  but  of  this  addition  37,000/.  was  due  to  the 
taking  over  of  some  territory  from  Uganda  which  would  cost  so 
much  less,  and  part  of  the  rest  of  it  was  attributable  to  the 
provision  for  meeting  an  anticipated  deficiency  on  the  working 
expenses  of  the  Uganda  Railway  and  for  the  purchase  of 
steamers  for  Lake  Victoria.  An  additional  annuity  of  46,044/. 
became  chargeable  under  this  class  in  payment  for  further  loans 
under  the  Uganda  Railway  Acts.  In  Somaliland,  25,000/.  was 
asked  in  consequence  of  the  military  operations  there.  The 
Colonial  Service  Estimate  included  a  proposed  grant  of 
1,800,000/.  in  aid  of  the  revenues  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Colonies.  A  sum  of  1'20,000/.  would  be  required  in  1902-3  m 
aid  of  Pacific  cable  expenses,  but  thirteen-eighteenths  of  that 
sum  would  be  recoverable  from  the  Colonies  concerned.  Also 
under  this  class  came  the  provision  of  40,000/.,  as  the  British 
share  of  a  loan  to  the  Cretan  Government,  conjointly  with 
France,  Italy  and  Russia. 

Class  VII.  (Miscellaneous)  included  a  special  vote  of 
100,000/.  for  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Coronation  of 
King  Edward. 

The  large  increase  of  722,262/.  was  shown,  in  the  Revenue 
Departments  Estimate,  the  total  figures  for  1902-3  being 
17,791,250/.  as  compared  with  17,068,988/.,  the  adjusted  total 
for  1901-2,  which  included  a  supplementary  grant  of  40,000/. 
for  the  Customs.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  additional  staff 
rendered  necessary  by  the  imposition  of  new  duties  on  coal 
and  sugar,  and  the  same  source  chiefly  accounted  for  a  further 
increase  of  14,200/.  on  the  Customs  Estimate  of  1902-3. 
Changes  of  taxation  were  also  in  part  accountable  for  the  in- 
crease of  95,057/.  in  the  Estimate  for  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department.  For  the  Post  Office,  Packet  Service,  and  Tele- 
graphs the  total  net  provision  asked  for  1902-3  was  14,751,980/. 
— an  increase  of  613,005/.  on  the  total  for  the  preceding  year, 
which  was  14,138,975/. 

The  figures  for  the  Revenue  Departments  may  be  tabulated 
thus : — 


Service. 


1902-3. 


1901-2. 


£ 


Custom* 
Inland  Revenue 
Postal 


892,500 
2,146,770 
14,751,980 


878,300 
2,051,713 
14,138,975 


Total  - 


17,791,250 


17,068,988* 


•Total  Original  Net  Estimate,  1901-2 
Add — Supplementary  Estimate,  Customs  - 
Deduct — transfers  to  Civil  Services,  Class  I.,  7  - 


£17,036,488 
40,000 
7,500 


£17,068,988 
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The  Postal  Service  was  made  up  as  follows : — 


1902-S. 

1901-2. 

£ 

£ 

Post-Office  .... 

9,761,815 

9,322,960 

Packet  Service 

778,915 

781,085 

Telegraphs  .... 

4,211,250 

4,034,930 

It  was  not  unnatural  that,  having  regard  to  the  communica- 
tions which  were  known  to  be  passing  between  the  Boer  leaders 
in  South  Africa  and  his  Majesty's  Government,  with  a  view  to 
a  possible  peace,  there  should  be  a  feeling  in  some  quarters 
that  the  exposition  of  the  financial  and  fiscal  arrangements 
of  the  year  might  be  deferred,  pending  the  definite  issue  of 
negotiations  by  which,  as  it  appeared,  they  might,  and  almost 
must,  be  essentially  affected.  On  April  14,  the  day  an- 
nounced for  the  Budget  statement,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner- 
inan  put  a  question  in  this  sense  in  the  Commons,  but  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach  answered  that  he  could  not  accede  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Opposition  leader  for  reasons  which  he  would 
explain. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  loudly 
cheered  on  rising,  after  describing  the  general  financial  situation 
as  one  that  justified  fair  hopes  in  regard  to  the  revenue  for  the 
current  year,  gave  the  House  the  details  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  that  had  just  ended.  There  had,  he 
said,  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from  tobacco, 
spirits  and  beer,  but  as  regarded  tobacco  and  spirits  the  decrease 
was  largely  due  to  the  forestalments  of  duty  in  1900-1 ;  and 
though,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  bound  to  regret 
the  decrease  on  beer,  there  was  a  countervailing  advantage  in 
the  increased  consumption  of  tea  and  cocoa.  In  the  last  two 
years  the  receipts  of  the  revenue  had  exceeded  his -anticipations, 
and  in  this  he  was  more  fortunate  than  some  of  his  predecessors. 
Last  year  his  estimate  of  revenue  was  142,455,000/.,  and  the 
Exchequer  receipts  exceeded  this  amount  by  543,000/.  The 
expenditure  provided  for  in  the  Budget  was  184,212,000/.  There 
were  Supplementary  Estimates  amounting  to  12,631,000/.,  and 
an  unexpected  increase  in  the  Consolidated  Fund  charges  of 
73,000/.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  savings  on  various 
heads  amounting  to  1,394,000/.  Therefore  the  total  issues  from 
the  Exchequer  were  195,522,000/.  The  Exchequer  receipts 
were  142,998,000/.,  which  left  a  deficit  of  52,524,000/.  This 
had  been  provided  for  out  of  the  Consols  Loan,  which  pro- 
duced 56,553,000/.,  so  that  there  remained  a  balance  of  over 
4,000,000/. — a  much  better  result,  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  observed, 
than  was  anticipated  by  high  authorities  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House.    Out  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  year,  he 
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went  on  to  say,  73,197,000/.  was  for  war  charges  in  South 
Africa  and  China.  Deducting,  as  a  continuing  charge,  3,367,000/. 
interest  on  the  war  debt,  the  special  war  charges  of  the  year 
were— military,  63,230,000*.,  and  civil,  6,600,000/.,  or  a  total  of 
69,830,000/. — towards  which  there  had  been  provided  out  of 
revenue  17,306,000/.,  including  the  revenue  which,  but  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  would  have  gone  to  repay  old 
debt.  Including  the  amounts  paid  into  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  and  expenditure  on  military  and  naval  works,  the 
Uganda  Railway,  the  Pacific  cable,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
total  expenditure  provided  by  the  State  in  the  year  1901-2  was 
212,783,000/. 

Coming  to  the  revenue  side  of  the  account,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  the  receipts  under  the  head  of 
Customs  were  30,993,000/.,  or  993,000/.  more  than  his  estimate. 
Sugar  produced  6,390,000/.,  instead  of  only  5,100,000/.  as  an- 
ticipated. The  duty  had  been  most  successful,  and  the  doleful 
prophecies  indulged  in  last  year  as  to  its  effect  had  been  falsified. 
The  export  coal  duty  had  yielded  1,314,000/.,  a  little  more  than 
his  estimate,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  were  higher  than 
those  for  any  previous  year  with  the  exception  of  the  "  record  " 
year,  1900-1.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  justify  the  prophecies 
of  ruin  to  the  trade  which  were  indulged  in  last  year.  Turning 
to  the  item  of  wine,  he  said  that  the  duty  last  year  produced 
less  than  in  the  year  before,  and  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  obtain  an  increase  of  revenue  by  raising  the  duty. 
The  receipts  from  tea  had  exceeded  his  estimate  by  490,000/. 
The  Excise  duty  on  beer  produced  200,000/.  less  than  in  1900-1, 
and  the  revenue  from  home  spirits  had  also  largely  decreased. 
The  death  duties  brought  18,398,000/.  to  the  revenue,  but 
4,198,000/.  of  this  went  to  the  Local  Taxation  Account.  The 
yield  to  the  Exchequer  was  200,000/.  more  than  the  estimate. 
The  income  tax  produced  34,800,000/.,  or  1,000,000/.  more  than 
the  estimate,  and  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  the  payers  of  the  tax  for  their  prompt  response  to  the 
demands  which  he  had  made  upon  them.  The  Exchequer 
balance  on  March  31  stood  at  8,567,000/.  His  account  of  the 
National  Debt  was  not  very  satisfactory.  At  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  it  stood  at  768,408,000/.  He  then  stated  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  wars  in  Africa  and  China  during  the  last 
three  years  had  been  165,034,000/.  This  expenditure  had  been 
met  by  loans  amounting  to  119,614,000/.  and  by  payments  out 
of  revenue  amounting  to  45,420,000/.  He  hoped  that  some  of 
this  expenditure  would  be  recouped  when  the  war  was  over. 
Our  share  of  the  Chinese  indemnity  was  6,000,000/.,  and  this, 
when  realised,  ought,  he  held,  to  be  devoted  to  the  reduction  of 
the  Debt. 

Passing  to  the  finances  of  the  current  year,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  estimated  the  expenditure  and  revenue  as 
follows : — 
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ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURE,  1902-3. 
Compared  with  the  Issues  of  1901-2. 


Estimate 

A  rut  hi  nt  i  »4«4i  iimI 

to  meet  Total 

£ 

£ 

23,000,000 

18,319,000 

Other  Consolidated  Fund  Services  .... 

1, 645,00*3 

1,644,000 

Payments  to  Local  Taxation  Accounts 

1,155,000 

1,153.000 

Arinj  (lnciuiliiig  Uriinarice  ractorn?*)  ... 

Navy  - 

31,255,000 

31,030,000 

Civil  Services  

24.648.000 

23,900,000 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  

3,039,000 

2,955,000 

9,762,000 

9,240,000 

4,211,000 

4,010,000 

779,000 

762,000 

War  Charges — 

Interest  on  War  Debt  

3,650,000 

3,367,000 

40,000,000 

63,230,000 

Civil  Services  

1,800,000 

6,600,000 

174,609,000 

195,522,000 

In  order  to  show  the  entire  expenditure  for  which  the  State 
was  responsible  in  1901-2,  there  have  to  be  added  (1)  the  expen- 
diture to  which  the  public  revenue  paid  into  the  local  taxation 
accounts  is  applied,  and  (2)  the  expenditure  chargeable  to  capital 
account.  These  additions  are  made  in  the  following  statement : — 

I.  Expenditure  chargeable  against  Exchequer  Revenue,  as  in 

above  table  £195,522,000 

II.  Expenditure  chargeable  against  Local  Taxation  Revenue      -  9,603,000* 


£206,125,000 

III.  Expenditure  chargeable  against  Capital  7,548,000 


Total  £212,673,000* 


*  Exclusive  of  £110,000  paid  under  the  Tithe  Rent-charge  (Rates)  Act,  1899. 


ESTIMATED  REVENUE  FOR  1902-3. 
Compared  with  the  Receipts  for  1901-2. 

Estimate  for 

Exchequer 
Receipts, 
1901-2. 

Estate,  etc..  Duties  

UndTax  

House  Duty  

ProjH'rty  mill  Income  Tax  

Telegraph  Serviiv  

Receipts  from  Suez  Canal  Shares  aud  Sundry  Loans  - 

£ 

32,800,000 
32,700,000 
13,200,000 
8,200,000 
740,000 
1,760,000 
36,600,000 
14,800,000 
8,630,000 
475,000 
880,000 
2,000,000 

£ 

30,993,000 
31,600,000 
14,200,000 
7,800,000 
725, 000 
1,776,000  j 
34,800,000 
14,300,000 
3,490,000 
455,000 
870,000 
1,990,000 

Total  

147,785,000 

142,998,000 
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The  total  estimated  expenditure  and  revenue,  on  the  basis  of 
existing  taxation, being  respectively  174,609,000/.  and  147,785,000/., 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  therefore,  had  a  deficit  to  provide  for  of 
26,824,000/.  But  to  this  deficit  he  had  still  a  material  addition 
to  make.  It  was  his  duty,  he  said,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, not  to  take  a  rosy  view  of  affairs  in  South  Africa,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  worst  rather  than  for  the  best.  Conferences, 
they  knew,  were  proceeding  at  the  present  moment,  and  he  had 
hopes  that  they  would  lead  to  happy  results,  but  he  could  not 
allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by  them.  Nothing  was  more 
likely,  he  declared,  to  conduce  to  peace  at  the  present  crisis  than 
a  further  proof  by  the  House  and  the  country  that  they  were 
determined  to  carry  the  war  through  at  any  cost.  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  therefore  asked  the  committee  to  provide  for  an  addition 
to  the  deficit  of  between  16,000,000/.  and  17,000,000/.  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war. 

There  were  also,  he  pointed  out,  charges  which  would  have 
to  be  met  for  the  South  African  Constabulary,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  grant  some  assistance  to  our  sugar-growing  Colonies 
in  the  West  Indies,  pending  the  abolition  of  bounties,  and  to 
provide  for  the  interest  on  the  further  debt  which  would  have 
to  be  incurred  this  year.  Altogether,  therefore,  he  asked  for 
an  additional  18,500,000/.,  which  brought  the  deficit  up  to 
45,500,000/.  He  asked  the  committee  to  bear  in  mind  that 
if  peace  should  come  gratuities  and  bounties  would  have  to  be 
provided  for  our  soldiers,  and  that  considerable  sums  would  be 
required  for  transporting  Reservists  home  and  for  maintaining  a 
considerable  force  in  Africa.  Means  would  also  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  resettlement  of  the  two  Colonies  which  had  been 
so  terribly  devastated  by  war— for  rebuilding  and  restocking  the 
farms,  not  only  of  our  friends,  but  also  of  those  who  had  been 
our  enemies,  and  whom  we  hoped  to  make  our  friends  in  future. 
This  declaration  of  policy  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  If 
peace,  he  continued,  was  made  on  terms  satisfactory,  enduring 
and  safe,  the  country  would  be  generous  in  these  matters.  Yet 
he  did  not  believe  that  any  great  charge  need  be  imposed  upon 
the  taxpayers,  for  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite 
possible  for  the  new  Colonies  to  repay  any  advances  that  might 
be  made  to  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  came  to  his  pro- 
posals for  meeting  the  deficit.  He  announced  that  he  proposed 
to  suspend  the  Sinking  Fund  once  more,  by  which  means  he 
would  obtain  4,500,000/.  He  also  proposed  to  have  recourse 
to  the  income  tax,  which  he  described  as  our  great  financial 
engine  in  time  of  war.  The  tax  would  be  increased  by  lcL 
When  the  war  was  over  and  circumstances  permitted,  the 
payers  of  the  tax  would  have  the  first  claim  to  a  reduction. 
This  increase  of  the  tax  would  yield  2,000,000/.  this  year. 
He  also  proposed  another  kind  of  direct  taxation — namely,, 
an  additional  stamp  duty  of  Id.  on  cheques — which  was  ex- 
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pected  to  yield  500,000/.  An  addition  to  our  indirect  taxation 
being  also  desirable,  he  had  decided,  as  there  were  strong 
reasons,  which  he  explained,  against  increasing  the  duties  on 
beer,  tobacco,  tea  and  sugar,  to  put  a  registration  duty  on 
imported  corn  and  flour.  It  was  necessary  thus  to  enlarge 
our  existing  basis  of  taxation  as,  having  regard  to  the  con- 
tinuous augmentations  of  naval  and  military  armaments  in 
other  countries  and  to  the  increasing  demands  upon  the  Ex- 
chequer flowing  from  our  modern  civilisation,  we  could  not 
hope  for  a  decrease  of  our  annual  expenditure  in  years  to  come. 
Having  sketched  the  history  of  the  old  registration  duty  on 
corn,  before  its  abolition  in  1869  by  Mr.  Lowe,  he  maintained 
that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  was  a  great  mistake  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  reimposed.  The  duty  would  be  3d.  per  cwt.  on  all 
imported  corn  and  grain,  and  the  correlative  duty  on  flour  and 
meal  would  be  5d.  per  cwt.  The  yield  of  these  duties  in  the 
current  year  he  estimated  at  2,650,000/.,  making  a  total  esti- 
mated receipt  from  new  taxation  of  5,150,000/.  This  would 
reduce  his  deficit  to  about  35,500,000/.  He  intended  to  borrow 
32,000,000/.,  and  to  make  up  the  rest  of  the  deficiency  by  drafts 
upon  the  unexpended  Exchequer  balances,  which  were  nearly 
double  what  they  were  last  year.  He  might  also  have  sub- 
sequently to  ask  the  Committee  for  temporary  borrowing  powers 
by  Treasury  bills  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000/.  or  12,000,000/. 
In  his  concluding  sentences  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
returned  to  the  subject  of  the  taxation  of  imported  corn,  and, 
justifying  his  proposal,  replied  in  anticipation  to  those  who  he 
said  would  be  sure  to  raise  the  cry  that  he  was  taxing  the  food 
of  the  people.  He  contended  that,  in  these  days  of  high  wages 
and  cheap  bread,  the  people  would  not  resent  being  asked  to 
make  what  could  be  no  more  in  each  individual  case  than  an 
infinitesimal  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  war  and  of 
the  Navy,  which,  as  one  of  its  primary  duties,  was  charged  with 
the  protection  of  the  food  supply  of  the  nation. 

The  result  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  proposals 
may  be  conveniently  tabulated  thus : — 

Estimated  expenditure — 
Debt  and  other  Consolidated  Fund  Charges    ....  £29,450,000 
Supply  Services  145,159,000 


 £1 74,609,000 

Estimated  receipts  on  basis  of  existing  taxation  (details  given 

on  p.  121)   147,785,000 


Estimated  deficit  £26,824,000 

Further  War  Expenditure  and  help  to  sugar-growing  Colonies,  etc.  -      -  18,500,000 

Total  deficit,  about  £45,500,000 

Prt^tsals  ftrr  Steeling  Deficit. 

Increased  Income  Tax  (1<i.)                                            -  £2,000,000 

Increased  Stamp  Duties  on  cheques  and  dividend  warrants  (It/. )  500,000 

Duty  on  imported  corn  (&/.  per  cwt.)  aud  flour  (5</.  per  cwt.)  2,650,000 


Total  Receipts  from  new  taxation   £5,150,000 

Suspending  the  Sinking  Fund,  about   4,500,000 

New  Loan                                                                         -      -  32,000,000 

Draft  on  Exchequer  Balances,  about   3,500,000 
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Prompt  warning  was  given  in  the  general  conversation 
which  ensued  on  the  night  of  the  introduction  of  the  Budget 
of  the  strenuous  opposition  which  would  be  offered  to  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  proposals. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  (Monmouthshire,  W.)  at  once  offered  him  assur- 
ance of  it.  A  tax  on  corn  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  worst  that 
could  have  been  chosen  to  help  to  meet  the  vast  expenditure 
entailed  by  the  megalomania  of  the  party  in  power.  Warmth, 
indeed,  almost  embarrassing  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
marked  the  reception  given  by  Members  with  well  -  known 
heretical  leanings,  like  Mr.  J.  Lowther  (Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent) 
and  Sir  H.  Vincent  (Sheffield,  Central),  to  his  resort  to  an  import 
duty  on  com.  But  Mr.  Churchill  (Oldham),  while  holding  that, 
taking  the  Budget  proposals  as  a  whole,  they  were  the  best 
solution  which  could  have  been  given  in  the  circumstances, 
descanted  on  the  gravity  of  the  increasing  scale  of  the  national 
expenditure,  and  predicted  that  if  the  fair  trade  issue  were 
raised,  as  Sir  H.  Vincent  desired,  and  as  would  probably  happen 
through  further  indirect  taxation,  intense  party  bitterness, 
and  changes  in  the  disposition  of  parties,  would  ensue.  The 
Unionist  Mr.  Seely  (Lincoln)  went  much  further  and  intimated 
his  opposition  to  the  corn  duty.  Very  strong  language  was 
used  about  it  on  the  Opposition  benches,  Mr.  Broadhurst 
(Leicester)  and  Mr.  Robson  (South  Shields)  respectively  describ- 
ing it  as  "  monstrous  "  and  "  wicked."  From  both  sides  of  the 
House  objection  was  taken  to  the  proposed  additional  cheque 
duty  as  likely  to  cause  more  annoyance  than  its  proceeds  would 
be  worth.  In  his  general  reply  the  Chancellor  repudiated  the 
idea  that  the  corn  duty  would  be  protective  or  that  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  bread,  and  in  the  end  the  resolution  sanction- 
ing its  imposition,  but,  as  was  clearly  understood,  only  formally, 
was  carried  by  254  to  135. 

In  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  (April  15)  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  moved  a  resolution  which  authorised  the 
raising  of  32,0O0,00OJ.  by  the  issue  of  Consols  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Mr.  Goschen's  Act,  that  is  to  say  at  2$  per  cent,  till 
next  year,  and  afterwards  at  2 J  per  cent.,  and  not  redeemable 
till  1923.  Being  asked  whether  there  was  any  prospect  that 
a  portion  of  the  loan  would  be  recoverable  from  the  Transvaal, 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  said  that  there  had  lately  been  a  remark- 
able development  of  the  gold-mining  industry  in  that  Colony, 
the  white  population  were  returning  to  the  towns,  native  labour 
was  also  coming  in,  and  Customs  receipts  were  increasing.  He 
was  so  far  from  accepting  the  pessimistic  conclusions  of  Sir 
David  Barbour's  report  as  to  believe  that  within  a  few  years' 
time  the  Transvaal  would  be  able  to  contribute  30,000,000/.  to 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  ultimately  more.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court feared  that  enough  allowance  was  not  made  in  these 
Estimates  for  the  large  amount  of  money  that  would  be  wanted 
to  repair  the  devastation  caused  by  the  war.    Generally  he 
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condemned  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government  as  throwing  an 
unfair  share  of  our  burdens  upon  posterity.  The  Loan  re- 
solution was  carried  by  229  votes  to  103.  The  resolution 
imposing  an  additional  stamp  duty  of  Id.  on  cheques  and 
dividend  warrants  encountered  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  and 
was  only  carried  by  186  to  119,  after  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  promised  to  consider  the  question  of  exempting 
small  cheques  from  its  operation.  The  resolutions  continuing 
the  duties  on  tea,  tobacco,  beer  and  spirits  were  carried  by 
large  majorities. 

Battle  was  not  fully  joined  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  corn  duty  for  several  days.  Meanwhile  a  debate  took  place 
with  reference  to  proclamations  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  (April  16),  placing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country 
under  sections  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1887,  relating  to  special 
juries,  changes  of  venue,  and  summary  jurisdiction.  The  pro- 
clamations applied,  with  some  difference  of  degree,  to  the 
counties  of  Cavan,  Clare,  Cork,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Roscommon, 
Sligo,  Tipperary  and  Waterford  ;  and  to  the  cities  of  Cork 
and  Waterford.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  J.  Redmond 
(Waterford),  in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House  to  call 
attention  to  this  partial  revival  of  the  Crimes  Act,  maintained 
that  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  were  engaged  in  what  was  really 
a  great  trade  union  contest,  and  when  they  were  accused  of 
intimidation  they  ought  to  be  tried  as  trade  unionists  charged 
with  a  similar  offence  would  be  in  this  country.  He  also  pro- 
tested strongly  against  the  revival  of  Section  4  of  the  Act, 
which  authorised  a  change  of  venue  on  the  application  of  the 
Attorney-General.  Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover),  Irish  Secretary, 
admitted  the  gravity  of  the  action  taken  by  Ministers,  but  said 
that  it  was  taken  to  meet  grave  evils.  The  information  upon 
which  they  had  proceeded  was  collected  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  that  information  showed  that  boycotting  had  increased  to 
a  serious  extent.  In  January  this  year  there  were  thirty-seven 
cases,  in  February  forty-two,  in  March  fifty-one  (involving  301 
persons).  The  number  of  persons  actually  unable  to  procure 
food  unless  given  to  them  by  the  police  was  very  small — prob- 
ably only  seven  or  eight — but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  persons  indirectly  affected  by  a  boycott  and  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  threat  was  much  larger  than  the  above  figures 
indicated.  'The  Government  had  refrained  from  proclaiming 
the  United  Irish  League  because  they  had  thought  it  right  to 
move  step  by  step.  The  League  was  in  the  main  a  political 
organisation,  and  though  he  did  not  minimise  the  economic  and 
social  mischiefs  of  its  action,  he  held  that  they  might  be  ex- 
aggerated. It  was  not  true  that  vast  tracts  or  land  were  going 
out  of  cultivation  as  a  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the 
league ;  indeed  the  number  of  derelict  farms  was  now  not 
nearly  as  large  as  in  some  former  periods.  But  the  present 
intention  of  the  Government  was  to  grapple  with  the  evil  of 
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boycotting,  which  embittered  the  lives  of  peasant,  tradesman, 
and  labourer.  The  motion  having  been  supported  from  the 
Nationalist  benches,  Mr.  Archdale  {Fermanagh,  N.)  thanked  the 
Government  for  their  action.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  (Tyrone,  S.), 
on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ulster 
would  regard  the  proclamations  as  an  act  of  war  against  the 
policy  of  land  purchase,  and  Mr.  Dillon  (Mayo,  E.)  ascribed  the 
action  of  the  Executive  to  the  influence  of  certain  Peers  and 
others  whom  he  called  the  "Orange  gang" — "the  curse  of 
Ireland."  While  Mr.  Bryce  (Aberdeen,  S.)  characterised  the 
case  of  the  Government  as  exceptionally  flimsy  and  unsub- 
stantial, Lord  H.  Cecil  (Greenwich)  elicited  loud  cheers  by  the 
remark  that,  if  there  were  any  coercionists  in  the  House,  they 
were  to  be  found  on  the  benches  occupied  by  the  Nationalists. 
Mr.  Redmond's  motion  was  negatived  by  253  to  148. 

A  good  deal  of  melancholy  retrospective  interest  was  excited 
by  the  publication  (April  18),  in  full,  of  the  papers  relating  to 
the  fighting  at  Spion  Kop,  but  there  was  a  general  inability 
to  understand  on  what  ground  Sir  R.  Buller  had  pressed,  as 
a  matter  of  justice  to  himself,  for  their  publication.  They 
showed,  under  his  own  hand,  that  he  "  blamed  himself  "  for 
not  superseding  Sir  Charles  Warren  in  the  conduct  of  the 
operations  in  question  ;  and  assuming  the  general  correctness 
of  the  view  he  strongly  expressed  of  the  manner  in  which 
Sir  C.  Warren  acted,  his  blame  to  himself,  as  the  officer  in 
chief  command,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  eminently 
deserved. 

Also,  on  April  18,  an  announcement  was  made  in  Parlia- 
ment which  was  commonly  regarded  as  conveying  a  good  deal 
of  encouragement  with  respect  to  the  probable  result  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  Boer  leaders,  although  indicating  that 
some  weeks  must  pass  before  any  decisive  issue  would  be 
reached.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Milner  and  Lord 
Kitchener  had  had  two  conferences  with  the  Boer  delegates, 
and  that  at  their  request  Lord  Kitchener,  while  refusing  an 
armistice  on  military  grounds,  had  agreed  to  give  facilities  for 
the  election  and  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  various 
commandos  to  consider  the  position.  The  Boer  leaders,  it 
was  added,  had  left  Pretoria  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  not 
expected  that  communications  would  be  resumed  in  less  than 
three  weeks.  Mr.  Asquith,  who  spoke  at  Barnslev  on  the 
evening  of  the  announcement  just  referred  to,  said  that  it 
seemed  that  at  last  we  might  be  within  measurable  distance 
of  peace  ;  and  he  added  a  brief,  but  clear  and  emphatic,  state- 
ment of  the  Liberal  Imperialist  view  of  the  only  sound  form 
which  any  settlement  could  take.  It  must  acknowledge,  he 
said,  as  beyond  question  the  supremacy  of  our  arms.  It 
must  provide  for  the  permanent  incorporation  of  the  new 
territories  in  the  British  Empire.  It  must  not,  by  slipshod  or 
ambiguous  phrases,  leave  the  door  open  to  future  misunder- 
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standings  and  controversy ;  and  it  must  facilitate  by  every 
practical  means  a  new  start  upon  equal  terms,  the  speedy  repair 
under  generous  conditions  of  the  social  and  economic  waste 
of  the  war,  the  reconcilement  and  co-operation  of  the  two 
white  races,  and  the  preparation  of  the  way  for  that  free  and 
federated  South  Africa  which  was  the  ultimate  goal  of  our 
policy. 

On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Asquith  gave  moderate,  though 
decided,  expression  to  his  disapproval  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Education  Bill.  His  views  on  those  topics  found  utterance  in 
later  speeches  at  Westminster,  which  will  fall  to  be  noticed  in 
their  due  order.  It  may  be  noted  here,  however,  as  an  in- 
teresting evidence  of  the  opinions  on  another  subject  of  this 
statesman,  who  seldom  spoke  without  making  some  clear  con- 
tribution to  public  thought,  that  on  April  16,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  gave  his  strong  support  to  the  principle  of  the 
Local  Government  (Wales  and  Monmouthshire)  Bill,  of  which 
Mr.  Edwards  (Radnorshire)  moved  the  second  reading.  This 
measure  would  have  transferred  to  County  Councils  in  Wales 
(including  Monmouthshire)  many  administrative  powers  at 
present  exercised  under  the  Public  Health,  Housing,  and  other 
Acts  by  Government  departments.  The  Bill  also  allowed  any 
five  or  more  counties  or  county  boroughs  to  elect  a  Joint  Board 
for  the  management  of  their  common  affairs.  Mr.  Asquith 
urged  the  Government  to  accept  the  Bill  in  principle,  even 
though  its  details  might  have  to  be  altered  in  Committee,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  only  by  devolution  that  they  could  enable 
the  legislative  and  administrative  business  of  the  country  to  be 
carried  out  efficiently.  He  also  held  that  it  was  mere  political 
pedantry  to  contend,  as  opponents  of  the  Bill  had  done,  that 
Wales  ought  in  no  case  to  be  distinctly  or  separately  treated. 

Colonel  Wyndham-Quin  (Glamorgan,  S.)  opposed  the  Bill,  but 
Welsh  Liberal  feeling  was  of  course  warmly  expressed  in  its 
support.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  (Somerset,  E.),  as  an  English  Unionist, 
while  apparently  not  going  so  far  as  to  support  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Government  would 
favour  some  plan  for  making  possible  the  devolution  of  many 
minor  powers  to  County  Councils,  in  respect  to  their  rural  dis- 
tricts, after  proper  inquiry. 

Mr.  Long  (Bristol,  S.),  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  pointed  out  that  the  chief  difficulty  was  that,  if 
powers  over  large  urban  communities  were  conferred  upon 
County  Councils,  the  jealousy  of  those  communities  would  be 
aroused.  He  agreed,  with  certain  reservations,  that  a  devolu- 
tion of  some  of  the  powers  now  exercised  by  Government 
departments  would  be  advantageous  in  particular  cases  ;  but 
he  could  not  approve  a  scheme  of  general  devolution  which 
should  be  universally  applicable.  Mr.  Long  resisted  the  pro- 
posal for  the  appointment  of  Joint  Boards  to  represent  counties 
and  county  boroughs,  as  it  would  entail  the  exercise  of  rating 
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powers  by  indirectly  elected  bodies.  He  also  denied  that  there 
was  any  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  Boards  of  this  kind 
in  Wales,  where  Joint  County  Council  Committees  could  be 
appointed  to  transact  business  which  it  was  thought  ought  to 
be  done  in  association.  He  questioned  whether  localities  would 
approve  of  the  expense  which  they  would  have  to  incur  if  the 
powers  of  the  central  departments  of  State  were  transferred  to 
them.  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  rejected,  but  the 
majority  against  it  was  only  38,  the  numbers  being  201  to 
163. 

In  the  course  of  discussion  in  Committee  of  Supply  (April 
18)  on  the  Post  Office  Vote,  in  which  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain 
(Worces.,  E.)t  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  firmly  refused 
to  reopen  inquiries  as  to  classes  of  servants  whose  claims 
had  recently  been  considered  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  by 
Mr.  Hanbury,  the  present  Postmaster-General,  as  well  as  by 
the  Tweedmouth  Committee,  he  made  the  satisfactory  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Marconi  had  been  given  facilities  by  the  Post 
Office  for  making  experiments  with  a  view  to  perfecting  a 
system  of  wireless  telegraphy.  These  experiments,  on  which 
between  2.000Z.  and  3,000/.  had  been  spent,  would,  Mr.  A. 
Chamberlain  observed,  make  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  Mr. 
Marconi  but  of  the  Post  Office,  whose  electricians,  in  con- 
junction with  Principal  Lodge  and  other  scientific  men,  were 
devoting  their  attention  to  the  same  problem. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  Budget  speech,  it  had  become  tolerably  evident 
that  while  its  proposals  were  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be, 
popular,  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any  widespread  or  vehement 
agitation  against  their  leading  feature — the  corn  duty.  The 
Cobden  Club  Committee  (April  18)  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  proposed  duties  on  imported  grain  and  flour  "  as 
not  only  a  violation  of  free  trade  principles  and  an  interference 
with  the  free  flow  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  but  also  as 
a  grossly  unfair  tax  upon  the  poorest  classes,  to  whom  even  a 
fractional  rise  in  the  price  of  such  a  prime  necessity  as  bread  is 
a  serious  matter."  In  the  following  week  a  vigorous  expression 
of  these  views  was  issued  by  the  club,  in  the  form  of  a  mani- 
festo signed  by  Lord  Welby.  The  directors  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  also  resolved  (April  19),  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  their  traditions,  that  the  corn  and  flour  duties, 
"without  a  corresponding  excise  duty  on  competing  home 
products,"  were  altogether  to  be  deprecated.  But  the  London, 
Birmingham,  Hull,  and  other  Chambers  of  Commerce  directed 
any  demonstrations  of  theirs  against,  not  the  corn  duty, 
but  the  annoyance  and  hindrance  to  business  threatened  by 
the  additional  penny  stamp  on  cheques.  Here  and  there  meet- 
ings of  trade-unionists  denounced  the  "  bread  tax,"  but  of  any 
general  indignation  on  the  part  of  "  the  masses  "  against  that 
impost  no  symptom  appeared.    Nor  was  anything  of  the  kind 
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Obviously  evolved  as  the  year  advanced,  though  it  was  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  tax  in  question  was  one  of  the  influences 
contributing  to  the  series  of  electoral  rebuffs  subsequently  sus- 
tained by  the  Government.  Various  commercial  bodies,  how- 
ever, urged  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that,  as  he  had 
framed  his  scale  of  duties  on  grain  and  flour,  it  would  fall  upon 
feeding  meals  and  offals  in  such  a  way  as  very  seriously  to 
increase  the  expenses  of  stock  farmers  and  stock  keepers,  which 
it  was  not  thought  he  had  contemplated  or  intended ;  and  as 
will  be  seen  he  did  not  fail  to  pay  heed  to  these  representations. 

The  Parliamentary  struggle  over  the  Budget  began  seri- 
ously on  April  21,  and  continued  at  frequent  intervals  over  two 
months.  On  the  evening  just  mentioned,  in  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  the  House  of  Commons  took  the  resolution 
authorising  an  income  tax  at  15d.  in  the  pound  (a  rise  of  Id.) 
as  the  occasion  of  a  general  debate  on  the  Budget.  The 
proposed  duty  on  corn  was  strongly  condemned  by  Sir  W. 
Thorburn  (Peebles  and  Selkirk)  and  Mr.  A.  Cross  (Camlachie, 
Glasgow),  both  Liberal  Unionists.  Several  Conservative  mem- 
bers complained  of  the  addition  to  the  income  tax,  and  the 
doubling  of  the  stamp  duty  on  cheques  was  also  very  unfavour- 
ably criticised.  Mr.  Lough  (Islington,  W.)  took  exception  to 
granting  the  Government  so  large  a  sum  as  18,500,00(M.  for 
emergencies  without  fuller  explanation  as  to  the  purposes  to 
which  it  might  be  applied.  Mr.  Haldane  (Haddingtonshire)  was 
not  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  our  expenditure,  which  he  thought 
we  could  afford;  he  held,  indeed,  that  the  country  would  have 
to  spend  more  money  on  education  and  on  the  Navy  than  it 
was  now  spending.  But  he  considered  that  we  were  not  taxing 
ourselves  sufficiently,  and  he  laid  stress  on  the  advantage  of 
direct  over  indirect  taxation  as  bringing  better  home  to  the 
tax-payer  the  sense  of  responsibility.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.)  warned  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
the  duty  on  corn  would  be  strenuously  resisted.  He  feared 
that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  oppressive  taxation. 
Referring  to  proposals  which  had  been  made  for  the  graduation 
of  the  income  tax,  he  sought  to  prove  that  this  change,  how- 
ever desirable  it  might  be  thought  in  principle,  was  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed  that  the  graduation 
of  the  income  tax  was  impossible;  in  any  case  it  would  lead  to 
an  odious  system  of  inquisition,  to  which  he  would  never  be  a 
party.  As  to  the  cheque  duty,  he  had  a  scheme  under  con- 
sideration, though  not  yet  sufficiently  matured  for  statement, 
which  would,  he  thought,  remove  some  of  the  objections  which 
had  been  urged  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  corn  duty,  he  did 
not  believe  that  any  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  which  might  have 
taken  place  since  the  introduction  of  the  Budget  would  be 
permanent.  Justifying  his  increase  of  indirect  taxation,  he 
maintained  that  the  only  alternative  to  the  corn  duty  was  an 
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addition  to  the  sugar  duty,  which  amounted  already  to  20  per 
cent,  on  the  price.  Were  he  to  follow  the  counsels  of  some  of 
those  who  had  spoken  and  to  double  that  duty,  the  burden 
would  be  much  greater  on  the  poor  than  any  which  could 
result  from  the  corn  duty.  With  regard  to  the  money  required 
for  emergencies,  anything  that  remained  after  meeting  the  con- 
tingent expenses  of  which  he  had  spoken  the  previous  week 
would  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  debt.  The  income  tax 
resolution  was  carried  by  290  to  61. 

On  the  following  evening  (April  22)  the  corn  duty  was  the 
subject  of  a  "  full  dress  "  debate,  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  resolution  by  which  it  had  been  authorised 
(April  14).  It  was  opened  by  Sir  E.  Strachey  (Somerset,  S.), 
who  denounced  the  duty  as  an  iniquitous  tax  on  the  food  of 
the  people,  and  also  as  raising  the  prices  of  feeding  stuffs  for 
stock,  and  so  operating  as  a  bounty  to  Continental  farm  produce. 
An  effective  speech  in  favour  of  the  duty  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Law  (Blackfriars,  Glasgow),  who  maintained  that  if  the  cry  for 
protection  were  again  seriously  raised  in  this  country  it  would 
not  be  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  but  would  be  heard  from 
working  men  who  saw  their  employment  disappearing.  In  regard 
to  the  alleged  possibility  of  a  permanent  rise  in  the  price  of 
bread,  Mr.  Law  said  that  if  the  baker  added  a  halfpenny  to  the 
price  of  a  four-pound  loaf — the  additional  cost  of  production 
due  to  the  tax  being  only  half  a  farthing — it  would  mean  an 
additional  profit,  over  and  above  the  profit  bakers  were  now 
getting,  of  fully  20  per  cent.  If  that  were  possible,  would  they 
not  all,  he  asked,  become  bakers  ?  It  was  at  least  certain  that 
the  additional  cost  of  the  loaf  would  not  on  the  average  exceed 
the  additional  cost  the  baker  had  to  bear  ;  and  he  assured  the 
Opposition  that  the  day  was  past  for  reviving  the  cry  about  the 
big  loaf  and  little  loaf. 

A  speech  of  earnestness  and  weight  against  the  corn  tax 
was  then  delivered  by  Sir  H.  Fowler  (Wolverhampton,  E.).  He 
was  at  pains  to  argue  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
not  be  cited  in  favour  of  the  old  registration  duty.  The  new 
duty,  he  maintained,  would  raise  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf 
by  a  halfpenny,  and  it  must  needs  press  on  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.  He  denied  that  the  only  alternative,  as  alleged  on  the 
previous  evening  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  an 
increased  tax  on  sugar,  and  suggested,  in  the  first  place,  tobacco, 
which  he  did  not  believe  was  at  present  taxed  up  to  the  point  of 
diminishing  the  yield.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1898  took  6d.  off  tobacco  ;  but  when  he  put  on  additional  taxa- 
tion in  1900  it  was  only  a  tax  of  4d.  per  lb.  on  that  article. 
Thus  tobacco,  contended  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  was  not  really 
paying  any  war  tax.  It  paid  less  than  it  did  in  the  days  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Again,  he  could  see  no  earthly  reason  why 
beer  should  not  be  additionally  taxed.  But  any  tax  was  to  be 
preferred  to  a  bread  tax. 
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In  reply,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  reminded  Sir  H. 
Fowler  that  he  had  increased  the  income  tax,  and  explained 
again  that  he  had  left  tobacco  and  beer  alone  because  he  did 
not  believe  that  additional  taxation  on  those  articles  would  be 
profitable.  He  agreed  that  the  country  would  not  accept  pro- 
tection. But  nobody  had  attempted  to  prove  that  the  registra- 
tion duty  was  protective  when  it  was  in  force  or  that  it  then 
raised  the  price  of  corn  and  flour.  The  duty  which  he  asked 
the  House  to  sanction  was  so  low  that  it  could  not  have  a 
protective  effect  Neither  Cobden  nor  Bright  nor  any  one  of 
any  authority  found  any  protective  element  in  the  tax  until 
Mr.  Lowe  abolished  it. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  went  on  to  admit  that  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Budget  there  had  been  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  price  of  bread  in  some  localities ;  but  this, 
he  maintained,  would  not  continue ;  and  it  was  already  re- 
cognised by  the  trade  that  the  imposition  of  the  duty  would 
at  most  justify  an  addition  of  an  eighth  of  a  penny  to  the 
price  of  the  quartern  loaf.  The  price  of  wheat  being  so 
low  the  poor  were  assured  of  cheap  bread.  Dealing  with  the 
question  whether  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  were 
in  a  position  to  contribute  a  little  more  to  the  revenue,  he 
argued  from  statistics  that  the  burden  of  indirect  taxation  on 
the  poor  was  now  infinitely  lighter  than  it  was  forty  years 
ago,  and  that,  while  wages  had  increased  by  33  per  cent.,  their 
effective  value  had  also  enormously  increased.  Pointing  to  the 
large  revenue  derived  from  the  beer  and  spirit  duties,  he  insisted 
that  as  the  working  classes  could  afford  to  spend  so  large  a  sum 
on  drink  it  was  absurd  to  maintain  that  they  could  not  bear  the 
trifling  increase  of  indirect  taxation  which  he  proposed.  It  had 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  enlarge  the  area  of  indirect 
taxation,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  method  of  doing  this 
which  he  had  adopted  would  cause  infinitely  less  inconvenience 
than  any  other  measures  which  could  have  been  devised  for 
effecting  the  same  purpose. 

A  little  later,  the  point  of  the  effect  of  the  tax  on  the 
price  of  feeding-stuffs  for  stock  having  been  raised  by  Sir  C. 
Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean,  Glouc.),  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  that  offal  would  be  only  included  in  the  class  of  meal 
charged  at  3d.  per  cwt.  Sir  C.  Dilke,  however,  complained 
that  the  new  duty  included,  in  grain,  rice  and  other  things  not 
so  included  in  1869,  and  among  them  even  locust  beans,  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  nature  of  dates.  The  experience  of  Ger- 
many, he  contended,  showed  that  a  similar,  but  better  balanced, 
grain  duty,  introduced  as  a  revenue  and  not  a  protective  tax  by 
Prince  Bismarck,  was  found  to  disturb  trade  so  much  that  it 
was  not  worth  keeping  as  a  revenue  tax.  After  other  speeches 
on  both  sides,  Mr.  Cripps  (Stretford,  Lanes.),  as  a  convinced 
free  trader,  defended  the  proposed  tax.  He  argued  that  the 
consumer  would  probably  not  have  to  pay  the  duty,  and  that 
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in  any  case  he  would  only  have  to  pay  very  little  of  it.  It 
could  not  possibly  give  corn  what  was  known  to  economists  as 
44  scarcity  value 

Mr.  Chaplin  (Sleaford,  Lines.)  having  derided  the  gloomy 
vaticinations  of  the  Opposition,  and  promised  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  people  if  any  Government  should  propose  a  food  tax 
seriously  interfering  with  their  comfort  and  well-being,  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  (Monmouthshire,  W.)  maintained  that  in  the  end  the 
duty  must  fall  mainly  on  the  consumer.  He  had  heard  of  no 
reason  why  the  rise  which  had  occurred  in  the  price  of  bread 
in  some  places  should  not  continue,  to  the  great  distress  of  the 
many  thousands  of  people  in  this  country  who  were  living  on 
the  verge  of  starvation. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  it  had  been  argued  last  year  that  the  coal 
tax  would  be  most  felt  by  the  consumer,  and  the  contention 
had  proved  to  be  baseless.  Unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
English  farmers  would  now  grow  corn  which  they  would  not 
have  grown  except  for  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  or  that  the 
foreign  production  of  corn  would  be  influenced  by  the  duty,  all 
talk  about  protection  was  a  mere  waste  of  words.  He  appealed 
to  Liberal  statesmen  not  to  act  the  part  of  demagogues  by 
attempting  to  revive  the  passions  which  the  old  Corn  Laws 
aroused  when  they  sent  the  price  up  to  80s.  the  quarter,  and 
families  were  really  threatened  with  starvation.  Such  an  at- 
tempt was  not  only  immoral,  but  doomed  to  failure,  for  tfye 
working  classes,  having  endorsed  the  policy  which  had  rendered 
additional  taxation  necessary,  would  not  shrink  from  contri- 
buting their  share. 

The  closure  having  been  carried,  the  resolution  was  con- 
firmed by  283  votes  to  197.  Two  Liberal  Unionists  (Messrs. 
A.  Cross  (Camlachie,  Glasyoiv)  and  C.  H.  Seely  (Lincoln)  were  in 
the  minority,  as  was  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  (Tyrone,  S.).  The 
resolution  adding  a  penny  to  the  income  tax  was  confirmed 
by  297  to  67.  On  April  28  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  opposition  aroused  by  his  proposed 
doubling  of  the  stamp  duty  on  cheques  by  suggesting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  drawer  of  a  cheque  for  less  than 
2/.  should  be  able  to  recover  the  added  penny  by  presenting  the 
cheque,  after  it  had  been  cashed,  at  any  money-order  office. 
The  suggestion  was  received  with  laughter  and  seemed  to 
find  little  favour  either  inside  the  House  or  outside.  The  tax 
itself  had  been  more  or  less  strongly  condemned  by  the  general 
committee  of  the  Association  of  English  Country  Bankers, 
the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  mercantile 
bodies. 

In  both  Houses,  on  April  24,  there  was  some  discussion  of 
martial  law  and  its  results.  Lord  Coleridge,  in  the  Lords,  put 
a  series  of  questions  designed  to  show  that  martial  law  was 
being  unnecessarily  applied  in  Cape  Colony  at  enormous  dis- 
tances from  the  seat  of  war.    He  cited  the  opinion  given  by  Sir 
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R.  Solomon,  actually  Lord  Milner's  legal  adviser,  to  the  effect 
that  the  establishment  of  special  courts  for  the  trial  of  civilians, 
when  the  civil  courts  were  open,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  that  the  sentences  of  such  courts  would  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  an  Act  of  Indemnity.  Lord  Alverstone  (Lord 
Chief  Justice)  pointed  out  that  martial  law  rested  upon  the 
paramount  duty  of  the  Executive  to  defend  the  Common- 
wealth against  its  enemies ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  the  sitting 
of  the  civil  courts  could  offer  no  bar  to  its  operation.  Lord 
Raglan  (Under-Secretary  for  War)  pointed  out  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  stringent  measures,  even  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  seat  of  war,  to  prevent  the  conveyance  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  enemy  ;  and  Lord  James  of  Hereford  added 
that  his  Majesty's  Government,  believing  that  the  proclama- 
tions establishing  a  state  of  martial  law  were  both  necessary 
and  legal,  desired  to  accept  the  entire  responsibility  for  what 
had  occurred  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  Commons  a  very  brisk  debate  was  raised  on  the  same 
day,  by  Mr.  Morley  {Montrose  District),  on  the  detention,  under 
the  authority  of  martial  law,  in  South  Africa,  of  Mr.  Cartwright, 
who  had  just  completed  a  year's  imprisonment  inflicted  by  a 
civil  court  for  the  publication  in  the  South  African  News,  which 
he  had  been  editing,  of  a  letter  conveying  a  gross  libel  on  Lord 
Kitchener,  who  was  charged  with  secretly  ordering  his  troops 
to  take  no  prisoners  in  a  certain  engagement.  He  now  wished, 
for  private  reasons,  to  come  to  England,  but  was  forbidden  to 
do  so,  because,  according  to  Lord  Stanley  (Westhoughton, 
Lanes.),  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office,  his  views  being 
"  strongly  anti-British,"  it  seemed  inexpedient  "  to  increase  the 
number  of  persons  in  this  country  who  disseminated  anti- 
British  propaganda."  That,  Mr.  Morley  said,  appeared  to  him 
the  most  outrageous  and  indefensible  answer  ever  given  in 
Parliament.  If  Mr.  Cartwright  published  libellous  matter  here 
he  could  be  punished  for  doing  so.  It  had  transpired  that  Mr. 
Cartwright  would  be  allowed  to  come  to  England  if  guarantees 
for  his  good  behaviour  were  forthcoming,  but  the  Government 
had  no  right  to  require  anything  of  the  kind.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Brodrick  (Guildford,  Surrey),  War  Secretary,  reminded  the 
House  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  offence  and  observed 
that  it  was,  unhappily,  not  to  be  disputed  that  men  like  him 
might  exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Boers 
and  induce  them  to  ask  for  terms  which  could  not  be  granted. 
Therefore  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  free  except  under 
conditions.  In  any  case  the  motion  before  the  House  was 
premature,  the  question  to  which  it  related  being  under  con- 
sideration. In  the  meantime  he  could  not  overrule  the  decision 
of  the  authorities  in  South  Africa,  who  would  be  guilty  of  a 
gross  dereliction  of  duty  if  they  were  not  to  take  every  pre- 
caution against  action  on  the  part  of  individuals  that  might 
lead  to  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  struggle.    Sir  W. 
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Harcourt  {Monmouthshire,  W.),  in  a  vehement  speech,  suggested 
that  martial  law  was  not  going  to  be  confined  to  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Elliot  (Durham)  spoke  very  strongly  in  support  of  Mr. 
Morley's  motion,  and  denied  that  there  were  any  two  sides  to 
the  question  of  the  incompetence  of  the  military  authorities  to 
prevent  Mr.  Cartwright's  coming  to  England,  his  original 
sentence  having  been  served.  Mr.  Churchill  (Oldham)  took 
similar  ground.  Mr.  Balfour  insisted  that  if  the  military 
authorities  were  of  opinion  that  serious  injury  to  British  in- 
terests in  Africa  might  result  from  the  presence  in  Europe  of 
a  particular  individual  it  was  their  duty  under  martial  law  to 
detain  him.  By  agreeing  to  the  motion,  he  urged,  the  HouBe 
would  pass  condemnation  upon  Lord  Kitchener  and  his  mili- 
tary advisers  without  having  heard  their  case,  which  at  the 
present  juncture  of  affairs  might  have  a  disastrous  effect.  Mr. 
Yerburgh  (Chester)  and  Mr.  Lambton  (Durham)  took  the  same 
view.  Nevertheless  the  motion  was  further  supported  by 
several  Ministerial  speakers,  as  well  as  with  much  vigour  and 
earnestness  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  observed  that  the  Government 
alone  could  be  held  constitutionally  responsible  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Markham  (Mansfield,  Notts.)  denied  that  Mr.  Cartwright  held 
anti-British  views,  or  that  he  had  seen  the  libel  before  it  was 
published  in  his  paper.  In  the  end  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  259  to  182,  but  eight  Unionists  voted  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  a  great  deal  of  public  attention, 
and  indeed  apprehension,  was  excited  by  the  announcement 
that  several  of  the  chief  British  companies  engaged  in  the 
Atlantic  shipping  trade  had  been  drawn  into  a  gigantic  trust, 
presided  over  by  the  great  American  financier,  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  The  only  great  British  firms  in  the  trade  not  believed 
to  be  included  were  the  Cunard  and  the  Allan,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  agreements  as  to  rates  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
North  German  and  Hamburg-American  Lines.  The  broad  fact 
of  this  combination  became  known  many  days  before  its  actual 
terms  were  divulged.  There  was  a  widespread  feeling  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  mercantile  marine  had  slipped  from  us  while 
we  had  slept,  and  that  possibly  the  Government  might  have 
prevented  this.  Much  uneasiness  was  also  felt  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  transaction  on  the  availability  of  the  swift,  subsidised 
steamers  which  hitherto  could  be  counted  on  as  reserve  cruisers 
in  time  of  war.  Questions  asked  from  Ministers  early  elicited 
the  information  that  the  Admiralty  had  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  ascertain  in  what  way  and  at  what  cost  steamers  of 
greater  speed  than  those  now  employed,  and  of  greater  efficiency 
for  war  purposes,  might  be  obtained  in  return  for  subsidies  paid, 
and  also  to  ascertain  and  report  as  to  what  modification  of  the 
existing  form  of  agreement  and  what  addition  to  the  present 
rate  of  subsidy  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
transfer  to  a  foreign  flag  without  permission  of  the  Admiralty 
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of  any  ship  which  received  or  had  received  a  subsidy.  Also 
(April  28)  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  stated  that  they  were  assured 
that  the  control  exercised  by  the  Admiralty  over  subsidised 
ships  would  continue  until  the  end  of  the  contracts  respectively 
relating  to  them ;  and  further  Mr.  G.  Balfour  (President  of  the 
v  Board  of  Trade)  stated  (May  1)  that  no  change  in  the  nationality 
of  any  of  the  ships  in  the  possession  of  the  combination  was 
necessarily  involved.  Everybody,  however,  was  thirsting  for 
much  more  information,  and  Sir  J.  Woodhouse  (Huddersfield) 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
ensuing  debate  (May  1)  was  interesting,  though  not  very  eluci- 
datory. Sir  J.  Woodhouse  wanted  to  know  what  was  to  be 
done  regarding  the  subsidised  steamers,  and  pressed  for  an 
assurance  that  the  Cabinet  recognised  the  very  serious  aspect 
of  affairs.  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  (King's  Lynn)  feared  that  the 
trust  would  exercise  every  sort  of  pressure  to  procure  advan- 
tages for  the  ships  under  its  control,  and  that  after  a  time 
British  "  tramp  "  ships  would  be  driven  off  the  Atlantic.  He 
suggested  that  assistance  might  be  given  to  owners  of  vessels 
who  did  not  join  the  combination,  and  that  the  navigation  laws 
might  be  revived. 

Mr.  Balfour  did  not  see  how  the  discussion  would  have  any 
useful  results.  The  Government  had  paid  close  attention  to  the 
subject  during  several  weeks,  and  they  had  obtained  a  great  deal 
of  information  given  under  the  seal  of  secrecy.  As  to  subsidised 
cruisers,  he  could  only  repeat  that  the  lien  which  the  country 
had  upon  the  services  of  those  vessels  in  time  of  war  would 
hold  good  until  the  contract  with  the  Admiralty  had  run  out — 
that  was  to  say  for  three  years  ;  and  in  that  interval  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that,  whatever  injury  might 
l>e  done  to  other  interests,  at  all  events  the  efficiency  of  the 
Navy  should  not  be  impaired.  The  commercial  aspect  of  the 
question  was  extremely  complicated  ;  and  to  those  who  asked 
the  Government  to  interfere  in  a  trade  combination  he  would 
point  out  that  such  a  departure  from  the  traditional  practice  of 
this  country  could  not  possibly  be  taken  except  after  prolonged 
and  anxious  inquiry.  Mr.  Bryce  (Aberdeen,  S.)  thought  that 
nobody  could  blame  the  Government  for  proceeding  with  the 
greatest  caution.  The  difficulties  of  the  question  had  been 
illustrated  by  the  failure  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  to  grapple  with 
trusts.  Mr.  Rea  (Gloucester),  in  an  interesting  speech,  main- 
tained that  the  British  steamship  companies,  which  had  been 
widely  blamed,  had  acted  a  prudent  part,  and  not  an  unpatriotic 
one ;  the  choice  before  them  being  co-operation  or  a  competition 
in  which  they  had  every  prospect  of  being  worsted.  Lord  C. 
Beresford  (recently  returned  unopposed  for  Woolwich)  recom- 
mended a  grant  of  subsidies  to  steamers  trading  with  Canadian 
portB,  believing  that  American  traders  who  did  not  approve  the 
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combination  would  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  an  alternative 
route.    Eventually  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

It  was  not  till  May  9  that  the  public  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  terms  of  the  provisional  agreement  for  the  combina- 
tion of  Atlantic  steamship  companies  owning  the  White 
Star,  Dominion,  American,  Atlantic  Transport,  and  Leyland 
lines — which  had  been  signed  as  far  back  as  February  4.  The 
financial  aspects  of  this  transaction  are  referred  to  in  a  later 
chapter  by  Mr.  Harcourt  Kitchin,  and  need  not  be  dealt  with 
here.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  corporation  was  to  be 
organised  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  some 
other  State  of  the  Union.  Also,  under  a  supplementary  builders' 
agreement,  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff,  of  Belfast,  were  to  be  its 
sole  shipbuilders  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  they  were  debarred 
from  building  for  other  shipowners,  unless  work  was  slack, 
and  in  any  case  for  competitors  with  the  trust.  Power  was 
expressly  reserved  to  them  to  accept  orders  from  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line.  The  trust  might  place  such  orders  as  it  pleased 
in  the  United  States.  The  agreements  were  for  ten  years,  with 
five  years'  notice  thereafter. 

A  good  deal  of  annoyance  having  been  expressed  at  the 
want  of  regard  for  British  interests  which,  so  it  was  suggested 
in  some  quarters,  had  been  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  great 
Belfast  shipbuilding  firm,  Mr.  Pirrie,  its  chairman,  issued  a 
vindication  (Times,  May  13),  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that 
there  was  no  intention  whatever  of  making  any  change  in  the 
11  a g  of  the  vessels  of  the  British  companies  joining  in  the  com- 
bination. Not  only  would  vessels  already  receiving  subventions 
remain  at  the  disposition  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  end  of  the 
existing  contracts,  but  an  undertaking  would  be  given,  if  desired, 
by  the  companies  concerned,  for  the  extension  of  those  con- 
tracts, and  Mr.  Pirrie  had  no  doubt  that  similar  arrangements 
could  be  entered  into  with  regard  to  new  vessels  that  might  be 
built  by  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff  or  other  firms  for  the  British 
companies  in  the  combination.  As  to  the  agreement  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolff  not  to  build  for  shipowners 
in  competition  with  the  combination,  that  merely  embodied  a 
business  principle  on  which  the  firm  had  always  acted. 

That  Mr.  Pirrie's  view  of  the  situation,  as  far  as  concerned 
the  relations  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  combination,  was, 
at  least  in  part,  accepted  by  the  Government,  appeared  from  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  on  May  12.  He  then 
said,  in  reply  to  questions,  that  the  agreement  between  the 
Admiralty  and  the  White  Star  Company,  in  respect  of  the 
retention  of  their  vessels,  was  about  to  be  renewed  for  throe 
years,  and  the  following  additional  provision,  among  others, 
would  be  included  in  it :  44  The  company  shall  not,  without  the 
previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  Admiralty,  transfer  to  a 
foreign  flag  any  of  the  vessels  subject  to  this  agreement."  The 
addition  had  already  been  agreed  to  by  the  company,  and  an 
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instalment  of  the  subsidy  had  been  paid  on  the  terms  of  the 
new  agreement.  The  Admiralty,  the  Secretary  said,  were 
advised  that  nothing  in  the  agreement  signed  on  February  4 
would  interfere  with  their  right  of  enforcing  the  terms  of  their 
agreement  with  the  White  Star  Company  in  respect  of  sub- 
sidised ships.  The  number  of  men  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve 
now  borne  on  the  subsidised  ships  was  213. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Education  Bill, 
which  began  on  May  5,  was  conducted  on  a  level  well  worthy 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  is  only  possible  to  make  some 
brief  indications  of  its  purport  here,  in  view  of  the  extremely 
protracted  nature  of  the  subsequent  discussions  of  that  measure. 
Its  rejection  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bryce  (Aberdeen,  S.),  in  an  un- 
compromising speech.  It  was,  he  said,  most  reactionary,  and 
could  not  be  accepted  as  even  an  instalment  of  reform.  The 
creation  of  a  single  education  authority  would  be  paid  for  too 
dearly  by  the  extinction  of  the  School  Boards,  which  had  done 
such  admirable  work ;  and  in  any  case  County  Councils  were 
not  the  best  authorities  for  dealing  with  elementary  education. 
Moreover,  in  some  respects,  which  he  indicated,  the  Bill  failed 
to  establish  unity  of  administration,  and  so  fell  short  of  the 
avowed  intention  of  the  Government.  He  feared  that  the  power 
now  exercised  over  schools  by  the  Central  Department  at 
Whitehall  would  be  diminished,  and  argued  that  the  effect  of 
appointing  Education  Committees  to  act  under  the  County 
Councils  would  be  to  divorce  administrative  authority  from 
financial  authority.  The  local  managers  of  Voluntary  Schools 
would  be  virtually  independent  of  the  Education  Committees, 
whose  instructions  they  could  not  be  compelled  to  carry  out. 
For  secondary  education  the  Bill  would  do  little,  if  anything. 
It  would  not  promote  the  better  training  of  teachers,  and 
would  not  unlock  the  door  which  sectarianism  shut  against 
Nonconformists  who  wished  to  become  teachers.  In  fact,  he 
preferred  to  call  it,  not  an  Education  Bill,  but  a  Voluntary 
Schools  Relief  Bill.  Sir  J.  Gorst  {Cambridge  University),  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  said  that  if  they  were  to  have  a  single 
educational  authority — as  to  which  there  was  practical  agree- 
ment— it  must  be  either  the  County  or  Borough  Council,  or  the 
School  Board.  An  ad  hoc  authority  was  an  anachronism,  and 
they  were  the  true  reactionaries  who  upheld  it.  The  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  to  entrust  education  in  every  county  and  county 
borough  to  the  body  which  represented  the  ratepayers  most 
closely,  and  he  believed  that  by  so  doing  they  would  enlist 
popular  sympathy  on  the  side  of  education.  The  functions  of 
the  Board  of  Education  would,  however,  continue  unimpaired. 
In  regard  to  secondary  education  organisation  was  wanted  more 
than  funds,  and  the  localities  would  have  quite  sufficient  funds 
to  start  upon.  As  to  primary  education,  the  supersession  of  the 
Voluntary  Schools,  with  their  3,000,000  children,  could  not  be 
contemplated  seriously.    For  the  secular  instruction  given  in 
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those  schools  the  local  authorities  would  in  future  be  respon- 
sible. He  repeated  his  conviction  that  the  religious  difficult}' 
did  not  exist  in  the  schools  themselves,  but  only  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  on  public  platforms.  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  foundation  for  the  statement  that  Dissenting  parents 
were  prevented  from  sending  their  children  into  the  teaching 
profession  by  the  action  of  Voluntary  School  managers.  Sir 
<\  Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean,  Glouc.)  touched  upon  what  he  held 
to  be  the  destructive  character  of  the  measure  as  it  affected 
primary  education  in  the  rural  districts.  If  the  rural  counties 
■carried  out  successfully  the  improvement  of  higher  education 
it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  primary  education  ;  and  if  primary 
education  were  forced  upon  them  by  the  repeal  of  the  optional 
clause  secondary  education  would  also  suffer.  They  must 
remember  that  the  rural  County  Councils  would  work  under 
the  fear  of  the  farmers,  who  would  dread  above  all  things  an 
increase  of  the  rates. 

Sir  R.  Jebb  (Cambridge  Univ.)  strongly  supported  the  Bill, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  have  good  results  as  far  as  secon- 
dary education  was  concerned,  while,  with  regard  to  elementary 
education,  it  gave  the  local  authority  means  for  rendering  all 
elementary  schools  efficient,  the  central  authority  being  at  the 
same  time  in  a  position  to  insist  that  this  should  be  done. 
Mr.  Haldane  (Haddingtonshire)  said  that  the  Bill  contained  im- 
perfections which  would  prevent  him  from  voting  for  it ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  should  not  vote  against  it.  Lord  E. 
Talbot  (Chichester,  Sussex),  speaking  for  the  Roman  Catholics, 
strongly  advised  the  Government  to  make  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  for  dealing  with  elementary  education  compulsory.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Perks  (Lvuth,  Lines.)  observed  that  the 
Methodist  Church  had  pronounced  against  the  measure  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  notwithstanding  that  considerable 
pressure  in  favour  of  accepting  it  had  been  brought  to  bear 
on  its  Educational  Committee  by  elementary  teachers.  Mr. 
Randies  ( Cockermouth,  Cumberland),  however,  a  Conservative  Non- 
conformist, thought  that  the  Bill  was  a  distinct  improvement, 
from  the  Nonconformist  point  of  view,  on  existing  conditions. 
Sir  \Y.  Hart-Dyke  [Dartford,  Kent),  a  former  Conservative 
Kducation  Minister,  who  continued  the  debate  (May  6),  had 
heard  no  suggestion  of  any  practical  alternative  to  the  Govern- 
ment Bill.  He  did  not  himself  regard  it  as  perfect ;  but  it  was 
imperative  that  the  work  of  organising  education  should  be 
taken  in  hand  without  more  delay.  The  Bill  made  a  good 
beginning,  and  he  believed  that  in  time  it  would  lead  to  an 
educational  system  worthy  of  a  great  nation. 

Sir  E.  Grey  (Berwick,  Northumberland),  in  a  moderate  and 
weighty  speech,  found  no  fault  with  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  but  much  fault  with  the  application  of  that  principle. 
The  Bill  did  not  really  establish  a  single  local  authority  for 
education,  and  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  existence  of 
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independent  authorities  would  continue.  It  was  one  of  the 
defects  of  the  Bill  that  it  gave  County  Councils  no  mandate  to 
supply  higher  education.  They  ought  to  be  required  to  pre- 
pare schemes  for  the  development  of  higher  education,  and 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  be  liberal  in  their  plans  by  an 
offer  of  a  contribution  from  the  national  exchequer  which 
should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  amounts  raised  from  the  rates. 
Turning  to  the  provisions  dealing  with  elementary  education, 
he  thought  that  the  nation  might  make  a  better  bargain  with 
the  Church.  In  rural  districts  the  Parish  Council  should  be 
allowed  to  name  a  third  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Voluntary 
Schools,  the  local  educational  authority  naming  another  third, 
while  the  denomination  would  appoint  the  remaining  third. 
At  the  same  time  a  guarantee  could  be  exacted  that  religious 
teaching  should  be  given  in  conformity  with  the  tenets  of  the 
•denomination  to  which  the  building  belonged,  when  the  parents 
of  the  children  desired  it.    The  Bill  as  a  whole  he  condemned. 

The  most  striking  speech  of  the  debate  was  that  of  Lord  H. 
•Cecil  {Greenwich),  which  was  recognised  by  the  best  judges  as 
bringing  him  within  the  front  rank  of  modern  Parliamentary 
orators.  He  appealed  to  the  Opposition  to  trust  the  County 
•Councils.  The  choice  really  lay  between  trusting  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  or  confiding  the  interests  of 
■education  to  an  aristocracy  of  educationists,  and  nobody  who 
accepted  the  principle  of  democratic  self-government  could  be 
in  doubt  as  to  which  was  the  fitter  authoritv  to  decide  either 
what  should  be  generally  the  standard  of  education  or  what 
should  be  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  it.  The  Bill  gave 
the  representatives  of  the  people  absolutely  efficient  control  over 
all  secular  education.  To  add  to  the  outside  representation  in 
the  management  of  Voluntary  Schools  might  be  to  destroy 
their  denominational  character.  Referring  to  the  threat  of  ir- 
reconcilable opponents  of  the  measure,  that  they  would  refuse 
to  pay  a  rate  partly  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  denomina- 
tional teaching,  he  observed  that  Churchmen,  if  put  to  it. 
might  retaliate  by  adopting  the  same  tactics.  Having  dwelt 
on  the  importance  of  attaching  a  child  to  some  denomination, 
so  that  it  should  not  develop  merely  negative  views  with 
regard  to  religion,  he  described  the  Bill  as  a  measure  that 
maintained  the  status  quo  between  denominationalists  and  anti- 
denominationalists,  and  continued  the  unsatisfactory  settlement 
of  1870.  It  was  an  opportunist  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  put 
the  religious  difficulty  on  one  side,  and  he  should  have  thought  it 
would  therefore  have  been  approved  on  the  Opposition  benches. 
But,  with  great  earnestness,  he  maintained  that  for  the  final 
settlement  of  that  difficulty  there  must  be  co-operation  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  Nonconformity,  which  was  the 
Church's  natural  ally.  The  Church  would  welcome  a  settle- 
ment on  the  only  possible  basis  of  agreement — namely,  that 
every  child  should  be  brought  up  in  the  belief  of  his  parents. 
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In  a  peroration  of  remarkable  eloquence,  Lord  H.  Cecil  urged 
that  the  great  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  in  education  was  the  im- 
provement of  the  national  character,  and  towards  the  realisa- 
tion of  that  ideal,  operating  alike  in  the  Imperial  and  domestic 
spheres,  he  besought  the  co-operation  with  Churchmen  of 
Nonconformists  and  even  of  high-souled  Agnostics. 

Dr.  Macnamara  (Camberwell,  N.)  urged  the  adoption  of  pro- 
visions of  compromise  in  regard  to  the  possible  retention  of 
School  Boards  in  large  towns  and  in  regard  to  the  arrangements 
for  religious  teaching  in  Voluntary  Schools,  and  deprecated  the 
flat  rejection  of  the  Bill.  Sir  W.  Anson,  in  supporting  the  Bill, 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  country  to  lose  the 
services  of  those  School  Boards  which  had  done  good  work ; 
the  County  Council  could  in  fact  appropriate  any  School  Board 
en  masse  by  turning  it  into  the  Education  Committee.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  (Monmouthshire,  W.)  (May  7),  adopting  a  point  of  view 
which  he  often  emphasised  in  subsequent  debates,  maintained 
that  the  kind  of  decentralisation  offered  by  the  Bill  was  a  de- 
lusion, not  to  say  an  imposture.  At  the  root  of  the  Bill,  in 
his  opinion,  there  evidently  lay  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  the 
County  and  Borough  Councils,  which  were  to  be  placed  under  a 
humiliating  tutelage.  The  measure  did  nothing  for  elemen- 
tary education  ;  it  simply  relieved  the  denominational  managers 
from  their  contributions  without  imposing  any  material  obli- 
gation upon  them.  Sir  R.  Finlay  (Inverness  District),  Attorney- 
General,  met  the  argument  that  the  local  authority  would 
have  no  power  by  pointing  out  that  that  was  not  the  opinion 
of  the  Association  of  County  Councils,  which  had  just  passed 
by  a  large  majority  a  resolution  cordially  approving  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Government  measure  and  promising  loyal  co- 
operation. Mr.  Dillon  (Mayo,  E.)  said  that  the  Nationalists 
would  support  the  Bill,  but  without  enthusiasm,  for  it  did  not 
really  solve  the  religious  question,  and  it  was  idle  to  shirk  a 
solution. 

At  this  point — the  evening  sitting  of  May  7 — there  was 
interpolated  a  debate  on  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Dillon  s 
suspension  on  March  20.  Mr.  Mooney  (Dublin,  S.)  moved  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  Speaker  ought  to  have  ruled  that 
the  words  applied  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  Mr.  Dillon  ("  The 
hon.  member  is  a  good  judge  of  traitors,"  when  he  interjected 
the  statement  that  General  Ben  Viljoen  was  a  traitor)  were 
unparliamentary,  and  ought  to  have  directed  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  withdraw  them.  The  motion  was  strenuously  resisted  on 
its  merits  and  on  general  grounds  by  Mr.  Balfour.  Sir  H.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman,  while  deprecating  the  insufficiently  judicial 
spirit  shown  by  the  Leader  of  the  House,  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Chair  on  the  occasion  in 
question  ;  and  the  resolution  was  negatived  by  398  votes  to  H8. 

On  May  8  the  Education  debate  was  resumed,  and,  for  the 
time,  concluded.    Mr.  Lloyd  George  (Carnarvon  Dist.)  opposed 
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the  Government  Bill  as  calculated  to  "  rivet  the  clerical  yoke 
on  thousands  of  parishes."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Talbot 
{Oxford  Univ.)  pointed  out  that  the  schools  in  many  villages 
were  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  simply  because  no  one  in 
the  parish  except  the  clergyman  took  any  interest  in  the  subject. 
"The  Bill  proposed  to  bring  in  outside  persons  to  help  him, 
surely  an  extraordinary  method  of  increasing  clerical  control. 
Mr.  Asquith  (Fife,  E.)  said  that  he  should  vote  against  the  Bill 
because  in  his  opinion  it  afforded  no  real  prospect  of  educational 
improvement,  because  it  would  extend  and  aggravate  sectarian 
animosity,  and  because  it  disregarded  the  democratic  principle 
that  public  control  should  be  exercised  over  expenditure  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State  or  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  ratepayers.  He  held  that  a  more  statesmanlike  policy  than 
that  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  maintain  the  large  School  Boards 
and  to  establish  a  concordat  between  them  and  the  Town  and 
•County  Councils,  under  which  they  could  jointly  carry  out  a 
regular  and  co-ordinated  system  of  elementary  and  higher  educa- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  denominational  schools,  which  he 
recognised  as  forming  an  indispensable  part  of  our  educational 
system,  Mr.  Asquith  declared  that  the  compromise  of  1870, 
although  not  logical,  had  worked  fairly  well,  and  that  before 
upsetting  it  the  Government  ought  to  have  consulted  both 
parties  to  the  arrangement.  The  Voluntary  Schools,  he  realised, 
must  be  helped  because  they  were  inefficient ;  but  he  insisted 
that  the  additional  funds  contributed  by  the  community  ought 
to  be  devoted  without  subtraction  to  the  work  of  increasing 
their  efficiency.  The  failure  to  secure  this  was  a  fatal  blot  on 
the  Bill. 

Sir  H.  Canipbell-Bannerman  (Stirling  Dint.)  described  the  Bill 
as  the  Bill  of  the  Church  party.  Now  that  their  schools  were  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  public,  the  old  bargain  was  over,  and  a  new- 
system  should  be  built  up  on  the  basis  of  public  control.  Under 
the  Bill  the  School  Boards,  successful  though  many  of  them  had 
been,  were  to  live  at  the  mercy  and  die  at  the  will  of  the  County 
and  Borough  Councils,  while  the  Voluntary  Schools  were  to  be 
supported  out  of  the  rates.  He  agreed  with  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
that  the  small  farmers  and  tradesmen  who  would  have  to  pay 
the  additional  rates  would  form  the  opinion  that  this  charge 
was  imposed  upon  them  in  order  to  relieve  the  former  sub- 
scribers who  were  their  wealthy  neighbours.  This  was  not 
the  way  to  popularise  education. 

Mr.  Balfour,  replying  on  the  debate,  dealt  first  with  the 
objection  that  the  Bill  would  increase  the  rates,  and  pointed 
out  that  if  the  Opposition  had  their  way  and  were  allowed  to 
destroy  the  Voluntary  Schools  the  burden  thrown  on  the  rates 
would  inevitably  be  much  greater.  He  insisted  that  unless  the 
Voluntary  Schools  were  to  be  abolished  and  universal  rural 
School  Boards  set  up — and  this  no  one  advocated — the  scheme 
of  the  Government  was  the  only  possible  one.    Meeting  the 
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>.  f-e<^on  *****  ^here  would  not  be  sufficient  popular  control  over 


^  ^%jx±*xj  education,  he  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  the 
^Vvntxoi  °*  *ne  County  Council  and  of  the  Education  Committee. 
^-e<:tilar  education  would  be  supervised  by  these  bodies,  aud 
"  faey  would  be  empowered  to  dismiss  teachers  who  should  fail 
C      tti^ir  secular  work.    With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
&tion  Committee,  he  stated  that  if  the  House  desired  that 
should  always  be  upon  the  committee  a  majority  consist- 
of  members  of  the  County  Council,  an  amendment  giving 
1  tfec1  to  that  desire  would  probably  be  accepted  in  committee. 
?je   did  not  believe  that  on  educational  grounds,  alone,  the 
position  would  force  a  division  against  the  Bill.    It  was  the 
Jligious  question  raised  by  the  Nonconformists  that  accounted 
f  ->r  »U  tne  trouD^e-  *n  wnat  way«  ne  asked,  did  the  Bill  interfere 
iL-itb  conscience  ?    The  use  of  the  rates  for  the  development  of 
VSauCfttion  in  Voluntary  Schools  was  only  an  extension  of  a 
^^Actice  which  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  Nonconformists  in  the 
t     The  truth  was  that  the  grievances  of  the  Nonconformists 
r^xld  be  largely  diminished  by  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  He 
^irtfitted  that  m  the  Church  some  men  of  narrow  and  bigoted 
ws  iv.  cht  be  found,  and  that  in  a  few  schools  unjustifiable 
Vi\n^  r.v^ht  have  Kvn  done.    Evils  of  the  kind  would  be 
1  '    kv  >  to  osvnr  in  i'ntuiv.  lor  the  Bill  would  put  an  end  for 
u  ^r  ^     o  oiv-man  v.^rA^wnt  of  schools,  and  in  extreme 
e>  V<      won'd  Jv  yv«*vXo  to  build  now  schools. 
v  ^ "  *  vT>  se,->vo  iv<o,-v<  was  earned  l>v  40'2  to  105.    The  large- 
v   ,V,  -  *  wl.vh  was  hailed  with  loud  Ministerial 

,     ...^    yy-,.    v«    ^'uuv,  duo   ti>  the  Irish  Nationalist  vote 
v    ^    .v.n'^o  e>  utopoit  ot  the  Bill;  hut  the  defections  on  the 
1 ' .    .k       Ni^xvtHuu-ot  who  wry  few,  only  two  Conservative*.. 
\i  s  .a  l\*-tk      <-'^V^  '^,  bUse*)  and  Major  Banes  (West  Ham, 
v  x*  \„a  ktavs  UUt<U-l  inoniHtH,  Mr.  Hain  (St.  Ives),  Mr.  Cath- 
\\.»^'t»  v^kiwy  and  shetlawl)  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 
, jM    \  \  s^iin^  in  the  minority. 

\u  i-tiv  vi'Uibo      the.  week  which  witnessed  the  pitched  Par- 
|tki»».'0».u>  hiiitl»!  ju.it  sketched,  Lord  Salisbury  delivered  (May 
(\  ltii  mU--i  eating  hpm  h  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Primrose 
I  \.  u.     Uctcn-ing  to  the  war,  he  observed  that  when  all  allow- 
(M<1  ,   had  U  e.n  iiiadu  for  the  sorrowful  side  of  the  picture— the 
I    ....  ,,uvuti(.u  mid  misery  involved— they  could  yet  recognise 
a  ...I  ..it  I  hat  "the  power,  the  prestige,  the  influence,  aye, 
(i,,.  tu.tr"'  HTeet  <>1  our  gn'ftt  Empire  was  more  potent. 
..in.  u  hi,  more  admirable  than  it  was  when  that  period 
!,    „(l       tie  v^MToindy  repudiated  Mr.  Morley's  insinuation 
il...  (  ..hun  t  m  IMItl  would,  if  gifted  with  prophecy,  have 

Mi  i  ,t  Iht  n  policy.    Ah  to  the  settlement,  one  thing  was 

t,,,(J(,     ti)t<t.  « • .  t « I  *  I  he  no  sliding  hack  into  a  position  which 
.  .,,1,1  uli ■      Ih<-  » io  n»y  to  renew  the  struggle.    At  the  same 
|,  <t  |  huluhmy  e^.re^ed  an  earnest  hope  that  the  Boers 
„,,l  ,,(llt  *4h  u«  iii  milling  up  and  entering  into  a  political 
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structure  which  shall  enable  them  to  enjoy  to  the  full  all  the 
order  and  all  the  strength  which  is  conferred  upon  our  brother 
nations  by  our  Colonial  system."  While  dwelling  on  the  pro- 
gressive zeal  and  affection  of  the  Colonies  the  Prime  Minister 
deprecated  any  premature  efforts  to  hurry  on  the  Federation  of 
the  Empire,  which  might  produce  a  reaction  of  sentiment. 

At  about  the  same  period  the  Liberal  League  issued  a  mani- 
festo expounding  its  attitude  towards  Imperial  and  domestic  ques- 
tions, on  the  lines  of  the  recent  speeches  of  its  principal  founders. 
In  a  prefatory  note  to  a  reprint  of  his  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
speeches,  to  be  issued  by  the  League,  its  president,  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  "  something  like 
apostasy  "  with  regard  to  Home  Rule.  In  effect  he  said  that  it 
was  not  he  but  the  question  which  had  changed.  "  This,  then," 
he  concluded,  "  is  the  point — that  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
of  Irish  government  have  fundamentally  changed  ;  that  it  must 
be  viewed  in  a  new  aspect  and  approached  in  a  new  spirit. 
Equality  of  treatment,  so  far  as  possible,  throughout  these 
islands,  which  constitute  the  heart  of  our  Empire,  should  be 
the  aim  that  statesmen  should  have  in  view.  That  is  a  policy 
of  justice  and  of  true  union,  a  policy  in  accordance  with  the  best 
Liberal  traditions.  But  it  is  a  policy  which  must  be  pursued 
gradually  and  tentatively  if  it  is  to  receive  the  necessary  support 
of  the  nation  at  large." 

The  Parliamentary  campaign  on  the  Budget  was  renewed 
on  May  12,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Finance  Bill.  The  spirit  with  which  the 
Opposition  returned  to  the  fray  was  stimulated  by  the  result 
announced  on  May  10  of  the  bye-election  at  Bury,  at  which  Mr. 
G.  Toulmin  (L.),  who  had  been  beaten  by  a  majority  of  849  by 
Mr.  Ken  yon  (C.)  in  1900,  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  seat  by 
a  majority  of  414  over  Mr.  H.  Lawson.  That  gentleman  had 
joined  the  Unionist  ranks  rather  too  recently  to  make  the  best 
of  candidates  ;  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  election 
had  turned  largely  on  the  Corn  Duty,  the  denunciations  of 
which  by  Mr.  Toulmin  and  his  supporters  had  been  driven 
home  by  a  local  rise  in  the  price  of  bread.  In  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Finance  Bill,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  announced  that,  yielding  to  the  representations 
made  to  him  by  bankers  and  others,  he  had  decided  not  to 
proceed  further  with  his  proposal  to  increase  by  Id.  the  stamp 
duty  on  cheques.  He  was  not  prepared  to  state  on  that 
occasion  what  proposal  he  should  make  in  substitution  for  the 
dropped  duty. 

*  Sir  W.  Harcourt  moved  as  an  amendment :  "  That  this 
House  declines  to  impose  Customs  duties  upon  grain,  flour,  and 
other  articles  of  the  first  necessity  for  the  food  of  the  people." 
It  was  absurd,  he  said,  to  argue  that  the  tax  would  not  raise 
the  price  of  bread,  for  it  had  been  raised  already  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer.    He  blamed  the  Government  for  giving  doles 
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to  favoured  classes.  Bat  for  that  policy  it  would  not  have 
become  necessary  to  tax  the  food  of  the  poor.  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  admitted  that  there  had  been  a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  but  there  was  always  a  rise  when  stocks 
were  low  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  price  of  wheat  was 
the  same  as  it  was  in  March,  1901,  and  the  price  of  flour  was 
almost  the  same  as  it  was  at  that  time.  As  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  bread  it  was  not  general.  There  had  been  no  general 
rise  in  price  in  London  ;  in  nineteen  other  large  cities  there 
had  been  no  rise  at  all,  and  in  nine  others  there  had  been  a  rise 
of  a  halfpenny  on  the  quartern  loaf.  In  one  large  city  there 
had  actually  been  a  drop  in  the  price.  Out  of  284  co-operative 
societies  only  thirty-two  had  raised  the  price  by  a  halfpenny. 
Earl  Percy  {Kensington,  S.)  supported  the  Bill  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  urging  in  effect  that  the  need  for  self-sacrifice  on  be- 
half of  the  State  required  to  be  brought  home  to  every  member 
of  the  State.  Sir  H.  Fowler  (Wolverhampton,  E.)  warned  the 
House  that  in  accepting  the  proposal  to  tax  corn  it  might  "  get 
into  the  rapids."  On  the  Ministerial  side  Sir  E.  Vincent 
(Exeter)  urged  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  tax,  which 
he  believed  to  be  foolish  and  retrograde.  Mr.  Churchill  (Old- 
ham), however,  while  he  deprecated  the  growth  of  the  national 
expenditure,  which  rendered  increased  taxation  necessary, 
justified  the  corn  tax  as  an  honest  and  brave  act  of  policy.  At 
the  end  of  the  debate  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  (Stirling 
District)  observed  that  avowed  Protectionists  had  taken  little 
part  in  it.  It  looked  as  if  a  hint  had  been  given  them  to  hold 
their  tongues.  If  the  tax  was  not  protective  it  paved  the  way 
to  protection ;  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  believed  to  be 
expecting  a  differentiation  in  favour  of  Canadian  wheat.  Mr. 
Balfour  declared  that  Sir  W.  Laurier's  visit  to  this  country 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tax,  directly  or  indirectly.  He  con- 
tended that  if,  in  carrying  out  what  was  undoubtedly  the 
policy  of  the  people  at  large,  the  Government  had  laid  the 
whole  burden  of  its  cost  upon  a  small  and  relatively  helpless 
minority,  they  would  indeed  have  been  open  to  the  charge  of 
cowardice  and  meanness  levelled  against  them  by  the  Opposi- 
tion. Sir  \V.  Harcourt's  amendment  against  the  corn  duty  was 
rejected  by  '2(.M>  votes  to  1«SS. 

In  tlx-  adjourned  debate?  (May  11)  on  the  main  question, 
Mr.  E.  liobertson  (Dundee)  called  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  ask  the  Colonies  to  make  their  due  contribution 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  Empire.  He  also  maintained  that  a 
large  amount  of  revenue  might  reasonably  be  obtained  from  an 
increase  in  the  duties  on  liquor  licences.  In  his  reply  on  the 
debate,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  occasion  to  say 
that  he  should  be  very  glad  if  the  Colonies  would  consent  to 
contribute  to  the  expenditure  on  Imperial  defences,  and  reminded 
the  House  that  this  question  was  to  be  considered  at  the  coming 
conference  with  the  Colonial  Premiers.    As  to  the  suggested 
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increase  of  the  licence  duties,  he  recognised  that  they  might 
possibly  be  increased  with  advantage  so  far  as  the  larger  public- 
houses  were  concerned,  but  held  that  any  additional  revenue 
obtainable  in  this  way  ought  to  go  in  aid  of  local  taxation.  In 
any  case  the  question  could  not  be  dealt  with  except  after  full 
inquiry.    The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  224  to  134. 

In  resisting  an  amendment  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Loan  Bill,  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  said  that  he  still  anticipated 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  earmark  certain  sources  of  revenue 
in  the  new  Colonies,  and  to  apply  them  from  time  to  time  to  the 
service  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  debt  incurred  by  reason 
of  the  war.  Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  present  loan,  amounting 
to  29,920,000/.  a  sum  of  11,136,000/.  would  probably  be  avail- 
able for  the  relief  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  "  lean  "  quarters,  that 
was  to  say,  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  financial  year.  What 
was  not  wanted  for  other  purposes  would  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  floating  debt.  In  obtaining  93$  per  cent  on 
a  fresh  loan  of  32,000,000/.  he  did  not  consider  that  he  had  made 
a  bad  bargain  for  the  country.  The  amendment  was  negatived 
by  232  to  109,  and  the  second  reading  of  the  Loan  Bill  carried 
by  224  to  102. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  earlier  in  the  same  sitting 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  (Woolwich)  made  it  clear,  in  a  discussion 
for  which  space  cannot  be  found  here,  that  he  himself  had  been 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Arnold 
White  in  1901  (see  Annual  Register  for  that  year,  p.  173), 
expressing  anxiety  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Fleet,  of  which  he  was  then  second  in  command. 

At  the  evening  sitting  of  May  14  Mr.  Beaumont  (Hexham, 
Northumberland)  moved  a  resolution  declaring  "  that  legislation 
was  necessary  to  prevent  workmen  being  placed  by  Judge-made 
law  in  a  position  inferior  to  that  intended  by  Parliament  in  1875." 
By  the  judgment  in  the  Taff  Vale  case,  he  pointed  out,  it  had 
virtually  been  laid  down  that  a  union  could  be  sued  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  and  its  funds  made  attachable,  for  peaceful 
picketing.  This  seemed  to  be  a  construction  of  the  law  which 
was  not  intended  by  the  Act  of  1875.  In  seconding  the  motion, 
Mr.  Bell  (Derby)  said  that  if  trade  unions  were  liable  to  be 
sued,  they  ought  also  to  have  the  right  to  sue.  He  contended 
generally  that  the  law  of  conspiracy  was  unduly  favourable  to 
masters  and  harsh  as  against  men.  Mr.  Benshaw  (Renfrew,  W.) 
moved  as  an  amendment  "  that  the  House  declined  to  commit 
itself  to  fresh  legislation  on  the  subject  of  trade  disputes  until  it 
was  shown  that  the  existing  law  did  not  sufficiently  protect 
workmen  in  the  exercise  of  their  lawful  rights."  Sir  R.  Reid 
(Dumfries  District)  pointed  out  that  since  it  had  been  decided 
that  unions  could  be  sued,  all  their  compassionate  funds  might 
have  to  be  spent  in  paying  damages  for  breaches  of  the  law 
committed  by  individuals.  The  Attorney-General  maintained 
that  the  law  of  conspiracy  dealt  impartially  with  employers  and 
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employed.  All  that  the  Lords  had  decided  in  the  Taff  Vale 
case  was  that  trade  unions  were  subject  to  the  ordinary  law  of 
the  land,  and  responsible,  like  other  employers,  for  the  acts  of 
their  officials  within  the  scope  of  the  officials'  duties.  He  could 
not  allow  that  such  a  decision  inflicted  any  special  hardship 
upon  trade  unions,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for  giving  them 
privileges  which  were  not  shared  by  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Haldane  (HcuUlingtonshire)  complained  that  the  law, 
especially  in  regard  to  picketing,  was  in  a  state  of  confusion r 
due  to  the  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  judges,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  Government  to  appoint  a  small  commission  for 
the  codification  of  the  law  of  conspiracy  so  that  plain  men  might 
understand  it.  Mr.  Asquith  (Fife,  E.)  was  also  of  opinion  that 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  liability  of  trade  union  funds,  picketing, 
and  conspiracy  ought  to  be  inquired  into  with  a  view  to  clear 
and  definite  legislation.  Mr.  Ritchie  (Croydon),  Home  Secre- 
tary, on  the  part  of  the  Government,  declined  to  accept  this 
suggestion,  adding,  however,  that  if  it  should  become  apparent 
in  tho  final  trial  of  any  case  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  legisla- 
tion was  desirable  on  any  given  point,  they  would  be  ready  to 
take  the  matter  up.  After  a  few  words  from  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  who  regretted  the  non  possumus  attitude  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Robson  (Shields,  S.)  moved  the  closure,  which 
was  carried  by  199  to  177.  Mr.  Rensbaw's  amendment  was 
then  carried  by  203  to  174,  but  on  its  being  put  as  a  substantive 
motion  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  moved,  and,  it  being 
midnight,  the  debate  stood  adjourned  accordingly.  The  minority 
in  the  second  division  consisted  of  Liberals,  Nationalists,  and 
twelve  Unionists — including  one  member  of  the  Government, 
Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  (Fulham). 

On  May  15  Mr.  Balfour  made  a  statement  as  to  the  measures 
of  relief  adopted  for  the  sufferers  from  the  recent  appalling  dis- 
asters in  the  West  Indies,  which  are  described  in  later  chapters 
of  this  volume.  After  referring  to  the  St.  Vincent  Relief  Fund 
opened  at  the  Mansion  House,  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  Canada, 
Jamaica,  the  neighbouring  West  Indian  Islands  and  Mauritius 
had  promised  help  in  money  or  kind,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that 
other  Colonies  would  be  equally  generous.  In  addition,  the 
Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands  had  been  authorised  to 
spend  whatever  was  necessary.  Moreover,  the  Government 
were  prepared,  without  naming  any  definite  sum,  to  supplement 
contributions  from  other  sources  to  such  extent  as  might  be 
thought  requisite,  and  to  augment  the  West  Indies  deficit  grant 
annually  voted  by  the  House.  The  United  States  had,  in  the 
most  sympathetic  manner,  expressed  their  desire  to  share  in  the 
work  of  aid  and  rescue,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Windward 
Islands  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
generous  offer  could  best  be  accepted.  With  regard  to  Mar- 
tinique, Lord  Lansdowne  had  telegraphed  on  the  12th  inst.  to 
our  Ambassador  at  Paris,  offering  the  services  of  medical  officers 
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as  well  as  supplies  and  medical  comforts  from  the  neighbouring 
British  possessions ;  and  the  offer  of  provisions  and  medical 
comforts  had  been  gratefully  accepted. 

After  a  brief  and  desultory  discussion  the  House  of  Commons 
rose  on  May  16  for  the  Whitsuntide  Recess,  the  Peers,  who  had 
had  almost  no  occupation  since  Easter,  having  dispersed  a  day 
or  two  earlier. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

National  Liberal  Federation  Meetings :  Resolutions  as  to  Corn  Duty,  Education, 
and  Home  Rule — Lord  Rosebery  on  Education  Bill — Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
Birmingham,  on  Education  Bill  and  inter-Imperial  Commercial  Relations- 
Sir  H.  Campbell- Bannerman  at  Darlington — Co-operative  Congress — Edu- 
cation Estimates  in  Commons — Tributes  to  Lord  Pauncefote— Debates  on 
Naval  Construction  and  Factory  Law  Administration — Peace  in  South  Africa : 
Universal  Joy ;  Friendly  Public  Feeling  towards  the  Boero ;  King's  Message ; 
Announcements  in  Parliament — Education  Bill  in  Committee,  and  Opinions 
Outside — Loan  Bill  Read  a  Third  Time  in  Commons :  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  Revised  Budget  Figures — Votes  of  Thanks  to  Troops,  and  Grant 
to  Lord  Kitchener — Speeches  by  Mr.  Morley  and  Lord  Strathcona — Finance 
Bill  Debates  in  Committee — Arrest  of  "Colonel"  Lynoh — Finance  Bill  De- 
bates and  Divisions  in  Committee,  on  Report,  and  on  Third  Reading  in 
Commons :  Lord  Goschen's  Speech  in  Lords — The  Education  Bill ;  Non- 
conformist Deputation  to  Mr.  Balfour;  Committee  Resumed;  Enlarged 
Grants  to  Elementary  Schools ;  Amendments  accepted  on  Secondary  Clausos 
— Discussion  on  Imperial  Defence  —  Preparations  for  the  Coronation — The 
King's  Illness,  Convalescence  and  Recovery;  Public  Feeling  Thereon — 
Coronation  Honours — Licensing  and  Mid  wives  Bills  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment— The  Cape  Constitution  Question — Lord  Kitchener's  Return — Lord 
Salisbury's  Retirement — Mr.  Balfour  Prime  Minister  —  Reconstruction  of 
Ministry — Education  Bill  Committee  Resumed;  Option  Clause  Struck  Out; 
Prolonged  Conflict  on  Voluntary  Schools  Management  Clause;  Clause 
Carried — Disorders  at  Sandhurst — Foreign  Affairs  in  Both  Houses — Irish 
Debate  in  Commons — Mr.  Chamberlain  on  South  African  Settlement — Mr< 
Balfour  on  Imperial  Defence. 

The  approach  of  Whitsuntide  had,  as  usual,  been  the  signal  for 
a  large  number  of  political  and  other  gatherings  in  the  country. 
On  May  13  and  14  the  National  Liberal  Federation  held  its 
meetings  at  Bristol,  when,  after  twelve  years'  service,  for  which 
he  was  warmly  thanked,  Dr.  Spence  Watson  retired  from  the 
presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  Birrell,  M.P.  The 
Federation  naturally  regarded  the  Bury  election  as  affording 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the 
country  with  the  Government,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  corn  duty,  against  which  it  passed  a  resolution  of  strenuous 
protest.  The  assembled  delegates  were  also  congratulated  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  whose  appearance  was  very  cordially 
welcomed,  on  the  united  front  which  the  Liberal  party  pre- 
sented in  regard  to  the  Education  Bill,  and  at  his  instance  that 
measure  was  denounced  in  a  long  resolution.  The  Federation 
expressed  its  "  unabated  confidence  "  in  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  as  the  chosen  leaders  of  the  party  in 
Parliament,  and  passed,  unanimously,  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
devolving  upon  "  a  representative  body  in  Ireland  the  power  of 
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legislating  with  reference  to  what  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall 
decide  to  be  distinctively  Irish  affaire."  This  Home  Rule  de- 
claration might  be  regarded  as  the  Federation's  answer  to  the 
views  recently  expressed  on  that  subject  by  Lord  Rosebery  and 
the  Liberal  League,  and  did  not  seem  to  point  directly  towards 
Liberal  re-union.  Nor,  at  the  first  blush,  was  any  such  tendency 
observable,  even  in  regard  to  the  Education  Bill,  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  Lord  Rosebery  on  receiving  the  honorary  freedom 
of  the  borough  of  Colchester  (May  15).  He  then  "  rejoiced,  on 
the  whole,"  in  the  provision  of  that  Bill  which  added  the  super- 
vision of  education  to  the  responsibilities  of  municipal  authorities, 
as  being  calculated  to  enhance  the  "  strength  and  lustre  "  of 
municipal  institutions  by  helping  to  draw  citizens  of  all  ranks, 
degrees,  and  abilities  to  take  service  in  them.  In  the  different 
atmosphere  of  a  National  Liberal  Club  dinner  (May  23),  how- 
ever, Lord  Rosebery  was  able  to  treat  the  Education  Bill  as  a 
measure  which  could,  or  should,  unite  the  Liberal  party  in 
resistance  to  it,  because  while  perhaps  aiming — but,  even  so, 
ineffectively — at  a  reinforcement  of  the  weight  and  power  of 
municipal  institutions,  '*  in  far  more  important  and  far-reaching 


education." 

Stirred,  possibly,  by  the  Bury  rebuff,  Mr.  Chamberlain  de- 
livered a  very  vigorous  vindication  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  continuing  claims  of  the  Unionist  party  to  the  confidence 
of  the  country  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Liberal  Unionist  party  (May  16).  So  far  as  concerned  the 
question  whether  the  original  ground  of  the  Unionist  alliance 
had  disappeared,  he  was  able  very  plausibly  to  point  to  the  re- 
solution mentioned  above,  passed  by  the  official  organisation 
of  the  Liberal  party,  as  showing  that  if  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir 
H.  Fowler,  who  had  abandoned  Home  Rule,  were  to  succeed  in 
turning  out  the  Government,  they  would  practically  do  so  in 
the  interest  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  views,  and 
"  once  more  we  should  be  plunged  in  the  mists  and  marshes 
of  a  disunionist  controversy."  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  entirely 
denied  the  charges  of  legislative  sterility  brought  against  the 
Unionists  by  Lord  Rosebery.  In  this  connection  he  enumerated 
a  not  unimpressive  list  of  social  and  other  reforms  which  they 
had  passed,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present 
session  they  were  not  merely  pushing  forward  a  measure  of 
moderate,  but  practical,  temperance  reform,  but  also  an  Edu- 
cation Bill  which,  whatever  its  faults,  was  comprehensive  in  the 
scope  of  its  aims.  He  went  on  to  declare  that  had  the  Govern- 
ment been  guided  by  purely  party  interests  they  would  never 
have  touched  this  thorny  problem.  But  to  have  refused  would 
have  been  to  neglect  a  great  national  duty.  He  contended  that 
the  Bill  was  an  honest  attempt  to  deal  with  a  state  of  things 
that  constituted  a  national  weakness  and  a  national  danger. 
He  gave  the  assurance  that  on  all  points  of  detail  the  Govern  - 
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inent  had  an  open  mind.  Coming  to  elementary  education  and 
the  religious  question,  Mr.  Chamberlain  maintained  that  what 
was  called  unsectarian  education  was  unfair  to  Roman  Catholics, 
to  Jews,  and  to  many  more  who  considered  that  an  insufficient 
and  undefined  religious  instruction  was  in  itself  irreligious  and, 
therefore,  sectarian.  But,  it  was  said,  there  was  the  conscience 
clause.  Yes ;  and  if  the  conscience  clause  justified  them  in 
imposing  on  the  Board  Schools  an  education  which  Churchmen 
and  others  objected  to,  it  also  justified  Churchmen  in  giving  in 
their  schools  instruction  to  which  some  of  those  present  might 
object.  The  only  alternatives,  he  contended,  were  :  (1)  to  adopt 
the  system  of  secularism  as  tried  for  six  years  by  the  Birmingham 
School  Board,  and  abandoned  at  the  instance  of  the  Noncon- 
formists ;  (2)  to  adopt  and  continue  the  compromise  of  1870. 
The  Bill  was  an  acceptance  of  the  latter  alternative,  coupled 
with  the  great  and  important  change  that  in  return  for  de- 
fraying the  cost  of  the  secular  instruction  in  denominational 
schools  the  Bill  claimed  from  the  denominations  a  far  more 
complete  and  searching  control  over  that  instruction  than  had 
before  existed.  The  teachers,  it  was  true,  would  still  be  elected 
by  the  managers,  but  that  was  a  necessity  of  the  case.  44  If," 
said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  44  you  take  that  away  you  take  away  the 
whole  object  and  intent  of  the  Voluntary  School.  You  cannot 
ask — it  would  be  monstrous  hypocrisy  to  ask — that  Voluntary 
Schools  which  give,  let  us  say,  either  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant teaching  should  be  required  to  accept  teachers  who  do 
not  believe  in  it.  You  cannot  have  Christianity  taught  by  a 
Jew,  you  cannot  have  Roman  Catholicism  taught  by  a  Pro- 
testant, you  cannot  have  Wesleyanism  taught  by  a  Church  of 
England  teacher."  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  effect,  while  he  did 
not  pretend  that  the  Ministerial  measure  embodied  an  ideal 
solution  of  the  education  question,  yet  declared  that  it  was,  in  his 
honest  judgment,  the  only  possible  solution  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  same  speech  the  Colonial  Secretary  referred  to  inter- 
Imperial  relations  in  terms  which  excited  much  comment,  and 
their  precise  import  a  good  deal  of  speculation,  especially  in 
view  of  the  approaching  gathering  of  Colonial  Premiers  in 
London.  44  At  the  present  moment,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
44  the  Empire  is  being  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  in  our  isolation 
we  must  look  to  ourselves.  We  must  draw  closer  our  internal 
relations,  the  ties  of  sentiment,  the  ties  of  sympathy,  yes,  and 
the  ties  of  interest.  If  by  adherence  to  economic  pedantry,  to 
old  shibboleths,  we  are  to  lose  opportunities  of  closer  union 
which  are  offered  us  by  our  Colonies,  if  we  are  to  put  aside 
occasions  now  within  our  grasp,  if  we  do  not  take  every  chance 
in  our  power  to  keep  British  trade  in  British  hands,  I  am 
certain  that  we  shall  deserve  the  disasters  which  will  infallibly 
come  upon  us."  The  future,  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to  say, 
was  for  great  Empires  and  not  for  little  States.  The  question 
for  this  generation  was  whether  we  were  to  be  numbered  among 
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the  great  Empires  or  the  little  States.  "  The  realisation  of  the 
highest  ideal,"  he  declared,  "  will,  in  my  judgment  at  any  rate, 
make  for  the  peace  and  civilisation  of  the  world."  Without 
doubt,  and  not  unnaturally,  this  passage  served  to  stimulate  the 
hopes  of  those  who  wished,  and  the  anxieties  of  those  who 
feared,  to  see  in  the  corn  duty  an  opening  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  British  Tariff  Union.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
who  spoke  at  Darlington  (May  24),  dealing  with  this  question, 
after  denouncing  the  corn  duty  as  throwing  over  both  the 
doctrine  and  the  practice  of  Free  Trade,  said  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  hinted  at  preferential  duties  in  favour  of  the  Colonies. 
Well,  Liberals  were  not  behind  their  political  opponents  in 
loyalty  and  friendliness  to  the  Colonies ;  but,  as  they  wished 
the  colonists  to  be  masters  in  their  own  house,  so  they  wished 
us  to  remain  masters  in  ours.  Liberals  did  not  wish  a  tie  to 
become  a  chain,  and,  so  far  from  believing  that  good  and 
intimate  relations  between  the  Colonies  and  this  country  would 
be  consolidated  in  such  a  manner,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman 
was  satisfied  that  they  would  be  greatlv  endangered. 

The  Co-operative  Congress,  which  generally  holds  itself 
aloof  from  the  treatment  of  matters  of  controversial  politics, 
had  before  it  at  its  meeting  at  Exeter  (May  19-21)  a 
resolution  condemning  the  Education  Bill  as  making  "  no 
adequate  provision  for  secondary  education  or  for  the  im- 
provement of  general  education,  and  removing  the  whole 
question  from  the  hands  of  directly  elected  representatives 
of  the  people."  A  Preston  delegate  protested  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been  sprung  upon  the 
meeting,  his  own  constituents  (numbering  13,000),  for  example, 
having  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing  any  opinion  on  the 
Bill.  The  resolution,  however,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority, 
and  one  denouncing  the  corn  duty  was  carried  unanimously. 
So  also — which,  perhaps,  did  not  serve  to  add  weight  to  the 
resolutions  just  mentioned — was  a  declaration  in  favour  of  old- 
age  pensions,  of  5s.  a  week  at  least,  for  every  man  and  woman 
on  attaining  the  age  of  sixty,  of  which  the  entire  cost  was  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

The  first  Parliamentary  week  after  the  Whitsuntide  recess 
passed  in  comparative  calm.  On  the  day — May  26 — when  the 
House  of  Commons  re-assembled,  Sir  J.  Gorst  made  what 
was  to  be  the  last  official  statement  in  support  of  Education 
Estimates  under  the  old  system.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
introducing  the  vote  of  9,921,852/.,  he  touched  on  the  advan- 
tages of  the  "  block  grant "  system  which  was  about  to  be 
introduced  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools  receiving  science 
and  art  grants,  and  had  already  been  introduced  in  the  case  of 
elementary  schools.  In  the  former  case  he  anticipated  that 
the  existing  inducements  to  cram  students  would  be  removed, 
and  in  regard  to  elementary  schools  he  was  entirely  satisfied 
that  the  change  was  of  very  great  value  in  securing  that  the 
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foundations  of  education  should  not  be  neglected,  as  had  too 
often  been  the  case,  and  in  giving  scope  for  greater  variety 
and  elasticity.  But  of  course  the  good  working  of  the  block 
grant  system  must  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  inspectors, 
and  in  that  connection  Sir  J.  Gorst  stated  that  a  new  plan  had 
been  introduced,  under  which  young  men  were  appointed  as 
junior  inspectors,  and  worked  for  a  considerable  time  under 
supervision.  With  regard  to  evening  schools,  he  said  that  this 
year  more  solid  work  had  been  done  in  them  than  in  previous 
years.  There  had,  indeed,  been  fewer  enrolments,  but  the 
average  attendance  had  been  greater.  A  longer  time  must, 
however,  elapse  before  the  effect  of  the  minute  of  July,  1901, 
could  be  finally  judged. 


schools  given  by  the  Vice-President  was  strongly  challenged 
by  Dr.  Macnamara  (Camber-well,  N.),  who  stated  that  in  several 
large  towns  school  work  of  that  description  was  either  no  longer 
carried  on  or  only  partially  continued  in  consequence  of  the 
Cockerton  judgment  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Yoxall  {Nottingham,  W.)  equally  held  that  the  Board 
of  Education  was  to  blame  for  the  state  of  doubt  and  anxiety 
in  which  the  managers  of  evening  continuation  schools  found 
themselves.  Sir  A.  Rollit  (Islington,  N.)  regretted  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  numbers  attending  evening  schools,  and  held  that 
in  this  matter  no  arbitrary  age  limit  should  be  imposed.  He 
also  thought  that  there  was  something  more  to  be  said  than 
the  Vice-President  appeared  to  think  in  favour  of  grants  for 
special  subjects.  On  the  other  hand  he  expressed  strong 
approval  of  the  regulations  which  had  been  made  for  the 
teaching  of  commercial  subjects. 

In  his  reply  Sir  J.  Gorst  maintained  that  the  minute  of 
July,  1902,  had  not  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of 
scholars  who  went  to  the  evening  schools  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  instruction ;  and  a  reduction  moved  by  Dr. 
Macnamara  was  rejected  by  181  votes  to  102. 

At  the  evening  sitting  of  the  same  day  the  Colonial  Secretary 
gave  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  affairs  of  Cyprus, 
his  good  work  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  which  was 
cordially  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Buxton  (Poplar)  and  other 
speakers.  On  a  motion  to  complete  a  grant  of  30,000/.  in  aid 
of  the  island  revenues,  he  said  that  the  construction  of  the 
harbour  at  Famagusta  was  very  shortly  to  be  begun.  He 
would  give  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  a  land  bank  by 
private  enterprise.  A  regular  weekly  service  with  Egypt  was 
about  to  be  established.  The  irrigation  works  which  had  been 
undertaken  had  been  completed  successfully,  but  unfortunately 
the  inhabitants  were  not  very  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  which  these  works  conferred.  Steps,  however, 
were  to  be  taken  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  and  eventually  the 
works  would  probably  be  extended. 


view  of  the  position  of  ev< 
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On  the  vote  of  527,5702.  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services,  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  (Cricklade,  Wilts)  took  occasion 
to  pay  an  interesting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Paunce- 
fote,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  served  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
Lord  Granville  had  told  him  (Lord  Edmond)  that,  although 
it  had  been  to  his  advantage  to  have  had  under  him  other 
eminent  men,  he  could  honestly  say  that  there  was  no  man 
to  whom  he  felt  he  owed  a  greater  debt  of  official  obligation 
that  he  did  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote.  The  tribute  thus  offered 
was  cordially  echoed  by  Mr.  Bryce  (Aberdeen,  S.)  and  Lord 
Cranborne  (Rochester),  Under  Foreign  Secretary,  both  of  whom 
credited  to  the  lamented  diplomatist  an  important  share  in  the 
improvement  of  Anglo-American  relations.  Mr.  J.  A  Pease 
(Saffron  Walden,  Essex),  supported  by  Sir  C.  Dilke  (Forest  of 
Dean,  Glow.),  moved  to  reduce  the  vote  as  a  protest  against 
the  continued  existence  of  slavery  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  and 
on  the  East  African  mainland  strip.  Lord  Cranborne  having 
recalled  the  fact  that  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  slaves  could  be 
emancipated  on  applying  to  the  courts,  and  again  urged  the 
well-known  objections,  on  social  grounds,  to  a  policy  of  universal 
and  immediate  emancipation,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
123  to  59. 

A  question  of  rapidly-growing  public  interest — the  regula- 
tions  relating  to  the  use  of  motor  cars  on  public  roads — was 
briefly  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  27.  In  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  on  the  Local  Government  Board  vote  the 
matter  having  been  raised  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Long  (Bristol, 
S.),  President  of  the  Board,  admitted  that  the  present  regula- 
tions were  altogether  inefficient.  While  they  placed  undue 
restrictions  in  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to  use  motor  cars 
prudently,  they  did  not  prevent  reckless  persons  from  doing 
great  harm.  But  if  there  was  to  be  any  increase  of  the 
maximum  speed  allowed,  adequate  means  of  identification  must 
be  devised,  and  from  any  new  regulations  that  might  be  issued 
there  must  be  no  exemptions.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  make 
proposals  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  owners  of  motor 
cars  and  which  at  the  same  time  would  afford  the  public  greater 
security  against  injury. 

On  May  28,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  (Belfast,  W.),  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  Volunteers  Bill,  permitting  British  subjects  serving  in 
ships  registered  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  (whether 
in  the  Colonies  or  in  foreign  countries),  and  residing  outside  it, 
to  enter  the  Reserve.  After  a  short  discussion  the  Bill  was  read 
a  second  time  without  a  division,  and  it  ultimately  became  law 
with  no  difficulty.  At  the  evening  sitting  of  May  28,  after 
some  debate,  the  Select  Committee  which  sat  in  the  previous 
year  to  inquire  into  subsidies  to  foreign  vessels  and  their  effect 
on  British  trade  was  reappointed.  Also,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  Select  Committees 
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to  inquire  whether  in  the  interests  of  economy,  efficiency  and 
convenience  any  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  rules  relating 
to  the  management  of  private  business,  and  whether  any  plan 
could  be  devised  which  would  enable  the  House  to  make  a  more 
thorough  examination  than  was  possible  now  into  the  details  of 
the  national  expenditure. 

The  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  provision  made  in  the 
Navy  Estimates  for  the  development  of  our  first  line  of  defence 
was  raised  (May  29)  by  Sir  C.  Dilke  on  the  Shipbuilding  Vote 
(4,812,700J. )•  He  held  that  the  provision  was  far  too  small. 
In  maintaining  the  contrary,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  pointed  out 
that  since  April,  1901,  thirty-five  ships  had  been  completed  and 
passed  into  the  Navy,  and  in  the  present  year  there  would  be 
seventy-five  ships  under  construction,  including  twenty-four 
armoured  cruisers  and  fourteen  battleships.  That  would  be  a 
colossal  addition  to  the  Navy,  and  the  construction  of  twenty- 
seven  other  ships  was  contemplated.  Comparing  our  position 
with  that  of  other  naval  Powers,  he  pointed  out  that  the  vote 
for  new  construction  and  the  ancillary  votes  amounted  together 
to  more  than  18,000,0002.,  while  the  total  German  naval  ex- 
penditure was  only  10,000,000/.,  and  that  of  France  12,000,000/. 
The  Admiralty  had  framed  their  programme  in  accordance  with 
the  well-known  standard  of  comparative  strength  which  the 
House  had  approved.  He  did  not  say  that  the  development  of 
battleship  construction  in  other  countries  might  not  at  a  future 
time  necessitate  an  abnormal  addition  to  our  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme ;  but  no  such  necessity  had  as  yet  arisen.  The  Ad- 
miralty were  not  going  to  allow  their  shipbuilding  programme 
to  fall  behind.  There  had  been  arrears,  due  partly  to  the  delay 
that  had  occurred  before  a  decision  was  come  to  as  to  the  type 
of  boilers  to  be  selected.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  rapid  con- 
struction of  ships  the  outlook  was  now  more  cheerful,  in 
consequence  of  arrangements  which  had  been  made  with  the 
Elswick  firm,  and  with  Messrs.  Vickers,  and  of  the  changes 
which  had  been  effected  in  various  departments  of  Admiralty 
work  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
over  which  he  had  himself  presided. 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  debate  Mr.  Allan  (Gateshead) 
condemned  the  continued  use  of  Belleville  boilers,  and  the 
insertion  of  "  combined  "  cylindrical  and  water-tube  boilers  in 
six  new  cruisers  without  more  knowledge  than  we  possessed  of 
their  merits.  On  the  latter  point  he  was  supported  by  Lord  C. 
Beresford  (Woolwich),  who,  on  the  question  of  speed  in  ships, 
said  that  on  the  whole  our  fleet  was  equal,  but  not  superior,  in 
speed  to  that  of  France.  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  said 
that  Belleville  boilers  were  not  to  be  supplied  to  new  ships,  but 
it  would  be  a  gross  error  to  suppose  that  they  were  all  bad,  and 
he  justified  the  adoption  of  combined  boilers.  The  Shipbuilding 
Vote  having  been  ultimately  agreed  to,  that  for  contract  work 
was  then  discussed,  Sir  J.  Colomb  (Yarmouth)  moving  its  reduc- 
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tion  in  respect  of  subventions  to  merchant  vessels,  partly 
through  his  impression  that  the  subvention  was  the  same  for 
all,  whatever  the  speed,  and  partly  because  of  the  absorption  of 
the  White  Star  Line  in  the  Morgan  shipping  combination. 
On  the  first  point  he  was  reassured  by  Mr.  Arnold- Forster,  but 
on  the  other,  having  limited  the  amount  of  reduction  to  the 
21,000/.  subsidy  to  that  particular  line,  he  persisted,  with  the 
support  of  Mr.  Bowles  {King's  Lynn),  but  was  beaten  by  150 
to  73. 

On  the  Home  Office  Estimates,  in  Committee  of  Supply 
<May  30),  some  matters  of  Factory  Law  administration  and 
extension  were  referred  to.  Mr.  Asquith  (Fife,  E.)  commended 
the  work  of  the  Home  Office  on  some  points,  including  the 
reduction  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  Potteries ;  and,  after  dwelling 
on  the  readiness  repeatedly  shown  by  the  House  to  vote  the 
necessary  money  for  enforcing  the  factory  laws,  said  that  this 
should  encourage  the  Home  Secretary  to  make  fresh  proposals 
with  regard  to  labour  in  laundries,  and  also  as  to  dangerous 
industries.  The  Home  Secretary  acknowledged  that  he  was 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  the  law 
as  to  laundries.  The  Government  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  proposals  in  1901,  but  he  had  since  been  in  communication 
with  institution  laundries,  and  the  majority  were  favourable  to 
an  amendment  of  the  law.  He  was  hopeful  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  bo  able  to  propose  soon — though,  of  course,  not 
m  the  present  session — some  legislation  which,  while  not  giving 
all  that  might  be  desired,  would  go  a  long  way  in  the  right 
direction.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  some  magis- 
trates to  impose  such  penalties  as  would  secure  a  due  observance 
of  the  law,  it  was  extremely  hard  to  know  what  was  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  But  he  would  consider 
whether  any  steps  could  be  taken  in  the  direction  suggested 
by  Mr.  Asquith  of  addressing  circulars  to  the  different  benches 
of  magistrates,  pointing  out  the  importance  of  uniformity  and 
the  gravitv  of  the  interests  involved.  There  had  been  a  verv 
marked  improvement  in  respect  of  lead-poisoning,  and  the 
operation  of  the  law  was  leading  to  very  satisfactory  results. 

Two  days  later,  on  Sunday.  June  1.  came  the  blessed  news 
<  f  Peace  m  South  Africa.  Latterly  then1  had  not  been  much 
coul  t  that  this  would  be  the  issue  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  British  High  Commissioner  and  General  in  chief  command 
ar.d  the  leaders  of  the  Boers.  But  thire  was  always  the  possi- 
; ■■:l::y  of  a  breakdown  at  the  last  moment.  The  relief  and  joy. 
there:  re.  felt  throughout  this  country  and  the  British  Kmpire 
on  the  »rr.vii  of  :he  news  that  the  terms  of  surrender  had 
actually  been  signei  were  intense  and  universal.  For  more 
than  two  years  and  a  half  the  nation  had  been,  engaged  in  a 
struggle  which,  while  no  d;u:t  it  ai  wod  many  opportu- 
nities cf  winning  disti  tic  to  officers  and  soldiers,  was  yet 
smgiiarly  Lac  kmc  in  the  circumstances  calculated  to  stimulate 
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national  pride  or  self-satisfaction.  Especially  had  this  been 
the  case  during  the  long-protracted  period  of  guerilla  fighting, 
which,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  had  ensued  on  the  occupa- 
tion of  Pretoria.  There  was  hardly  a  family  circle  in  the  United 
Kingdom  into  which  the  struggle  had  not  brought  keen  personal 
anxiety,  even  if  not,  as  had  happened  in  multitudes  of  cases, 
bitter  distress  and  bereavement.  Yet  there  was  never  any  dis- 
position, except  among  the  minority  who  looked  upon  the  war 
with  moral  disapprobation,  to  favour  any  acceleration  of  peace 
by  a  settlemeut  based  upon  anything  short  of  the  unchallenged 
recognition  of  British  authority  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  realised  that  at  last,  after  such  terrible 
sacrifices  on  both  sides,  the  fighting  burghers  had  agreed  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  to  acknowledge  King  Edward  as  their 
lawful  Sovereign,  with  no  reserves  containing  the  seeds  of  future 
misunderstanding,  the  delight  of  the  English  people  was  of  the 
keenest  possible  description. 

It  found  vent  in  very  various  ways — in  thanksgiving  services, 
in  the  ringing  of  church  bells,  in  illuminations,  fireworks  and 
bonfires,  in  municipal  and  other  processions,  and  in  the  general 
•trooping  about  the  streets  of  London  and  other  great  towns 
of  innumerable  multitudes  with  joy  in  their  faces.  A  certain 
■amount  of  horseplay  there  may  have  been  in  London,  as  after 
the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Mafeking ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  attitude  of  the  British  people,  in  presence  of  the  issue 
so  earnestly  desired  and  so  long  delayed,  illustrated  both  good 
leeiing  and  self-restraint.  For  an  account  of  the  negotiations 
leading  up  to  the  Peace  and  the  terms  of  surrender  themselves 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Whates's  African  Chapter 
in  this  volume.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  feature  of 
the  settlement  which,  next  to  its  decisive  recognition  of  British 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  Boer  race  and  their  territory,  gave 
greatest  satisfaction  was  the  absence  of  any  condition  either 
oppressive  or  humiliating  towards  our  late  enemies.  In  the 
British  temper  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  nothing  was  more 
observable  than  a  desire  for  the  cultivation  as  quickly  as  possible 
of  the  most  friendly  relations  with  those  who  had  so  long  with- 
stood the  whole  military  strength  of  the  Empire.  In  this 
connection  the  promise  in  the  terms  of  surrender  of  a  free 
grant  of  3,000,000/.  to  be  applied  to  such  purposes  as  the  re- 
settlement of  the  Boers  in  their  homes,  and  the  supplying 
to  them  of  food,  seed,  and  implements,  as  well  as  of  loans  free 
of  interest  for  two  years  for  similar  objects,  was  regarded  here 
with  cordial  satisfaction.  Even  among  those  who  had  been 
throughout  strong  opponents  of  the  policy  of  the  war,  there 
was  a  prevailing  disposition  to  recognise  that  the  settlement 
finally  reached  was  marked  by  a  humane  and  conciliatory  spirit 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  To  the  general  feel- 
ing of  his  subjects  felicitous  expression  was  given  in  the  follow- 
ing message  from  his  Majesty  which  appeared  in  the  Press  on 
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June  2 : — "  The  King  has  received  the  welcome  news  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  South  Africa  with  infinite  satisfaction, 
and  trusts  that  peace  may  be  speedily  followed  by  the  restoration 
of  prosperity  in  his  new  dominions,  and  that  the  feelings  neces- 
sarily engendered  by  war  will  give  place  to  the  earnest  co-opera- 
tion of  all  his  Majesty's  South  African  subjects  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  their  common  country." 

On  the  same  day  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Agreement  were 
read  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Balfour.  With  almost  an  exaggeration 
of  the  restraint  in  expression  of  feeling  habitual  to  the  British 
statesman  in  office,  neither  Minister  offered  any  comment 
upon  the  character  and  effect  of  the  historic  document  which  he 
thus  made  known.  In  the  Upper  House,  however,  Lord  Rose- 
bery  promptly  offered  his  "hearty,  unstinted  and  unreserved 
congratulations  to  the  Government "  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  Lord  Tweedmouth  (in  the  absence  of  Lords  Spencer 
and  Ripon),  while  abstaining  from  any  direct  observation  on 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  expressed  the  confident  hope  that 
they  would  be  so  interpreted  and  carried  out  by  both  parties  as 
to  secure  the  lasting  pacification  of  South  Africa.  In  the  Com- 
mons Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  said  a  few  words,  very 
happily,  in  the  same  sense,  accompanying  them  with  a  tribute, 
which  was  heartily  and  generally  applauded,  to  the  admirable 
qualities  which  had  been  displayed  both  by  those  who  had 
fought  for  us  and  by  those  "  who  up  to  now  have  been  our 
enemies,  and  who  now  are  our  friends  and  fellow-citizens/' 

Firmly  rejecting  the  suggestion  of  a  military  Member  that 
the  occasion  might  suitably  be  celebrated  by  an  adjournment  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Balfour  invited  the  House  of  Commons  to 
proceed  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  first  among  which  stood  the 
beginning  of  the  Committee  on  the  Education  Bill.  Before 
proceeding  to  give  such  indications  as  exigencies  of  space  will 
allow  of  the  commencement  of  the  detailed  discussions  of 
this  momentous  measure,  it  may  be  recorded  that  on  May 
29,  in  addressing  a  large  meeting  at  Leeds,  Lord  Rosebery 
had  again  attacked  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  not  efficient 
education,  but  denominational  education  was  what  the  Govern- 
ment were  evidently  resolved  to  support.  As  to  secondary 
education,  the  Bill  seemed  to  him  to  do  next  to  nothing.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  intensity  of  the  opposition  to  the  measure 
was  due  to  no  indifference  to  religion,  but  to  the  natural 
objection  entertained  by  the  Nonconformists  to  pay  rates  for 
the  support  of  schools  from  the  religious  teaching  in  which 
they  differed  fundamentally.  For  that  difference,  he  said,  amid 
loud  and  continued  cheers,  they  had  suffered  much  in  the  past 
and  were  prepared  to  suffer  much  in  the  future  The  religious 
difficulty,  however,  though  it  was  the  mainspring  of  the  op- 
position to  the  Bill,  did  not  present  itself  obviously  on  the  first 
clause,  which  dealt  only  with  the  constitution  of  local  auth on- 
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ties.  In  this  connection  the  proposal  was  that  the  council  of 
every  county  and  of  every  county  borough  should  be  the  local 
education  authority,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  in  the  case 
of  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  or  of  urban 
districts  with  a  population  of  over  20,000,  the  local  councils 
should  exercise  authority  in  regard  to  elementary  education. 
This,  of  course,  was  clearly  understood  to  involve  the  abolition 
of  all  School  Boards,  to  which  course,  it  may  be  mentioned,  very 
emphatic  objection  was  taken  in  a  resolution  carried  unani- 
mously at  a  conference  held  in  London  (May  28)  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 

A  number  of  instructions  to  the  Committee  having  been 
ruled  out  of  order  by  the  Speaker,  the  House  entered  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  when  Mr.  Channing 
(Northants.,  E.)  moved  to  postpone  Clause  1.  His  ground  for 
doing  so  was  that  the  real  motive  of  the  Bill  was  the  subsidising 
of  Voluntary  Schools,  and  that  it  was  futile  to  discuss  other 
matters  before  that  dividing  issue  was  dealt  with.  Mr.  Balfour, 
however,  maintained  that  the  clause  came  rightly  first,  as  the 
foundation  of  educational  reform  was  the  constitution  of  a 
single  authority.  The  amendment  was  supported  by  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  (Monmouthshire,  W.),  Mr.  Lloyd-George  (Carnarvon 
District)  and  other  Members,  but  was  rejected  by  288  votes  to 
122.  Thereupon  Mr.  Lambert  (South  Molten,  Devon)  moved  an 
amendment  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  restrict  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  to  secondary  education.  This  proposal 
was  supported  from  the  front  Opposition  bench  by  Mr.  Asquith 
(Fife,  E.),  Mr.  Bryce  (Aberdeen,  S.)  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  the 
grounds  taken  being  generally  that  the  new  authority  would  not 
have  time  to  deal  with  both  secondary  and  elementary  education 
and  that  one  or  the  other  or  both  must  suffer.  Mr.  Balfour, 
however,  emphasised  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  two  kinds 
of  education  as  indivisible  halves  of  one  great  whole,  which,  he 
said,  was  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  in  America  and  Germany. 
Sir  W.  Anson  (Oxford  University)  also  maintained  that  it  was 
essential  to  effective  continuity  between  the  lower  and  higher 
grades  of  education  that  all  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  same 
authority  ;  and  the  discussion  having  been  closured,  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  299  votes  to  114.  So  passed  the  first 
afternoon  sitting  in  committee  on  the  Education  Bill.  At  the 
evening  sitting  of  the  same  day  voice  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Pease  (Saffron  Walden,  Essex)  to  a  feeling  undoubtedly  enter- 
tained with  much  strength  in  a  number  of  large  towns  where 
School  Boards  had  done  good  work.  In  that  interest  he  moved 
an  amendment  having  for  its  object  the  constitution  of  School 
Boards  into  general  education  authorities  in  large  towns.  Sir 
J.  Gorst  (Cambridge  University),  Vice-President  of  the  Council, 
while  disclaiming  any  hostility  to  School  Boards  such  as  had 
been  often  attributed  to  him,  pointed  out  that  the  amendment 
was  subversive  of  the  whole  principle  of  the  Bill.   It  was  most 
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desirable,  the  Government  held,  to  have  not  only  one  edu- 
cational, but  also  one  rating  authority  in  a  locality;  but 
municipalities  would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  for  educational 
purposes  of  the  services  of  members  of  existing  School  Boards. 
Mr.  Mather  (Rossendale,  Lanes.),  Dr.  Macnamara  (Camberwell,  S.) 
and  other  Members  appealed  to  Mr.  Balfour  to  give  way  on 
this  point.  But  he  pointed  out  that  the  amendment  asked 
them  to  divide  the  country  educationally  into  two  entirely 
different  spheres  of  administration.  This,  he  held,  was  quite 
impossible,  and  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  219  votes 
to  117. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  sittings  of  the  next  two  days 
(June  3  and  4)  was  occupied  by  the  discussion  of  amendments 
dealing  with  the  proviso,  already  quoted,  in  Clause  1,  that  in 
boroughs  of  over  10,000  and  urban  districts  of  over  20,000  in- 
habitants the  municipal  council  should  be  the  authority  for 
purposes  of  elementary  education.  Dr.  Macnamara  moved  its 
omission  as  being  contrary  to  the  "one  authority"  principle  in 
the  case  of  no  fewer  than  327  boroughs  and  urban  districts,  and 
also  as  taking  out  of  the  county  rural  areas  the  "  fat "  rating 
districts  for  purposes  of  elementary  education.  The  amendment 
elicited  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  on  both  sides.  It 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  who  maintained,  but  not  in  a  very 
confident  tone,  that  the  provision  as  it  stood  was  a  practical 
one.  He  did  not  deny  that  to  a  not  unimportant  extent  it 
militated  against  the  development  of  the  principle  of  one 
authority,  but  he  pointed  out  that  under  the  Bill  the  boroughs 
in  question  would  retain  their  existing  right  of  spending  a  penny 
rate  on  secondary  and  technical  education,  and  argued  that 
thus  a  harmony  between  primary  and  secondary  education 
would  be  established  within  them.  He  also  maintained  that  no 
rule  could  be  laid  down  as  to  the  most  valuable  rating  areas. 

There  was,  however,  very  little  doubt  that,  but  for  the 
prospect  of  irritation  in  the  small  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
if  they  were  not  allowed  the  measure  of  educational  autonomy 
proposed  in  the  Bill,  the  Government  would  have  thought  it 
better  educational  policy  to  place  them  entirely  under  the  county 
authority.  These  electoral  considerations  operated  at  the  same 
time  in  the  minds  of  many  members  of  the  Opposition  as  well 
as  Ministerialists,  and  Dr.  Macnamara's  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  307  votes  to  88.  Very  large  majorities  also  rejected 
other  amendments,  also  opposed  by  the  Government  on  grounds 
of  probable  practical  effect  rather  than  principle,  directed  to 
make  the  minimum  limit  of  population,  in  the  proviso  under 
discussion  for  partial  local  educational  autonomy,  the  same  for 
boroughs  and  urban  districts.  When  the  Committee  was  re- 
sumed (June  17),  an  amendment  moved  (June  4)  by  Sir  E. 
Grey  (Berwick,  Northumberland)  was  further  discussed.  It  would 
have  required  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  urban 
districts  and  small  boroughs  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
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County  Council  before  becoming  the  local  educational  authorities. 
Mr.  Mather  (Bossendale,  Lanes.),  however,  supported  the  clause  as 
it  stood  on  its  educational  merits,  and  though  Sir  W.  Anson 
(Oxford  University)  gave  his  voice  for  Sir  E.  Grey's  proposed 
modification,  the  Government  were  sustained  in  resisting  it  by 
272  votes  to  114. 

Reverting  to  the  first  week  of  June,  the  evening  sitting  of 
the  4th  was  occupied  by  the  third  reading  of  the  Loan  Bill, 
in  moving  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a 
statement  as  to  the  Budget  figures  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  He  reminded  the  House  that  he  had  asked 
for  nearly  17,000,000/.  for  war  expenses,  and  for  borrowing 
powers  up  to  12,000,000/.,  to  finance  the  Exchequer  during  the 
first  months  of  the  year,  besides  the  32,000,000/.  loan,  which 
two  sums  of  17,000,000/.  and  12,000,000/.  would  not  now  be 
required.  The  war  had  lasted  for  two  months  out  of  the  eight 
for  which  he  had  taken  40,000,000/.,  but  the  expenditure  had 
been  somewhat  greater  than  the  estimated  average,  because 
larger  reinforcements  had  been  sent  than  had  been  contem- 
plated. About  28,000,000/.  would  be  saved,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  commence  the  saving  for  some  weeks.  Since 
May  30  orders  had  been  sent  to  stop  all  war  expenditure  that 
could  be  stopped,  but  there  would  still  be  considerable  sums 
to  be  expended  for  military  purposes,  such  as  demobilisation, 
transports  and  gratuities,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
population  in  the  concentration  camps  until  their  homes  were 
restored  and  the  South  African  winter  was  over,  etc  He 
therefore  adhered  to  his  original  estimate  of  174,609,000/.  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  year,  to  which  had  to  be  added  1,750,000/. — 
750,000/.  for  the  South  African  Constabulary,  750,000/.  interest 
on  the  new  debt,  and  250,000/.  proposed  grant  to  the  West 
Indies — making  a  total  of  176,359,000/.,  and  leaving  a  deficit 
of  28,574,000/.  By  maintaining  the  increased  income  tax  and 
the  new  corn  duty  this  was  reduced  to  19,500,000/.,  which 
would  be  met  out  of  the  loan,  leaving  a  balance  of  10,500,000/., 
from  which  he  would  ask  the  House  to  restore  the  sinking  fund, 
with  a  margin  of  6,000,000/.  for  the  relief  of  the  floating  debt. 
When  civil  government  was  established  in  the  Transvaal,  the 
Government  intended  to  ask  Parliament  to  guarantee  a  loan 
to  be  raised  in  the  new  Colonies  for  the  conversion  of  their 
debts,  for  the  acquisition  of  their  railways,  and  for  other  bene- 
ficial purposes.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  who  remarked  that  peace 
apparently  this  year  was  not  to  be  much  cheaper  than  war, 
regretted  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  propose 
some  remission  of  taxation.  He  approved,  however,  cordially 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  congratulated  Sir 
M.  Hicks-Beach  on  his  financial  courage ;  and  the  Bill  was  read 
a  third  time  by  216  to  49.  On  its  second  reading  in  the 
Lords,  Lord  Goschen  (formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
remarked  on  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  country's  credit. 
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The  loan  of  32,000,000*.  was  issued  at  93£,  and  the  price  was 
now  97  for  what  was  practically  a  2$  per  cent,  stock.  Seeing 
that  the  rate  of  2f  only  lasted  till  April,  1903,  we  had  borrowed 
159,000,000*.  for  the  war,  of  which  122,000,000/.  was  an  addition 
to  the  permanent  debt,  and  yet  a  2£  per  cent,  stock,  as  he 
showed  by  calculation  based  on  the  price  of  3  per  cent.  Consol 
stock  when  the  conversion  took  place  in  1888,  stood  thirteen 
points  higher  than  it  would  have  done  in  that  year.  Lord 
Salisbury  said  it  was  of  great  importance  that  they  should 
be  assured,  on  authority  so  high,  that  our  monetary  dealings, 
which  had  undoubtedly  not  been  distinguished  by  timidity 
of  late  years,  had  not  impaired,  but  seemed  rather  to  have 
strengthened,  the  financial  position  of  the  country. 

The  pleasing  duty  of  voting  thanks  for  military  services  in 
South  Africa  was  discharged  by  Parliament  on  June  5.  In  both 
Houses  a  series  of  resolutions  was  moved,  recording  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  gallantry,  energy,  discipline  and  good  con- 
duct of  all  ranks  of  all  the  services  employed— Naval  and 
Military,  Home,  Indian  and  Colonial ;  noting  the  "  cordial 
good  feeling  "  by  which  they  had  all  been  animated  ;  expressing 
admiration  for  the  devoted  valour  of  those  who  had  fallen,  and 
-deep  sympathy  with  their  relatives  and  friends ;  and  thanking 
also  the  members  of  all  the  Militia  corps  which  had  been  em- 
bodied in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  war  for  their  zealous 
and  meritorious  services  at  home  and  abroad.  These  resolu- 
tions were  moved  in  the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Salisbury,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  observed  that  a  force  varying  from 
200,000  to  260,000  men  had  been  kept  in  a  land  6,000  miles 
away,  in  order  to  repel  an  attack  which  was  in  no  way  pro- 
voked, and  to  show  that  such  attacks  could  not  be  made  with 
impunity.  Our  troops  had  shown  even  more  than  usual  resource 
and  energy  in  contending  with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
To  that  undertaking,  the  Prime  Minister  was  careful  to  point 
out,  they  had  been  drawn  not  by  the  coercive  action  of  law, 
but  by  the  emoluments  and  honours  of  a  great  and  splendid 
vocation.  In  his  belief  the  result  of  the  war  was  that  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world  we  were  much  stronger  than  ever  before. 
The  motion  was  seconded  in  very  sympathetic  terms  by  Lord 
Spencer,  and  carried  nem.  con. 

In  the  Commons  the  proceedings  began  with  the  proposal 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  a  Royal 
message,  of  a  grant  of  50,000/.  to  Lord  Kitchener  "  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  eminent  services  during  the  war  in  South  Africa," 
for  which  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the 
Army  and  viscount  in  the  Peerage.  In  making  this  motion 
Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  had  we  been  fighting  a  highly 
organised  industrial  community  the  war  would  have  come  to  an 
end  with  Lord  Roberts's  success.  The  difficulties  thrown  in 
the  way  of  his  successor  were  of  a  novel  and  most  formidable 
character.    Lord  Kitchener  had  to  deal  at  the  same  time  with 
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do  less  than  ninety  small  mobile  columns  scattered  over  an 
area  greater  than  that  of  large  European  States,  and  those 
columns  were  not  hampered  by  the  military  necessities  of 
defending  great  commercial  or  national  interests.  One  further 
difference  which  greatly  added  to  Lord  Kitchener's  difficulties, 
and  which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  was  absolutely  new  in  the  history 
even  of  guerilla  warfare,  waB  that  we  were,  while  fighting  our 
enemies,  supporting  the  whole  civil  population.  In  the  course 
of  his  operations  against  this  mobile  foe  Lord  Kitchener  created 
no  less  than  4,000  miles  of  lines  defended  by  blockhouses — a 
distance  greater  than  the  whole  distance  which  separated  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  in  North  America,  greater  than  that 
which  separated  Khartoum  from  Cape  Town.  This  gigantic 
task  showed  a  fertile  brain  and  its  success  showed  boundless 
courage,  boundless  energy  and  boundless  resource ;  and  it  was 
to  these  great  qualities  we  owed  the  fortunate  termination  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  sup- 
ported briefly,  but  most  cordially,  this  recognition  of  the  great 
services  rendered  by  Lord  Kitchener,  who  had  shown  himself 
a  great  soldier  and,  more  than  that,  a  great  administrator,  a 
master  of  the  art  of  organisation,  a  tactful  negotiator  and  a 
large-minded  man.  Mr.  W.  Redmond  {Clare,  E.)  having  pro- 
voked a  scene  by  describing  Lord  Kitchener  as  the  "  one  general 
of  all  others  who  had  consistently  made  war  upon  women  and 
children,"  the  grant  was  agreed  to  by  380  to  44 — the  latter 
all  Irish  Nationalists  except  Mr.  Cremer  (Haggerston),  and  Mr. 
Labouchere  (Northampton)  who,  even  while  voting  against  this 
and  all  such  grants  on  principle,  could  not  withhold  his  recog- 
nition of  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Kitchener  had  discharged 
the  responsibilities  laid  upon  him. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  in  support  of  the  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  forces,  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  first 
time  when  the  Militia,  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  had  been  side 
by  side  with  the  Regulars  in  the  fighting  line,  and  also  the  first 
time  when  any  large  body  of  our  Colonial  fellow-subjects  had 
come  forward  at  a  moment  of  great  Imperial  need  and  thrown 
in  their  lot  with  the  mother  country.  The  services  which  our 
Colonies  had  rendered  had  been  great,  and  the  spirit  which  had 
actuated  them  marked  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  our 
Imperial  history.  Eulogising  the  conduct  of  all  the  troops 
engaged,  he  dwelt  on  the  exceptional  humanity  which  they  had 
displayed,  and,  referring  feelingly- to  the  losses  which  had  been 
sustained  in  the  course  of  the  war,  he  observed  that  it  might 
be  a  consolation  to  the  widow  and  bereaved  parent  to  know 
that  those  they  loved  had  died  in  a  cause  which  the  country 
believed  to  be  just,  and  had  not  died  in  vain. 

Two  speeches  made  outside  Parliament  in  the  same  week 
were  interesting  from  different  points  of  view.  At  the  opening 
(June  6)  of  the  Colonial  Troops  Club,  provided  for  the  Colonial 
troops  attending  the  Coronation  by  the  liberality  of  Miss 
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Brooke-Hunt,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  performed  the  function, 
naturally  dwelt  on  the  debt  which  the  mother-country  owed  to 
the  Colonies  for  their  conduct  during  the  war.  Lord  Strath- 
cona,  who  followed,  said  that  from  the  moment  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  took  up  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary  they  felt 
assured  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Colonies  were  safe,  and 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire  there 
was  but  one  feeling — that  of  admiration  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  acted.  Speaking  at  Edin- 
burgh (June  7)  Mr.  Morley,  while  withdrawing  nothing  that  he 
had  said  in  condemnation  of  the  war — which,  he  now  affirmed, 
had  evidently  been  resolved  on  from  the  first  in  the  Cabinet,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  by  public  opinion — regarded  the 
settlement  at  last  reached  as  being  mainly  on  principles  which 
he  had  advocated  from  the  first.  But  he  added  that  it  was  only 
a  rough  draft,  and  that  it  remained  to  be  seen  who  would  have 
the  completion  of  it  and  in  what  spirit  that  would  be  done. 

The  opposition  to  the  corn  duty  was  carried  on  with  re- 
newed vigour  during  the  later  stages  of  the  Finance  Bill  on 
several  days  in  June.  The  House  having  gone  into  Committee 
on  the  Bill,  the  postponement  of  the  first  clause  imposing  the 
grain  duty  was  moved  by  Sir  H.  Fowler  (Wolverhampton,  E.)f 
as  he  wanted  a  less  vague  statement  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  to  how  he  proposed  to  spend  the  money  which 
would  not  now  be  required  for  the  war.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 
repeated  his  statement  as  to  the  expenditure  which  must  be 
incurred  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  once  more  declined 
to  devote  borrowed  money  to  the  relief  of  taxation.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  {Monmouthshire,  W.)  contended  that  the  only  possible 
justification  for  a  corn  duty  was  a  state  of  war,  and  generally 
demanded  a  new  Budget.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  debate 
Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  (King's  Lynn)  and  Sir  E.  Vincent  (Exeter) 
supported  the  Opposition.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  promised  to 
lay  before  the  House  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditure 
necessitated  by  the  close  of  the  war  as  early  as  possible,  and 
that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  alteration 
of  the  allocation  of  the  items.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman 
(Stirling  Burghs),  however,  said  that  that  did  not  meet  them 
This  new  duty  was  to  lead  to  a  total  subversion  of  our  whole 
financial  system  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  this  with  other 
countries.  The  postponement  of  the  clause  was  eventually 
negatived  by  204  to  176. 

On  an  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Channing  (Northants, 


current  financial  year,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  asked  whether  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  regarded  the  duty  as  a  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  preferential  trade  with  the  Co- 
lonies, a  policy  which  he  condemned.  In  reply,  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach,  who  resisted  the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  if  an 
indirect  tax  was  imposed  for  one  year  only  great  uncertainty 
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and  confusion  resulted,  explained  that  he  had  reintroduced  this 
duty,  as  he  had  often  stated,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  war  and  because  it  had  become  absolutely 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  area  of  our  indirect  taxation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  growth  of  expenditure.  After  dwelling  on  the 
inexpediency  and  injustice  of  adding  in  time  of  peace  to  the 
burden  of  the  income-tax  payer,  he  ridiculed  the  notion  that 
the  corn  duty  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  a  Customs 
union  of  the  Empire  upon  a  protectionist  basis.  Alluding  to 
certain  observations  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  on  the  subject  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  and  while  expressing  his  great  respect 
for  that  statesman,  he  disclaimed  altogether  the  interpretation 
which  he  had  put  upon  the  duty.  But,  he  added,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  approaching  conference  with  Colonial  representatives, 
supposing  it  should  become  possible  to  have  free  trade  through- 
out the  Empire,  would  not  such  an  arrangement  bind  fast 
together  the  Colonies  and  the  mother-country?  Free  trade 
with  our  Colonies  would  not  necessarily  involve  the  imposition 
of  duties  as  against  foreign  nations,  "  but  if  we  could  have  free 
trade  with  our  Colonies  even  some  sacrifice  in  that  direction 
might  be  made."  It  was  not,  however,  possible  that  there 
should  be  free  trade  at  the  present  moment  between  England 
and  the  Colonies ;  but  might  not  the  trade  between  them  be 
made  freer  without  injuring  any  foreign  country  at  all  ?  He 
believed  in  dealing  with  this  important  question  on  the  basis  of 
free  trade,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  protection.  It  was  not 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  impose  duties  as  against 
foreigners  in  order  to  give  an  advantage  to  our  Colonies,  but 
they  wished  to  do  what  they  could  to  make  trade  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  Colonies  freer  in  order  to  promote  the 
interests  of  all.  The  corn  duty  he  had  proposed  as  a  revenue 
duty  merely,  with  no  idea  of  prejudicing  any  discussion  that 
might  take  place  with  the  Colonial  representatives,  assembling 
for  the  Coronation,  on  the  question  of  our  commercial  relations. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech 
was  repeatedly  cheered  by  the  Opposition,  as,  on  the  whole, 
affording  assurance  that  the  disposition  towards  a  British 
Zollverein  based  on  preferential  duties  as  against  the  outside 
world,  supposed  to  be  indicated  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Birming- 
ham speech,  had  not  gained  the  collective  acceptance  of  his 
colleagues,  though  the  phrase  placed  above  in  quotation  marks 
allowed  a  certain  amount  of  lingering  misgiving  as  to  possible 
attempts  at  compromise.  Mr.  Channing's  amendment  was 
rejected,  but  only  by  the  comparatively  small  majority  of  '236 
to  163.  A  further  long  debate  on  the  same  feature  of  the 
Budget  proposals  was  raised  (June  10)  by  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  who  pointed  out  that  while  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  disclaimed  any  intention  of  imposing  protective 
duties  on  foreign  goods,  he  failed  to  deal  with  the  argument 
that  a  protective  result  could  be  produced  by  the  withdrawal 
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or  modification  of  a  duty  in  favour  of  the  Colonies.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  drew  attention  to  resolutions  lately  adopted  and 
published  by  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  British  Empire 
League,  advocating  an  arrangement  for  Imperial  defence,  based 
on  the  proceeds  of  preferential  duties  in  favour  of  British 
produce  levied  at  all  ports  in  the  Empire,  and  said  that  the 
proposal  of  the  corn  duty  here,  shortly  after  that  declaration 
of  principle,  was  a  remarkable  thing.  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain 
described  as  fantastic  the  connection  thus  sought  to  be 
established,  but  protested  against  the  attempt  of  the  Opposi- 
tion to  force  the  Government  to  slam  the  door  in  the  faces 
of  the  Colonial  Premiers  and  ignore  their  arguments  before 
hearing  their  proposals.  In  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
discussion  Mr.  Toulmin,  the  recently  elected  Liberal  Member 
for  Bury,  condemned  the  new  duty  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  cause  great  hardship  to  the  poor. 

In  a  vigorous  concluding  speech  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer strenuously  denied  that  the  duty  could  possibly  have  a 
protective  effect.  He  stated  that  in  the  five  weeks  succeeding 
the  introduction  of  the  duty  9,146,000  quarters  of  wheat  were 
imported  as  against  5,470,000  quarters  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  last  year.  And  yet  the  Cobden  Club  declared  that  the 
duty  was  hampering  trade !  The  increase  in  certain  localities 
in  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  was  not  attributable  to  the 
duty,  and  the  price  would  remain  the  same  even  if  the  duty 
were  abandoned.  Dealing  with  the  objection  that  this  was  but 
the  first  step,  and  that  next  year  the  Government  would  be 
urged  to  increase  the  duty  to  3s.  or  5s.,  he  assured  the  Opposition 
that  if  such  an  increase  were  ever  proposed  he  should  fight 
on  their  side  against  it.  The  closure  was  shortly  afterwards 
carried  and  the  first  clause  of  the  Finance  Bill  sanctioning  the 
corn  duty  was  agreed  to  by  279  to  193.  At  the  evening  sitting 
a  proposal  by  Mr.  Flynn  (Cork,  N.)  to  exclude  Ireland  from  the 
tea  duty  was  negatived  by  138  to  69,  and  one  by  Mr.  Channing 
to  reduce  the  duty  to  id.  was  lost  by  229  to  137.  Clause  2 
was  then  carried,  as  were  Clauses  3  (Customs  duties,  etc.,  on 
tobacco,  beer,  and  spirits)  and  4  (Excise  duties  on  beer  and 
spirits),  while  Clause  5  (additional  Id.  stamp  on  cheques, 
etc.)  was  rejected  without  debate. 

Earlier  in  the  same  day,  with  reference  to  the  Irish  Land 
Purchase  Bill,  Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover),  Chief  Secretary,  who 
had  expressed  his  readiness  to  confer  with  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  Irish  Land  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  it 
could  be  given  a  non-contentious  complexion,  said  he  did  not 
yet  know  whether  there  was  to  be  an  autumn  session,  and  he 
would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  pass  the  measure.  A 
meeting  of  the  Nationalist  Members  during  the  day  denounced 
the  Bill  as  worthless  where  it  was  not  mischievous.  A  grimmer 
Irish  question  was  briefly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  when — June  12 — the  Speaker  read  a  letter 
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from  Sir  A.  Rutzen,  Chief  Magistrate  of  Bow  Street,  informing 
him  of  the  arrest  of  Mr. — commonly  called  Colonel — Lynch, 
the  Nationalist  Member  for  Galway  city,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  as  having,  he  being  a  British  subject,  fought  against 
the  King's  forces  during  the  late  war. 

In  the  resumed  Committee  on  the  Finance  Bill  (June  11) 
on  Clause  6,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  opposed  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  (Elland,  W.R.  Yorks)  for  a  slight 
and  limited  graduation  of  the  income  tax  from  a  Is.  2d.  basis 
upwards  in  the  case  of  those  with  incomes  above  5,000/. 
a  year.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  held  that  under  such  a  system 
the  yield  of  the  tax  would  diminish,  and  he  made  the  in- 
teresting and  surprising  statement  that  he  doubted  whether 
there  were  more  than  10,000  incomes  above  5,000/.  The  amend- 
ment was  withdrawn,  as  was  one  moved  by  Mr.  Channing  for 
the  raising  of  the  limit  of  exemption  and  the  extension  of  abate- 
ments. On  the  consideration  of  new  clauses,  Mr.  J.  Walton 
(Bamsley,  W.R.  Yorks)  moved  to  substitute  Id.  for  Is.  as  the 
coal  tax  after  August  1.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
there  was  no  indirect  tax  with  which  he  was  so  reluctant  to 
interfere  as  the  coal  tax.  He  quoted  figures  to  show  that  the 
export  of  coal  in  the  first  five  months  of  1902  was  greater  than 
in  any  similar  five  months  before,  and  contended  that  the 
reduction  in  wages  was  the  result  not  of  the  tax  but  of  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  coal.  The  clause  was  debated  for  some  time, 
but  was  at  length  rejected  by  249  to  147.  Mr.  Channing  moved 
a  clause  which  would  make  the  sugar  duty  annual,  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  the  trade  had  now  settled 
down  under  the  new  conditions,  and  this  proposal  would  renew 
and  increase  any  disturbance  that  had  taken  place.  The  debate 
was  continued  at  the  evening  sitting,  when,  in  the  absence  of 
several  Unionist  Members,  the  clause  was  defeated  by  118  to 
92 — a  Government  majority  of  26  only.  Among  other  new 
clauses  moved  was  one  by  Mr.  Haldane  to  exempt  from  duty 
spirits  used  only  in  art  or  manufacture  where  it  was  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Inland  Revenue  that  the  use  of  methy- 
lated spirits  was  unsuitable  or  detrimental.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  assented  to  the  clause,  which  was  read  a 
second  time. 

Three  amendments  were  moved  on  the  first  schedule  in 
order  to  exempt  wheat,  barley  and  oats  respectively  from  the 
corn  duty,  but  were  defeated  by  majorities  of  78,  92  and  85. 
On  an  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Flynn,  to  exempt  maize,  a 
long  debate  took  place  (June  16).  It  was  energetically  sup- 
ported by  many  Opposition  speakers,  both  English  and  Irish,  • 
both  on  the  ground  that  the  grain  in  question  was  to  a  large 
extent  the  food  of  the  poorest  of  the  Irish  people,  and  because 
the  duty  on  it  would  enhance  the  price  of  feeding-stuffs  to 
farmers.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  refused  to  give 
way,  stating  that  the  amount  to  be  received  from  maize  was 
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one-fourth  of  the  total  yield  of  the  corn  duty,  and  he  was  sus- 
tained in  his  refusal  by  243  votes  to  175.  But  he  intimated 
las  readiness  to  consider  the  question  of  reducing  the  duty  on 
inarne,  and  on  the  report  stage  of  the  Bill  (June  18)  announced 
that,  in  view  of  the  considerations  pressed  upon  him  to  the  effect 
above  summarised,  he  would  consent  to  reduce  the  duty  on  that 
fTain  from  3*f.  to  1W.  per  cwt..  although  the  loss  to  the  revenue 
would  be  300,000/.  'Mr.  J.  Redmond  [Watsrforxi  acknowledged 
tins  concession  in  terms  'for  an  Irish  Nationalist  leader*  of 
gmie  exceptional  cordiality.  Sir  M.  Hicks- Beach  also  agreed 
(June  16 ♦  to  omit  locust  beans  from  the  schedule,  but  was 
sustained  by  a  majority  of  25t>  to  167  in  re  fusing  to  omit  rice. 
On  srain  offals  he  assented  to  a  reduction  of  his  proposed  duty 
of  '4d.  to  lii.  per  cwt.  in  the  interest  of  stock-raising  farmers, 
especially  in  Ireland  ;  but  he  refused  to  reduce  the  duty  on  flour 
from  ->i  to  W.  on  the  ground  that  such  a  change  would  prac- 
sicaJly  operate  as  an  advantage  to  the  importers  of  fore  rim  four. 
The  B:J  havir.i:  pas-ed  through  Committee  June  16  -  two  more 
wssjrj-h*  were  fully  occupied  before  it  was  hnahy  disposed  of. 
f>Li  she  refxort  sta-:e  June  1>>  Mr.  Morlcy  !.Voii:*v*>-  J.'*.-; .>.*• 
moved  she  re>ct:  •::  of  she  coin  duty  clause  in  a  speech  m  which 
h*  declared  That  the  duly  broke  down  the  ramparts  of  the 
Kuooe**?  uJ  fiscal  pohcy  which  had  Loa.de  this  country  whas  n 
Arzamg  against  she  scheme  which  he  saw  in  the  baci- 
^•o'.'.d  of  jnu-r-hm. trial  preferehs;aj  c  sties.  Mr  M:r-.y  oon- 
unrHd  that  n  would  r*r  disastrous  so  p.sy  du.'ks  and  brakes 
vvtr.  our  f' r«-_-n  trade  for  she  sake  of  a  rrlar.Tr  y  >idL  trade 
w'tv  r.e  O'.:.  r-es.  Mr.  See ly  <  1  :i%  y  ,-yposed  she  duty  from 
I'tie  V  ^oe  of  she  H  'ise.  tus  :t  was  dvh.rded.  am:c^ 

■  T.ide"_j.^*.:.o.*r-T.:t  M  ' .. -Sen ahsu.  r-y  Mr.  Khos  _o/- ',.,7.77,  on  the 
jr7,»vood  s.has .  a>  she  esurrodisure  of  she  court  it  was  -now we 
"jurt  hitv*-  no '.Te  ».-orc*?  of  revenue  shsn  were'  f .  und  suftH'Twet 
s>.<:  -o..d  oomi  orta'  .e  da  vs.  Mr.  A^:.n:sh  rW,  _r  \.  summans- 
•♦jy  i  '.»'•  dem.er.-u  of  she  com  duty.  sa:d  that  :t  was  a  tax  parthc 
i'r»oo  ''.#'.r:  bui  partly  uten  raw  ms.u-r.al.  that  -s  was  in  sorm 

*r.-u  at  a*.  y  rau  pr*'U»cT:ve  in  :u  m.  '.-it  roe.  an-.*]  s,has  ~:s 
w.'oc  »>•  :  vo*  :t  .'.at  re.y  -cJy  a  smah  amours  of  r-rvoroof..  Tbt 
ia.k  *>:  .mi.."  sa-'\e.:L  woul:  hams-er  she  oV -.  vtrr.m-.-r-t  ".n  thf;:r 
'.'o'  v      the  (.■:,  ma  dr. v-ras.es..  who  m  rhs  <  v:«r.  ar-ruf 

v*  v v  •:•  >i .•        at- n.£  sramst  soon-  .i.  rera:-o.  t-o  h-our. 

:■•.>•  «.; ov •>»'-  of  '*  re: -.I.  >_r  M  H  io-h.of*.:  or-or  mor? 
a#t»»to  ',•>!•  \  ov,i„  moc-  or  *  .*  t  part  of  s'ht  or:  t-rr.r_'*ov s  s.hf  rr.» : »t2 
jiiiio  ••u>f0  :o-  v.iev,  'o*'  io.v.o  as  a  ; har^t  s^t  ro.o.-r.i^f  r:t»-:ir: 
v'v..'o,  :.«.4»  lit,cti-  \y  icy  -.-f  snr  oo^itty  w-as  .oas-oo  Tr»*  i.  tt»t»;«}- 
vu  uoo-ovo'  •  o  -  oe7  a-  -  isrfc  ri  narx  Oo.  ::svc  a>  s;  this 
tuiO/,.'o  'JV  0  .Mi-—_.v..ets  lf..i.  n-oi  she  i*s.s  oiot,  ..:  <<r- 
«o.»u«i^',o..jfc'  T.-u^.e  v  to-  •  '•  :  -^f  :t  ;;;i„:..:.o  k  Tk".f  ^-a:- 
v^  tr.i   nut  oor>-o".,  f.:-oov:rtef  sh.as  wf?r*    •u:  ijo'^'f*;;  ."nwornfirs  •. 

tiU*;.    Li,<    *.,'.»  ui»0>    »>•*  i^U:;  Or  Hi  hi  Of   I..  »•.'!:  t.hlM  V.  .  >nS<  h'C 

tut-  pioitHttiauJi'  t»>.n.-u:Vacts.;  .if  tht  (      »:.»•:*  i» rt'^a-i:  r:  vnw 
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and  sugar.  Mr.  Morley's  motion  was  negatived  by  251  to 
178. 

Finally,  on  the  third  reading  Mr.  Bryce  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  reiterated  the  official  Opposition  protest  against  the 
Bill,  while  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Hope  (Brightside,  Sheffield), 
speaking  not  as  a  Protectionist  but  as  a  convinced  Retaliation- 
ist,  opposed  it  as  from  his  point  of  view  not  worth  having. 
Many  other  Members  having  spoken  on  both  sides,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  vigorous  reply  to  the  double 
attack  made  upon  him,  denied  that  there  was  any  serious 
agitation  against  the  duty.  Such  agitation,  he  said,  had  been 
tried  but  had  failed.  (This,  indeed,  was  the  fact.)  For  the 
third  reading  a  majority  of  105  was  secured,  the  numbers  being 
286  to  181.  Anticipating  slightly,  it  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Finance  Bill  (July  3)  in  the 
House  of  Lords — where,  almost  of  course,  it  passed  with  very 
little  discussion — while  Lord  Welby  maintained  that  the  com 
tax  pressed  disproportionately  upon  the  poor  classes,  Lord 
Goschen,  as  a  former  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  supported 
it,  on  the  ground  that  it  broadened  our  system  of  taxation,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  insufficient  to  be  protective  on  account  of 
its  infinitesimal  character. 

Far  more  protracted  was  the  contest  to  be  waged  at 
Westminster  and  in  the  country  against  the  other  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  Parliamentary  programme  of  the  Govern- 
ment As  usual  in  such  cases  the  attack  was  very  much  more 
conspicuous  than  the  defence.  Yet,  as  has  been  said,  there 
was  a  predominance  of  expert  educational  opinion  in  the  Bill's 
favour.  An  example  of  this  was  afforded  by  the  action  of  the 
Association  of  Technical  Institutions  and  the  Teachers'  Guild, 
which  (May  29  and  31  respectively)  passed  resolutions  expressing 
general  approval  of  the  Education  Bill,  suggesting  certain 
amendments,  but  in  particular  urging  that  the  option  proposed 
to  be  given  to  local  authorities  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 
would  take  charge  of  elementary  schools  should  be  removed. 
Also — which  was  of  special  interest  inasmuch  as  the  case  of 
London,  while  excluded  from  the  present  Bill,  was  avowedly  in- 
tended by  the  Government  to  be  dealt  with  on  similar  lines  in 
1903 — the  London  School  Board,  after  long  debates,  passed 
(June  12)  by  26  votes  to  18  a  resolution  approving  of  the  Bill 
in  regard  to  its  arrangements  for  Voluntary  Schools  and  asking 
that  the  same  principle  be  extended  to  the  Metropolitan  area 

It  was  early  evident,  however,  that  the  large  additions 
certain  to  be  made  in  local  burdens  by  the  Bill  as  it  stood  (if 
its  adoption  were  made  compulsory),  in  respect  of  the  financing 
of  Voluntary  Schools,  were  causing  widespread  apprehension. 
This  feeling  was  illustrated  by  a  resolution  unanimously  passed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Central  and  Associated  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  at  a  meeting  (June  3)  at  which  Mr.  J.  Lowther 
and  Mr.  Chaplin  were  present  and  spoke.    It  declared  that  the 
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cost  of  national  education  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  and  not  by  the  rates.  The  meeting  was  followed 
by  a  deputation  (June  13)  to  Mr.  Balfour,  who  gave  its 
members  to  understand  that,  certainly  not  all,  but  something 
would  be  done  in  the  direction  they  desired.  At  a  well-attended 
conference  (June  3)  of  delegates  from  the  local  education  au- 
thorities proposed  to  be  constituted  under  the  Bill  a  resolution 
was  passed  protesting  against  any  educational  legislation  which 
failed  to  provide  for  substantial  additional  aid  from  State  funds. 
During  the  same  period  Liberal  and  Nonconformist  protests 
were  strenuously  raised,  and  it  was  noteworthy  that  Sir  H. 
Oampbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  Asquith  were  both  present  at  an 
Eighty  Club  dinner  (June  11),  when  the  latter  statesman  spoke 
of  the  happily  uniting  effect  on  the  Liberal  party  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  and  the  corn  duty. 

A  large  and  influential  deputation  of  Free  Churchmen  waited 
on  Mr.  Balfour  (June  12),  when  Dr.  Fairbairn,  the  well-known 
and  highly  respected  Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford, 
declared  that  Nonconformists  objected  to  the  Bill,  especially  in 
its  relation  to  elementary  education,  not  in  part  or  in  its  details, 
but  as  a  whole.  They  had  come  there,  not  lightly,  he  said,  but 
under  grave  moral  compulsion  due  to  the  feeling  that  they  were 
face  to  face  with  a  crisis  more  serious  than  any  that  had  arisen 
in  their  history  siuce  ll>62  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  They 
therefore  stated  frankly  that  to  legislation  which  created  an 
ecclesiastical  monopoly  in  the  schools  of  the  people  they  would 
not  submit.  In  reply*  Mr.  Balfour  said  he  was  convinced  that 
the  feeling  among  the  great  bodies  represented  by  the  deputation 
was  really  based  more  upon  the  misrepresentations  to  which 
the  Bill  had  been  subjected  than  upon  an  impartial  endeavour 
to  understand  either  its  provisions  or  the  motives  of  those  who 
had  introduced  it.  He  proceeded  to  contend  that  the  griev- 
ances of  Nonconformists  in  respect  to  the  training  of  teachers, 
the  share  of  Nonconformist  parents  in  the  control  of  education, 
and  also  with  regard  to  any  abuse  of  dogmatic  teaching  in 
Voluntary  Schools,  and  other  matters,  would  be  enormously 
diminished  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  He  deprecated 
denominational  jealousies  with  regard  to  education :  he  had 
introduced  the  Bill  as  a  great  educational  reform,  and  repudi- 
ated the  suggestion  that  he  desired  to  bolster  up  one  set  of 
re: -.ecus  opinions  and  depress  and  injure  another. 

By  this  time,  however,  it  had  become  toIeraKy  evident  that 
the  position  oi  the  spokesmen  of  Nonconformists  and  that  of 
the  uovtmment.  as  'to  an  educational  reform,  wire  entirely 
:m>conc;;aKe-  That  being  so.  Ministers,  not  seemc  their  way 
to  an  abano.onnse::t  of  the  genera:  po.icv  of  their  Fn»  :n  respect 

t.ementArv  educat:  n.  U'.:  n  the  more  iivessarv  to  avoid 

*  » 

raising  a  storm  with  regard  to  its  prohaKe  ertect  m  enhancing 
r*5<:>.  It  was  no  matter  for  surer.se.  the  re:  ore.  when — the 
hrst  c-snse  of  the  measure  having  (ven  agreed  to  by  the  great 
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majority  of  305  votes  to  122  (June  17) — Mr.  Balfour  (June  23) 
expounded  a  new  financial  scheme  by  which  the  operation  of 
the  Bill  was  to  be  supplemented,  and  which  was  to  be  embodied 
in  a  new  clause.  The  present  aid-grants  to  Voluntary  Schools 
and  necessitous  School  Boards  amounted,  he  said,  respectively 
to  640,000/.  and  220,000/.  It  was  proposed  that  a  new  grant 
should  be  allocated  to  elementary  schools  generally  of  1,760,000/., 
or  more  than  double  the  present  amount.  In  distributing  this 
it  was  proposed  that  the  amount  allowed  for  any  single  child 
should  not  necessarily  exceed  4s.  The  remainder  of  the  grant 
would  be  distributed  among  districts  according  to  their  relative 
want  of  capacity  to  bear  the  burden  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
new  elementary  education  scheme.  The  test  of  capacity  which 
had  been  adopted  was  the  amount  per  child  produced  by  a 
penny  rate  in  the  area  of  the  new  education  authority.  When 
a  penny  rate  produced  less  than  10s.  per  child  the  district 
would  get  more  from  the  grant,  and  the  less  the  rate  produced 
the  more  would  the  district  get.  The  minimum  grant  would 
thus  be  4s.  a  head,  while  in  some  cases  it  might  amount  to 
more  than  twice  as  much.  But  the  Government  held  that  in 
no  case  ought  the  Exchequer  to  pay  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  total  expenditure  on  education.  The  grant  was  to  be 
applied  to  elementary  education  alone ;  but,  as  it  would  go  to 
the  authorities  that  had  to  deal  with  secondary  education  as 
well  as  primary,  it  would  enable  them  indirectly  to  do  more 
for  the  higher  forms  of  education. 

An  inevitable  motion  to  report  progress,  on  the  ground  that 
the  proposed  new  clause  "  transformed  "  the  Bill,  having  been 
rejected,  Clause  2  was  taken  up.  This  proposed  to  empower 
the  local  authority  to  "  supply  or  to  aid  the  supply  of  education 
other  than  elementary,"  and  for  that  purpose  to  "  apply  the 
residue  under  Section  1  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,"  commonly  called  the  "  whisky  money,"  and 
to  raise  further  sums  up  to  the  limit  of  a  rate  of  2d.  in  the 
pound,  or  more  if  the  Local  Government  Board  agreed  to  fix 
a  higher  limit  by  Provisional  Order. 

An  interesting  discussion  was  raised  by  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  (Somerset,  E.),  from  the  Unionist 
benches,  with  a  view  to  the  substitution  of  "  shall  "  for  "  may," 
so  making  the  clause  mandatory  instead  of  permissive.  The 
Royal  Commission  of  1894,  he  pointed  out,  had  recommended 
that  the  duty  of  seeing  that  an  adequate  supply  of  secondary 
education  was  provided  should  be  imposed  by  statute  on  each 
local  education  authority,  and  that  view  was  accepted  by  the 
various  bodies  and  individuals  interested  in  promoting  higher 
education.  Mr.  Balfour,  while  earnestly  desiring  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  education,  held  that  it  would  be  better  to 
lead  the  education  authorities  than  to  drive  them.  Mr.  Asquith 
(Fife,  E.)  contended  that  the  precedent  established  by  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  ought  to  be  followed,  and 
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that  a  minimum  standard  of  secondary  education  ought  to  be 
set  up,  to  which  every  local  authority  should  conform.  Mr. 
Chaplin  (Sleqford*  Lines.)  warned  the  Government  that  he  would 
resist  to  the  uttermost  any  proposal  for  the  compulsory  pro- 
vision of  higher  education  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers."  Mr. 
Haldane  (Haddingtonshire)  supported  the  amendment,  observing 
that  the  fault  of  the  Bill  was  the  arbitrary  distinction  which  it 
drew  between  higher  education  and  elementary  education.  Sir 
A.  Rollit  {Islington.  S.)  urged  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to 
reconsider  his  objection  to  the  amendment,  which,  he  declared, 
was  viewed  with  favour  by  the  borough  councils  :  and  eventu- 
ally Mr.  Balfour  proposed  a  compromise  which,  as  elaborated 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bryce,  had  the  effect  of  requiring  that 
the  local  authorities  should  consider  the  needs  of  education 
and  take  such  steps  as  seemed  desirable,  after  consultation 
with  the  Board  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  education  other 
than  elementary.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the  following 
day  (June  *24>  the  clause  was  further  strengthened,  as  the 
result  of  a  debate  initiated  bv  Mr.  Mather  !'12owmi,ik.  Lane*.). 
who  wished  to  introduce  words  defining  the  duties  of  the  new 
education  authorities.  He  did  not  achieve  quite  all  he  aimed 
at.  but  a  compromise  was  ultimately  reached  under  which  the 
objects  which  the  authorities  were  enjoined  to  have  in  view 
were  made  to  include  the  promotion  of  the  "  general  co-ordina- 
tion of  alJ  forms  of  education."  Mr.  Mather  had  another  success 
at  the  mover  of  an  amendment  requiring  that  all  the  "  whisky 
monev  "  should  be  used  educational] v  bv  the  Countv  Councils. 

*  •         *  * 

any  ut. expended  balances  bring  carried  forward. 

A  Jew  days  earlier  (June  '20k  in  Committee  of  Supply  on 
the  Navy  Estimates,  an  interesting  discussion  took  place  on 
the  Navy,  with  some  references  to  Imperial  de fence  generally 

thank**  to  an  enlarged  freedom  fortunately  permitted  to 
Merj.ber*  by  the  Chairman  <Mr.  J.  \V.  Lowthirn  It  was 
n- mated  by  Lord  C.  Beresf  rd  i  7F<wVW. k  who  moved  a  re- 
duetion  on  the  vote  of  JVi4.300/.  for  the  Admiralty,  m  order  to 
show  u  at  the  present  system  of  naval  administration  was 

h.'Hoi."  He  declared  that  for  many  years  past  improvements 
in  t-,.  Ki**t  had  only  Wu  brought  about  ly  agitation.  The 
u;"taii-'t'  !'■  JUOJ.  he  aftrmed,  was  necessary  m  order  that  the 
M':d  i.-rranea.T)  Fleet  might  t»e  put  m  a  position  to  go  into 
tt'-uon.  He  referred  to  the  serious  defieienry  in  the  stores 
ol  at  Ma-ita  ia*t  year,  remarking  that  alt  hong-!,  he  was 

w?«.-'»»,ri  jr.]  command  on  the  Mediterranean  station  he  had 
h'Pm>"'  not ue  (.!.:'! i cu.ty  m  obtaining  coal.  S:ncr  then,  however, 
tm  '.o..\  ».•»■» i :u!..»;t  had  bought  an  enormous  quart. ly  ot  coal 
it.  .-oj.-r  to  Kt-«re  it.  These  results  justihed  the  agitation. 
H«  c'..n.:]ilaiii»'2  that  m\  oer  the  } -resent  system  ornorrs  had  to 
Ui'euu-!.  f..  res.gn  in  order  to  get  U.mgs  out  right.  He  de- 
umo.»!  : tie  statement  of  the  First  Ford  of  the  Adm.ralty 
inat  m..  heel  wu-  e&L-ient.  and  ht  maintained  that  the  number 
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of  our  reserves  was  much  too  small  and  that  the  engine-room 
department  was  short  by  some  thousands  of  the  necessary 
complement.  These  defects  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  nobody  directly  responsible  for  efficiency  in  the  Navy. 
He  desired  to  see  at  the  Admiralty  a  fighting  department,  or 
a  War  Lord,  or  a  general  staff,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
putting  the  requirements  of  the  Navy  before  the  political  and 
financial  authorities.  The  business  section  of  the  Admiralty 
ought  to  be  divorced  from  the  section  which  dealt  with  fighting 
efficiency,  and  the  experts  ought  to  be  able  to  put  what  was 
wanted  for  the  services  before  the  political  administrators. 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  (Stirling  Burghs)  said  that  his 
experience  at  the  Admiralty  did  not  confirm  Lord  Charles's 
view  that  the  professional  advisers  of  the  department  had  no 
opportunities  of  impressing  upon  their  chiefs  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Fleet.  The 
First  Sea  Lord  could  certainly  make  his  views  known,  and  he 
did  not  believe  that  they  would  ever  be  disregarded  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Sir  C.  Dilke  {Forest  of  Dean,  Glouc.)  maintained  that,  al- 
though the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  might  not  override 
the  recommendations  of  his  advisers,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  a  system  which  allowed  of  such  extraordinary 
fluctuations  of  policy  as  had  been  seen  with  regard  to  Wei- 
hai-wei,  the  creation  of  a  school  of  naval  strategy,  and  the 
works  at  Gibraltar.  He  went  on  to  say  that  there  was,  behind 
all,  the  great  question  of  the  relations  between  the  two  services 
and  the  general  consideration  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  position 
of  the  two  services.  Unless  there  was  a  controlling  authority 
over  the  heads  of  both  departments,  that  economy  which  was 
so  desirable  would  never  be  reached.  At  the  present  moment 
the  two  services  competed,  and  the  social  influence  which  came 
into  play  sometimes  told  against  the  Navy. 

Some  weighty  observations  were  also  made  by  Sir  J.  Colomb 
(Great  Yarmouth),  who  said  that  with  regard  to  the  engine-room 
department  he  was  entirely  with  Lord  C.  Beresford.  He  urged 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should  be  in  a  position  to 
think,  to  gather  together  the  various  strings  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  to  advise  on  all  questions.  The  Navy  Intelligence 
Department  should  be  developed  and  extended  and  should  collect 
information  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  First  Lord.  But  he 
would  steadfastly  oppose  the  introduction  into  the  Admiralty 
of  a  First  Sea  Lord  as  Commander-in-Chief,  because  he  believed 
that  system  had  been  fatal  to  the  administration  of  the  Army. 
In  regard  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  he  went  on  to  say, 
there  was  waste  of  money  because  there  was  no  controlling 
authority  looking  at  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  They  all  agreed 
that  the  defence  of  the  Empire  must  be  looked  at  as  a  whole, 
and  yet  the  Government  was  the  only  responsible  authority 
whose  duty  it  was  to  think  out  this  problem  and  deal  with  ii. 
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Representatives  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  were  about  to 
meet  the  Imperial  Ministers  in  circumstances  that  would  never 
recur,  favourable  for  laying  the  foundations  upon  which  they 
could  build  up  real  co-operation  for  the  defence  and  security  of 
the  Empire. 

Mr.  Arnold -Forster  (Belfast,  W.)t  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
thought  that  the  suggestions  of  Lord  C.  Beresford  were 
shadowy  and  vague.  Everybody  was  in  favour  of  efficiency, 
and  the  Navy  was  efficient  at  the  present  time,  although,  of 
course,  its  efficiency  was  still  capable  of  development.  With 
regard  to  the  coal  question,  he  said  that  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  attention  of  the  Admiralty  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  coal  supply  would  not  be  sufficient,  and  an 
Additional  supply  was  sent.  The  supply  in  fact  had  been 
increased  progressively,  the  means  of  storing  it  at  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  having  been  extended  gradually.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  charge  that  the  coal  was  supplied 
as  the  result  of  agitation.  Patent  fuel  had  been  stored  at  all 
our  naval  stations,  and  there  were  thousands  of  tons  at  Malta. 
Nor  was  the  increase  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  due  to  the 
•agitation.  The  ships  were  sent  out  because  they  were  com- 
pleted. All  our  fleets  had  been  strengthened  ;  not  only  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet.  Turning  to  the  question  of  appor- 
tionment of  duties  in  the  Admiralty,  he  said  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  suggestion  that  the  Senior  Naval  Lord  was 
largely  occupied  with  trivial  matters  The  Intelligence  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  had  been  strengthened.  If  the  House 
could  not  trust  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty,  it  should 
appoint  another  in  its  place,  but  in  no  circumstances  ought 
ithe  House  (as  by  the  appointment  of  a  supervising  committee, 
which  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  E.  Robertson)  to  take  out 
of  the  hands  of  its  servants  the  duties  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  discharge.  He  assured  the  Committee  that  the 
present  Board  of  Admiralty  was  aware  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Navy,  and  was  making  strenuous  efforts  to  remedy 
them. 

With  reference  to  the  larger  issues  that  had  been  touched 
on  by  Sir  C.  Dilke  and  Sir  J.  Colomb,  Mr.  Arnold-Foreter 
reaffirmed  the  view  he  had  maintained  before  he  took  office 
that  there  was  "  a  need  for  some  reinforcement  of  the  intel- 
lectual equipment  which  directed,  or  ought  to  direct,  the 
enormous  forces  of  our  Empire."  He  adhered  to  all  he  had 
said  as  to  the  value,  even  in  their  present  not  wholly  developed 
form,  of  the  Intelligence  Departments  of  our  two  great  services. 
But  he  felt  that  there  were  questions  which  were,  and  must  be, 
outside  the  purview  of  either  of  those  bodies  acting  independ- 
ently, which  could  not  be  dealt  with  even  by  the  highest 
officers  in  either  of  the  services,  or  even  by  the  highest  political 
intelligences,  merely  by  preliminary  or  casual  examination ; 
and  he  would  be  "  false  to  himself  if  he  were  to  deny  that  he 
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believed  there  was  room  for  a  greater  amount  of  preparation  in 
advance  with  regard  to  the  defence  of  this  Empire." 

At  the  date  (June  25),  now  twice  touched  by  our  narrative, 
the  English  people  had  few  thoughts  to  spare  either  for  fiscal 
or  legislative  controversies,  or  even  for  the  state  of  the  Imperial 
defences.  The  one  paramount  and  engrossing  preoccupation 
among  all  classes,  and,  it  may  be  added,  not  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom  but  throughout  the  Empire,  was  the  illness  of  King 
Edward.  No  one  who  was  living  under  the  British  flag  in  the 
last  week  of  June,  1902,  can  ever  forget  the  sudden  plunge  of 
the  whole  nation  from  a  mood  of  glad  expectancy  to  one  of 
profoundest  gloom  and  anxiety.  The  announcement,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  of  the  conclusion  of  the  South  African 
war,  on  terms  which  won  singularly  general  approval,  removed 
the  one  hindrance  to  the  celebration  of  his  Majesty's  Coronation 
as  a  public  festival  of  the  highest  and  happiest  significance,  and 
thenceforward  the  whole  life  of  the  nation  seemed  to  set  itself 
towards  joyous  participation,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  the 
solemnising  of  the  relationship  between  Monarch  and  people. 
For  several  weeks  there  had  been  arriving  in  England  repre- 
sentatives— civil  and  military,  official  and  unofficial,  with  skins 
white,  black,  and  of  many  intermediate  shades — of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  ordinarily  somewhat 
sombre  uniformity  of  the  outward  aspects  of  humanity  in 
London  was  diversified  and  relieved  by  the  rich  hues  of  Oriental 
costumes  and  the  variegated  uniforms  of  native  soldiers  of  the 
King  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  All  or  most  of  these 
picturesque  and  representative  figures  were  to  be  included  in 
the  Coronation  procession  ;  and  it  was  desired  that  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  of  the 
multitudes  assembling  there  for  the  occasion  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  beholding  a  spectacle  of  such  extraordinary 
splendour  and  profound  national  significance.  It  was,  there- 
fore, arranged  that,  besides  the  Royal  progress  by  short  routes 
between  Buckingham  Palace  and  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
day  of  the  actual  solemnity,  their  Majesties  should  on  the 
foil  lowing  day  have  a  State  procession,  including  all  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  Colonies,  the  Indian  Princes,  and  the  military 
contingents  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  from  Buckingham 
Palace  to  St.  Paul's  and  thence  by  London  Bridge  across  the 
river  and  homewards  by  the  principal  thoroughfares  on  the 
south  bank  and  across  Westminster  Bridge. 

All  the  streets  included  in  the  processional  route  for  either 
day  were  more  or  less  elaborately  decorated,  the  effect  in  some 
cases  being  very  attractive.  Every  front  room  in  every  house 
and  almost  every  roof  was  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of 
as  many  spectators  as  possible,  and  at  many  points  great 
wooden  erections  were  put  up  for  the  same  purpose,  either  by 
private  speculation,  or,  where  such  buildings  as  hospitals 
abutted  on  the  line  of  route,  for  the  sake  of  replenishing  the 
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funds  of  those  charities.  Very  high  figures  were  charged  for 
many  of  the  places  provided,  and  great  sums  had  passed  to  the 
fortunate  possessors,  or  lessees,  from  intending  spectators,  who 
thought  themselves  equally  fortunate.  The  heirs,  and  in  some 
cases  the  occupants,  of  almost  all  the  thrones  in  Europe  had 
assembled  in  London  as  the  King's  guests,  to  take  part  in  the 
actual  Coronation  pageant.  There  had  been,  no  doubt,  some 
uneasiness  as  to  the  King's  health.  Misgivings  were  entertained 
by  many  people  as  to  whether  the  "  lumbago  "  which  was  re- 
ported to  have  attacked  his  Majesty  on  Sunday,  June  15,  as 
the  result  of  a  chill  caught  the  previous  evening  at  a  "  tattoo  " 
at  Aldershot  was  quite  all  that  was  amiss  with  him.  There 
were  those  who  had  noticed  signs  of  pain  on  his  countenance 
at  Court  functions  before  that  date,  and  when  the  King  aud 
Queen  came  to  town  from  Windsor  (June  23)  some  who  saw 
them  pass  from  Paddington  to  Buckingham  Palace  were  unable 
to  agree  with  the  newspaper  reports  on  the  following  morning 
that  his  Majesty's  appearance  indicated  complete  recovery 
from  his  recent  indisposition.  Yet  some  alarming  rumours, 
previously  circulated,  had  been  positively  asserted  (June  21) 
to  be  entirely  devoid  of  foundation,  and  when  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  the  24th,  two  days  before  the  day 
fixed  for  the  Coronation,  the  King  was  reported  to  have  held 
a  State  banquet  on  the  previous  evening  for  all  his  Imperial 
and  Royal  guests,  the  public  almost  universally  assumed  that 
his  strength  was  fully  equal  to  all  the  fatigues  of  the  impending 
ceremonial. 

In  every  part  of  the  country  the  preparations  for  popular 
rejoicings  were  receiving  their  finishing  touches,  and  the  streets 
of  London  were  filled  with  light-hearted  crowds  moving  to  and 
fro  for  the  inspection  of  the  decorations,  when  a  blow  fell  which, 
for  the  time,  seemed  almost  to  suspend  the  life  of  the  nation. 
At  11.15  A.M.  there  was  published  the  following  announcement: 
"  The  King  is  suffering  from  perityphlitis.  The  condition  on 
Saturday  was  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  hoped  that,  with  care, 
his  Majesty  would  be  able  to  go  through  the  Coronation  cere- 
monies. On  Monday  evening  a  recrudescence  became  mani- 
fest, rendering  a  surgical  operation  necessary  to-day.  (Signed) 
Lister,  Thos.  Smith,  Francis  H.  Laking,  Thos.  Barlow,  Fredk. 
Treves."  At  2  p.m.  another  bulletin  was  issued  in  these  terms : 
"  The  operation  on  his  Majesty  has  been  successfully  performed. 
A  large  abscess  has  been  evacuated.  The  King  has  borne  the 
operation  well,  and  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition."  The  opera- 
ting surgeon  was  Sir  Frederick  Treves.  Later  bulletins  on  the 
same  day  reported  that  the  operation  had  given  the  King  much 
relief,  that  his  strength  was  maintained,  and  his  condition  as 
good  as  could  be  expected,  but  it  was  quite  frankly  added  that 
some  days  must  elapse  before  it  would  be  possible  to  say  that 
his  Majesty  was  out  of  danger. 

Among  the  majority  of  people  who  thought  themselves  well- 
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informed,  very  little  hope  was  cherished  that  any  such  announce- 
ment would  ever  become  possible.  The  great  body  of  the  nation 
did  not  take  so  dark  a  view,  but  every  one  felt  that,  even  at  the 
best,  for  several  days  the  issues  of  life  and  death  were  hanging 
in  the  balance,  and  that  for  an  indefinite  time  all  plans  for  the 
great  national  festival  which  had  been  so  immediately  in  con- 
templation must  be  altogether  put  aside.  Here  again  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  temper  of  the  English  people  was 
exhibited  in  a  very  favourable  light.  The  amount  not  only 
of  personal  disappointment,  but  of  actual  loss  and  social  and 
business  inconvenience,  reaching  temporarily  something  like 
dislocation,  was  on  a  scale  quite  unprecedented.  No  parallel 
was  adduced  from  history  of  a  State  function  of  such  profound 
And  widespread  interest  prevented,  on  its  very  eve,  by  the  cri- 
tical illness  of  the  central  figure.  Yet  the  amount  of  discontent 
expressed  in  any  quarter  on  selfish  grounds  was  singularly 
little.  The  thoughts  of  his  subjects  of  all  classes  seemed  to 
be  with  the  King,  in  his  weakness  and  danger,  and  in  the 
severe  pain,  connected  with  the  frequent  dressing  of  the  deep 
wound,  which  he  was  well  understood  to  bear  with  great  forti- 
tude. In  London  and  throughout  the  country  services  of 
intercession  for  the  King's  recovery  were  held  in  places  of 
worship  of  all  denominations,  and  attended  by  great  numbers 
of  evidently  most  earnest  worshippers. 

There  was,  indeed,  much  connected  with  his  illness  which 
served  to  draw  towards  his  Majesty,  in  an  increasing  degree, 
the  affectionate  regard  of  his  subjects.  This  effect  was  strongly 
promoted,  for  example,  by  facts  which  became  known,  as  to  his 
anxiety  to  avoid,  at  whatever  cost  in  fatigue  and  even  peril 
to  himself,  the  great  public  disappointment  which  he  knew  to 
be  involved  in  any  postponement  of  the  Coronation ;  and  by 
the  desire  he  expressed,  and  which  was  made  known  almost 
immediately  after  he  had  undergone  the  operation,  that  the 
festivities  which  had  been  arranged  to  be  held  for  the  poor  on, 
or  within  a  few  days  of,  June  26  should  still  be  proceeded  with. 
Ail  the  deeper  therefore  were  the  satisfaction  and  thankfulness 
with  which,  as  the  days  passed  by,  the  eagerly  scanned  bulletins 
as  to  the  King's  condition  were  seen  to  be  of  an  almost  in- 
variably favourable  tenor  until,  first,  on  Saturday,  June  '28, 
the  period  of  immediate  danger  was  said  to  be  over,  and  after 
a  week  of  steady  progress  his  Majesty  was,  on  July  5,  declared 
to  be  out  of  danger. 

The  satisfactory  course  of  the  King's  recovery  rendered 
possible  the  holding,  in  the  first  week  of  July,  of  reviews  by 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
troops  who  had  come  to  England  for  the  Coronation.  Both 
of  these  ceremonials  excited  great  interest,  on  account  of  the 
singular  and  most  picturesque  diversity  of  the  types  of  humanity 
represented,  in  respect  of  colour,  physique  and  dress,  and  even 
more  by  reason  of  the  high  Imperial  significance  of  their  collec- 
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tive  presence.  This  was  very  specially  so  in  connection  with 
very  many  of  the  Colonial  troops,  who  had  endored.  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness,  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  South 
African  War,  and  won  by  their  conduct  the  highest  eulogies 
of  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener.  The  enthusiastic  cheers 
which  greeted  the  Queen  on  these  occasions  bore  testimony 
both  to  the  continued  affection  cherished  for  her,  and  to  the 
public  delight  at  the  lifting  of  the  cloud  of  anxiety  which  had 
been  hanging  so  heavily  over  the  Royal  House.  Her  Majesty, 
it  was  well  understood,  had  been  most  devoted  in  her  attend- 
ance upon  the  King  through  the  critical  phases  of  his  illness. 
Looking  forward  a  little,  it  may  be  recorded  here  that  on  July 
15,  exactly  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  operation,  the 
King  had  so  far  advanced  towards  recovery  that  he  was  able 
to  be  moved  to  his  yacht  in  the  Solent,  and  that  on  July  19 
so  early  a  day  as  the  9th  of  August  was  announced  as  pro- 
visionally fixed  for  the  Coronation. 

Notwithstanding  the  postponement  of  that  high  solemnity 
on  account  of  the  King's  illness,  there  was  published,  on  the 
day  (June  26)  originally  fixed  for  it,  a  long  list  of  Coronation 
honours — new  Peerages  and  promotions  in  the  Peerage  (includ- 
ing a  Viscounty  for  Lord  Milner),  Privy  Councillorships, 
Baronetcies,  Knighthoods,  and  promotions  in  and  memberships 
of  the  various  Orders  of  Knighthood,  and  also  many  military 
and  naval  promotions  and  decorations.  There  was  also  an- 
nounced the  institution  of  a  decoration  for  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  Empire,  to  be  conferred  after  long  and  meritorious 
service,  and  to  be  known  as  the  Imperial  Service  Order ;  and 
of  a  new  "  Order  of  Merit,"  evidently  designed  to  be  a  mark  of 
the  highest  distinction  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  first  members 
appointed  to  it  were  twelve  in  number,  viz.,  Earl  Roberts, 
Viscount  Wolseley,  Viscount  Kitchener,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Lord 
Kelvin,  Lord  Lister,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Henry  Keppek 
Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  Lecky,  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Seymour,. 
Sir  William  Huggins,  P.R.S.,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

The  most  considerable  legislative  enterprise  carried  to  com- 
pletion before  the  adjournment  in  August  was  the  Government 
Licensing  Bill,  which,  as  already  recorded,  had  been  referred 
after  its  second  reading  to  the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade. 
That  body  examined  it  with  great  care,  and  returned  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  no  very  considerable  amendments,  at 
the  beginning  of  June.  This  measure  was  generally  regarded 
with  favour  by  temperance  reformers,  as  providing,  in  several 
important  details,  a  decided  improvement  on  the  existing  law. 
In  one  or  two  respects  attempts  were  made  to  carry  reform 
further,  but  without  success.  Thus  Mr.  Broadhurst  (Leicester} 
moved  a  new  clause  (June  17)  compelling  publicans  to  supply 
the  reasonable  demands  of  travellers  for  refreshment  other  than 
intoxicating  liquor,  and  a  lively  debate  arose  thereupon,  in 
which  Members  related  the  varying  experiences  of  themselves 
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or  their  friends  when  hungry  or  thirsty  on  bicycling  expedi- 
tions. But  the  Home  Secretary  opposed  the  amendment, 
observing  that  the  true  remedy  against  a  licensed  victualler  who 
refused  to  supply  refreshment  of  a  non-intoxicating  character 
was  to  oppose  a  renewal  of  his  licence,  and  it  was  rejected,  but 
only  by  the  narrow  majority  of  173  to  154.  On  the  other  hand 
Mr.  Ritchie  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  temperance  reformers 
and  won  many  Opposition  cheers  by  the  earnestness  and  firm- 
ness with  which  he  refused  to  mitigate  or  limit  the  burden 
thrown  by  clause  4  of  the  Bill  on  the  publican  of  proving  that 
he  and  his  servants  had  taken  all  reasonable  steps  for  the 
prevention  of  drunkenness  in  any  case  where  it  was  proved 
that  a  person  had  been  drunk  on  his  premises.  Mr.  Asquith 
rigorously  supported  him,  and  so  did  the  House  by  322  to  52. 
The  Home  Secretary  was  equally  decided,  and  with  similar 
results  (June  26),  in  standing  by  another  clause  (at  first  9, 
and  afterwards  10)  of  the  Bill,  which  required  that  hencefor- 
ward excise  licences  for  the  sale  of  liquors  off  the  premises  by 
tradesmen  (particularly  grocers)  should  be  granted  or  withheld 
at  the  unqualified  discretion  of  the  justices.  The  special 
facilities  enjoyed  by  grocers  for  the  "off"  sale  of  intoxicants 
had  been  created  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1872  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  temperance.  Mr.  Ritchie  observed,  however,  that 
the  clause  withdrawing  these  special  facilities  was  founded  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  majority  report  of  the  Peel  Com- 
mission. It  had  received  the  adhesion  of  a  large  number  of 
County  Councils  and  Standing  Joint  Committees,  while  forty 
towns  had  approved  of  the  Bill  as  a  whole.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  the  number  of  grocers'  licences  had  been  doubled, 
and  the  mortality  among  women  from  intemperance  had  in  the 
same  period  risen  by  104  per  cent.,  while  among  men  the 
increase  was  only  at  the  rate  of  43  per  cent.  Special  pains,  he 
also  pointed  out,  had  been  taken  to  provide  an  adequate  right 
of  appeal  for  any  grocer  whose  licence  might  be  taken  away 
without  sufficient  reason  by  the  local  bench.  An  amendment 
for  the  omission  of  the  clause  was  rejected  by  298  votes  to  68, 
but  the  Home  Secretary  accepted  (June  28)  amendments 
protecting  the  right  of  existing  holders  of  grocers'  licences  to 
continue  holding  them,  unless  guilty  of  misconduct.  A  useful 
point  was  added  on  the  motion  of  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  (Crick- 
lade,  Wilts),  in  the  form  of  a  prohibition  of  the  holding  of 
coroner's  inquests  in  licensed  premises  where  other  suitable 
premises  had  been  provided.  The  clause  to  which  this  pro- 
hibition was  attached  already,  in  the  form  in  which  the  Bill 
came  from  the  Grand  Committee,  forbade  the  holding  of  justices' 
sessions  in  licensed  premises  or  any  room  connected  therewith. 

In  regard  to  the  strengthening  of  the  law  on  the  lines 
generally  indicated  by  the  Home  Secretary  in  his  exposition 
of  the  Bill  (see  pp.  43-4) — on  such  points  as  the  suppression 
of  public  drunkenness;  the  protection  of  a  husband  or  wife, 
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by  a  separation  order,  from  an  habitually  drunken  partner; 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  habitual  drunkards,  by 
notice  given  through  the  police  to  licensed  persons  in  their 
neighbourhood  ;  and  the  regulation  of  clubs — the  Bill  met  with 
hardly  any  opposition  in  the  Commons,  and  it  had  a  smooth 
course  through  the  Upper  House.  No  considerable  modifica- 
tion was  made  there,  but  it  was  agreed  (July  21),  on  the  motion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  instead  of  making  a  separa- 
tion order  in  the  case  of  an  habitually  drunken  wife,  the  magis- 
trates might,  if  the  wife  consented,  order  her  to  be  detained  in 
an  Inebriates'  Retreat.  To  this  the  Commons  raised  no  objec- 
tion, and  the  Bill  became  law  (Aug.  8),  with  every  promise  of 
constituting  a  really  useful  contribution  to  social  reform. 

Another  measure  from  which  good  results  were  widely 
anticipated  to  the  families  of  the  working  classes  also  became 
law,  not  under  the  auspices,  though  with  the  cordial  goodwill, 
of  the  Home  Secretary.  This  was  the  Midwives  Bill,  the 
general  scope  of  which  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  65). 
After  being  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law  and 
amended  in  some  details  but  not  in  principle  by  them,  it  was 
considered  on  report  in  the  House  of  Commons  (June  6),  when 
a  new  clause,  moved  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  (Scotland,  Liverpool), 
was  agreed  to,  providing  for  the  removal  from  the  roll  of  certified 
midwives  of  the  name  of  any  woman  guilty  of  serious  offence. 
Dr.  Ambrose  (Mayo,  W.)  moved  an  amendment  that  after 
January  1,  1905,  no  woman  should  be  entitled  to  attend 
midwifery  habitually  and  for  gain  unless  certified  under 

this  Act.  The  Home  Secretary,  however,  while  in  sympathy 
with  the  motive  of  the  amendment,  pointed  out  practical 
difficulties,  and  in  the  end  it  was  accepted,  but  its  operation 
deferred  to  1910.  It  was  also  agreed  to  add  to  the  Central 
Midwives'  Board  constituted  by  the  Bill  "one  person  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Royal  British  Nurses'  Association.''  In  the 
House  of  Lords  (June  *20)  the  Lord  Chancellor  expressed 
serious  anxiety  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Bill  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  rural  districts.  It  was,  however,  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, who  mentioned  the  significant  fact  that  no  less  than  200 
out  of  250  coroners  in  England  and  Wales  had  expressed  their 
approval  of  some  such  measure.  In  Committee  the  Lord 
Chancellor  protested  against  the  penal  clause  above  mentioned, 
which  he  said  had  been  introduced  at  the  last  minute  in  the 
House  of  Commons  without  due  investigation  as  to  its  pro- 
bable effects.  Similar  views  were  expressed  by  the  Earls  of 
Portsmouth  and  Cork,  who  feared  that  the  clause  in  question 
would  seriously  hinder  the  women  of  the  working  classes  from 
getting  the  help  they  needed  in  their  extremity  from  experienced 
if  not  trained  neighbours.  Lord  Spencer  and  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  however,  contended  that  Clause  1  of  the  Bill, 
which  was  immediately  under  consideration,  would  have  no 
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such  effect,  but  would  only,  after  April  1,  1905,  prevent  women 
from  calling  themselves  midwives  when  they  had  no  proper 
qualifications  to  that  title,  and  then,  after  a  further  interval 
of  five  years,  prevent  the  practice  of  midwifery  for  gain  by 
unqualified  women.  With  the  purport  thus  expounded  the 
clause  was  carried,  the  first  part  nem.  con.,  and  the  second 
(coming  into  operation  in  1910)  by  66  votes  to  19.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  on  the  Midwives'  Board  there  should  be  a  re- 
presentative of  the  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  Institute  for 
Nurses.  A  roll  of  certificated  midwives  was  provided  for  and 
an  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  given  to  any  woman 
thinking  herself  aggrieved  by  any  decision  of  the  Board  re- 
moving her  name  from  the  roll.  The  Bill  became  law 
July  31. 

Early  in  July  a  question  of  great  social  interest  and  import- 
ance was  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Betting.  This  was  a  strong  body,  in- 
cluding, besides  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  on  whose  motion  the 
Committee  was  formed,  the  Earls  of  Durham  (chairman), 
Derby,  Hare  wood  and  Aberdeen,  Viscounts  Cobham  and  Peel, 
and  Lords  Newton  and  Davey.  On  the  evidence  before  them 
they  held  that,  whilst  the  habit  of  making  large  bets  among 
owners  and  breeders  of  horses  had  gone  much  out  of  fashion, 
the  practice  of  betting  had  on  the  whole  increased  considerably 
of  late  years,  especially  among  the  working  classes,  with  very 
lamentable  results.  They  recommended  the  prohibition  of  the 
publication  of  bookmakers'  circulars  and  of  tipsters'  advertise- 
ments, and  the  empowering  of  magistrates  to  send  to  prison 
without  the  option  of  a  fine,  even  for  the  first  offence,  book- 
makers convicted  of  betting  in  the  streets  with  boys  or  girls. 
Other  street-betting  also  they  would  visit  with  much  heavier 
penalties  than  at  present ;  on  racecourses  they  would  confine 
bookmakers  to  definite  enclosures,  under  penalty ;  and  the 
Postmaster  General  should  be  empowered  to  stop  circulars 
relating  to  coupon  competitions  or  advertisements  of  betting 
commission  agents  and  tipsters.  No  legislation,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  was  attempted  in  pursuance  of  these  recommendations 
in  the  protracted  session  of  1902. 

The  very  important  issues  connected  with  the  question  of 
the  suspension  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Cape  Colony  are 
indicated  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  It  must  be  said  here,  how- 
ever, that,  though  not  without  misgivings,  public  opinion  at 
home  distinctly  supported  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  decision  for  the  time  at  any  rate  not  to  accede  to 
the  wish  in  this  matter  of  apparently  the  great  majority  of  the 
Cape  loyalists,  including  not  a  few  Dutch,  supported,  if  only 
unofficially,  as  it  was  before  the  peace,  by  the  great  authority 
of  Lord  Milner  himself.  The  considerations  referred  to  by  the 
High  Commissioner  in  his  letter  (published  here  June  24)  in 
favour  of  the  suspension  of  the  Cape  Constitution  were  re- 
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cognised  as  possessiDg  very  considerable  weight.  Bnt  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  despatch  (July  2)  brought  home  to  the  public 
mind  at  home  the  fact  that  the  course  urged  upon  the  Imperial 
Government  was  so  entirely  contrary  to  precedent  and  also  to 
the  theory  of  a  democratic  Empire  that  unless  the  Parliament 
of  the  Colony  in  question  flagrantly  failed  in  its  duty,  alike  to 
that  Colony  and  to  the  Empire,  there  was  no  adequate  justifi- 
cation for  so  high-handed  a  proceeding  as  its  temporary  sup- 
pression. It  was  hardly  possible  to  assume  such  failure  in 
advance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Cape  Government,  presided 
over  by  a  Minister,  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  who  had  always  been 
a  prominent  loyalist,  strenuously  opposed  the  suspension.  But 
besides  these  points  there  was  the  immensely  important  fact 
that,  as  was  well  understood  though  not  stated  in  any  Parlia- 
mentary paper,  the  feeling  of  the  other  great  self-governing 
Colonies  which  had  been  supporting  the  Imperial  cause  with  so 
much  devotion  throughout  the  war  would  have  been  emphatic- 
ally unfavourable  to  any  interference  in  the  existing  situation 
with  the  Cape  Constitution.  Speaking  (July  7)  at  a  Primrose 
League  banquet,  to  which  with  the  other  eminent  colonists 
then  in  England  he  was  invited,  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  Premier 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
*'  there  was  not  a  self-governing  part  of  the  Empire  which  had 
not  been  in  sympathy  with  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  in  his  earnest 
deprecation  of  any  interference  with  the  political  liberties  of 
the  Cape  Colony."  In  such  circumstances  it  was  generally 
felt  in  England  that,  at  any  rate  unless  the  situation  at  the  Cape 
assumed  a  definitely  much  graver  complexion,  the  position 
assumed  by  his  Majesty's  Government  would  remain  the  only 
one  possible. 

The  return  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  England  (July  12)  was 
naturally  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  demonstration  of  Royal 
and  public  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  his  services  in 
South  Africa.  He  was  met  at  Paddington  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Connaught,  and  Lord 
Roberts  and  the  headquarters  staff,  was  driven  through  great 
cheering  crowds  along  a  route  partly  kept  by  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  troops  in  England  at  the  time,  and  lined,  on  Constitu- 
tion Hill,  by  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  ladies,  to  St.  James's 
Palace.  There  he  was  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Heir- 
Apparent,  a  most  distinguished  company  meeting  him.  On  be- 
half of  the  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales  proposed  Lord  Kitchener's 
health  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogium,  and  the  famous  General, 
having  characteristically  accepted  the  compliments  paid  him  as 
given  to  the  representative  of  the  army  in  South  Africa,  pro- 
ceeded to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  received  at  the  King's  hands 
the  Order  of  Merit.  He  was,  of  course,  the  object  of  all  possible 
attentions  from  persons  of  social  distinction  and  from  public 
bodies  during  the  few  months  that  he  remained  in  England 
before  setting  forth  once  more  to  take  up  the  Commander- 
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ship-in-chief  of  the  Indian  army.  Speaking  as  the  principal 
guest  at  the  annual  South  African  dinner,  at  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  presided  (July  31)  and  presented  him  with  a  sword  of 
honour  on  behalf  of  the  Capetown  Corporation,  Lord  Kitchener 
expressed  the  "confident  hope"  that  in  South  Africa,  at  any 
rate,  the  sword  might  never  again  he  drawn  from  its  scabbard. 
He  went  on  to  pay  an  emphatic  tribute  to  Lord  Milner,  in 
whom,  he  said,  "  we  all  have  confidence." 

The  first  of  the  many  great  English  houses  in  which  Lord 
Kitchener  stayed  after  his  return  from  South  Africa  was  Hat- 
field, but  his  host  was  no  longer  Prime  Minister.  Two  days 
earlier  (July  11)  Lord  Salisbury  had  formally  resigned  the 
Privy  Seal  and  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  which  is  still 
unrecognised  by  the  law  or  the  tables  of  precedence.  It  had 
l)een  so  long  known  that  he  desired  to  lay  down  the  burdens 
of  State,  and  that  he  might  be  expected  to  do  so  shortly  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  that  the  announcement  of  the  fact  as 
having  actually  occurred  caused  comparatively  little  excitement. 
None  the  less,  however,  was  there  a  universal  feeling  that,  in 
the  phrase  twice  employed  by  Lord  Rosebery,  in  the  House 
of  Lords  (July  14),  a  "  great  figure  "  had  been  withdrawn  from 
official  life,  and  that  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  was  due  to  the 
powerful  and  high-minded  statesman  who  for  nearly  half  a 
century  had  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  public  life,  and  who 
for  thirteen  out  of  the  last  sixteen  years  had  been  head  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  Without  doubt  the  high  distinction  of 
his  personality,  elevated  alike  in  character  and  in  intellect,  even 
more  than  by  the  prestige  of  a  great  historic  name  and  station, 
had  very  materially  facilitated  the  successful  working  of  our 
political  system  under  the  new  conditions  obtaining  since  the 
Liberal  split  in  1886.  Future  historians  may  differ,  as  con- 
temporary observers  differed,  as  to  the  measure  of  success 
which  attended  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy ;  but  they  will 
know  more  than  the  critics  of  his  own  day  could  know  of  the 
true  quality  and  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  through  which  he 
had  to  steer  the  ship  of  State.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  will  recognise  as  an  achievement  of  no  ordinary  character, 
and  one  largely  due  to  Lord  Salisbury's  skill  and  judgment, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  claims  made  upon  British 
resources  by  the  South  African  war  of  1899-1902,  and  despite 
the  prevalence  of  profound  anti-British  feeling  in  very  many 
countries,  England  reached  the  Peace  for  which  she  had  fought 
without  experiencing  any  attack  or  grave  affront  from  any  other 
Power.  Reflections  of  this  nature  had  doubtless  much  to  do 
with  the  general  gratitude,  as  well  as  profound  respect,  which 
followed  Lord  Salisbury  into  his  well-earned  retirement. 

On  his  recommendation  King  Edward  sent  for  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  after  being  assured  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  his  colleagues 
generally,  undertook  (July  12)  the  succession  to  his  distin- 
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guished  uncle  in  the  Premiership,  and  also  received  the  Privy 
Seal.  The  assurances  just  mentioned  were  publicly  reiterated 
with  great  cordiality,  at  a  meeting  of  Unionist  Members  of  both 
Houses  (July  14),  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  by  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  on  behalf  of  his  father,  who  was  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  severe  cab  accident.  Mr  Balfour  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  at  the  party  meeting,  and  was  gener- 
ally cheered  on  entering  the  House  of  Commons  the  same 
afternoon,  when  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  immediately  rose 
and  very  gracefully  congratulated  the  new  Prime  Minister  on 
behalf  of  the  House  as  a  whole,  and  wished  him  all  success. 
Mr.  Balfour  was  evidently  much  touched  by  this  spontaneous 
kindness  and  the  warmth  of  the  feeling  towards  himself  gener- 
ally manifested.  He  returned  thanks  in  a  few  simple  words, 
and  then  paid  a  fitting  tribute,  which  was  largely  endorsed  by 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  to  the  great  services  of  the  Minister 
whom  he  was  succeeding.  A  similar  tribute  was  paid  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  now  become  leader  of  the  Upper  House, 
in  that  Chamber,  and  was  echoed  with  marked  warmth  by 
Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Rosebery. 

At  the  party  meeting  Mr.  Balfour  had  had  to  announce 
with  great  regret  the  approaching  retirement  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  who  was  present,  and  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  he  entirely  welcomed  Mr.  Balfour's  leadership  of  the  party, 
but  desired,  like  Lord  Salisbury,  now  that  the  troubles  of  the 
war  were  over,  to  be  released  as  soon  as  might  be  from  the 
burdens  of  office.  About  the  same  period  Lord  Cadogan,  who 
had  been  in  the  Cabinet  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  retired 
from  that  position,  as  also  did  Lord  James  of  Hereford  from 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Mr.  Balfour 
was  strongly  urged  in  some  quarters  in  the  Press,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Spectator,  to  effect  a  considerable  reconstruction 
of  the  Ministry  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  average  age 
and  increasing  the  average  energy  and  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole.  He  acted  on  that  principle  to  some  extent, 
but  the  reconstituted  Ministry  did  not  appear  to  be  as  much 
strengthened  as  it  might  have  been.  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  had 
been  Home  Secretary,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Mr.  Akers- Douglas,  from  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  entered 
the  Cabinet  as  Home  Secretary,  being  succeeded  in  his  former 
office  by  Lord  Windsor.  Mr.  Wyndham  remained  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  but  entered  the  Cabinet,  as  did  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  on  being  promoted  from  the  position  of  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  to  that  of  Postmaster-General.  Both  these 
young  statesmen  were  generally  held  to  have  shown  ample 
qualifications  for  Cabinet  rank,  and  to  be  a  distinct  accession 
to  the  councils  of  the  Crown.  The  appointment  of  Lord  Percy 
as  Under-Secretary  for  India  was  also  regarded  as  an  enlist- 
ment of  clearly  established  ability  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  while  remaining  President  of  the  Council. 
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gave  up  the  educational  duties  which  had  attached  to  that 
office,  which  in  future  were  to  be  discharged,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1900,  by  a  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Why,  however,  Lord  Londonderry  (who  had  been 
Postmaster-General)  was  selected  for  that  most  important  post 
somewhat  puzzled  the  public.  He  had,  it  was  true,  once  been 
Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  but  it  was  hardly 
supposed  in  any  quarter  that  he  possessed  many  of  the  special 
qualifications  needed  for  the  administration  of  a  department 
whose  sphere  of  work  was  being  reconstituted  by  a  highly 
controversial  measure,  on  which  the  new  Prime  Minister  was 
staking  the  whole  credit  of  his  Government.  The  appointment 
of  Sir  William  Anson,  however,  as  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Education  in  the  place  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  who 
now  retired  from  the  old  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  was  generally  approved  as  that 
of  a  broad-minded  and  well-informed  educationist. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Education  Bill  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
of  the  ordinary  session  from  the  end  of  June  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  autumn  sittings.  The  Committee  was  left  (p. 
170)  dealing  under  Clause  2  with  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
new  education  authorities  to  make  provision  for  education 
"other  than  elementary."  For  an  amendment  moved  (June 
30)  by  Mr.  C.  Grant  (Rugby,  Warwickshire)  and  modified  so  as  to 
require  that  there  should  be  no  charge  on  the  rates  for  higher 
education  unless  an  equal  sum  had  been  contributed  by  the 
Treasury,  there  was  for  the  moment  convergence  of  support 
from  different  points  of  view,  from  educational  reformers  like 
Sir  W.  Mather  (Rossendale,  Lanes.)  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  (Elland, 
W.  R.  Yorks.),  and  from  Members  like  Mr.  Chaplin  (Slea/ord, 
Lines.)  and  Major  Rasch  (Chelmsford,  Essex),  whose  chief  pre- 
occupation was  the  economy  of  county  rates.  Mr.  Balfour, 
however,  opposed  the  amendment,  as  calculated  to  result  in 
an  undesirable  centralisation  of  control  over  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  it  was  negatived  by  203  votes  to  137. 

Under  Clause  3,  as  amended  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Hob- 
house  (Somerset,  E.)  the  Council  of  any  non-county  borough  or 
urban  district  was  endowed  with  a  concurrent  power  for  raising 
money  for  education  other  than  elementary  up  to  a  penny  rate. 
It  was  understood  that  the  County  Councils  approved  of  the 
possession  of  this  measure  of  concurrent  educational  authority 
by  the  councils  of  the  smaller  areas  mentioned.  It  was,  however, 
contended,  by  no  means  without  plausibility,  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  allowing  their  ideal  of  a  single  local  educational 
authority  for  large  areas  to  drift  into  a  hazy  distance.  Clause  4 
of  the  Bill  was  in  these  terms  :  44  (1)  A  council,  in  the  application 
of  money  under  this  part  of  this  Act,  shall  not  require  that  any 
particular  form  of  religious  instruction  or  worship  shall  or  shall 
not  be  taught  or  practised  in  any  school  or  college.    (2)  In  a 
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school  or  college  receiving  a  grant  from,  or  maintained  by,  a 
council  under  this  part  of  this  Act  (a)  a  scholar  attending  as  a 
day  or  evening  scholar  shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of 
being  admitted  into  or  remaining  in  the  school  or  college,  to 
attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school,  place  of 
religious  worship,  religious  observance,  or  instruction  in  re- 
ligious subjects  in  the  school  or  college  or  elsewhere  ;  and  (b) 
the  times  for  religious  worship  or  for  any  lesson  on  a  religious 
subject  shall  be  conveniently  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  any  such  scholar  therefrom."  The  second 
subsection  was  unaltered  in  Committee,  but  the  first  was  con- 
siderably expanded  and  otherwise  amended,  so  that  when  the 
clause  ultimately  stood  part  of  the  Bill  it  ran  thus :  "  (1)  A 
council,  in  the  application  of  money  under  this  part  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  require  that  any  particular  form  of  religious  instruction 
or  worship,  or  any  religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  is 
distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination,  shall  or  shall  not  be 
taught  or  practised  in  any  school  or  college  aided,  but  not  pro- 
vided, by  the  council,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  from  or 
placed  in  any  inferior  position  in  any  school  or  college  provided 
by  the  council  on  the  ground  of  religious  belief,  and  no  cate- 
chism or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  religious  de- 
nomination shall  be  taught  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel 
so  provided." 

The  effect  of  the  discussion,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  had  been 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  remained  open  to  the  councils  to  aid 
denominational  secondary  schools — on  this  point  the  Govern- 
ment steadily  resisted  amendments  moved,  and  obtained  large 
majorities— but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  laid  down  that 
secondary  schools  actually  provided  by  the  education  authority 
should  be  undenominational.  The  amendment  securing  this 
was  moved  by  Sir  W.  Anson  (Oxford  Univ.),  accepted  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  supported  by  Sir  F.  Powell  (Wigan),  one  of  the 
most  influential  Churchmen  in  the  House.  It  was  opposed  by 
Lord  H.  Cecil  (Greenwich),  Lord  Percy  (Kensington,  S.),  and  Mr. 
J.  F.  Hope  (Brightside,  Sheffield),  but  the  minority  against  it 
oniy  numbered  29.  The  case  largely  in  the  minds  of  the 
Committee  during  the  lengthy  discussions  of  this  clause,  which 
was  ultimately  carried  (July  8)  by  175  votes  to  15,  was  that  of 
Nonconformists  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession.  Mr. 
Balfour  showed  himself  anxious  to  meet  their  case,  and  sug- 
gested that  undenominational  hostels  might  be  provided  by 
education  authorities  where  Nonconformists  could  reside  and 
obtain  education,  with  the  protection  given  by  the  latter  part 
of  the  clause,  at  neighbouring  denominational  schools  or 
colleges,  in  places  where  no  undenominational  school  or 
college  was  available.  He  also  intimated  that  the  Govern- 
ment intended  that  a  student  in  a  hostel  should  be  provided 
for  by  the  State  to  the  same  extent  as  students  in  training 
colleges. 
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The  curious  fifth  clause  (the  first  of  Part  III.  of  the  Bill) 
which  made  it  optional  with  a  local  education  authority  whether 
it  should  undertake  the  charge  of  elementary  education  as 
specified  in  the  subsequent  clauses,  and  which  was  pretty 
generally  understood  to  have  been  introduced  to  facilitate  the 
support  of  the  measure  by  Liberal  Unionists,  was  next  dealt 
with  (July  9).  It  had  been  very  widely  condemned  in  the 
Press,  and  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  (Somerset,  E.),  himself  a  Liberal 
Unionist,  moved  to  make  the  adoption  of  Part  III.  compulsory. 
Mr.  Balfour  made  a  speech  generally  favourable  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  option,  but  refused  to  treat  it  as  a  Govern- 
ment question.  The  amendment  was  resisted  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  others  who  wished  to  save  the  School 
Boards  and  to  restrict  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  but  received 
the  support  of  Dr.  Macnamara  and  a  number  of  other  Liberal 
friends  of  education  (including  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Haldane) 
and  was  carried  by  the  decisive  majority  of  271  to  102.  The 
minority  included  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain  (the  Colonial  Secretary 
was  absent  in  consequence  of  his  accident),  Sir  F.  Flannery, 
and  four  or  five  other  Unionists.  The  clause,  having  been  thus 
practically  negatived,  was  then  struck  out 

Clause  6,  which  had  now  become  5,  ran  thus :  "  The  local 
educational  authority  shall  throughout  their  area  have  the 
powers  and  duties  of  a  School  Board  and  School  Attendance 
Committee  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
1900,  and  the  control  of  all  secular  instruction  in  public 
•elementary  schools,  whether  provided  by  them  or  not,  and 
School  Boards  and  School  Attendance  Committees  shall  be 
abolished  in  that  area."  This  clause,  important  as  it  was  in 
appearance,  did  but  register  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
previous  decisions  of  the  House  on  the  Bill.  It  was  not 
seriously  contested,  and  was  added  to  the  Bill  (July  16)  by 
287  votes  to  102. 

Then,  however,  battle  was  joined,  and  maintained,  it  may 
almost  be  said,  without  intermission  for  the  rest  of  the 
Parliamentary  year.  The  leading  controversial  issue  of  the 
Bill  was  raised  on  what  was  now  Clause  6,  not  indeed  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  first  printed  (when  it  was  deferred 
to  Clause  8,  now  7),  but  as  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Balfour  for 
consideration  in  Committee.  This  clause  in  its  main  features 
ran  in  the  following  form  (from  which  its  terms  as  placed 
on  the  Statute  Book  did  not  essentially  vary) :  "  (1)  All  public 
elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authority 
shall,  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of 
a  county,  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a  number  of 
managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  by  that  council,  together 
with  a  number  not  exceeding  two  appointed  by  the  minor  local 
authority.  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council 
of  a  borough  or  urban  district,  they  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
appoint  for  any  school  provided  by  them  such  number  of 
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managers  as  they  may  determine.  (2)  All  public  elementary 
schools  not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  shall  have 
a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a  number  of  trust  managers 
not  exceeding  four  appointed  as  provided  by  this  Act,  together 
with  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  two  appointed  :  (a) 
where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a  county, 
one  by  that  council  and  one  by  the  minor  local  authority ;  and 
(6)  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a 
borough  or  urban  district,  both  by  that  authority." 

It  was  the  second  section  of  this  clause,  giving  a  standing 
majority  of  two-thirds  to  the  "  trust,"  or,  as  in  the  Act  they 
were  ultimately  described  as,  the  "foundation,"  managers  over 
the  public  representatives,  in  the  case  of  denominational  ele- 
mentary schools,  which  was,  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
main  ground  of  conflict.  It  was  this,  coupled  with  the  pro- 
vision in  a  subsequent  clause  (not  dealt  with  by  Parliament 
until  the  autumn)  for  the  maintenance  of  secular  education  in 
such  schools  (but  not  of  their  fabrics)  by  the  local  authority, 
which  furnished  the  occasion  for  a  Nonconformist  agitation 
more  passionate  in  its  expressions  than  any  which  had  been 
witnessed  for  a  generation.  It  was  the  same  combination  of 
provisions  which  furnished  the  Liberal  party  with  the  material 
for  protest  not  merely  against  the  perpetuation — it  was  even  said 
the  enhancement — of  a  Nonconformist  grievance,  but  against 
a  so-called  violation  of  the  old  connection  between  repre- 
sentation and  taxation.  Much  was  said  and  written  in  the 
newspapers  and  elsewhere  in  the  summer  as  to  possibilities  of 
compromise.  A  few  prominent  Churchmen,  notably  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  wrote  letters  advocating  the  concession  of  a  clear 
majority  on  the  boards  of  management  of  Voluntary  Schools 
to  the  representatives  of  local  authorities,  while  the  continuance 
of  the  denominational  character  of  the  schools,  they  maintained, 
might  be  secured  by  a  reservation  of  the  power  to  the  denomin- 
ational minority  of  managers  to  insist  on  the  appointment  of 
at  least  the  head  teacher  of  their  denomination,  and  to  the 
parish  clergyman  of  the  right  to  give  Church  teaching  to  Church 
children  in  the  schools.  More  or  less  similar  suggestions  were 
made  by  Archdeacon  Wilson.  Dr.  Paton,  an  eminent  Con- 
gregational minister  of  Nottingham,  said  that  in  his  opinion 
the  great  majority  of  Nonconformists  would  be  satisfied  with 
an  arrangement  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  sketched.  But 
it  was  made  evident  by  a  great  number  of  declarations  of 
collective  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  opinion  that 
the  preponderant  view  of  persons  interested  in  denominational 
schools  was  that  their  essential  value  would  be  lost,  and  they 
would  not  be  worth  carrying  on  at  all  if  a  majority  on  the 
managing  board,  by  which  the  teachers  were  selected  and 
appointed  (subject  to  the  veto  of  the  local  authority  in  any  case 
of  educational  unfitness),  were  not  reserved  to  persons  connected 
with  their  foundation.   From  their  point  of  view,  that  is  to  sayr 
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any  such  arrangement  as  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  proposed  was 
not  compromise,  but  surrender.  Moreover,  some  at  any  rate, 
if  not  all,  of  the  more  militant  Nonconformists,  such  as  the 
Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hollowell,  of  Rochdale,  refused  to  accept  any 
arrangement  which  shut  out  Nonconformists  from  the  head 
teacherships  in  Voluntary  Schools,  and  argued  that  the  only 
sound  settlement  would  be  one  confining  public  elementary 
education  to  secular  subjects.  In  these  circumstances  there 
was  no  reason  for  surprise  at  the  failure  of  a  Round  Table 
Conference  of  leading  Church  and  Nonconformist  educationists, 
which  met  at  Fulham  Palace,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  in  the  second  week  of  July,  to  formulate  any  basis 
of  agreement.  Either  side  to  the  controversy  might  be  in  the 
right,  but  the  material  for  anything  which  could  fairly  be  called 
compromise  did  not  seem  to  exist. 

When  (July  21)  Clause  6  (formerly  7)  was  taken  up,  great 
pressure  was  put  upon  the  Government  to  postpone  its  con- 
sideration till  the  autumn  session,  and  Sir  H.  Fowler,  in 
particular,  insisted  that  opportunity  should  be  given  to  moderate 
men  on  both  sides  to  put  their  heads  together  with  a  view 
to  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  controversy.  Mr.  Balfour, 
however,  reminded  the  Opposition  that  from  the  first  the 
Government  intended  that  in  the  case  of  Voluntary  Schools 
the  denominational  representatives  should  be  in  a  majority  on 
the  boards  of  management.  There  had  already  been  plenty 
of  time  for  arriving  at  a  compromise ;  but  he  regretted  to  say 
it  had  become  perfectly  clear  that  the  militant  Nonconformists 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  what  they  called  the 
popular  control  and  management  of  denominational  schools. 
The  Government  could  not  adopt  their  views  without  violating 
their  principles  and  pledges  and  betraying  those  who  had  sent 
them  to  Parliament.  A  motion  to  report  progress  was  nega- 
tived by  213  to  93. 

Upon  an  early  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  H.  Roberts 
(Denbigh,  W.),  with  the  object  of  securing  the  nomination  of 
managers  in  all  elementary  schools  by  the  local  authority,  Mr. 
Balfour,  while  opposing  the  suggestion,  stated  that  the  managers 
of  Voluntary  Schools  would  be  absolutely  under  the  control  of 
the  local  authority  in  respect  of  secular  education.  This  view 
of  the  purport  of  the  Bill,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  being  doubtful,  was 
confirmed  by  the  Attorney-General.  The  amendment  having 
been  rejected  by  a  great  majority,  Mr.  Balfour  a  little  later 
argued  that  the  Ministerial  proposal  embodied  an  honest  en- 
deavour to  introduce  an  elective  and  local  element  into  the 
management  of  the  Voluntary  Schools,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  their  denominational  character.  Mr.  Bryce,  how- 
ever, declared  that  even  as  amended  the  Bill  would  rather 
aggravate  than  diminish  Nonconformist  grievances.  The 
Government,  he  said,  were  proposing  to  deprive  the  denomi- 
national schools  of  that  public  interest  which  ought  to  be  their 
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chief  support.  It  was  the  civic  right  of  the  ratepayers  to  con- 
trol these  schools  in  the  future,  as  they  would  have  to  support 
them.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  reply,  reminded  the  Opposition  that 
under  the  Bill  secular  education  would  be  transferred  absolutely 
to  a  popularly  elected  body,  and  that  secular  education  was, 
after  all,  the  subject  with  which  the  Bill  was  chiefly  concerned. 
As  to  religious  education,  it  was  to  be  placed  in  every  denom- 
inational school  under  a  board  of  six  members,  one  of  whom 
might  be  the  parson,  it  was  true ;  but  the  other  five  would  be 
laymen,  two  of  whom  would  be  representatives  nominated  by 
a  popularly  elected  body.  In  these  circumstances  he  maintained 
that  it  was  ludicrous  to  say  that  the  Bill  left  untouched  the 
one-man  clerical  management  of  schools  of  which  the  Opposition 
complained  so  bitterly  in  the  country. 

The  grievance  of  Nonconformists  in  "  single-school "  dis- 
tricts, said  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  to  number  8,000,  was  raised 
on  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  McKenna  to  the  effect  that 
denominational  schools  to  which  parents  were  obliged  to  send 
their  children,  because  there  were  no  alternative  schools  within  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  should  be  regarded  as  schools  provided 
by  the  local  authority.  Mr.  Balfour,  while  admitting  that  in  a 
single-school  district  Nonconformists  sometimes  suffered  hard- 
ship, reminded  the  Committee  that  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  a  correlative  grievance  in  districts  where  there 
was  only  a  Board  School.  At  any  rate,  the  Bill  did  something 
to  mitigate  the  grievance,  for  it  sanctioned  the  construction 
of  new  schools  where  that  was  found  to  be  desirable.  The 
amendment  he  could  not  assent  to,  as  its  immediate  effect  would 
be  to  undenominationalise  a  large  number  of  schools.  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  admitting  the  grievance,  was  in  favour  of  supple- 
menting the  remedy  provided  by  the  Bill  by  allowing  different 
religious  teachers  to  enter  the  schools  and  teach  the  children 
of  their  respective  denominations.  At  the  time  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  was  understood  to  express  his  readiness  to  support  at 
a  future  date  an  amendment  promised  by  Lord  H.  Cecil  in  the 
sense  just  indicated,  "if  it  were  done  all  round."  Mr.  Balfour 
observed  that  if  a  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty  could  be 
arrived  at  on  the  lines  in  question,  he  should  be  satisfied,  pro- 
viding of  course  that  it  was  applied  to  Board  as  well  as  Volun- 
tary Schools.  The  Nonconformists,  however,  he  said,  had 
opposed  any  such  principle  in  the  debates  on  the  Education 
Bill  of  1896,  and  what  the  Opposition  appeared  to  him  now 
to  want  was  the  absolute  popular  control  of  the  Voluntary 
Schools.  Mr.  McKenna's  amendment  was  defeated  by  24H 
votes  to  124. 

When  the  question  came  up  once  more  (July  30),  the 
Opposition  were  invigorated  by  the  result  of  the  North  Leeds 
election.  That  constituency  since  it  was  formed  in  1885  had 
been  held  for  the  Conservatives  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson  (raised 
to  the  peerage  in  June  as  Lord  Allerton),  whose  majority  had 
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increased  at  each  general  election  till  in  1900  it  stood  at  2,517. 
In  these  circumstances  the  return  of  the  Liberal  candidate,  Mr. 
Rowland  Barran,  by  a  majority  of  758  over  his  Conservative 
opponent,  Sir  A.  Lawson,  was  clearly  not  an  event  which  could 
be  explained  away  by  the  fact  that  Sir  A.  Lawson,  while  a 
highly  respected  local  man  of  business,  was  an  exceptionally 
poor  public  speaker.  The  election  was  mainly  fought  on  the 
Education  Bill,  and  there  was  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that, 
whether  correctly  or  incorrectly  understood,  that  measure  was- 
unpopular  in  what  had  been  an  urban  Conservative  stronghold. 
In  addition  to  this  untoward  circumstance,  the  Irish  Nationalist 
support  of  the  Bill  seemed  to  have  become  precarious.  Mr. 
Dillon  moved  (July  30)  an  amendment  excepting  single-school 
districts  from  the  operation  of  the  second  sub-section  with  regard 
to  the  boards  of  management  of  Voluntary  Schools.  Mr.  Balfour, 
however,  absolutely  refused  to  be  a  party  to  taking  away  from 
any  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  by  force  majeure  their  denomin- 
ational character.  As  to  the  figures  used  during  the  debate, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  single-school  parishes  wa& 
something  less  than  7,500,  from  many  of  which,  moreover,  the 
schools  of  neighbouring  parishes  were  easily  accessible.  Of 
these  7,500  schools,  some  5,600  were  Church  Schools.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  made  a  vehement  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
Government  seemed  determined  on  an  educational  civil  war. 
On  this  amendment  the  Government  majority  sank  to  41 — 
230  votes  to  189 — eight  Unionists,  including  Mr.  Middlemore, 
a  Birmingham  Unionist  Churchman  who  had  spoken  for  the 
amendment,  voting  with  the  Opposition,  and  several  others 
abstaining. 

After  this,  however,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Ministerialists 
appeared  to  have  felt  a  call  upon  them  to  present  a  stronger 
front,  and  though  a  series  of  subsequent  amendments  presented 
in  various  lights  the  case  for  an  increase  in  the  representative 
element  on  the  boards  of  management  of  Voluntary  Schools,  the 
Government  preponderance  in  the  division  lobbies  was  main- 
tained at  a  very  much  higher  level.  It  was  generally  recog- 
nised that,  whether  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Government 
in  defence  of  the  denominational  character  of  the  Voluntary 
Schools  was  sound  or  not,  the  new  Prime  Minister  exhibited 
a  remarkable  degree  of  skill  and  resource,  and  admirable  temper, 
in  his  conduct  of  protracted  debates  in  which  the  same  kind  of 
issue  was  constantly  reproduced  under  very  slightly  varying 
form 8.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  his  utterances  at  this 
period  was  made  (Aug.  1)  in  reply  to  an  appeal  from  Sir  M. 
Foster,  the  much-respected  member  for  London  University, 
who  (speaking  from  the  Ministerial  benches)  urged  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  difficult,  with  the  aid  of  the  Government's  legal 
advisers,  to  devise  some  scheme  acceptable  to  all  parties,  which 
would  both  secure  the  public  an  adequate  control  over  Volun- 
tary Schools  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  denominational 
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character.  The  question,  Mr.  Balfour  said  in  reply,  which  they 
really  had  to  settle,  was  whether  the  denominational  schools 
were  to  be  left  to  the  denominations  or  were  to  be  taken  away 
from  them.  Having  dwelt  on  the  absolute  control  reserved  by 
the  Bill  to  the  local  authority  over  the  secular  education  in 
these  schools,  where  also  that  authority  could  veto  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  teacher  whom  they  thought  incompetent,  and 
dismiss  any  teacher  who  had  been  shown  to  be  incompetent, 
he  went  on  to  say  that  apparently  nothing  would  satisfy  gentle- 
men opposite  whom  it  was  sought  to  conciliate,  and  whom, 
Heaven  knew,  he  himself  wished  to  conciliate,  if  it  was  in  his 
power,  but  an  arrangement  that  the  teacher  should  be  elected 
by  some  body  that  did  not  represent  the  denomination.  The 
Committee  had  got  down  to  that  narrow  issue.  It  was  vain 
to  hope  that  all  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  state  of  things  like 
that  could  be  avoided  by  a  clause  drawn  up  by  a  competent 
lawyer.  It  was  quite  impossible  that  they  should  honestly — 
he  had  almost  said  without  profanity — try  to  work  a  system 
under  which  those  who  selected  the  teacher  and  those  who 
could  dismiss  the  teacher  belonged  perhaps  to  no  denomination 
or  belonged  to  a  denomination  antagonistic  to  the  original 
owners  of  the  school,  and  yet  had  to  make  the  teacher  teach 
denominational  religion  in  the  school,  and  had  to  superintend 
his  teaching  of  denominational  religion  in  the  school  and  see 
that  he  conducted  it  effectively.  He  could  not  imagine  a  system 
more  unworkable.  He  could  not  imagine  a  system  which  would 
be  more  repulsive  to  any  man  of  true  religious  instincts.  Mr. 
Bryce  said  that  the  sincerity  with  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  expressed  his  opinion  had  impressed  them  all.  He 
believed,  however,  that  a  solution  could  be  found,  and  that  only 
time,  thought  and  good  intent  were  needed  to  attain  it. 

Further  time  having  been  spent  on  various  amendments 
directed  to  the  creation  of  a  predominant  public  representation 
on  the  management  of  Voluntary  Schools,  all  of  which  were 
rejected  by  majorities  ranging  from  HI  to  134,  a  final  debate 
took  place  (Aug.  7)  on  the  question  that  the  management  clause 
should  stand  part  of  the  Bill.  It  was  well  maintained  but  did 
not  present  any  novel  feature.  Towards  its  close  Mr.  Asquith 
insisted  that  the  public  voice  should  have  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  management  of  institutions  which  were  sup- 
ported out  of  public  funds.  He  quite  admitted  that  they  must 
maintain  the  denominational  character  of  the  schools,  but  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  sustain  the  proposition  that  in 
order  to  protect  their  denominational  character  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  management  had  to  be  given  to  the  denomination. 
He  would  be  perfectly  willing  that  the  appointment  of  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  should  rest  with  the  denominational  managers, 
but  he  would  never  consent  to  the  whole  teaching  staff  being 
appointed  by  them,  because  it  would  mean  the  exclusion  of  Non- 
conformists from  the  whole  teaching  profession.    Mr.  Balfour 
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remarked  that  if  Mr.  Asquith's  holiday  meditations  led  him  to  a 
plan  which  would  reconcile  the  apparently  irreconcilable — the 
preservation  of  the  denominational  character  of  the  schools,  and 
the  provision  of  a  popular  majority  on  the  board  of  managers- 
he  would  indeed  De  happy,  because  he  would  have  solved  a 
riddle  on  which  the  best  brains  of  the  country  had  been  work- 
ing for  years  without  finding  a  satisfactory  answer.  After  some 
concluding  observations  from  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  the 
clause  was  carried  by  220  votes  to  98 ;  and  for  the  next  two 
months  the  venue  of  this  controversy  was  changed  to  the 
country. 

The  incidents  of  the  session  up  to  August  8  which  remain 
to  be  recorded  must  be  dealt  with  very  briefly.  Space  will  only 
allow,  for  example,  of  the  barest  mention  that  in  the  House 
of  Lords  (July  17)  the  Government  accepted,  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Monkswell,  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  earliest 
possible  steps  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  state 
of  things  disclosed  in  the  report  of  the  War  Office  Committee 
on  Military  Education.  That  was  indeed  a  grave  state  of  things, 
so  far  as  related  to  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst, 
where,  according  to  the  Committee,  lack  of  supervision  led  to 
■divided  responsibility ;  no  inducement  was  offered  to  cadets  to 
work,  and  the  instructors  had  no  inducement  to  teach.  The 
report  seemed  to  be  emphasised  by  disorders  which  occurred 
at  Sandhurst  during  the  summer,  though  Lord  Roberts  was 
much  criticised,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press,  for  in 
the  first  instance  rusticating  twenty-nine  students  who  could 
not  prove  an  alibi  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  of  a  series  of 
mysterious  fires  in  the  college.  With  the  exception  of  two, 
they  were,  as  the  result  of  subsequent  inquiry  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief into  their  individual  cases,  exonerated  with 
regard  to  the  fires.  A  new  commandant — Colonel  G.  C.  Kitson, 
C.M.G.,  was  appointed  to  the  college  in  August. 

Foreign  affairs  were  discussed  less  frequently  than  in  many 
recent  sessions.  In  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Foreign 
Office  vote  (July  4),  Sir  C.  Dilke  gave  expression  to  the  belief, 
which  naturally  caused  sorrow  and  uneasiness  where  it  was 
entertained,  that  British  diplomacy  had  somehow  succeeded 
in  diminishing  the  cordiality  of  the  old  friendship  with  Italy, 
all  the  more  to  be  regretted  in  view  of  a  recent  obvious  drawing 
together  of  Italy  and  France.  Mr.  Bryce  thought  the  Franco- 
Italian  arrangement  would  be  of  no  concern  to  us,  unless,  indeed, 
it  affected  Morocco,  whereas  he  gathered  that  it  only  related  to 
Tripoli  and  Albania.  Other  speakers  were  anxious  about  the 
Far  Eastern  situation.  In  the  course  of  a  general  reply,  Lord 
Cranborne  (Under  Foreign  Secretary)  practically  admitted  that 
an  understanding  arrived  at  some  time  previously  between  this 
country  and  France,  embracing  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli,  might 
have  caused  some  soreness  in  Italy,  but  maintained  that  assur- 
ances had  been  given  with  the  effect  of  removing  any  such 
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feeling  from  the  breast  of  our  old  friend.  He  rapidly  proceeded 
to  make  an  observation  which  was  not  uncalculated  to  cause 
some  soreness  on  the  part  of  our  new  friend — Japan.  For, 
replying  to  a  remark  of  Sir  C.  Dilke's  that  we  might  have 
secured  the  Japanese  alliance  earlier,  the  Under-Secretary  had 
the  misfortune  to  say,  44  It  is  not  for  us  to  seek  treaties,  we 
grant  them."  As  to  the  concessions  secured  or  sought  by  other 
Powers  in  China,  he  did  not  think  that  they  gave  us  cause  for 
just  uneasiness  or  resentment.  Our  own  subjects  were  not 
always  energetic  in  exploiting  the  concessions  which  had  been 
obtained  for  them ;  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  did  its  best  to  encourage  British  enterprise. 

The  Prime  Minister  had  to  explain  (July  7)  that  the  Under- 
Secretary's  unlucky  phrase  was  only  used  with  the  intention 
of  combating  the  idea  that  the  position  of  England  was  such 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  grasp  at  any  alliance  which 
offered ;  that  with  Japan,  Mr.  Balfour  conveyed,  was  of  course 
contracted  on  terms  of  absolute  equality.  A  similar  explanation 
was  given  (July  18)  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
during  a  general  statement  on  foreign  affairs.  In  its  course  the 
Foreign  Secretary  mentioned  the  interesting  fact  that,  inas- 
much as,  the  Chinese  indemnity  being  payable  in  gold,  the 
depreciation  in  silver  had  practically  added  some  90,000,000 
taels  to  her  obligation,  his  Majesty's  Government  had  pro- 
posed to  the  other  Powers  that  there  should  be  some  abatement 
of  their  collective  demands,  and  they  hoped  to  obtain  support 
for  this  suggestion.  Lord  Lansdowne  went  on  to  deny  that 
there  had  been  any  friction  between  the  contingent  of  British 
troops  at  Shanghai  and  any  of  the  foreign  contingents.  Negotia- 
tions for  improving  the  terms  of  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  China  were,  he  said,  proceeding  between  Sir  James 
Mackay  and  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Pekin  Govern- 
ment, and  Sir  James  Mackay  was  hopeful  that  they  would  lead 
to  satisfactory  results.  Generally  our  policy  remained  what 
it  had  been  in  the  past.  We  were  anxious  to  take  no  step  that 
might  tend  towards  a  partition  of  China  or  towards  placing  her 
Government  under  the  tutelage  of  any  foreign  Power,  while  we 
desired  to  obtain  the  utmost  freedom  for  the  commerce  of  all 
nations. 

As  to  Italy,  there  had  never,  it  was  true,  been  (as  some 
people  seemed  to  think)  an  alliance  with  that  Power  of  the 
same  character  as  our  alliance  with  Japan.  But  44  we,  at  any 
rate,"  Lord  Lansdowne  said,  had  44  never  receded  "  from  the 
declaration  of  community  in  objects  between  that  country  and 
ourselves  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  adjoining  seas,  which  we  had  made  on 
the  occasion  of  an  44  exchange  of  views  "  in  1887.  Further,  at 
the  present  moment  our  relations  with  Italy  were  of  a  perfectly 
cordial  character,  and  we  were  receiving  support  from  the  Italian 
Government  in  our  operations  on  the  coast  of  Somali  land. 
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On  the  Irish  Estimates  (July  23  and  24)  Mr.  Wyndham's 


servile  and  degraded  had  superseded  the  ordinary  criminal  courts. 
The  Chief  Secretary's  Land  Bill  (with  which  no  progress  had 
been  made)  was  a  miserable  makeshift  of  a  remedy  for  a  state 
of  things  admittedly  calling  for  radical  reform.  Much  was  made 
by  Mr.  Redmond  of  the  fact  that  the  signatures  of  Lord  Clon- 
brock  and  Lord  Barrymore  (Mr.  Smith-Barry  having  lately 
become  Peer  with  that  title)  were  attached,  as  those  of  Lords 
Commissioners,  to  a  proclamation  extending  the  sphere  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Crimes  Act,  they  being  members  of  the  landlords' 
combination  for  the  defeat  of  the  United  Irish  League.  On  this 
certainly  unfortunate  circumstance  Mr.  Morley  also  dwelt,  and 
it  was  no  sufficient  answer  to  say,  as  the  Chief  Secretary  did, 
that,  as  the  Government  bore  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  policy  of  the  Crimes  Act  proclamation,  the  question  who 
signed  it  was  of  very  little  consequence.  On  the  merits,  he 
maintained,  and  no  doubt  with  truth,  that  the  Irish  Executive 
had  put  the  Crimes  Act  more  extensively  in  force  in  order  to 
defend  private  liberty.  Mr.  Dillon  was  more  violent  than  usual, 
and  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  said  that  if  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  when 
he  recently  steamed  into  Bantry  Bay,  had  landed  an  army  and 
100,000  rifles,  every  young  man  worth  his  salt  would  have  joined 
the  invaders.  The  minority  for  the  reduction  of  the  vote  for 
the  Chief  Secretary's  office  mustered  as  many  as  135  votes, 
some  fifty  or  sixty  Liberals  probably  holding  with  Mr.  Morley 
that  no  sufficient  case  had  been  made  out  for  the  Crimes  Act 
proclamation,  and  some  being  also  influenced  by  the  question 
of  the  landlord  signatures. 

More,  perhaps,  of  chivalry  than  of  his  usual  sound  judg- 
ment was  apparent  in  Sir  Edward  Grey's  attempt,  made 
entirely  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  secure  a  rehearing  of  the 
case  of  Sir  R.  Buller  by  the  House  of  Commons.  He  moved 
(July  17)  to  reduce  the  War  Office  salaries  vote  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  unfair  position  in  which  Sir  R.  Buller  had 
been  placed  by  the  partial  and  unexplained  publication  of  selected 


urged  that  the  gallant  general  had  really  rendered  great  services 
in  Natal ;  that  they  had  been,  in  effect,  recognised  in  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Aldershot  command ;  and  that  his  enforced  retire- 
ment after  his  Westminster  speech  was  a  step  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  taken  without  giving  him  a  trial.  He  was  supported 
by  Sir  J.  Kennaway  (Honiton,  Devon).  Mr.  Brodrick  (War 
Secretary)  made  a  speech  in  reply,  in  which  he  said  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  make  any  general  publication  of  the 
telegrams,  for  that  would  make  confidential  military  communi- 
cations impossible  in  future.  But  he  said  that  the  attack  on 
Colenso  was  "  universally  admitted  by  all  military  men  to  have 
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been  ill-conceived  and  ill-executed/'  and  asked  what  publication 
of  papers  could  conceivably  lessen  Sir  R.  Buller's  responsibility 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  guns  on  that  occasion,  or  do  away 
with  the  painful  feeling  caused  by  his  suggestion,  heliographed 
to  Sir  G.  White,  that  Ladysmith  should  be  surrendered  after 
one  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  it.  His  attempted  vindica- 
tion of  the  Government's  treatment  of  Sir  R.  Buller,  however, 
laid  him  open  to  the  very  plausible  remark  of  Lord  H.  Cecil's, 
that  the  moral  of  the  case  seemed  to  be  that  a  general  might 
with  impunity  lose  battles  or  abandon  garrisons,  but  that  there 
could  be  no  mercy  for  him  if  he  made  an  indiscreet  speech  after 
luncheon.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  thought  that  in  the 
selection  of  telegrams  Sir  R.  Buller  had  had  hard  measure,  and 
hoped  the  case  would  come  into  the  general  inquiry  promised 
by  the  Government  into  the  war.  Mr.  C.  Lowther  (Eskdale, 
Cumberland)  thought  that  Sir  C.  Warren,  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  Sir  R.  Buller,  ought  also  to  have  a  chance  of  defend- 
ing himself.  Sir  E.  Grey  ultimately  offered  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  but  the  House  refused,  and  it  was  rejected  by  236  votes 
to  98,  the  minority  containing  some  forty  Irish  Nationalists. 

On  July  29  Mr.  Chamberlain  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  first  time  since  his  severe  cab  accident  early 
in  the  month,  and  was  received  with  general  cheering  and 
congratulated  by  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  on  his  recovery. 
The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  proceeded  in  a  spirit  friendly  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  distinctly  less  so  to  Lord  Milner,  to  ask 
a  number  of  questions  about  South  Africa.  The  difference  was 
regretted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  reply,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  touched  first,  as  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  had  done 
in  his  interrogatories,  on  the  conference  which  was  still  going 
on  with  the  Colonial  Premiers.  He  could  not,  he  said,  as  yet 
make  any  statement  on  the  subject,  but  he  assured  the  Com- 
mittee that  all  the  members  of  the  conference  were  animated  by 
the  desire  to  draw  closer  together  the  different  portions  of  the 
Empire.  While  the  Government  did  not  wish  to  go  one  step 
beyond  what  was  justified  by  public  opinion  in  this  country  and 
in  the  Colonies,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  conference  would  be 
without  result.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  when  it  was 
concluded  it  would  be  found  that  a  step  had  been  made  towards 
that  entire  union  to  which  he  looked  forward  in  the  future.  In 
regard  to  South  Africa  he  said,  among  other  things,  that  there 
was  no  idea  of  "packing"  the  country  with  British  colonists. 
The  Dutch  would  probably  always  outnumber  the  British  in 
the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
Transvaal.  But  the  potential  agricultural  wealth  of  these 
countries  was  enormous,  and  as  the  number  of  people  upon  the 
land  must  be  increased  in  order  that  this  wealth  might  be 
developed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  import  British  settlers. 
There  would  be  no  arbitrary  expropriation,  but  Boers  who 
owned  vast  tracts  of  land  might  be  willing  to  part  with  portions 
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of  their  estates  in  order  that  they  might  be  cultivated  effectively. 
Mr.  Bryce  having  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Government 
would  not  become  a  landlord  on  a  vast^cale  in  the  new  Colonies, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  the  object  of  the  Government  would 
not  be  to  act  as  landlord  permanently,  but  to  convert  its  tenants 
into  owners. 

Supported  by  Sir  E.  Grey,  who  was  one  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission who  reported  upon  them  in  1896,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
(July  31)  secured  a  supplementary  vote  of  250,000/.  for  the 
West  Indian  Colonies.  Good  results,  he  explained,  had  in 
various  cases  been  attained  through  the  adoption  by  the 
Government  of  suggestions  made  by  the  Royal  Commission, 
but  this  grant  was  wanted  to  enable  the  sugar  industry  to  tide 
over  the  interval  between  the  present  time  and  the  date  for  the 
abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties,  under  the  terms  of  the  Conven- 
tion recently  concluded  at  Brussels. 

Members  specially  interested  in  questions  of  Imperial  de- 
fence, like  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  ex- 
pressed definite  gratification  at  a  statement  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  during  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Appropriation  Bill  (Aug.  6),  when,  Major  Seely  {Isle  of  Wight) 
having  complained  of  what  he  held  to  be  the  lack  of  co-ordina- 
tion in  our  schemes  of  naval  and  military  defence,  Mr.  Balfour 
observed  that  too  much  attention  could  not  be  paid  to  the  larger 
problems  of  strategy,  partly  military,  partly  naval,  which  the 
defence  of  this  country  involved.  The  problem  of  Imperial 
defence,  he  went  on  to  say,  for  a  dominion  so  widely  spread 
as  ours  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  that  any 
Government  could  be  called  upon  to  face;  and  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  doing  their  best  to  grapple  with  it.  This  was 
indeed  an  announcement  of  good  omen  for  the  early  days  of  a 
new  Premiership. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  King's  Message  to  His  People — The  Coronation :  Public  Feeling ;  The  Solem- 
nity in  Westminster  Abbev;  General  Rejoicings  and  Thanksgivings — The 
King's  Gift  to  the  Nation— The  Naval  Review— The  Royal  Yachting  Cruise 
— Arrival  of  the  Boer  Generals;  Their  Correspondence  and  Interview  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  Their  Appeal  to  the  *'  Civilised  World  " — The  Imperial 
Conference ;  Colonial  Contributions  to  the  Navy  Increased ;  Resolutions  on 
Commercial  Relations  and  other  Subjects — Trade  Union  Congress  in 
London;  Votes  against  Compulsory  Arbitration,  and  for  Legislation  as  to 
Rights  of  Organised  Labour— Sevenoaks  Election — Agitation  against  Educa- 
tion Bill ;  Leeds  Meeting ;  Dissatisfaction  among  Birmingham  Liberal 
Unionists ;  Meeting  Addressed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  Rally  of  Opinion  for 
the  Bill ;  Mr.  Balfour's  Manchester  Speech— The  Rhodes  Scholarships 
Scheme— Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  on  Outside  Influences  at  the  War  Office ; 
Mr.  Brodrick's  Reply — Re-assembling  of  Parliament ;  Irish  Scenes — Educa- 
tion Bill  Committee ;  School  Maintenance  Clause,  Kenyon-Slaney  and 
other  Amendments — Church  Discontent — Committee  Continued  and  ulti- 
mately Closured  by  Compartments— The  Bill  in  the  Lords ;  The  Primate's 
Speech ;  Illness  and  Death  ;  Bishop  of  Manchester's  Amendment  Carried 
against  Government — Bill  in  Commons  again,  and  Finally  Passed — London 
Water  Bill  Passed — Other  Measures  Passed — Grants  to  New  Colonies — Sugar 
Convention  Approved— Memorandum  on  Naval  Education — Venesuelan 
Difficulty— Close  of  the  Year. 

King  Edward's  recovery  from  his  illness  proceeded  so  steadily 
and  rapidly,  under  the  influence  of  the  breezes  of  the  Solent, 
that  the  surprisingly  early  date  of  August  9 — less  than  seven 
weeks  from  his  severe  operation— found  bim  fully  able  to  sus- 
tain the  physical  fatigues  and  the  great  emotional  stress  of  the 
high  solemnity  of  the  Coronation.  On  August  6  he  returned 
with  the  Queen  to  London,  and  on  the  8th  there  was  published 
the  following  message,  conveying,  as  was  authoritatively  stated, 
the  entirely  personal  and  spontaneous  expression  of  his  Majesty's 
feelings : — 

"  To  My  People — On  the  eve  of  my  Coronation,  an  event 
which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  important 
in  my  life,  I  am  anxious  to  express  to  my  people  at  home  and 
in  the  Colonies  and  in  India  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the 
deep  sympathy  which  they  have  manifested  towards  me  during 
the  time  that  my  life  was  in  such  imminent  danger. 

"  The  postponement  of  the  ceremony  owing  to  my  illness 
caused,  I  fear,  much  inconvenience  and  trouble  to  all  those  who 
intended  to  celebrate  it ;  but  their  disappointment  was  borne 
by  them  with  admirable  patience  and  temper.  The  prayers  of 
my  people  for  my  recovery  were  heard ;  and  I  now  offer  up  my 
deepest  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence  for  having  preserved  my 
life  and  given  me  strength  to  fulfil  the  important  duties  which 
devolve  upon  me  as  the  Sovereign  of  this  great  Empire. 

"  Edwabd  R.  and  I. 
"  Buckingham  Palace,  August  8,  1902." 
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The  morning  of  August  9  dawned  brightly,  but  as  the  hours 
wore  on  the  skies  became  grey,  and  rain  fell  for  a  short  time 
after  the  King  and  Queen  had  returned  from  the  Abbey  to 
Buckingham  Palace.    The  absence  of  bright  sunshine,  how- 
ever, or  at  least  of  the  heat  which  in  August  commonly  accom- 
panies it,  was  probably  an  advantage  to  the  multitudes  of 
spectators  who  waited  for  many  hours  on  their  feet  in  the 
streets,  at  some  points  very  inconveniently  packed.    Great  as 
were  the  numbers  of  those  who  lined  the  route  by  which  their 
Majesties  passed,  they  were,  doubtless,  smaller  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  Coronation  had  taken  place  on  the  date 
originally  fixed.    For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  inevitable  that 
very  many  persons  who  had  arranged  to  come  or  had  actually 
come  to  London  from  the  country,  and  even  from  the  Colonies 
and  foreign  countries,  especially  the  United  States,  for  June 
26,  should  find  it  impossible  to  be  present  in  August ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  a  spectacle,  the  procession  connected 
with  the  Coronation  had  lost  some  impressive  features,  and 
therefore  somewhat  of  its  drawing  power,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Heirs-Apparent  and  other  near  representatives  of  great 
European  monarchies  who  had   assembled  for  the  original 
date.    The  foreign  Princes  who  were  present  on  August  9  were 
members  of  minor  reigning  houses  closely  connected  by  ties  of 
blood  with  the  King  or  Queen.    But  this  circumstance  was  in 
happy  accord  with  the  whole  character  of  an  occasion  which,  as, 
with  much  felicity,  Lord  Rosebery  said,  took  pre-eminently  the 
aspect  of  a  family  festival.   The  whole  British  nation  had  passed, 
in  the  shock  of  the  first  announcement  of  the  King's  illness, 
and  in  the  keen  anxiety  as  to  its  issue,  through  an  experience 
which  drew  closer  its  bonds  of  unity  within  itself  and  with 
him  as  its  head.   Thus  the  merely  spectacular  element  was  less, 
and  the  sacramental  quality  of  the  occasion  was  distinctly  more 
prominent  on  August  9  than  it  would,  or  could,  have  been  on 
June  26.    There  was  great  joy  in  the  aspect  of  those  who 
enthusiastically  acclaimed  the  progress  of  their  Majesties  to 
and  from  the  Abbey,  but  there  was  a  touch  of  sobriety  also, 
as  in  those  who,  having  emerged  from  a  great  shadow,  no 
longer  look  only  at  the  surface.    And  so  it  might  be  truly  said 
that  they,  and  as  represented  through  them  the  whole  British 
nation  and  Empire,  who  had  sorrowed  so  genuinely  over  the 
King's  weakness  and  suffering,  joined  with  the  privileged  and 
brilliant  throng  who  in  the  sacred  building  itself  participated 
in  one  of  the  most  stately  and  impressive  religious  services  ever 
held  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  supreme  interest  of  that  great  solemnity  there 
was  but  one  voice  from  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  of  actually 
witnessing  it.  From  every  point  of  view — spectacular,  musical, 
national  and  religious — it  achieved  the  profoundest  impression. 
The  interior  of  the  historic  fabric  itself  had  been  treated  for  the 
occasion  with  taste  and  reverence.    The  temporary  galleries, 
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concealing  the  tawdry  monuments  of  later  centuries  which  had 
filled  up  the  arches,  were  draped  with  blue  and  amber;  the 
floor  of  the  theatre,  or  great  platform  on  which  the  Coronation 
was  to  take  place,  and  of  the  nave,  was  carpeted  with  deep 
blue ;  and  the  altar  was  vested  in  red  and  adorned  with  gold 
plate.  Soon  after  7  A.M.  the  privileged  spectators  began  to 
seek  their  places,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  all  the  galleries  were 
thronged  with  an  assemblage  of  a  most  striking  and  represen- 
tative character,  including  Peers  and  Peeresses  in  the  robes  of 
their  ranks ;  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Court  dress 
or  uniform,  with  their  wives,  daughters,  or  sisters ;  distinguished 
foreign  visitors,  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Body ;  Cabinet 
Ministers,  the  Colonial  Prime  Ministers,  Privy  Councillors, 
Judges,  Civil  servants,  and  representatives  of  municipalities 
and  of  various  religious  denominations.  Between  9  and  10 
a.m.  the  Sub-Dean  of  Westminster,  Canon  Duckworth  (who 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  service  discharged,  by  the 
King's  permission,  the  functions  which  otherwise  would  have 
fallen  to  the  aged  Dean,  Dr.  Bradley)  and  the  Prebendaries 
took  the  Regalia  from  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  to  the  Chapel 
of  Henry  VII.  There  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  of 
Oxford  sang  the  Litany  (which,  in  order  somewhat  to  curtail 
the  Coronation  service,  was  not  included  in  it.  as  according  to 
custom  it  would  have  been).  The  Regalia  were  dedicated,  and 
then  borne  back  to  the  temporary,  and  very  tastefully  con- 
structed, annexe,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  whence  they 
were  carried  in  front  of  their  Majesties  up  the  nave  and  placet! 
on  the  altar. 

On  the  appearance,  first  of  the  Queen,  and  then  of  the 
King,  the  Westminster  boys  in  the  triforiura,  according  to 
privileged  custom,  hailed  them  with  the  salutations — "  Vivat 
Regina  Alexandra!"  and  "Vivat  Rex  Eduardus ! "  Their 
Majesties  passed  up  the  nave  to  their  respective  places  in  the 
theatre,  in  a  stately  and  magnificent  procession,  including 
kings  of  arms,  heralds  and  pursuivants,  high  Court  officials, 
the  Royal  Standards  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  of  the 
Union,  all  the  great  officers  of  State,  most  of  them  carrying, 
by  hereditary  right,  portions  of  the  Regalia  or  other  insignia  of 
Sovereign  State,  and,  immediately  before  the  King,  the  Bishops 
of  Ely,  London  and  Winchester,  bearing,  respectively,  the 
Patina,  the  Bible  and  the  Chalice,  while,  to  the  right  and  left 
of  his  Majesty  moved  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  The  King  was  robed  in  crimson,  with  the  Collar  of  the 
G arter,  and  with  the  Cap  of  State  on  his  head,  and  the  Queen  in 
robes  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  a  purple  train  broidered  with  gold. 

The  service  began  with  the  Recognition.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  vested  in  a  rich  embroidered  cope  of  cream 
damask,  with,  on  his  right  hand,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  High  Constable,  the  Earl  Marshal, 
and  Deputy  Garter  King-of-Arms,  said  in  a  loud  voice — "  Sirs, 
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I  here  present  unto  you  King  Edward,  the  undoubted  King  of 
this  Realm;  wherefore  all  you  who  are  come  this  day  to  do 
your  homage,  are  you  willing  to  do  the  same?"  At  the  same 
moment  the  King  rose  and  faced  towards  the  body  of  the 
church,  whereon  there  were  loud  and  joyous  and  repeated 
cries  of  "God  save  King  Edward!  "  together  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets.  The  Communion  Service  was  then  at  once  begun, 
there  being  included  a  special  prayer  for  the  King,  and  thanks- 
giving for  his  recovery.  The  sermon  being  omitted,  immedi- 
ately after  the  recitation  of  the  Nicene  Creed  the  Coronation 
Oath  was  administered  to  the  King  by  the  Primate,  his  Majesty, 
whose  responses  were  given  in  a  clear,  sonorous  voice,  solemnly 
promising  to  govern  the  People  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  all 
its  Dominions  "  according  to  the  statutes  in  Parliament  agreed 
to  and  the  respective  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  same " ;  to 
"  cause  Law  and  Justice,  in  Mercy,  to  be  executed  " ;  and,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  *'  maintain  the  Laws  of  God,  the 
true  Profession  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Religion  established  by  Law,"  and  to  maintain  "  the  settlement 
of  the  Church  of  England  ...  as  by  law  established,"  and  all 
such  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  and  of 
the  Church  committed  to  their  charge,  "  as,  by  law,  do,  or  shall, 
appertain  to  them  or  any  of  them." 

Having  thus  entered  into  solemn  contract  with  the  Nation 
and  with  the  Church,  the  King  was  anointed  to  his  Royal 
Office.  For  that  purpose  he  laid  aside  his  Cap  of  State  and 
was  disrobed  of  his  outer  crimson  robes,  and  in  a  red  tunic 
reaching  to  the  knees  took  his  seat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Edward, 
under  which  was  the  Stone  of  Destiny.  While  four  Knights  of 
the  Garter,  Earl  Cadogan,  Earl  Spencer,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  held  a  pall  of  yellow  silk  over  his  head, 
the  Sub-Dean  stood  by  with  the  ampulla  and  spoon  brought 
from  the  altar,  and  the  Archbishop,  having  previously  said  a 
beautiful  and  appropriate  prayer,  anointed  the  King  on  the 
head,  the  breast  and  the  hands.  Meanwhile  the  choir  sang 
Handel's  anthem,  "  Zadok  the  Priest,"  composed  for  the  coro- 
nation of  George  II.  Loud  and  spontaneous  invocations  of 
blessings  on  the  anointed  Monarch  broke  from  all  parts  of  the 
Abbey,  and  the  King  was  then  invested,  one  by  one,  with  all 
the  sacred  and  symbolic  vestments  and  insignia  of  his  Royal 
State.  The  Sub-Dean  placed  upon  his  Majesty  the  Super- 
Tunica.  The  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  kneeling,  touched  the 
King's  heels  with  the  Golden  Spurs,  brought  from  and  taken 
back  to  the  altar.  Over  the  "  Kingly  Sword,"  lying  on  the 
altar,  an  impressive  prayer  was  said  by  the  Archbishop,  who 
then,  assisted  by  his  brother  of  York  and  other  prelates, 
delivered  it  into  the  King's  right  hand.  It  was  girt  round  him 
by  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  and  after  receiving  a  brief, 
but  noble  and  impressive,  exhortation  on  the  duties  which  it 
symbolised,  the  King  ungirded  it,  and  offered  it  as  an  offering 
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"  to  God  and  to  the  altar  in  token  that  his  strength  and  power 
would  first  come  from  God  and  Holy  Church."  Then,  by  a 
quaint  survival  from  a  distant  day,  the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry, who  first  received  the  sword  after  the  King  had  ungirded 
it,  "  redeemed  "  it  for  the  traditional  price  of  a  hundred  shillings, 
and  drawing  it  from  its  scabbard  bore  it  naked  before  his  Majesty 
for  the  rest  of  the  ceremonial. 

The  investiture  continued  by  the  vesting  of  the  King  by  the 
Sub-Dean  with  the  Armilla,  an  embroidered  band  of  cloth  of 
gold,  and  the  Imperial  Mantle,  or  Dalmatic— this  last  gorgeous 
robe  being  made  of  four  breadths  of  cloth  of  gold,  woven  with 
the  rose,  thistle  and  shamrock,  and  wrought  with  silver  eagles. 
Then  to  his  Majesty,  thus  splendidly  attired,  and  sitting  again 
in  St.  Edward's  Chair,  were  successively  delivered  by  the  Arch- 
bishop (having  been  brought  from  the  altar)  the  Imperial  Orb 
with  the  Cross,  the  Ring — "  the  ensign  of  Kingly  Dignity  and 
of  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith  " — and  lastly  the  two  Sceptres 
— the  Sceptre  with  the  Cross  and  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dove, 
symbolising  respectively  "Kingly  Power  and  Justice''  and 
"  Equity  and  Mercy."  * 

Only  the  Crown  itself  remained  to  be  bestowed.  Over  it, 
lying  on  the  altar,  a  solemn  petition  was  offered  for  the 
sanctifying  of  the  King  by  the  Archbishop,  who  then,  accom- 
panied by  other  Bishops,  again  approached  St.  Edward's  Chair. 
To  him  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  supported  by  the  Sub- Dean, 
brought  the  Crown  from  the  altar,  and,  not  without  difficulty, 
the  venerable  Primate  raised  and  placed  it  on  the  King's  head. 
Thereon  shouts  of  acclamation  buret  from  every  quarter,  and 
the  electric  light  suddenly  flashed  out  on  a  scene  of  almost 
unexampled  splendour.  In  every  direction  were  to  be  seen  the 
most  distinguished,  by  birth  and  by  achievement,  of  English- 
men and  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  of  Englishwomen,  the 
latter  adorned  with  innumerable  flashing  jewels,  and  almost  all, 
men  as  well  as  women,  clad  in  richly  hued  garments  which,  in 
very  many  cases  individually  beautiful,  made  up,  amid  the  grey 
of  the  ancient  Gothic  arches,  a  singularly  attractive  combination 
of  variegated  colour.  At  the  same  moment,  moreover,  the  Peers 
donned  the  coronets  they  had  previously  been  carrying  in  their 
hands. 

When  the  roar  of  acclamation  had  subsided,  the  Archbishop 
recited  a  few  words  of  solemn  and  inspiring  exhortation,  and 
after  the  chanting  of  an  anthem,  "  Be  strong  and  play  the 
man,"  to  music  by  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  Master  of  the  King's 
Music,  there  came  the  presentation  of  the  Bible,  the  copy  offered 
being  the  gift  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Then,  kneeling  in  his  kingly  robes,  and  holding  his  two  sceptres 
one  in  either  hand,  his  Majesty  was  blessed  by  the  Archbishop 
before  the  people ;  and  rising  sat  down  on  his  Throne — theo- 
retically, but  not  actually,  "  lifted  "  there  by  the  prelates — and 
received  the  Primate's  exhortation  to  "hold  fast  from  hence- 
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forth  the  Seat  and  State  of  Royal  and  Imperial  Dignity." 
Then  followed  the  rendering  of  homage,  first  by  the  Archbishop 
and  Bishops,  then  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  Princes  of 
the  Blood  Royal,  and  then  by  the  five  premier  nobles — the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Marquess  of  Winchester,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
Viscount  Falkland  and  Lord  De  Ros — on  their  own  behalf  and 
that  of  their  respective  orders  in  the  Peerage,  while  the  Homage 
Anthem,  "Kings  shall  see  and  princes  also  shall  worship,"  set 
to  music  by  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  was  sung.  Two  touching 
incidents  occurred  during  the  homage.  The  aged  Archbishop, 
wearied  with  the  long  service,  had  difficulty  in  rising  from  his 
knees,  whereon  the  King  himself  took  him  by  the  right  hand 
to  help  to  raise  him,  and  afterwards  clasped  his  hand  with  a 
gesture  of  spontaneously  cordial  regard.  Also  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  having  taken  the  oath  as  the  King's  "  Liege  man  of 
life  and  limb,"  kissed  his  Royal  father  on  the  left  cheek,  touch- 
ing his  Crown  the  while  with  his  right  hand,  the  King  caught 
the  Prince's  left  hand  and  affectionately  returned  the  salute. 

A  scene  of  singular  grace  and  beauty  followed  in  the  anoint- 
ing of  Queen  Alexandra  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  while 
the  canopy,  or  pall,  which  had  been  held  over  the  King  at  his 
anointing,  was  borne  above  her  Majesty  by  the  Duchesses 
of  Portland,  Marlborough,  Sutherland  and  Montrose.  Then, 
having  received  the  Ring,  the  Queen  was  crowned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  at  the  same  moment  all  the  Peeresses 
took  their  coronets  from  their  laps  and  raised  them  to  their 
heads.  The  effect  of  this  simultaneous  action  was  extremely 
pleasing.  The  Queen's  special  part  of  the  ceremonial  was  then 
concluded  by  her  investiture  by  the  Northern  Primate  with  the 
ensigns  of  queenly  dignity — the  Sceptre  and  Ivory  Rod,  after 
which  her  Majesty  proceeded  to  her  Throne,  making  a  deep 
obeisance  towards  the  King  as  she  passed  him. 

The  office  of  the  Holy  Communion  was  then  resumed  at  the 
offertory  sentences,  when  the  King  and  Queen  made  their 
traditional  oblations  kneeling,  crownless,  on  faldstools  in  front 
of  the  altar  and  remained  there  till  the  Consecrated  Fileraents 
were  administered  to  them  by  the  Primate  and  the  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Thereafter  they  again  received  and  put  on  their 
Crowns,  took  their  Sceptres  in  their  hands,  and  remained  in 
their  chairs  till  the  end  of  the  service. 

Such  in  bare  outline  was  the  great  solemnity  of  the  Corona- 
tion of  King  Edward  the  Seventh  and  Queen  Alexandra,  carried 
out  in  all  its  details,  thanks  to  careful  previous  rehearsal,  with 
reverence,  dignity  and  exactitude.  Their  Majesties  approached 
the  Abbey  by  way  of  the  Mall,  the  Horse  Guards'  Parade, 
Whitehall  and  Parliament  Square,  and  returned  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace  by  Parliament  Square,  Whitehall,  Trafalgar  Square, 
Pall  Mall,  St.  James's  Street,  Piccadilly,  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
and  Constitution  Hill.  Their  procession  by  these  routes  was 
in  the  highest  degree  representative  of  the  Forces  of  the 
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■Crown — Naval  and  Military,  Regular,  Auxiliary  and  Volun- 
teer, Colonial  and  Indian.  The  Honorary  Indian  Aides-de- 
Cainp  to  his  Majesty,  who  were  among  the  most  striking 
features  of  this  splendid  cavalcade,  were  their  Highnesses  the 
Maharaja  of  Cooch  Behar,  the  Maharaja  (Sir  Pertab  Singh) 
of  Idar  and  the  Maharaja  Sindhia  of  Gwalior.  Immediately 
preceding  the  State  Coach  conveying  their  Majesties  rode 
escorts  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  of  Indian  Cavalry,  and  of 
Colonial  Cavalry.  Along  both  routes  the  cheers  of  the  multi- 
tudes were  in  a  special  manner,  and  with  intense  enthusiasm, 
•concentrated  upon  the  King  and  Queen,  but  there  was  also 
great  applause  for  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Roberts  and,  too, 
for  the  Indian  Princes.  All  over  the  country  and  throughout 
the  Empire  religious  services  and  rejoicings  of  all  kinds  marked 
the  Coronation  Day,  and  on  the  following  day  (Sunday)  services 
in  celebration  of  the  Coronation  and  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
recovery  of  the  King  were  universally  held.  Never  indeed  was 
a  national  festival  kept  with  more  signal  evidences  of  profound 
participation  in  its  meaning  by  all  classes  of  the  population. 

On  the  Coronation  Day  the  King  addressed  to  the  Prime 
Minister  a  letter  in  which  having  explained  that,  for  various 
reasons,  he  felt  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  adequate 
use  of  Osborne  House  (which  had  been  left  him  by  Queen 
Victoria)  as  a  Royal  residence,  he  expressed  his  gracious  wish 
to  offer  that  estate  as  a  gift  to  the  nation.  "  As  Osborne,"  his 
Majesty  wrote,  "  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Queen,  it 
is  the  King's  wish  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  apartments 
which  were  in  the  personal  occupation  of  her  Majesty,  his 
people  shall  always  have  access  to  the  house  which  must  ever 
be  associated  with  her  beloved  name.  As  regards  the  rest  of 
the  building  the  King  hopes  that  it  may  be  devoted  to  national 
purposes  and  be  converted  into  a  convalescent  home  for  officers 
<>f  the  Navy  and  Army,  whose  health  has  been  impaired  in 
rendering  service  to  their  country7.  If,  in  order  to  give  full  legal 
effect  to  the  King's  wishes,  it  is  found  that  an  application  to 
Parliament  is  necessary,  the  King  trusts  that  Mr.  Balfour  will 
see  that  the  necessary  steps  are  in  due  course  taken."  (This 
was  done.)  The  King  received  (Aug.  11)  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Viscount  Duncatmon,  and  Sir  Savile  Crossley,  M.P.,  who  pre- 
sented the  Coronation  gift  of  115,000/.,  subscribed  by  all  classes 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  There  were  nearly  '20,000  donations 
in  pence  given  by  working  people.  The  King,  in  receiving  the 
«jift,  expressed  the  pleasure  he  took  in  the  fact  that  the  tribute 
included  the  offerings  of  the  poorer  as  well  as  the  richer  among 
his  subjects,  and  his  great  gratification  that  in  this  year  such 
•considerable  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  attainment 
of  the  object  he  had  in  view  when  he  originated  his  Hospital 
Fund.  His  Majesty  then  handed  the  Coronation  gift  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  be  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  the  fund. 

Of  the  ceremonials  ancillary  to  those  of  the  actual  Corona- 
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tion  Day,  the  most  impressive  of  all  was  the  Naval  Review 
which  the  King  held  on  August  16.  The  great  fleet  which  was 
then  assembled  in  the  Solent,  consisted  of  over  100  warships  of 
all  classes,  manned  by  more  than  30,000  men.  Four  foreign 
warships — two  Japanese,  one  Italian,  and  one  Portuguese — 
were  also  present,  besides  a  fine  fleet  of  merchantmen.  The 
King's  ships  were  drawn  up  in  four  lines,  each  about  three 
miles  long,  through  which  the  Royal  yacht,  the  Victoria  and 
Albert,  steamed,  preceded  by  the  Trinity  yacht  Irene  and  the 
Alberta,  and  followed  by  the  Osborne,  Enchantress  and  Fire  Queen. 
As  the  King  passed,  each  vessel  gave  a  Royal  salute,  the  yards 
were  manned,  and  the  crew  cheered  ;  when  the  Royal  yacht 
anchored  the  whole  fleet  cheered  together,  led  by  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  which  flew  the  flag  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
(Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hotham).  A  signal  was  afterwards  made 
for  all  captains  in  command  of  ships  to  repair  on  board  the 
Victoria  and  Albert,  when  the  King  handed  them  the  Coronation 
medal.  At  the  close  of  the  review  the  King  signalled  his 
"  extreme  satisfaction  at  the  appearance  of  the  ships  and  ships' 
companies."  On  August  18  his  Majesty  inspected  the  fleet 
under  way,  but  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  abandon  the  evolutions  which  were  to 
have  been  carried  out.  On  August  22  the  King  and  Queen 
started  on  a  yachting  cruise,  in  the  course  of  which  they  put 
in  at  Weymouth,  Milford  Haven,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Arran, 
Colonsay,  Ballachulish  and  Duurobin,  and  were  everywhere 
welcomed  with  the  heartiest  manifestations  of  loyalty.  The 
cruise  ended  at  Invergordon  (Sept.  8),  whence  their  Majesties 
proceeded  by  rail  to  Ballater  for  Balmoral. 

Before  leaving  the  Solent  the  King  and  Queen  had  received 
<Aug.  17),  on  their  yacht,  the  Boer  Generals,  Botha,  Delarey 
and  De  Wet.  They  had  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the 
previous  day,  where  they  were  met  by  Lord  Kitchener  and 
presented  by  him  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Roberts.  They 
declined  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Naval  Review,  private 
reasons,  as  they  said,  requiring  them  to  proceed  immediately  to 
London.  Then;  they  met  with  an  enthusiastic  popular  wel- 
come, which  was  renewed  on  several  other  occasions  when 
they  appeared  in  the  streets.  Having  visited  their  Majesties 
on  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  they  were  taken  for  a  trip  round  the 
fleet,  and  then  returned  to  London,  whence  they  proceeded 
(Aug.  18),  first  to  Brussels  to  attend  the  funeral  of  General 
Lucas  Meyer  (which,  however,  was  postponed),  and  afterwards 
to  see  the  ex-Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn.  Then  ensued  a 
correspondence  between  them  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  which 
the  generals  practically  endeavoured  to  re-open  on  various 
points  the  Vereeniging  Agreement.  This  was  specially  so  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  amnesty  for  the  Cape  rebels  and  to 
the  sums  to  be  granted  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  burghers.    In  this  latter  connection,  the  generals 
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even  went  so  far,  in  a  letter  of  August  23,  as  to  propose  for 
consideration  "the  re-instatement  of  officials  of  the  late  Re- 
publics in  the  service,  or  their  compensation  for  loss  of  office," 
and  "  compensation  for  all  loss  occasioned  by  British  troops  by 
use,  removal,  burning,  destruction,  etc.,  of  all  private  property 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  late  Republics."  Replying  (Aug.  28) 
to  the  remarkable  series  of  demands  in  which  those  just  quoted 
were  included,  Mr.  Chamberlain  first  recalled  the  history  of  the 
peace  negotiations,  and  observed,  in  regard  to  the  terms  which 
had  been  ultimately  accepted  by  the  assembly  of  burghers  at 
Vereeniging  and  signed  by  their  authorised  leaders  including  the 
three  generals,  that  there  was  "  no  parallel  in  history  for  con- 
ditions so  generous  granted  by  a  victorious  belligerent  to  its 
opponents."  His  Majesty's  Government,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
went  on  to  say,  firmly  intended  to  fulfil  those  terms  in  the 
spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter,  and  on  their  behalf  he  was  ready 
to  give  the  fullest  consideration  to  any  observations  from  the 
generals  bearing  on  their  interpretation.  But  the  letter  which 
they  had  sent  him  practically  suggested  an  entirely  new  agree- 
ment, and  he  was  therefore  bound  to  tell  them  that  he  had  no 
power  to  re-open  any  of  the  points  settled  in  the  Vereeniging 
terras,  although  he  would  willingly  receive  "  any  suggestions 
which,  as  loyal  subjects  of  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.," 
they  might  "  wish  to  offer  for  the  future  administration  of 
that  portion  of  his  dominions."  With  promptitude  the  generals, 
who  had  meanwhile  returned  to  London,  accepted,  in  a  letter 
of  September  1,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  contention  that  both  parties 
were  bound  by  the  Peace  Agreement,  and  assured  him  that 
they  did  not  seek  the  interview  for  which  they  had  asked, 
"  an  parties  claiming  the  right  to  contract  anew  or  to  substitute 
a  modified  agreement  for  the  existing  one,  but  only  as  subjects 
of  his  Majesty  seeking  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing  and,  as  we 
respectfully  submit,  clemency  and  justice." 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  very  naturally  felt  it  necessary  to 
intimate  in  a  reply  of  the  same  date,  that  before  arranging  for 
a  conference,  he  must  ask  for  "a  formal  assurance  that  you 
will  not  raise  any  subject  inconsistent  with  the  settlement 
arrived  at  in  Pretoria."  On  September  3  the  generals  replied 
that  they  regretted  Mr.  Chamberlain's  decision,  and  considered 
some  of  tin;  excluded  subjects  of  such  importance  that  they 
reserved  their  right  to  make  written  representations  upon  them. 
For  the  present,  however,  they  gave  the  required  assurance. 

The  conference  accordingly  took  place  at  the  Colonial  Office 
on  September  5,  Lord  Kitchener  being  present  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. On  the  question  of  amnesty  for  Cape  and  Natal  rebels, 
the  generals  expressed  their  disappointment  that  those  men  had 
not  been  amnestied  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation  in  view  of  a 
'*  promise  given  to  them  by  Lord  Kitchener  "  that  at  that  time 
he  would  "  make  a  representation  to  the  Government  "  on  the 
subject.    Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
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tention  to  leave  the  treatment  of  the  Colonial  rebels  to  the  Colonial 
Governments  was  made  perfectly  clear  in  the  statement  which 
was  read  to  the  Boer  delegates  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  not  only  did  Lord  Kitchener  say  that  the  statement 
quoted  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  the  "  final "  one  on  the 
amnesty  question  and  the  "  only  one  which  was  in  any  way 
binding  on  us,"  but  also  General  Botha,  through  the  inter- 
preter, said  that  he  "  admits  that  statement  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain."  The  Colonial  Secretary  also  pointed  out  that  in 
a  speech  at  Howick,  some  time  after  the  signature  of  the  agree- 
ment, Mr.  Schalk  Burger  had  stated  that  rebels  both  in  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  would  be  liable  to  trial. 

Some  discussion  next  took  place  on  points  connected  with  the 
repatriation  of  the  burghers,  as  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed 
out  that  the  operation  was  being  carried  out  quite  as  quickly  as 
was  possible,  having  in  view  difficulties  in  regard  to  transport  and 
the  provision  of  food,  and  also  that,  of  course,  the  Government 
must  reserve  the  right  of  refusing  permission  to  return  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  had  given  them  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  not  be  friendly  if  they  returned  (though  apparently  that 
right  had  not  been,  and  was  not  expected  to  be,  exercised  in 
more  than  a  very  few  cases).  As  to  the  recognition  by  the 
burghers  (under  Art.  2  of  the  Terms  of  Surrender)  of  his  Majesty 
as  their  lawful  Sovereign,  it  was  made  clear  that  as  far  back  as 
July  3  a  declaration,  instead  of  an  oath,  on  that  subject  had  been 
authorised.  On  the  question  of  possible  expropriation  of  farms 
for  public  works,  such  as  irrigation,  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed 
out  that  powers  of  that  kind  were  in  force  in  Great  Britain,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  countries,  proper  compensation  being  paid.  As 
to  such  expropriation  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  new 
Colonists,  respecting  a  scheme  for  which  General  Botha  said 
that  uneasiness  was  felt,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  similar 
powers  were  in  force  in  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand,  but 
that  no  such  scheme  would  be  pressed  on  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Colony  until  the  inhabitants  had  had  full  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinions. 

The  question  of  the  composition  of  the  Commissions  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  grant  of  3,000,000/.  was  raised,  on 
the  complaint  of  General  Botha  that  the  National  Scouts  (who 
had  fought  on  the  British  side),  or  the  men  who  had  surrendered 
early  in  the  war,  had  been  appointed  on  these  bodies  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.  This  Mr.  Chamberlain  denied,  while 
intimating  that  the  British  Government  could  certainly  not  be 
expected  to  treat  either  of  the  classes  just  mentioned  worse  than 
those  who  fought  against  them  to  the  end.  At  the  same  time 
he  quite  agreed  with  General  Botha  that  an  experienced  local 
farmer  ought  to  be  on  each  Commission,  and  if  he  were  informed 
of  any  case  where  that  was  not  so  it  should  be  dealt  with  at 
once.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  unable  to  accede  to  the  request  for 
the  restoration  to  the  Transvaal  of  the  districts  annexed  to 
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Natal,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the  Boers  in  that  self-governing 
Colony,  being  much  more  numerous  than  before,  would  have 
political  influence  wherewith  to  protect  their  interests.  On  the 
subject  of  martial  law  the  Colonial  Secretary  stated  that  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  continued  much  longer.  He  could  not  consent 
to  give  the  benefits  of  burghership  to  foreigners  who  had  been 
naturalised  in  view  of  the  war,  that  was  to  say  as  an  induce- 
ment to  them  to  take  up  arms  against  England. 

General  Botha  having  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  the 
grant  of  3,000,000/.  "  would  be  at  all  adequate  to  help  the 
people,"  and  that  some  provision  might  be  made  for  the  Boer 
widows  and  orphans,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  a  short  conclud- 
ing speech,  drew  the  generals'  attention  to  the  fact  that  after 
the  American  Civil  War  the  victorious  side,  though  showing  an 
exceptionally  magnanimous  and  generous  feeling  to  the  con- 
quered, yet  made  no  provision  whatever  for  their  relief  when 
fighting  stopped,  whereas  we  had  "  contributed  in  addition  to 
all  our  own  enormous  expenses  a  very  large  sum  to  relieve  those 
who  are  really  destitute  in  our  new  Colonies."  That,  he  said, 
was  all  that  we  could  afford  to  do.  On  the  general  subject,  he 
reciprocated  expressions  used  by  General  Botha  as  to  the  wish 
of  the  Boers  henceforward  to  live  in  peace  with  us.  There 
should  be  forgetting  and  forgiving  on  both  sides.  "  All  we 
want,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  is  to  recognise  you  as  fellow- 
subjects  with  ourselves,  working  as  we  shall  work  for  the 
prosperity  and  the  liberty  of  South  Africa.  How  great  that 
liberty  is,  how  soon  complete  self-government  is  extended  to 
South  Africa,  depends  entirely  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
old  animosities  die  out.  .  .  .  We  shall  certainly  show  trust  in 
you  whenever  you  will  show  trust  in  us.  We  shall  be  very  glad 
of  your  co-operation  and  of  the  co-operation  of  men  like  your- 
selves, who  have  loyally  accepted  the  new  situation,  in  securing 
that  your  special  views  and  ideas  are,  at  all  events,  represented 
in  the  Government,  as  well  as  those  of  other  sections  of  the 
population." 

The  correspondence  leading  up  to  the  conference,  and  the 
report  above  summarised  of  its  proceedings,  were  published 
almost  immediately,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  treatment  of  the 
Boer  generals,  alike  in  its  firmness  and  in  the  conciliatory 
temper  which  it  manifested,  commanded  general  approval  here 
and  even  on  the  Continent.  That  being  so,  a  good  deal  of  annoy 
ance  and  irritation  was  not  unnaturally  caused  in  England  by 
the  tone  of  an  appeal  for  pecuniary  help,  signed  by  the  three 
Boer  generals,  and  said  to  be  addressed  to  the  civilised  world, 
which  was  published  on  September  25.  This  course,  on  their 
part,  they  declared  had  become  necessary  in  view  of  their 
failure  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  grant  any  further 
assistance  to  the  Boer  people,  whose  need  was  "  indescribably 
great."  They  had  sacrificed  everything  for  their  independence, 
and  now  stood  "  wholly  ruined."   At  least  30,000  houses  on  the 
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farms,  besides  a  number  of  villages,  had  been  burnt  or  destroyed 
by  the  British ;  orchards  had  been  cut  down,  and  all  farming 
equipment  taken  away  or  destroyed.  "  The  small  amount  which 
England,  according  to  the  terms  of  surrender,  will  give,"  said 
this  document,  "even  if  multiplied  tenfold,  will  be  totally  in- 
adequate to  cover  even  the  war  losses.  The  widows  and 
orphans,  the  maimed  and  needy,  and  our  children,  for  whom 
alone  we  make  this  appeal,  will  therefore  receive  little,  and  in 
most  cases  nothing  at  all." 

The  prevailing  feeling  among  Englishmen  was  that  if — as 
might  only  too  probably  be  the  case — the  sum,  large  as  it  was, 
which  the  Government  had  promised  to  grant  in  aid  of  the 
destitute  Boers  should  prove  insufficient  to  meet  nearly  all 
the  distress  which  the  war  had  left  behind  it,  the  wise  course 
on  the  part  of  their  representatives  would  have  been  to  appeal 
to  the  friendly  and  generous  feeling  of  the  British  public,  which 
had  been  manifested  towards  the  generals  personally,  and  in 
many  other  ways,  since  the  conclusion  of  peace.  There  was 
nothing  which  would  have  militated  against  the  success  of 
such  an  appeal  in  the  terms  in  which,  in  a  letter  published » 
curiously  enough,  at  the  same  time  as  the  document  just  sum- 
marised, General  Botha  acknowledged  the  gift  of  20,000Z.  from 
Mr.  Henry  Phipps,  a  wealthy  American,  for  the  relief  of  widows 
and  orphans.  Therein  the  general  readily  gave  the  assurance 
desired  by  the  generous  donor  that  the  money  would  be  used 
"  solely  and  entirely  philanthropically,"  and  suggested  that  with 
himself  and  General  Delarey  there  should  be  associated  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  fund  one  or  other  of  three  eminent  British 
officials,  whom  he  named,  in  South  Africa.  At  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  whom  Mr.  Phipps's 
intention  had  been  couveyed  by  Mr.  Arnold  White,  who  was 
also  the  channel  of  the  donor's  communication  to  General 
Botha,  observed  that  such  a  fund  as  that  which  might  be 
started  by  Mr.  Phipps's  gift  "  would  of  course  appeal  more 
strongly  to  English  sympathy  if  it  were  for  the  joint  object  of 
assisting,  without  distinction  of  race  or  politics,  all  widows  and 
orphans  who  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  war."  If, 
however,  it  were  ultimately  decided  to  confine  it  to  the  Boers, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  "  would  be  ready  to  render  any  assist- 
ance in  his  power  to  secure  its  proper  administration." 

During  the  autumn  the  Boer  generals  made  a  tour  on  the 
Continent  in  support  of  their  appeal,  with  pecuniary  results 
which  were  very  variously  estimated.  On  November  6  Mr. 
Chamberlain  wrote  to  General  Botha  a  letter  in  which  he  said 
that  the  appeal  conveyed  an  incorrect  and  exaggerated  impres- 
sion of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  referred.  The  free  grant 
of  3,000,000J.,  it  was  true,  would  not  be  increased,  but  it  was 
supplemented,  under  Art.  10  of  the  Terms  of  Surrender,  by  the 
promise,  which  held  good,  of  further  assistance  by  way  of  loans 
to  be  obtained  on  very  easy  terms  (with  no  interest  charged  for 
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two  yearsi.  He  also  referred  to  the  very  heavy  charge  at  which 
the  British  Government  had  been,  and  even  still  were,  in 
connection  with  the  Concentration  Camps,  which  motives  of 
humanity  alone  had  prevented  them  from  already  entirely 
abolishing,  and  in  the  large  sums  they  had  spent  on  the  educa- 
tion as  well  as  maintenance  of  children.  He  suggested  that 
there  must  be  a  substantial  balance  over  from  the  large  sums 
remitted  to  Europe  from  the  Transvaal  during  the  war,  in  the 
interests  of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  that  this  would  be 
properly  available  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  burghers  and 
their  families.  As  to  the  assistance  for  that  object  from  foreign 
sympathisers  he  understood  that  it  amounted  in  the  Transvaal 
to  under  2,700  bales  and  packages  of  clothing  and  stores,  and 
under  600/.  of  money  received  and  distributed  through  the 
Burgher  Relief  Fund,  and  it  was  on  much  the  same  scale  in 
the  Orange  Colony.  This,  he  suggested,  provided  no  ground 
for  unfavourable  comparative  observations  on  British  liberality. 
In  his  reply  (Nov.  12)  General  Botha  welcomed  the  announce- 
ment which  had  been  made  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  intention  to 
visit  South  Africa.  He  endeavoured  to  explain  the  appeal 
which  the  generals  had  made  by  saying  that  they  thought  that 
the  3,000,000/.  grant  was  to  be  given  in  partial  compensation 
for  war  losses  and  not  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  whereas 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  said  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment who  had  insisted  during  the  peace  negotiations  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  latter  object.  In  any  case,  General 
Botha  said  that  the  sum  in  question  would  be  found  not  enough 
to  meet  what  was  required  as  a  free  gift.  As  to  the  large 
remittances  from  the  Transvaal  referred  to  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  general  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  any  such  were 
made,  but  if  they  existed  the  suggested  application  of  them 
would  be  very  proper.  The  foreign  aid  he  said  "  totalled  more 
than  a  hundredfold  "  what  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  been  led 
to  suppose.  Holland  alone  sent  100,000/.  during  the  war,  and 
subscribed  in  October,  1902,  over  21,000/.  to  the  generals' 
fund. 

Of  wide  though  doubtless  of  somewhat  disappointing  Im- 
perial interest  were  the  results  of  the  conference  held  in 
London  during  the  summer  between  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  who  were  present  as  follows :  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
(Canada),  Sir  Edmund  Barton  (Australia),  Mr.  Seddon  (New 
Zealand),  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  (Cape  Colony),  Sir  Albert  Hime 
(Natal),  and  Sir  Robert  Bond  (Newfoundland).  Lord  Onslow 
and  Sir  Montague  Ommaney,  respectively  Parliamentary  and 
Permanent  Under-Secretaries  for  the  Colonies,  attended  and 
so  also  did  Sir  John  Forrest,  Australian  Minister  of  Defence, 
and  Mr.  Paterson,  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  Mr.  Fielding  and  Sir  W. 
Mulock,  respectively  Ministers  for  Customs,  Militia  and  De- 
fence, Finance,  and  the  Post  Office  in  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
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Mr.  Brodrick,  War  Secretary,  Lord  Selborne,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  Mr.  G.  Balfour,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  were  also  present  at  the  discussion  of  questions  affecting 
their  departments.  The  conference  held  ten  meetings,  of  which 
the  first  was  on  June  30  and  the  last  on  August  11,  and  a 
Blue-book  on  the  subject  was  published  in  October.  It  was, 
however,  a  tantalising  publication,  for  it  did  not  give  even 
in  outline  any  account  of  the  more  important  discussions. 
Early  in  the  year  a  good  deal  of  hope  had  been  cherished 
among  those  who  had  long  studied  the  subject  of  Imperial 
consolidation  that  the  conference  would  result  in  the  adoption 
of  some  definite  steps  in  that  direction,  taking  the  form  of 
the  acceptance  by  the  great  self-governing  Colonies  of  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  Imperial 
defence  in  return  for  their  admission  to  clearly  understood 
participation  in  Imperial  councils.  But  even  before  the  first 
meeting  of  the  conference  it  had  become  very  doubtful  whether 
Colonial  opinion,  particularly  in  Canada,  was  ripe  for  any 
important  permanent  development  in  inter- Imperial  relations 
in  connection  with  defence.  These  doubts  were  more  than 
confirmed  in  regard  to  other  Colonies  by  the  tone  of  the 
speeches  made,  for  example,  by  Sir  Edmund  Barton  and  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Empire 
League  on  July  7,  when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was 
in  the  chair  as  President  of  the  League,  laid  stress  on  the 
urgency  of  the  question  of  Imperial  defence,  which  he  said, 
with,  for  him,  remarkable  emphasis,  44  is  one  which  cannot 
wait.  ...  If  we  wait  till  it  solves  itself  we  may  wait  till  there 
is  no  British  Empire  at  all  to  defend."  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  loyal  than  the  spirit  of  the  speeches  of  the  Australian 
and  Cape  Premiers.  But  both  of  them  distinctly  deprecated 
any  attempt  to  forestall  by  formal  agreements  the  active  ex- 
pression of  that  spontaneous  zeal  to  assist  the  Empire  which 
the  Colonies  had  so  fully  manifested  during  the  late  war  and 
might  be  confidently  counted  on  to  manifest  again  whenever 
real  need  arose.  The  argument  plainly  was  that  the  strength 
of  the  Imperial  spirit  in  the  Colonies  would  be  unfavourably 
affected  by  any  pressure  from  home  for  colonial  participation  in 
fixed  joint  arrangements  for  defence,  and  that  the  working  of 
such  arrangements  might  lead  to  injurious  friction. 

These  opposing  points  of  view  were,  doubtless,  put  forward 
and  developed  at  the  conference  in  discussing  Imperial  defence. 
The  Home  Government  had  no  idea  whatever  of  doing  anvthine 
to  44  force  events  " — to  employ  a  phrase  used  deprecatingly  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  a  speech  of  loyal  eloquence  at  the 
Empire  Coronation  banquet  (July  11)  at  the  Guildhall.  At 
the  same  time  the  position  of  the  Home  Government  and 
of  home  opinion  generally  was  very  clearly,  though  con- 
siderately, indicated  in  the  speech  with  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  opened  the  conference.    Referring  to  an  expression 
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used  in  a  speech  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  1901 — though 
afterwards  said  by  the  Canadian  Premier  to  have  been  not 
quite  correctly  understood — "  If  you  want  our  aid,  call  us 
to  your  councils,"  Mr.  Chamberlain  said:  "Gentlemen,  we 
do  want  your  aid.  We  do  require  your  assistance  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  vast  Empire  which  is  yours  as  well  as  ours. 
The  weary  Titan  staggers  under  the  too  vast  orb  of  its  fate. 
We  have  borne  the  burden  for  many  years.  We  think  it  in 
time  that  our  children  should  assist  us  to  support  it,  and  when- 
ever you  make  the  request  to  us,  be  very  sure  that  we  shall 
hasten  gladly  to  call  you  to  our  councils.  If  you  are  prepared 
at  any  time  to  take  any  share,  any  proportionate  share,  in  the 
burdens  of  the  Empire,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  you  with  any 
proposal  for  giving  to  you  a  corresponding  voice  in  the  policy 
of  the  Empire.  And  the  object,  if  I  may  point  out  to  you,  may 
be  achieved  in  various  ways.  Suggestions  have  been  made  that 
representation  should  be  given  to  the  Colonies  in  either,  or  in 
both,  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  is  no  objection  in  principle 
to  any  such  proposal.  If  it  comes  to  us,  it  is  a  proposal  which 
his  Majesty's  Government  would  certainly  feel  justified  in 
favourably  considering,  but  I  have  always  felt  myself  that  the 
most  practical  form  in  which  we  could  achieve  our  object  would 
be  the  establishment  or  the  creation  of  a  real  Council  of  the 
Empire,  to  which  all  questions  of  Imperial  interest  might  be 
referred,  and  if  it  were  desired  to  proceed  gradually,  as  probably 
would  be  our  course — we  are  all  accustomed  to  the  slow  ways 
in  which  our  Constitutions  have  been  worked  out — if  it  be 
desired  to  proceed  gradually,  the  Council  might  in  the  first 
instance  be  merely  an  advisory  council.  But,  although  that 
would  be  a  preliminary  step,  it  is  clear  that  the  object  would 
not  be  completely  secured  until  there  had  been  conferred  upon 
such  a  Council  executive  functions,  and  perhaps  also  legislative 
powers,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say,  gentlemen,  whether  you  think 
the  time  has  come  when  any  progress  whatever  can  be  made 
in  this  direction." 

The  above  passage,  it  should  be  said,  was  preceded  by  an 
eloquent  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Secretary 
of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  to  Imperial  interests  spontaneously 
shown  by  the  Colonies  throughout  the  South  African  war,  and 
by  observations  to  the  effect  that  any  advance  towards  closer 
political  relations,  which  would  be  "  enthusiastically  welcomed 
in  this  country,"  must  come  from  the  Colonies.  It  was  followed 
by  a  passage  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed  out  that  while 
the  naval  and  military  charges  at  home  involved  a  payment 
of  29s.  3d.  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Colonial  expenditure  under  the  same  heads  appeared  to  range 
from  3s.  M.  per  head  in  New  South  Wales  down  to  2s.  per 
head  in  Canada. 

The  question  of  naval  defence  was  that  which  was  first 
taken  up  at  the  conference,  but  it  was  found  that  the  conditions 
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of  the  different  Colonies  varied  so  much  that  better  progress 
would  be  made  by  separate  discussions  between  their  respective 
representatives  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  some 
of  his  principal  advisers.  The  result  of  those  discussions  was 
embodied  in  the  following  offers  of  Colonial  assistance  towards 
the  naval  expenses  of  the  Empire :  Contribution  of  Australia 
increased  to  200,000/.  a  year  towards  the  cost  of  an  improved 
Australasian  Squadron  and  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  ;  contribution  of  New  Zealand  in- 
creased to  40,000/.  a  year  towards  an  improved  Australasian 
Squadron  and  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  ;  contribution  of  Cape  Colony  increased  to  50,000/.  per 
annum  towards  the  general  maintenance  of  the  Navy ;  Natal  to 
contribute  35,000/.  per  annum  towards  the  general  maintenance 
of  the  Navy  ;  Newfoundland  to  contribute  3,000/.  per  annum 
(and  a  capital  sum  of  1,800/.  for  fitting  up  and  preparing  a  drill 
ship)  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  of  not  less  than  600  men. 

The  figures  above  given  represent  a  practical  doubling  of  the 
total  previously  given  by  the  self-governing  Colonies  towards 
the  cost  of  the  Navy,  and  in  the  case  of  Natal  a  new  contribu- 
tion which,  having  regard  to  the  small  numbers  of  its  white 
population,  is  very  substantial.  On  the  other  hand,  in  regard 
to  Canada,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  stated  that  while  the  Dominion 
Government  were  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  local 
naval  force  in  Canadian  waters,  as  to  which  they  had  the 
strongest  desire  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  Imperial 
authorities,  they  were  not  able  to  make  any  offer  of  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  Royal  Navy.  The  net  result,  as  pointed  out 
in  a  memorandum  by  Lord  Selborne,  was  that  even  in  view  of 
the  offered  additions  to  the  Colonial  contributions  to  the  Navy 
the  tax-payers  of  the  British  Empire  would  in  respect  of  naval 
expenditure  still  be  in  the  following  relative  positions  : — 


Population  (White). 

Narnl  Contribution 
peM  'aput  ptrr 

Cape  Colony  

Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Dominion  of  Canada  .... 
Natal  

41,454,621 
538.000 
3,765,805 
5,338,888 
64,951 
210,000 
772,719 

*.  it. 
15  2 

\% 

Nil. 
10  91 

?  i  ■ 

On  the  question  of  military  defence  no  definite  decision  was 
reached.  Mr.  Brodrick  expressed  a  desire  that  of  the  per- 
manent forces  in  the  self-governing  Colonies — making  up  about 
100,000  in  all — a  certain  proportion,  if  only  20  or  25  per  cent., 
should  be  specially  trained  and  held  in  readiness  to  be  put  in 
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line  with  British  regular  troops  against  those  of  any  European 
Power  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  send  a  British  force  to 
fight  with  elsewhere  than  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The 
men  in  question  would  in  fact  become  a  part  of  the  Imperial 
Army  Reserve  and  the  Imperial  Exchequer  might  reasonably 
bear  some  portion  of  the  charge  for  them  So  much  difference 
of  opinion  was  evoked  in  the  discussion  on  these  proposals  that 
no  resolution  was  passed  about  them  With  regard  to  com- 
missions in  the  Army  and  Navy  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  :  "  That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  self-governing  Colonies 
suggest  that  the  question  of  the  allotment  of  the  naval  and 
military  cadets  to  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities,  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  number  of  commissions  to  be  offered ; 
that,  consistent  with  ensuring  suitable  candidates,  as  far  as 
practicable,  greater  facilities  than  now  obtain  should  be  given 
to  enable  young  colonists  to  enter  the  Navy  and  the  Army." 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  the  Admiralty  undertook  in 
connection  with  special  naval  agreements  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  the  Cape  and  Natal  that  eight  cadetships 
in  the  Navy  should  be  given  annually  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  two  each  to  New  Zealand  and  Cape  Colony  and 
one  to  Natal. 

In  regard  to  the  very  important  subject  of  commercial  re- 
lations a  series  of  resolutions  was  passed.  They  recognised 
that  in  existing  circumstances  a  general  system  of  inter-Imperial 
Free  Trade  was  not  practicable,  but  that  "the  principle  of 
preferential  trade  "  within  the  Empire  offered  many  advantages. 
That  being  so  it  was  declared  to  be  "  desirable  that  those 
Colonies  which  have  not  already  adopted  such  a  policy  should, 
as  far  as  their  circumstances  permit,  give  substantial  pre- 
ferential treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  Majesty's 
Government  were  respectfully  urged  by  the  Colonial  Premiers 
to  recognise  "the  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United  King- 
dom preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  Colonies  either  by  exemption  from,  or  reduction  of, 
duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed."  The  Colonial  represen- 
tatives expressed  themselves  prepared  to  recommend  to  their 
respective  Parliaments  preferential  treatment  of  British  goods 
on  the  following  lines : — 

Canada :  The  existing  preference  of  33 J  per  cent.,  and  an 
additional  preference  on  lists  of  selected  articles :  (a)  by  further 
reducing  the  duties  in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  (b)  by 
raising  the  duties  against  foreign  imports;  (c)  by  imposing 
duties  on  certain  foreign  imports  now  on  the  free  list. 

Australia :  Preferential  treatment  not  yet  defined  as  to 
nature  or  extent.  New  Zealand :  A  general  preference  by  10 
per  cent,  all  round  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  British 
manufactured  goods,  or  an  equivalent  in  respect  of  lists  of 
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selected  articles  on  the  lines  proposed  by  Canada,  namely : 
(a)  by  further  reducing  the  duties  in  favour  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  (b)  by  raising  the  duties  against  foreign  imports ; 
(c)  by  imposing  duties  on  certain  foreign  imports  now  on  the 
free  list. 

The  Cape  and  Natal:  A  preference  of  25  per  cent,  or  its 
equivalent  on  dutiable  goods  other  than  specially  rated  articles 
to  be  given  by  increasing  the  duties  on  foreign  imports. 

In  the  same  spirit  it  was  resolved  that  in  all  Government 
contracts,  whether  in  the  case  of  the  Colonial  or  the  Imperial 
Governments,  it  was  desirable  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
products  of  the  Empire  should  be  preferred  to  the  products  of 
foreign  countries ;  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  that 
the  fullest  practicable  notice  should  be  given  within  the  Empire 
of  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  tender  in  the  case  of  all 
such  Government  contracts  as  could  not  be  filled  in  the  country 
where  the  supplies  were  required. 

Among  the  other  resolutions  passed  at  the  conference  were 
declarations  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  within  the  Empire,  of  the  mutual  pro- 
tection of  patents,  of  the  reservation  of  rights  of  Governmental 
purchase  in  the  case  of  future  agreements  as  to  cable  communi- 
cations, and  of  cheap  postage  within  the  Empire  on  all  news- 
papers and  periodicals  published  therein.  The  conference  also 
resolved  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  position  of  inter-Imperial 
mail  services  should  be  reviewed  by  the  respective  Governments, 
and  that  in  all  new  contracts  provisions  should  be  inserted  to 
prevent  excessive  freight  charges,  or  any  preference  to  foreigners, 
and  to  ensure  a  lien  on  suitable  steamers  for  the  service  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  in  war  time ;  and  further,  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  should  be 
directed  to  the  general  subject  of  the  navigation  laws  and  the 
advisability  of  refusing  the  privileges  of  coastwise  trade,  in- 
cluding trade  from  any  British  port  to  any  other,  to  countries  in 
which  the  corresponding  trade  is  confined  to  ships  of  their  own 
nationality. 

Having  regard  to  the  very  limited  character  of  the  material 
results  of  the  conference  in  respect  of  participation  of  the 
Colonies  in  Imperial  defence,  no  question  arose  of  alteration 
in  their  political  relations  with  the  Mother  Country.  Yet  even 
those  persons  who  were  the  most  disappointed  that  a  moment 
fraught,  as  it  seemed,  with  such  great  Imperial  possibilities  had 
been  allowed  to  go  by  with  so  small  a  measure  of  realisation 
recognised  that  the  augmented  payments  from  most  of  the 
Colonies  were  a  valuable  recognition  of  a  principle  which  might 
well  be  carried  a  great  deal  farther  in  future  years.  From  the 
same  point  of  view  satisfaction  was  felt  at  the  fact  that  in  the 
forefront  of  the  official  summary  of  the  results  of  the  conference 
stood  resolutions  declaring  that  it  would  be  "  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Empire"  if  similar  conferences  "were  held,  as  far  as 
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practicable,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  four  years,"  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  common  interest,  and  that  "  so  far  as 
might  be  consistent  with  the  confidential  negotiation  of  treaties 
with  foreign  Powers,  the  views  of  the  Colonies  affected  should 
be  obtained  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  better  position  to 
give  adhesion  to  such  treaties."  The  summary  appropriately 
closed  with  the  record  of  the  substantial  sums  which  the  Colonial 
Premiers  were  ready  to  recommend  to  be  voted  by  their  re- 
spective Parliaments  in  aid  of  the  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria, 
the  affectionate  reverence  for  whose  character  and  personality 
had  been  so  powerful  an  influence  in  drawing  together  the 
various  portions  of  the  Empire  over  which  she  ruled.  Towards 
that  object  the  sums  mentioned  were:  Dominion  of  Canada, 
30,000/. ;  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  reply  not  received  in 
October ;  New  Zealand,  not  less  than  15,000/. ;  Cape  Colony, 
♦20,000/. ;  Natal,  not  exceeding  10,000/. ;  Newfoundland,  2,000/. 

Reverting  to  domestic  topics,  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  held 
in  London  in  the  first  week  of  September,  calls  for  some  brief 
notice.  There  was  a  certain  air  of  depression  pervading  its 
meetings  caused  by  the  feeling  that  both  the  law,  as  declared 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1901,  in  the  Taff  Vale  case,  and  also 
the  general  attitude  of  upper  and  middle  class  public  opinion 
were  unfavourable  to  the  claims  of  organised  labour.  The 
result  of  this  feeling  showed  itself  in  the  discussion  and  vote  on 
a  resolution  for  compulsory  arbitration  in  labour  disputes.  It 
appeared  that  among  the  members  of  the  congress  there  was 
an  impression  that  any  Arbitration  Court  that  might  be  set  up 
by  law  would  go  against  the  workman,  by  reason  of  the  **  class," 
or  "  political,"  bias  attributed  to  the  judges  who  would  natur- 
ally be  asked  to  preside.  In  the  end  while  the  vote  *'  by  card  " 
— that  is,  representing  the  number  of  constituents — was  only 
303,000,  as  compared  with  333,000  for  a  similar  resolution  at 
the  congress  of  1901,  the  hostile  majority  had  now  risen  from 
724,000  to  961,000. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  a  long 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  setting  forth  the  general 
character  of  the  legislation  which  the  congress  deemed  neces- 
sary in  order  to  put  organised  labour  in  a  fair  position  for 
settling  its  differences  with  capital  on  its  own  account  Briefly, 
its  effect  would  be  to  reverse  the  Taff  Vale  decision  in  regard 
to  the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  unions ;  definitely  to  legalise 
"  peaceful  picketing  and  persuading  "  ;  to  legalise  also  men's 
withdrawal  of  their  labour,  otherwise  than  in  breach  of  contract, 
and  the  action  of  unions  and  their  officials  in  sanctioning  and 
advising  such  withdrawal ;  and  to  define  the  law  of  conspiracy 
clearly,  "  so  that  what  is  legal  for  one  man  to  do  shall  not 
be  either  a  criminal  offence  or  an  actionable  wrong  if  done 
by  many  in  combination." 

The  congress,  however,  it  was  clear,  had  little  if  any  hope 
that  the  existing  Parliament  could  be  induced  to  legislate  on 
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the  lines  just  summarised.  Accordingly  keener  interest  than 
usual  was  shown  in  the  advancement  of  direct  labour  represen- 
tation, and  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  a  conference 
of  all  bond  fide  labour  organisations  already  engaged  in  connec- 
tion with  that  movement,  "  to  arrange  a  basis  of  common  action 
of  all  labour  representatives  returned  to  Parliament,  and  to 
issue  manifestoes  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  candidates  who  are 
put  forward  by  the  aforesaid  bodies,"  and  generally  to  promote 
their  election. 

Both  the  late  war  and  the  Education  Bill  were  condemned 
by  the  congress,  and  resolutions  were  passed  urging  closer 
inspection  of  places  where  out-work  is  taken  from  factories ; 
the  extension  of  the  protection  of  the  Factor}'  Acts  to  servants 
at  hotels,  restaurants  and  public-houses ;  drastic  legislation  to 
secure  the  proper  housing  of  the  people ;  an  extension  of  the 
system  of  workmen's  trains,  and  representation  of  the  workers 
on  any  body  created  for  the  administration  of  the  Port  of 
London. 

Trade  Union  and  other  congresses  are  the  normal  incident* 
of  Parliamentary  recesses.  The  feature  distinguishing  the 
autumn  holiday  of  1902  from  any  which  had  been  known  for 
many  years  was  the  maintenance  throughout  its  brief  duration 
of  a  passionate  agitation  against  the  principal  Government 
measure  of  the  session.  The  great  Ministerial  defeat  at  North 
Leeds  appeared  to  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  possi- 
bilities early  discerned  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  Education  Bill  of 
healing,  at  any  rate  for  the  time,  the  dissensions  by  which  the 
Liberal  party  had  so  long  been  paralysed.  Its  virtue  for  that 
purpose  was  put  to  another  and  equally  encouraging  test  by  the 
election  which  occurred  in  another  Conservative  stronghold,  the 
partly  suburban  and  partly  rural  Kentish  constituency  of  Seven- 
oaks.  There  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster,  whose  seat  had  been  vacated 
by  his  accepting  a  Lordship  of  the  Treasury,  was  indeed 
re-elected,  the  votes  recorded  for  him  being  5,333  against  4,442 
received  by  his  Liberal  opponent,  Mr.  Beaumont  Morice.  But 
his  majority  of  891  was  less  than  a  fifth  of  that  which  he  secured 
at  the  general  election  of  1900.  And  even  if  the  conditions  of 
the  1900  contest  were  regarded  as  abnormal,  and  comparison 
was  made  with  the  next  previous  contested  election  in  Sevenoaks, 
that  of  1892,  the  figures  from  an  Opposition  point  of  view  were 
very  gratifying  ;  for  they  showed  that  the  votes  for  the  Liberal 
candidate  were  534  more  than  on  that  occasion,  while  those  cast 
for  Mr.  Forster  were  703  less.  The  very  unlikeness  of  the  two 
constituencies — North  Leeds  and  Sevenoaks — strengthened  the 
inferences  drawn  as  to  the  unpopularity  in  the  country  at  large 
of  the  Education  Bill,  which  had  been  the  main  topic  of  con- 
troversy at  both  elections.  Naturally  enough  efforts  were  made 
on  a  considerable  scale  to  realise  and  utilise  an  influence  so  valu- 
able from  a  party  point  of  view.  For  several  weeks,  however, 
the  agitation  against  the  Bill  was  mainly  under  the  inspiration 
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of  militant  Nonconformity.  Its  protagonists  were  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Clifford,  minister  of  Westbourne  Park  Baptist  Chapel, 
and  Dr.  Robertson  Nicol,  editor  of  the  British  Weekly.  The 
former  by  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Daily  News,  which  itself 
strenuously  promoted  the  agitation,  and  the  latter  by  constant 
writing  in  his  paper,  sought  to  arouse  Nonconformists  through- 
out the  country  to  action,  based  on  the  view  that  for  them  no 
such  crisis  had  arisen  since  the  legislation  of  the  Restoration 
Parliament.  They  were  careful  indeed  not  to  treat  the  question 
as  one  of  interest  only  to  Nonconformists,  but  to  claim  that  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  British  citizenship  were  involved.  Dr. 
Clifford,  for  example,  endeavoured  to  establish  a  close  parallel 
between  the  attempt  of  Charles  I.,  supported  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  to  obtain  ship  money  without  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment and  a  threatened  attempt  by  Parliament,  at  the  instance 
of  a  Government  influenced  by  the  Bishops,  to  charge  the 
maintenance  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  on  the  rates,  while 
reserving  to  the  denominations  concerned  a  two- thirds  majority 
on  their  boards  of  management.  The  leaders  of  the  movement, 
and  Dr.  Nicol  conspicuously,  strove  resolutely  to  arrange  in 
advance  for  an  organised  refusal  on  the  part  of  Nonconformists 
to  pay  rates  levied  under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Bill 
for  the  support,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  Voluntary  Schools.  All 
over  the  country  Free  Church  Councils  held  meetings  to  consider 
the  situation ;  and  while  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  they 
declined  to  commit  themselves  positively  as  to  the  course  they 
would  adopt,  if  the  Bill  became  law  practically  unaltered,  in 
many  others  resolutions  were  adopted  pledging  those  who 
passed  them  to  refuse  payment  of  the  obnoxious  rate.  In 
addition  to  this  line  of  menace  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce 
County  Councils  to  refuse  to  administer  the  Bill,  unless  it 
should  be  materially  modified.  In  Wales  three  County  Councils 
resolved  that  they  could  not  accept  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  Bill  if  it  passed  in  its  existing  form.  No 
English  County  Council  committed  itself  to  any  hypothetical 
refusal  to  carry  out  a  law,  but  the  evidences  of  bitter  Non- 
conformist dislike  to  the  settlement  proposed  by  the  Education 
Bill  in  regard  to  Voluntary  Schools  were  not  without  effect, 
especially  in  parts  of  the  country  where  Nonconformity  had 
special  strength.  The  West  Riding  Council  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  the  satisfactory  administration  of  the  Bill,  as  it 
stood,  would  be  hopeless.  Thirty-eight  members  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Council,  all  Churchmen,  including  Sir  W.  Ffolkes,  the 
chairman,  Lord  Cranworth,  late  chairman,  and  Mr.  T.  L. 
Hare,  Conservative  M.P.  for  South-West  Norfolk,  signed  a 
memorial  to  the  Primate,  in  which  they  asked  his  Grace's 
intervention  with  a  view  to  the  modification  of  the  Bill,  so  as  to 
mitigate  the  feeling  of  antagonism  which  in  its  present  form  it 
was  producing  among  Nonconformists.  They  expressed  their 
wish  that  a  majority  of  managers  of  denominational  schools 
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could  be  elective  representatives  of  the  county  and  parish,  proper 
statutable  reservation  being  made  for  the  rights  of  the  body 
owning  the  buildings.  Failing  that,  however,  they  suggested 
that,  whilst  reserving  the  office  of  head  teacher  in  Church 
Schools,  where  the  Church  School  was  the  only  school  available, 
other  posts  should  be  open  to  all  denominations,  whatever  the 
trust-deeds  might  otherwise  direct ;  and  that,  in  addition  to 
Church  teaching  as  at  present  provided,  there  should  always  be 
an  alternative  class  conducted  by  one  of  the  teachers  on  the 
staff  in  accordance  with  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause.  The 
memorialists  added  that  they  were  not  without  hope  that  if  the 
Church  set  the  example  of  considering  the  rights  of  parents,  to 
whom  the  Conscience  Clause  offered  only  an  unacceptable 
alternative,  similar  concessions  would  be  accepted  by  the  main 
body  of  Nonconformists  with  regard  to  other  schools  for  parents 
who  were  Churchmen. 

The  principal  popular  demonstration  in  the  country  in  con- 
nection with  the  agitation  against  the  Bill  was  that  held  on 
Woodhouse  Moor,  Leeds  (Sept.  20),  on  behalf  of  the  Noncon- 
formists and  Liberals  of  the  West  Riding.  Excursion  trains 
were  run  from  various  districts  into  Leeds,  and  great  multitudes 
assembled.  They  were  addressed  from  five  platforms,  and  with 
great  unanimity  passed  a  resolution  denouncing  the  Bill  for  its 
•destruction  of  School  Boards,  its  abolition  of  direct  popular 
control  of  rate-  and  tax-supported  schools,  and  its  proposal  to 
"  levy  local  rates  everywhere  in  support  of  sectarian  dogmas, 
ecclesiastical  tests  for  teachers  and  clerical  management/'  The 
resolution  demanded  that  the  Bill  should  be  withdrawn  or  that 
Parliament  should  be  dissolved.  It  was  worthy  of  notice,  how- 
ever, that  a  few  days  later  the  Leeds  City  Council,  by  31  votes 
to  25,  refused  to  petition  the  Government  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Bill.  On  the  other  hand  the  City  Council  of  Nottingham 
and  the  Town  Council  of  Leicester  at  about  the  same  time 
passed  resolutions  condemning  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  in 
regard  to  Elementary  Schools.  More  disquieting  from  the  Min- 
isterial point  of  view  were  indications  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Liberal  Unionists  of  Birmingham,  which  were  important 
enough  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  induce  him  to  hold  a 
partly  private  meeting  of  the  party  there  (Oct.  9)  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Bill.  In  the  course  of  his  opening  speech,  which  was 
reported,  he  stated  that  the  Bill  would  not  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  if  it  were  defeated  the  Government  would  resign.  (This 
and  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Balfour  to  a  like  effect  disposed  of 
rumours  that  the  Government  had  been  intimidated  by  the 
agitation  of  the  recess.)  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed  out  that 
the  Government  were  pledged  to  give,  under  the  Bill,  the  most 
•entire  popular  control  of  secular  instruction.  As  to  the  cry  about 
the  maintenance  of  religious  tests  for  teachers  in  denominational 
schools  when  they  were  maintained  out  of  the  rates,  he  observed 
that  practically  there  were  such  tests  in  the  case  of  Board 
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Schools,  and  that  it  would  be  "  almost  repulsive  "  to  allow 
children  to  be  instructed  in  religion  by  teachers  who  did  not 
believe  in  it.  His  own  ideal  had  always  been  that  the  teaching 
provided  by  the  National  Schools  should  be  secular  only,  but 
the  deep-seated  feeling  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  of  Non- 
conformists as  much  as  any,  rendered  this  impracticable.  In 
the  same  connection  he  remarked  that  he  was  for  religious 
equality,  of  course,  but  asked  was  it  religious  equality  when 
Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics  or  Jews  had  to  pay  rates  to* 
provide  a  religious  instruction  (in  Board  Schools)  which  they 
did  not  approve,  but  might  not  have  the  religious  instruction 
they  desired.  A  private  discussion  which  took  place  after  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  resulted,  as  was  reported,  in  large  ma- 
jorities in  favour  of  "  popular  control  of  secular  instruction 
whilst  safeguarding  the  religious  instruction  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  founders,"  and  leaving  the  election  of  the  head 
teachers  in  the  hands  of  the  managers,  with  the  view  of  safe- 
guarding the  religious  instruction.  The  meeting  also  pro- 
nounced against  the  abolition  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  and 
for  the  appointment  on  the  educational  committees  of  the  County 
Councils  of  a  majority  of  members  of  the  Councils.  These 
votes  were  taken  as  replies  to  questions  put  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  ; 
but  a  large  majority  also  voted  in  favour  of  a  proposal  that  the 
majority  of  the  management  committees  of  Voluntary  Schools, 
"  so  far  as  secular  education  is  concerned,"  should  be  popularly 
elected.  On  the  whole  it  appeared  to  be  thought  that  the 
danger  of  any  serious  breach  within  the  Liberal  Unionist  party 
on  the  subject  of  the  Bill  had  been  dispelled  by  the  discussion, 
though  it  was  tolerably  evident  that  even  the  majority  of  them, 
over  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain's  influence  was  strongest,  would 
prefer  to  see  appreciable  modifications  of  the  Elementary  School 
clauses  of  the  Bill. 

Nevertheless,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill  had  overshot  their  mark.  But  few  meetings  were  held 
in  the  early  autumn  in  support  of  the  measure,  but  when  on 
the  eve  of  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament  the  Prime  Minister, 
at  the  annual  meeting  (Oct.  14)  of  the  National  Union  of 
Conservative  and  Constitutional  Associations  at  Manchester, 
delivered  a  resolute  fighting  speech,  its  tone  was  welcomed  with 
unmistakable  cordiality,  and  that  sentiment  was  widely  echoed 
in  the  country  and  reflected  in  the  mood  in  which  Ministerial 
Members  returned  to  Westminster.  Two  things  were  keenly 
resented,  not  merely  among  those  who  were  specially  interested 
in  Voluntary  Schools,  but  among  the  rank  and  file  oi  Unionists, 
and  were  also  deplored  by  all  moderate  Liberals.  These  were, 
first,  the  misrepresentation,  amounting  frequently  to  absolute 
perversion,  in  Nonconformist  speeches  and  writings,  of  the  plain 
effects  of  the  Bill,  in  respect  of  its  bearing  on  the  influence  of 
the  clergy  in  the  Elementary  Schools  ;  and,  secondly,  the  stren- 
uous attempt  made  to  organise  disobedience  to  the  new  education 
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law  if  it  should  be  passed  in  the  form  to  which  Nonconformists 
took  objection.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Balfour  at  Manchester 
appealed  to  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  be 
deterred  by  "a  few  loud-mouthed  speeches  or  mendacious 
pamphleteers"  from  carrying  through  a  great  educational 
reform,  he  struck  a  note  which  awakened  an  immediate  and 
resolute  response.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Balfour  intimated 
the  readiness  of  the  Government  to  consider  amendments  in 
harmony  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  BiH — especially,  for 
example,  any  directed  to  making  fully  effective  the  control  to 
be  exercised  by  the  local  authority  over  the  secular  teaching  in 
Voluntary  Schools.  The  disposition  of  the  average  citizen, 
moreover,  to  hold  that  the  case  against  the  Bill,  as  manifesting 
subservience  to  priests  and  indifference  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, had  been  vastly  overstated  was  appreciably  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  so  justly  respected  an  educational  Liberal  as  Mr. 
Haldane,  in  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After,  while  acknowledging  that  in  his  view  the 
Church  received  too  good  terms  under  the  Bill,  nevertheless 
emphatically  deprecated  the  idea  of  its  failure  to  become  law. 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  another  ardent  educationist  and  an  eminent 
author  on  economic  and  labour  questions,  with  advanced  sym- 
pathies, wrote  in  the  same  review  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
as  a  whole. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  autumn  session,  much 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  occupied  with  the  Education 
Bill,  there  are  a  few  incidents  of  the  recess  to  be  noted.  An< 
important  step  was  taken  by  the  Rhodes  trustees  in  the  selection 
of  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  for  the  duty  of  drafting  a  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  the  great  group  of  scholarships  at 
Oxford,  from  the  Colonies  and  from  the  United  States,  for 
which,  as  recorded  (p.  105),  provision  was  made  in  Mr.  Rhodes's 
will.  Both  Dr.  Parkin's  intimate  knowledge  of  his  native 
Dominion  and  his  ardour  for  Imperial  consolidation,  of  which  for 
many  years  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  in- 
fluential advocates,  were  illustrated  in  his  valuable  contribution 
on  Canada  to  the  Annual  Register  for  1901.  Resigning  the 
headship  of  the  Upper  Canada  College,  at  Toronto,  which  he 
had  held  for  several  years  with  great  success,  Dr.  Parkin  gave 
himself  to  the  work  of  conducting  all  the  necessary  inquiries 
and  consultations  in  all  the  British  Colonies  and  the  States,  and 
at  Oxford  itself,  with  a  view  to  securing  that  the  intentions  of 
the  founder  should  be  carried  out  in  the  fullest  and  most  satis- 
factory manner  from  every  point  of  view. 

In  August  there  was  issued  a  report  of  an  unsensational  but 
by  no  means  unimportant  character  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  which  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  standing  orders  relating  to  houses 
occupied  by  persons  of  the  labouring  class,  and  the  clauses 
usually  inserted  in  private  and  local  Bills  and  provisional  order 
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confirmation  Bills  in  pursuance  thereof-  Certain  new  forms 
would  give  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  committee,  who 
were  of  opinion  that  in  London  it  was  desirable  that  every  ease 
in  which  houses  of  the  labouring  class  were  proposed  to  be 
taken  should  be  notified  to  the  central  authority,  while  outside 
London  it  was  sufficient  that  the  attention  of  the  central 
authority  should  be  called  to  cases  in  which  thirty  persons 
belonging  to  the  labouring  class  were  displaced  in  one  borough, 
urban  district,  or  rural  parish,  as  the  case  might  be.'  In 
settling  schemes  for  providing  new  houses  in  place  of  those 
demolished,  the  committee  thought  it  advisable  that  the  central 
authority  should  exercise  a  full  discretion.  "  We  recommend," 
they  continued,  "  that  the  new  houses  to  be  provided  be  suit- 
able for  persons  of  the  working  class  and  not  too  ambitious  in 
character  and  design  ;  we  attach  much  importance  to  these 
conditions.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  area  within  which 
the  new  houses  may  be  provided  under  a  scheme  is  left  by 
us  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  central  authority.  It  may 
be,  and,  we  think,  will  be,  found  expedient  in  some  cases  to 
erect  the  new  houses  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the 
houses  demolished  and  not  necessarily  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  local  authority."  The  committee  also  recommended 
that  in  London  the  central  authority  should  be  empowered  to 
fix  all  rents  for  the  new  houses. 

Much  interest  was  excited  by  the  use  to  which  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach,  in  a  speech  at  Bristol  (Sept.  29),  thought  it  his  duty  to 
apply  his  new  freedom  from  Ministerial  trammels.  Having 
defended  the  Education  Bill  and  said  that  he  hoped  Parliament 
and  the  courts  of  law  would  know  how  to  deal  with  any  non- 
sense like  the  talk  of  refusal  to  pay  rates,  the  ex-Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  deprecated  the  growth  of  national  expenditure. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  enhancement  in  the  shipbuilding 
vote  should  be  required  next  year,  and  urged  that  the  principle 
of  short  service  and  a  great  reserve,  which  had  worked  so  satis- 
factorily in  the  Army,  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  Navy  also, 
which  would  thus  be  made  less  costly  in  time  of  peace  and 
equally  efficient  in  time  of  war.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  went 
on  to  say  that  no  permanent  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
Army  seemed  to  him  necessary.  What  was  wanted  was  a 
drastic  reform  of  the  War  Office,  a  reform  of  the  military  rather 
than  of  the  civil  element.  We  should  never,  he  said,  reform 
the  War  Office  or  the  Army  until  we  made  the  great  mass  of 
military  officers  pay  more  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  devote  their  lives  to  them,  as  did  our  naval  officers ; 
and  until  we  removed  all  those  outside  influences  which  now 
interfered  in  the  management  of  the  Army,  and  with  the  se- 
lection for  appointments  and  promotion — interferences  which 
would  never  be  tolerated  in  any  well-organised  department  of 
the  Civil  Service. 

It  was  naturally  assumed  that  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  based 
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these  grave  statements  on  very  close  knowledge  derived  from 
official  experience.  In  any  case  the  War  Secretary  could  not 
leave  such  statements  from  a  distinguished  ex-colleague  without 
notice,  and  accordingly,  in  a  speech  at  Farnham  (Oct.  3),  he 
observed,  with  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  as  to  41  outside  influences,"  that  he  could  not  call  to 
mind  one  single  officer  now  serving  among  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  War  Office  who  had  not  gained  his  position  by 
field  service,  and  he  could  answer  for  this  regarding  the  new 
Army  Corps,  that  in  the  appointments  made  to  them  they  had 
had  not  only  the  counsel  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but,  owing 
to  the  excellent  understanding  which  existed  between  him  and 
Lord  Kitchener,  they  had  the  joint  authority  of  Lord  Roberts 
and  Lord  Kitchener  as  to  the  advisability  of  appointing  each 
particular  man  to  the  office  he  had  got.  With  reference  to  some 
criticisms  on  the  work  of  the  War  Office  since  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  Mr.  Brodrick  begged  the  country  to  remember  that 
within  the  last  four  months  they  had  brought  home  from  South 
Africa  140,000  men,  or  more  than  1,000  a  day.  As  to  the 
alleged  "scandal"  of  men  waiting  about  for  their  pay  and 
medals,  it  was  no  light  task  to  trace  every  man  belonging  to 
very  various  units,  and  to  see  what  was  actually  due  to  him 
and  pay  him  off.  He  had,  however,  arranged  that  every  man 
who  could  show  a  good  case  should  receive  80  per  cent,  at  once. 
As  for  the  Reservists,  he  did  not  think  that  they  had  been 
badly  treated.  A  man  who  had  been  called  out  at  the  beginning 
would  now  be  going  back  with  about  30Z.  in  his  pocket,  and, 
during  the  time  he  had  been  up,  his  wife,  if  he  had  one,  had 
been  receiving  a  separation  allowance  of  10s.  a  week,  besides 
help  from  private  ageucies.  The  War  Office  had  arranged  that 
men  suffering  from  disease  from  climatic  causes  or  from  disease 
due  to  service  should  be  treated  like  the  wounded.  The  Govern- 
ment would  take  care  that  no  man  who  had  lost  his  employ- 
ment through  serving  his  country  should  starve  in  consequence. 
He  had  issued  an  order  that  every  man  who  had  been  discharged 
since  the  end  of  the  war  who  could  not  find  employment  and 
who  desired  to  come  back  to  the  Colours  should  be  allowed  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year  to  do  so,  and,  if  he  was  an  unmarried 
man,  to  complete  a  ten  years'  engagement,  or,  if  a  married  man, 
serve  for  a  year,  after  which  he  might  find  the  labour  market 
less  glutted  than  it  might  be  during  the  coming  winter. 

Parliament  reassembled  on  October  16.  The  Irish  National- 
ists appeared  in  a  very  angry  mood,  caused  in  particular  by  the 
conviction  of  certain  of  their  number  for  offences  under  the 
Crimes  Act,  and  generally  by  the  extension  by  proclamations 
during  the  recess  of  the  areas  in  which  some  of  the  principal 
special  powers  under  that  measure  were  put  in  force.  One  or 
two  Irish  scenes  of  exceptional  disorder  and  violence  took  place, 
and  a  good  deal  of  time  was  taken  up,  no  economy  in  that 
respect  being  attained  by  the  Prime  Minister's  refusing  to  give 
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the  Nationalist  Members  a  day  for  the  discussion  of  the  working 
of  the  Crimes  Act  unless  a  motion  on  the  subject  were  supported 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  In  the  end  Mr.  W.  O'Brien 
{Cork  City)  succeeded  (Oct.  27)  in  raising  the  question,  as  a 
matter  of  "  urgent  public  importance,"  on  a  motion  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House,  which  referred  to  the  "  danger  to  the 
public  peace  arising  from  the  harsh  and  partisan  administration 
of  the  Act."  In  reply  Mr.  Wyndhain  said  that  there  had  been 
a  steady,  persistent  and  deliberate  encroachment  upon  liberty 
in  Ireland,  and  that  after  long,  and  perhaps  undue,  delay,  he  had 
taken  the  steps  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  were 
necessary  if  the  existing  system  of  land  laws  in  Ireland,  or  any 
other  system  of  land  laws,  was  to  have  a  fair  chance.  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  contended  that  no  adequate  case  had  been 
made  out  for  enforcing  the  Crimes  Act,  but  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  215  to  121.  Thereupon  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
Members  withdrew  to  Ireland  for  several  weeks,  disregarding 
the  urgent  representations  which  had  been  made  to  them  by 
-Cardinal  Vaughan  to  support  the  Education  Bill,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  was  also  earnestly  desired  by  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  interests  of  the  Irish  working  classes 
in  England. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to 
do  more  than  give  some  outline  indications  of  the  general  nature 
and  results  of  the  ensuing  weeks  of  detailed  discussion.  As  has 
been  already  remarked,  the  elements  of  menace  and  distortion 
largely  introduced  into  the  agitation  which  had  been  carried  on 
in  the  country  against  the  Bill  in  the  early  autumn,  and  which 
was  prosecuted  with  equal,  if  not  greater  vigour  in  October, 
exercised  a  powerfully  hardening  effect  on  the  temper  of  the 
Ministerialists,  and,  indeed,  practically  secured  the  Bill  against 
any  risk  of  vital  modification.  It  was,  however,  very  considerably 
amended  in  many  respects  before  becoming  law,  with  the  general 
result,  so  far  as  the  Voluntary  Schools  were  concerned,  of  em- 
phasising, with  much  elaboration  of  detail,  the  entire  subjection 
of  their  managers  to  the  control  of  the  local  authority  in  regard 
to  secular  education,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  sensibly  miti- 
gating the  financial  burdens  left  upon  them  in  connection  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  school  buildings. 

When  the  H<>use  of  Common^  reassembled  (Oct.  16)  the 
discussion  in  committee  was  n  up  at  Clause  8  (7  in  the  Act, 
to  the  disappearance  already  recorded  of  the  original 
Clause  5).  As  it  then  stood  in  the  Bill  this  clause  placed  on  the 
local  education  authority  the  dutj  >f  maintaining  and  keeping 
efficient  all  public  elementary  that  were  necessary,  sub- 

ject in  the  cas        schools  not  ]>r<  by  ih<  m  (i.e.,  Voluntary 

^hools)  to  certain  conditions,  viz.,  (a)  the  carrying  out  by  the 

directions  of  the  local  authority 
right  of  the  local  authority  to 
accounts  ;  (c)  the  requirement 
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of  the  consent  of  the  local  authority  to  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  but  that  consent  not  to  be  withheld  except  on  educa- 
tional grounds ;  (d)  the  duty  laid  upon  the  school  managers  out 
of  funds  provided  by  them  to  "  keep  the  school-house  in  good 
repair,"  and  make  such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
buildings  as  might  be  reasonably  required  by  the  local  education 
authority.  This  was  all  put  in  about  sixteen  lines.  In  the  Act 
the  same  clause  occupies  about  eighty-five  lines.  A  good  deal 
which  is  expressed  in  the  eighty-five  lines  was  implied  in  the 
sixteen  ;  but  the  setting  forth  of  several  points  in  detail  was 
calculated,  it  might  be  hoped,  to  guard  against  possibilities  of 
misunderstanding  and  dispute.  Thus  the  Government  accepted 
or  introduced  amendments  making  it  clear  that  the  local  au- 
thority would  only  be  bound  to  maintain  the  Voluntary  Schools 
so  long  as  the  specified  conditions  were  complied  with  ;  mention- 
ing as  among  the  directions  from  the  local  authority  which  the 
managers  must  follow  any  relating  to  the  number  and  educa- 
tional qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  the  dismissal  of  any 
teacher  on  educational  grounds  ;  prescribing  that  in  the  event 
of  failure  by  the  managers  to  obey  any  such  direction,  the  local 
authority  should  have  power  to  "  carry  out  the  direction  in 
question  as  if  they  were  the  managers  "  ;  but  requiring  that 
"no  direction  given  under  this  provision  shall  be  such  as  to 
interfere  with  reasonable  provision  for  religious  instruction  dur- 
ing school  hours."  Other  new  or  enlarged  subsections  specified 
that  the  buildings  of  a  Voluntary  School  were  to  be  provided 
to  the  local  educational  authority  free  of  charge  for  elemen- 
tary school  purposes,  except  as  regarded  the  teacher's  house 
<if  any),  for  which,  if  used,  a  rent  might  be  charged  ;  that 
the  local  authority  should  also  enjoy  the  free  use  of  the  same 
buildings  out  of  school  hours  for  other  educational  purposes 
on  three  days  a  week ;  and  that  the  Voluntary  School  managers 
and  the  local  authority  should  be  mutually  liable  to  make 
good  any  damage  caused  by  out-of-school-hours  occupations 
under  their  respective  auspices,  other  than  from  wear  and 
tear — such  damage  being  to  the  school  furniture  in  the  case 
of  use  by  the  managers,  to  the  rooms  in  case  of  use  by 
the  local  authority.  Further  it  was  laid  down  that  in  Volun- 
tary Schools  assistant  and  pupil  teachers  might  be  appointed 
by  the  managers,  if  they  thought  fit,  without  reference  to  creed 
or  denomination,  and  that  competitions  in  such  schools  for  pupil 
teachers'  places  should  be  determined  by  the  local  authority. 
The  fulfilment  by  the  managers  of  the  provisions  in  this  clause 
binding  on  them  was  also  expressly  made  a  condition  of  their 
obtaining  a  Parliamentary  grant.  The  discussion  of  amend- 
ments embodying  such  points  as  those  above  recited  of  course 
took  time,  but  a  large  part  of  the  dozen  or  so  sittings  which 
Clause  8  occupied  was  consumed  in  debating  and  dividing 
on  amendments  which  were  directed,  in  some  way  or  other, 
against  the  general  scheme  of  the  clause  and  the  Bill.  Such, 
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for  example,  were  proposals  giving  the  local  authority  the  right 
to  select  which  elementary  schools  it  would  maintain  (re- 
jected I  y  198  to  86) ;  the  right  to  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers 
(rejected  by  245  to  123),  and  the  power  to  refuse  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  teachers  by  the  managers  on  any  ground  (and 
not  merely  on  educational  grounds) — which  last  was  also  de- 
feated by  193  to  102.  The  idea  that  any  sensible  improvement 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  by  the  changes  above  in- 
dicated, either  individually  or  collectively,  was  put  aside  almost 
with  contempt  by  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Asquith,  who  with  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman  attended  a  "  United  Liberal  Demon- 
stration "  against  the  Bill  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  (Nov.  1), 
when  sympathiseis  with  the  object  of  the  meeting  estimated 
that  from  15,000  to  18,000  were  present,  expressly  declined  to 
admit  that  anything  like  concessions  had  been  made  by  the 
Government.  The  reservation  to  the  Voluntary  School  man- 
agers of  the  right  to  charge  rent  for  the  houses  of  teachers 
was  received  by  the  Opposition  in  the  Commons  with  expres- 
sions of  indignant  surprise,  as  an  unworthily  grasping  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  Church. 

Discontent  with  the  action  of  Ministers  was,  however,  by 
no  means  confined,  either  in  the  House  or  in  the  country,  to 
those  who  looked  at  the  education  question  from  the  Liberal 
or  anti-clerical  point  of  view.  On  October  31  there  was  moved 
by  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney  (Newport,  Salop)  the  following  sub- 
section (which  was  always  afterwards  known  by  his  name) : 
"Religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  school  not  provided 
by  the  local  education  authority  in  accordance  with  the  tenour 
of  the  provisions  of  the  trust-deed  relating  thereto,  and  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  managers."  The  object  of  this  pro- 
vision, as  its  mover  explained,  was  to  place  the  control  of  the 
religious  teaching  under  the  whole  body  of  the  school  managers, 
and  so  prevent  the  abuses  which  were  possible  if  it  were  left,  as 
it  very  commonly  had  been  in  the  past,  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  parson  of  the  parish.  Sir  W.  Anson  {Oxford 
University),  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  accepted  the 
amendment  as  embodying  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
making  it  clearer  and  more  explicit.  Lord  E.  Talbot  (Chichester, 
Sussex),  speaking  more  especially  on  behalf  of  Roman  Catholics, 
protested  strongly  against  the  policy  of  giving  laymen,  who 
might  not  belong  to  the  denomination  to  which  the  school  was 
attached,  a  share  in  the  control  of  religious  instruction.  Mr. 
Balfour  did  not  believe  that  any  friction  would  arise  in  practice 
with  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  schools.  He  admitted  that 
in  Anglican  schools  there  might  be  at  long  intervals  cases  of 
collision  between  the  general  body  of  the  managers  and  the 
clergy.  Almost  all  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  religious  teaching  in  Church  of  England  schools  were 
due  to  an  abuse  by  a  clergyman  of  his  powers  under  the  trust- 
deeds.   The  harm  that  was  done  when  these  abuses  had  occurred 
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was  not  to  be  measured  in  words,  and  the  amendment  would 
prevent  their  repetition.  Lord  H.  Cecil  (Greenwich)  was  afraid 
that  outside  the  House  the  amendment  would  excite  a  feeling  of 
bitterness  and  pain  which  it  was  very  difficult  for  hon.  members 
to  appreciate.  There  were  good  men  who  had  been  doing  their 
work  in  the  schools  from  the  best  motives  for  many  years,  and 
who  would  feel  that  in  this  amendment  a  most  unjust  slur  was 
cast  upon  them.  The  justification  advanced  for  the  amendment 
was  what  was  truly  called  the  unwise  and  improper  use  of  their 
position  by  certain,  a  very  small  number,  of  the  clergy,  but  he 
could  not  believe  that  it  passed  the  wit  of  Parliament,  supposing 
they  were  to  deal  with  this  question  at  all,  to  devise  a  remedy 
for  the  incumbents  of,  say,  twenty  parishes  which  would  not 
upset  and  annoy  and  insult  the  incumbents  of  11,000  parishes. 
The  feeling  of  objection  to  the  Kenyon-Slaney  proposal  was  not 
altogether  confined  to  Churchmen  of  a  more  or  less  High  type. 
Sir  J.  Kennaway  (Honiton,  Devon),  a  representative  Low  Church- 
man, deprecated  their  asking  the  clergy  to  enter  on  the  new 
educational  situation  to  be  established  by  the  Bill  "  with  a  rope 
round  their  necks."  Mr.  Balfour  left  his  followers  free  to  vote 
as  they  pleased,  but  again  indicated  his  own  decided  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  amendment,  which,  he  contended,  offered  no  kind 
of  insult  to  the  clergy ;  and  it  was  carried  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  211  to  41. 

To  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  and  of  lay  Churchmen 
outside  Parliament  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  develop- 
ment of  the  Education  Bill  came  as  a  shock,  although  it  might 
not  unfairly  be  maintained  that  the  principle  of  the  participa- 
tion of  the  lay  managers  in  the  control  of  the  religious  educa- 
tion in  Voluntary  Schools  had  always  been  implied  in  the  text 
of  the  Bill,  and  still  more  in  Ministerial  defences  of  it.  For  a 
week  or  two  at  the  beginning  of  November  there  seemed  almost 
a  possibility  that  a  gathering  of  London  Churchmen  summoned 
to  be  held  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  the  14th,  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
might  become  mainly  a  demonstration  of  protest  against  the 
form  which  the  measure  had  now  assumed.  On  November  5 
there  appeared  in  the  Times  an  emphatic  letter  from  the  recently 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester  (Dr.  Gore),  setting  forth  that 
'*  the  introduction  of  a  law  by  which  a  body  of  managers  in  each 
parish  should  have  power  to  oust  the  clergyman  from  the  re- 
ligious teaching  in  a  Church  School,  and  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  teaching,  without  any  appeal  to  the  Bishop  as 
to  whether  the  clergyman  had  been  ousted  on  adequate  grounds 
or  whether  the  religious  teaching  proposed  by  the  managers 
were  teaching  proper  to  the  Church  of  England  or  no,  is  simply 
flat  contrary  to  the  principle  of  an  Episcopalian  Church.  A 
school  governed  by  such  a  law,"  continued  Bishop  Gore,  "can 
no  longer  be  rightly  called  a  school  managed  on  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Doubtless  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney '& 
amendment  is  intended  to  dispose  of  certain  unreasonable  and 
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extravagant  incumbents.  Now  I  should  not  despair  of  being 
able  to  suggest  a  practical  method  of  dealing  with  this  small 
minority  of  individuals.  But  certainly  the  method  suggested 
by  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney  and  accepted  by  the  Government  is 
not  consistent  with  the  root  principle  of  an  Episcopalian  body 
such  as  the  Church  of  England." 

The  situation  for  a  short  time  had  a  serious  appearance. 
It  soon  became  known,  however,  that  the  legal  effect  of  the 
Kenyon-Slaney  amendment  was  not  regarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  correctly  interpreted  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
at  the  great  meeting  of  Churchmen  held  at  the  Albert  Hall 
(Nov.  14)  an  announcement  was  made  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  presided,  which,  though  not  expressly  so  stated,  was  quite 
well  understood  to  convey  the  Government  view  on  this  im- 
portant question.  The  position,  Bishop  Ingram  said,  he  had 
ascertained  on  reliable  authority  to  be  as  follows :  14  The  Bill 
does  not  diminish  the  obligation  of  the  managers  to  provide 
religious  teaching  in  conformity  with  the  trust-deeds ;  and  if 
by  the  trust-deeds  an  appeal  is  given  to  the  Bishop  to  determine 
in  case  of  dispute  whether  the  teaching  is  or  is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  trust-deed  that  appeal  remains  undisturbed."  In  the 
light  of  this  statement  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Rochester 
encouraged  the  meeting  to  pass,  and  it  did  pass  with  practical 
unanimity,  resolutions  approving  generally  the  Education  Bill 
and  particularly  its  treatment  of  denominational  schools,  but 
expressing  the  opinion,  in  view  of  recent  occurrences,  that 
44  the  duty  of  clergy  and  ministers  to  give  and  superintend 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools  of  their  own  respective 
denominations  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognised  and  requires 
to  be  definitely  safeguarded  by  the  Bill."  The  resolution  on 
this  subject,  it  may  be  said,  was  moved  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  who 
had  been  the  principal  opponent  of  the  Kenyon-Slaney  amend- 
ment, but  who  on  this  occasion  acknowledged  that,  however 
open  to  criticism  that  provision  might  be  in  principle,  it  "  did 
not  in  practice  menace  denominational  education  in  any  more 
than  a  small  number  of  schools,  if  any."  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  maintained,  Churchmen  "would  be  foolish 
indeed  if  they  threw  the  Bill  away."  So  ended  the  brief 
vision  of  a  possible  Church  agitation  outside  Parliament 
against  the  Bill  as  modified  by  the  Kenyon-Slaney  amend- 
ment. In  Parliament,  however,  an  endeavour  to  procure  the 
excision  of  that  provision  was  made  more  than  once  by  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  with  much  earnestness,  and  by  others;  but  the 
minorities  which  they  could  muster  in  the  House  of  Commons 
never  exceeded  forty-one.  In  the  Lords,  as  may  be  mentioned 
at  this  point,  the  Kenyon-Slaney  provision  was,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  amended  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that 
an  appeal  would  still  lie  to  the  denominational  authority  from 
the  managing-board  of  any  schools  with  trust-deeds  providing 
for  such  an  appeal,  on  the  question  whether  the  religious  teach- 
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ing  given  was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  denomi- 
nation concerned.  But  a  further  amendment  moved  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (Dec.  10)  was  not  successful.  This 
would  have  prevented  the  exclusion  of  an  incumbent  by  the 
other  school  managers  from  the  supervision  or  conduct  of 
religious  instruction  in  a  Church  school,  unless  (if  the  trust- 
deed  gave  an  appeal)  the  express  sanction  of  the  Bishop  were 
given  to  such  exclusion.  Lord  Goschen  supported  the  amend- 
ment and  so  did  several  Bishops,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the  ground  that  the  Bishops  had  given 
no  sufficient  guarantee  that  their  authority  would  be  effectively 
exercised  against  indiscreet  clergy  in  such  cases.  The  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  indeed,  did  undertake,  on  behalf  of  the  Episcopal 
bench,  that  they  would  support  the  lay-managers  where  they 
objected  to  the  discharge  of  school  duties  by  an  incumbent  who 
was  really  unfit  for  such  work.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  how- 
ever, was  not  satisfied  with  this,  having  regard  to  the  past,  and 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  amendment  was  defeated  by  96 
to  65. 

Reverting  to  the  course  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Clauses  9  and  10  (afterwards  8  and  9)  excited  a  good  deal 
of  opposition.  They  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  provision  of 
new  schools,  and  their  effect  was  to  reserve  to  the  Board  of 
Education  the  authority  to  determine,  on  appeal  either  from 
the  managers  of  an  existing  school,  or  from  the  local  education 
authority,  or  from  any  ten  ratepayers  within  any  area  for  which 
it  was  proposed  in  any  behalf  to  provide  a  new  school,  whether 
the  proposed  school  was  required  and  whether  a  school  other- 
wise provided  would  be  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  district. 
In  exercising  this  authority  the  Board  of  Education  was  directed 
"  to  have  regard  to  the  interests  of  secular  instruction,  to  the 
wishes  of  parents  as  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  to 
the  economy  of  the  rates;  but"  (it  was  added)  "a  school  for 
the  time  being  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school  shall 
not  be  considered  unnecessary  in  which  the  number  of  scholars 
in  average  attendance,  as  computed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
is  not  less  than  thirty."  The  general  object  of  these  provisions 
appeared  to  be  to  secure  that  the  future  development  of  the 
elementary  school  system,  in  view  of  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  development  of  new  urban  districts,  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  of  a  denominational  or  an  undenominational  character 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  desire  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
also  that  there  should  be  facilities  for  the  provision  of  a  new 
school  where  an  existing  school  of  either  type  had  become  so 
definitely  distasteful  to  any  substantial  section  of  the  inhabitants 
as  to  make  an  alternative  one  desirable.  These  provisions, 
however,  were  strenuously  resisted  by  the  Opposition,  as  being 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  multiplication  of  weak  denominational 
schools.  Any  such  intention  was  repudiated  by  the  Government, 
and  they  were  sustained  by,  for  the  most  part,  large  majorities. 
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The  strenuous  character  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  was 
partially  remitted,  and  the  discussions  assumed  a  much  more 
recognisably  educational  type  while  Clause  12  (afterwards  17), 
dealing  with  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  Education 
Committees  of  the  local  authority,  was  before  the  House.  The 
Government  had  considerably  recast,  on  the  whole  in  a  democratic 
sense,  their  proposals  in  this  regard.  In  particular  it  was  made 
definitely  clear  that  the  really  responsible  local  education  autho- 
rity was  to  be  the  directly  elected  County  Council  itself,  and  not 
its  Education  Committee,  whose  advice  indeed  it  would  be  bound 
to  ask  but  not  to  follow.  The  relations  between  the  Council 
and  its  Education  Committee  were  ultimately  prescribed  in  the 
following  subsection  (2nd  of  Clause  17  in  the  Act),  which  was 
cordially  approved  by  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  (Cricklade,  Wilts), 
one  of  the  chief  Liberal  authorities  on  local  government :  **  All 
matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the  Council  of  their  powers 
under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money,  shall  stand  referred  to  the  Education  Committee,  and  the 
Council,  before  exercising  any  such  powers,  shall,  unless,  in  their 
opinion,  the  matter  is  urgent,  receive  and  consider  the  report  of 
the  Education  Committee  with  respect  to  the  matter  in  question. 
The  Council  may  also  delegate  to  the  Education  Committee,  with 
or  without  any  restrictions  or  conditions  as  they  think  fit,  any 
of  their  powers  under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate 
or  borrowing  money."  The  same  clause  stated  that  the  Educa- 
tion Committees  of  local  authorities  should  be  constituted  14  in 
accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the  Council  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education,"  every  such  scheme  providing :  41  (a) 
for  the  appointment  by  the  Council  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  persons  who 
are  members  of  the  Council,  unless,  in  the  case  of  a  county, 
the  Council  shall  otherwise  determine ;  (b)  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Council,  on  the  nomination  or  recommendation,  where 
it  appears  desirable,  of  other  bodies  (including  associations  of 
Voluntary  Schools),  of  persons  of  experience  in  education,  and 
of  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of 
schools  in  the  area  for  which  the  Council  acts ;  (c)  for  the  in- 
clusion of  women  as  well  as  men  among  the  members  of  the 
Committee  ;  (d)  for  the  appointment,  if  desirable,  of  members 
of  School  Boards  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
as  members  of  the  first  Committee." 

The  above  is  the  form  in  which  the  subsections  quoted  ulti- 
mately became  law,  (c)  and  (d)  being  accepted  by  Mr.  Balfour 
during  the  discussions,  and  the  terms  of  (a)  and  (b)  being  elabo- 
rated from  the  original  draft.  Later  subsections  of  the  same 
clause  authorised  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
schemes  providing  for  a  separate  Education  Committee  for  any 
area  within  a  county,  or  for  a  joint  Education  Committee  for 
any  area  formed  by  a  combination  of  counties,  boroughs  or 
urban  districts,  or  parts  thereof ;  and  provided  that,  failing  the 
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making  and  approval  of  a  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  an 
Education  Committee  within  twelve  months  from  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  the  Board  of  Education  might  deal  with  the  matter 
through  a  provisional  order. 

By  this  time  November  7  had  been  reached,  and  there  still 
being  a  good  many  original  and  new  clauses  to  be  dealt  with, 
Mr.  Balfour  moved  (Nov.  11)  a  resolution  for  the  closuring 
"  by  compartments  "  of  the  remainder  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Bill.  Apparently,  to  enable  the  measure  to  be  got  through, 
and  Parliament  to  rise  before  Christmas,  some  such  plan  was 
necessary,  and  the  precedents  cited  showed  that  it  had  been 
resorted  to  in  other  cases  after  a  much  shorter  period  of  dis- 
cussion in  Committee.  There  was  felt,  however,  to  be  a  painful 
truth  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Healy  (Louth,  N.),  who  strongly 
supported  the  Government  in  regard  to  this  Bill,  that  fresh 
evidence  was  now  afforded  of  the  inability  of  the  House,  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  to  pass  a  first-class  measure  with 
the  ordinary  rules  of  debate.  The  closuring  resolution  was 
passed  by  222  to  103.  On  November  17  a  new  clause  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Balfour,  embodying  a  further  increase  in  the 
State  contribution  by  way  of  "  aid  grant "  to  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  a  corresponding  reduction,  adjusted  so  as  to  take 
greater  effect  in  the  poor  districts,  in  the  burden  of  rates  likely 
to  be  imposed  by  the  Bill.  The  new  grant,  which  had  been  put 
(p.  169)  at  about  930,000/.  a  year,  he  proposed  to  raise  to  some 
1,360,000/.  This  sum,  with  the  existing  aid  grants  of  860,000/., 
was  to  be  allotted  by  paying :  (a)  a  sum  equal  to  4s.  per  scholar 
all  round  ;  (6)  "an  additional  sum  of  l^d.  per  scholar  for  every 
complete  2d.  per  scholar  by  which  the  amount  which  would 
be  produced  by  a  penny  rate  in  the  area  of  the  authority  falls 
short  of  10s.  a  scholar.  Provided  that  in  estimating  the  pro- 
duce of  a  penny  rate  in  the  area  of  a  local  education  authority, 
not  being  a  county  borough,  the  rate  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
county  rate  basis.  .  .  .  But  if  in  any  year  the  total  amount  of 
the  Parliamentary  grants  payable  to  a  local  education  authority 
would  make  the  amount  payable  out  of  other  sources  by  that 
authority  on  account  of  their  expenses  under  Part  III.  of  this 
Act  less  than  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate 
of  3d.  in  the  pound,  the  Parliamentary  grants  shall  be  decreased 
and  the  amounts  payable  out  of  other  sources  shall  be  increased 
by  a  sum  equal  in  each  case  to  half  the  difference." 

Various  points  requiring  regularisation  in  connection  with 
Voluntary  Schools  in  view  of  the  position  assigned  them  in  the 
general  framework  of  the  Bill,  as  already  indicated,  were  dealt 
with  in  further  new  clauses,  touching,  for  example,  the  subject 
of  endowments,  the  method  of  appointment  of  the  foundation 
managers  for  whom  a  two-thirds  majority  had  been  secured  on 
the  boards  of  management  after  so  much  conflict,  and  other 
details  such  as  the  allocation  of  school  fees  in  the  comparatively 
few  cases  where  they  were  still  paid.    In  regard  to  endowments 
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the  effect  of  the  clause  moved  by  the  Government,  and  added 
to  the  Bill  (Nov.  1^)  by  212  to  95,  was  to  leave  the  discretion 
of  trustees  where  that  was  already  complete,  unimpaired,  but 
to  lay  down  that  where,  under  the  terms  of  a  trust  "  or  other 
provisions  affecting  any  endowment,"  its  income  was  applicable 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  maintenance  of  the  work  of  the  school, 
apart  from  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric,  the  income  should, 
in  the  same  proportion,  be  paid  to  the  local  authority,  to  be 
credited  by  them  in  relief  of  rates  to  the  parish  or  parishes 
specially  served  by  the  school.  In  so  far  as  the  income  was 
not  affected  by  any  such  provision,  it  would  remain  under  the 
discretion  of  the  managers,  and  be  applicable  to  such  purposes 
as  the  repairs  of  the  building,  or  to  structural  improvements. 
In  the  case  of  differences  between  the  parties  concerned  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  trust-deeds  in  this  connection,  the 
Board  of  Education  would  decide,  first  holding  a  public  inquiry* 
if  desired  by  the  local  authority  (Clause  13  of  Act). 

On  the  question  of  foundation  managers,  the  clause  carried 
by  the  Government  (Nov.  20)  prescribed  that  such  managers 
should  be  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  trust-deeds  of 
the  school,  nut  reserved  power  to  the  Board  of  Education  to 
deal  with  cases  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  trust-deeds  as  to 
the  appointment  of  managers  were  in  any  respect  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  or  otherwise  unsuitable,  or 
where  there  was  no  trust-deed  available.  Any  such  order  by 
the  Board  of  Education  might  be  made  on  the  application  of 
the  existing  owners,  trustees  or  managers  of  the  school  made 
within  a  period  of  three  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
and  after  that  period  on  the  application  of  the  local  education 
authority  or  any  other  person  interested  in  the  management 
of  the  school  (Clause  11  of  Act). 

With  regard  to  fees  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  the  effect  that  while  the  local  authority  should 
have  it  entirely  within  its  discretion  to  decide  whether  fees 
should  still  be  charged  in  any  elementary  school  under  its 
jurisdiction,  if  it  authorised  the  continuance  of  the  charge  it 
should  pay  to  the  managers  such  proportion  of  the  fees  as  might 
be  agreed  upon,  or  in  default  of  such  agreement  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  idea  that  any  portion  of  the  fees 
in  such  a  case  should  go  to  the  managers  was  treated  by  the 
Opposition  as  involving  an  extortionate  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  Church,  ar.d  Mr.  Middlemore  (Birmingham,  N.),  a  Unionist, 
took  the  same  line.  Sir  W.  Anson  (Oxford  University),  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  however,  maintained  that  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  was  both  convenient  and  just,  and  the  clause 
was  carried  by  207  to  116  (Clause  14  of  Act). 

At  the  report  stage  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
no  change  of  any  importance  was  introduced.  The  Opposition 
raised  again  several  issues  previously  determined,  but  with  no 
change  in  the  result.    Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  as  already  men- 
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tioned,  were  the  opponents  of  the  Kenyon-Slaney  clause  any 
more  successful  in  their  endeavour  to  secure  reconsideration  of 
that  question.  An  interesting  debate  was  raised  on  a  clause 
moved  by  Lord  H.  Cecil  with  a  view  to  securing  the  object,  in 
itself  unquestionably  desirable,  that  children  should  be  educated 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  religion  which  their  parents  desired.  It 
would  have  directed  that  arrangements  should  be  made  in  all 
schools  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  scholars  in  order  that 
they  might  receive  religious  instruction  outside  the  school,  and 
have  enabled  the  local  authority  to  require  the  managers  to 
allow  special  religious  instruction  to  be  given  inside  the  school 
wherever  a  reasonable  number  of  parents  demanded  it.  Mr. 
Balfour  approved  of  the  proposal  in  principle,  but  considered 
that  in  practice  it  would  create  much  friction  and  controversy, 
besides  which  elementary  teachers  generally  were  against  it. 
He  therefore  abstained  from  voting,  and  left  his  followers  free  to 
do  as  they  pleased,  with  the  result  that  the  clause  was  rejected 
by  243  to  57. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  there  could  hardly  be  any  feature 
of  novelty  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill,  which  was  carried  soon  after  midnight  (Dec. 
3)  by  246  to  123— exactly  two  to  one.  The  second  reading 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  other  hand  possessed  both 
interest  and  incident,  the  latter  of  a  very  pathetic  character. 
At  the  outset  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  offered  a  vigorous  vindi- 
cation of  the  Bill,  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed  that  it  did 
not  strengthen  but  diminished  clerical  control  over  elementary 
education.  He  appealed  to  the  Peers  to  support  the  Bill  because 
it  gave  effect  to  three  main  principles.  In  the  first  place  it 
would  put  education  under  the  control  of  similar  and  homo- 
geneous authorities ;  in  the  next  it  gave  those  authorities  the 
means  of  securing  the  efficiency  of  secular  instruction  ;  thirdly, 
it  preserved  the  existence  of  those  schools  in  which  definite 
religious  doctrine  was  taught.  The  rejection  of  the  Bill  was 
moved  by  Lord  Spencer,  who  maintained  that  the  clauses 
relating  to  secondary  education  were  wholly  inadequate.  He 
deplored  the  destruction  of  the  School  Board  system,  and  the 
prospective  maintenance  of  tests  for  head  teachers  in  Church 
schools,  who  would  in  future  be  practically  State  officials. 
This  was  a  main  cause  of  the  Nonconformist  uprising  against 
the  Bill.  The  venerable  Primate  then  rose  to  support  the 
second  reading.  He  agreed  in  wishing  that  the  Bill  could 
have  done  something  more  definite  for  secondary  education, 
but  there  was  a  considerable  gain  in  feeling  one's  way,  and 
the  Bill  did  very  well  in  the  appointment  of  a  body  to  deal 
with  secondary,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  it  into  harmony 
with  elementary,  education.  In  regard  to  its  treatment  of 
Voluntary  Schools,  the  Archbishop  spoke  very  earnestly  of  the 
severe  sacrifices  made  in  their  behalf  by  many  of  the  clergy, 
and  as  a  measure  of  relief  he  thought  the  Church  had  reason- 
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able  cause  for  complaint  that  the  Bill,  though  doing  something, 
did  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  it  ought.  Taken  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, it  was  an  "  honest  and  statesmanlike  measure."  Having 
uttered  these  words,  Archbishop  Temple,  who  had  during  his 
speech  shown  signs  of  physical  weakness,  swayed  and  fell  back 
into  his  seat,  but  quickly  recovering  himself,  he  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  hoped  the  Peers  would,  in  spite  of  any  objections, 
pass  the  Bill  into  law  that  they  might  see  how  it  worked.  Amid 
sympathetic  cheers  his  Grace  resumed  'his  seat,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  assisted  to  leave  the  House,  which  he  never  again 
entered.  The  regretful  sympathy  excited  by  the  scene  just 
mentioned  was  generally  intensified  by  the  communication 
through  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  spoke  in  the  resumed 
debate  on  the  following  evening,  of  the  Archbishop's  desire  to 
have  it  known  that  if  bodily  weakness  had  not  prevented  him 
from  finishing  his  speech,  he  would  have  made  an  earnest  appeal 
to  clerical  and  lay  managers  alike,  and  all  who  were  interested  in 
the  Voluntary  Schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  to 
do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  any  hardship  on  Non- 
conformists.   The  Primate  died,  Dec.  23,  universally  mourned. 

Lord  Rosebery,  who  opposed  the  Bill,  disputed  the  con- 
tention of  the  Government  that  there  was  no  practical  alter- 
native to  their  scheme.  He  believed  that  the  Nonconformists 
and  the  other  opponents  of  the  Bill  would  infinitely  prefer  the 
Scottish  system,  with  its  denominational  character,  to  the  Minis- 
terial scheme.  Or  the  Government  might  have  adopted  the 
plan  in  vogue  in  many  of  the  Colonies,  where  they  had  Scripture 
lessons  with  facilities  for  dogmatic  instruction  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  school  hours.  The  second  reading  was  carried  (Dec. 
5)  by  147  to  37.  One  Bishop,  Dr.  Percival  of  Hereford,  was 
in  the  minority,  and  on  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  (Dec. 
9)  he  delivered  a  speech  of  strong  protest  against  the  Bill  as 
having  given  great  strength  to  the  opposition  to  the  Church  in 
the  country,  and  having  tended  to  destroy  its  spiritual  influence. 
Still  Bishop  Percival  said  that  when  the  Bill  was  passed  he 
would  do  his  best  to  administer  it  in  his  diocese  in  all  honesty. 
Lord  Rosebery,  on  the  other  hand,  when  receiving  a  deputation 
of  Nonconformist  opponents  of  the  Bill  at  Spencer  House  (Dec. 
8),  used  the  following  language:  "I  am  not  going,"  said  his 
Lordship,  "  to  utter  my  approval  beforehand  of  any  methods 
you  may  choose  to  adopt.  I  am  not  myself  in  favour  of  the 
refusal  of  the  payment  of  rates ;  but  then  I  am  not  in  your 
position.  I  confess  that  if  the  Nonconformists  of  England 
submit  tamely  to  the  enactments  of  this  Bill,  I  will  not  say 
that  they  would  be  weakened  religiously ;  but  I  will  say  this — 
that  in  my  judgment  politically  they  will  have  ceased  to  exist." 
These  observations  of  Lord  Rosebery's  were  very  unfavourably 
criticised  in  the  Press  and  also  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
speaking  there  (Dec.  9)  in  support  of  an  amendment  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  which  would  have  put  the  foundation 
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managers  in  a  minority  on  the  management  of  Voluntary 
Schools — which  was  defeated  by  158  to  27— Lord  Rosebery 
endeavoured  to  explain  himself.  His  explanation  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  only  intended  to  urge  the  Nonconformists 
to  shake  off  44  insidious  sloth,"  and  throw  themselves  as  of  old 
into  active  political  agitation.  It  was  generally  thought,  how- 
ever, that  for  that  limited  object  his  language  had  been  un- 
fortunately chosen. 

Two  or  three  amendments  of  some  importance  were  carried 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  Committee  of  the  Commons  on 
Clause  4  it  had  been  provided  on  the  motion  of  Sir  W.  Anson, 
then  a  private  Member,  that  any  secondary  school,  college  or 
hostel  provided  by  the  local  authority  should  be  subject  to  the 
Cowper-Temple  clause,  viz.,  that  "no  catechism  or  formulary 
distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  "  should  be  taught 
therein.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Goschen,  however,  and  with 
the  assent  of  the  Government,  words  were  added  making  an 
exception  of  cases  where  the  local  education  authority  at  the 
request  of  parents  or  scholars  allow  any  religious  instruction 
to  be  given  in  such  school,  college  or  hostel  otherwise  than  at 
the  cost  of  the  authority.  This  exception  was  objected  to  by 
Liberal  peers,  but  carried  by  107  to  14.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  failure  of  attempts  made  to  modify  in  its  essence 
the  Kenyon-Slaney  sub-section.  In  this  case  the  urgency  of  the 
claim  pressed  upon  the  Peers  to  consider  the  feelings  of  the 
clergy  did  not  avail  to  secure  more  than  65  against  96  votes. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  they  thus  decidedly  refused  to  restore 
to  the  parochial  clergy  the  position  of  independence  which  very 
many  of  them  had  enjoyed  under  school  trust-deeds,  the  lay 
Lords  supported  the  Bishops  in  such  numbers  as  to  defeat  the 
Government  on  a  question  connected  with  the  apportionment 
of  the  charges  for  repairs  in  Voluntary  Schools. 

As  the  Bill  left  the  Commons  it  had  placed  upon  the 
managers  of  Voluntary  Schools  the  obligation  of  keeping  them 
in  good  repair,  and  making  such  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  buildings  as  might  be  reasonably  required  by  the  local  edu- 
cation authority.  It  was  represented,  however,  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  others  that  in  many  cases  this  proposed  charge, 
for  repairs  only,  apart  from  any  possible  alterations  or  improve- 
ments, would  involve  a  serious  enhancement  of  their  pecuniar}7 
burdens.  A  number  of  cases  were  adduced  in  which  the  charge 
for  repairs  had  been  substantially  and  even  very  largely  in 
excess  of  the  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire admitted  that  in  certain  cases  the  burden  of  repairs  would 
be  heavy,  but  deprecated  any  change  in  the  Bill  at  this  stage, 
the  Government  having  done  their  best  to  make  a  generally 
equi table  financial  arrangement.  Nevertheless,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  an  amendment  was  carried  by  114 
to  88,  providing  that  all  damage  due  to  the  wear  and  tear  con- 
nected with  the  occupation  of  schoolrooms  by  children  for  ele- 
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mentary  school  purposes  should  be  made  good  by  the  local 
authority.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  that 
this  modification  would  reduce  the  charge  for  repairs  to  the 
managers  from  about  700,000/.  to  about  350,000/.  Of  course 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  was  to  throw  a  correspondingly 
increased  charge  upon  local  rates.  But  as  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  understood  to  preclude  the  Upper 
House  from  directly  introducing  any  provision  involving  any 


before  it  left  the  Upper  House,  was  modified,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (by  56  to  17),  by  the  addition  of  the  words  : 
"  This  obligation  on  the  local  education  authority  shall  throw  no 
additional  charge  on  any  public  fund."  The  sub-section  there- 
fore went  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  an  avowedly  meaning- 
less form. 

This  procedure  caused  a  good  deal  of  irritation  in  the 
Commons,  and  was  not  much  admired  outside  even  by  those 
who  thought  that  the  Voluntary  School  managers  had  a  reason- 
able case  for  some  such  relief  as  the  Bishop  of  Manchester's 
amendment  aimed  at  securing  for  them.  Mr.  Balfour  took  a 
detached  line,  and  left  Ministerialists  and  even  Ministers  to  vote 
as  they  liked  on  the  subject,  and  the  results  were  somewhat 
curious.  By  a  majority  of  194  to  165  an  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  (Carnarvon  Dist.)  was  carried  (Dec.  16)  against 
Mr.  Balfour's  individual  opinion.  Its  effect  was  to  assign  to  the 
local  authority  the  determination  of  the  amount  which  it  ought 
to  pay  for  the  fair  wear  and  tear  of  any  schoolroom  through  its 
use  for  elementary  school  purposes.  The  meaningless  words 
added  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester's 
amendment  were  struck  out  by  200  to  104,  although  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  thought  that  they  ought  to  stand  44  in 
their  naked  deformity  and  original  absurdity."  In  his  private 
capacity  Mr.  Balfour  supported  the  amended  amendment, 
acknowledging  that  until  lately  he  had  not  fully  realised  the 
amount  of  the  burdens  which  the  Bill,  while  on  the  whole 
operating  financially  in  favour  of  the  Voluntary  Schools,  would 
impose  upon  some  of  them  in  the  poorer  districts.  The  Lords' 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  carried  by  197  to  159 ;  but  the 
minority  included  Sir  W.  Anson,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  Mr.  A. 
Chamberlain,  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  R.  Finlay),  and  some 
forty  supporters  of  the  Government.  It  would,  moreover,  prob- 
ably have  been  a  majority  but  for  the  fact  that,  under  pressure 
of  remonstrances  from  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  a 
large  number  of  Irish  Nationalist  Members  had  returned  to 
Westminster  to  support  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  interests 
of  the  Voluntary  Schools. 

On  December  17  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  (Greenwich)  made  a  final 
protest  against  the  limitation  placed  by  the  Keuyon-Slaney 
provision  upon  the  right  of  an  incumbent  to  give  religious 
instruction   iu  a  Church  School.     His  language  was  very 
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vehement,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  dignified  and  effective  reply, 
reiterated  his  contention  that  the  general  policy  of  the  pro- 
vision in  question  was  the  declared  policy  of  the  Bill  from 
the  beginning,  and  maintained  that  it  was  a  policy  which 
was  really  implied  in  the  celebrated  resolutions  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  two  Convocations  in  the  summer  of  1901. 
The  Prime  Minister  also  strongly  deprecated  the  line  of  action 
foreshadowed  by  Lord  H.  Cecil  as  calculated  to  drive  deeper 
the  wedge  which  was  unhappily  separating  certain  classes  of 
ecclesiastical  opinion  from  the  great  body  of  the  religious  lay 
opinion  of  the  country.  Thus  not  without  a  touch  of  gloom 
passed  the  last  day  of  this  protracted  legislative  controversy. 
However  opinions  might  differ  on  the  issues  involved,  it  was 
recognised  on  all  hands  that  Mr.  Balfour's  Parliamentary 
reputation  had  been  much  enhanced  by  the  skill,  resource 
and  temper  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  Education 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons.  No  point  of  disagree- 
ment arose  between  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Bill  received  the 
Royal  assent  on  December  18. 

So  also  did  the  London  Water  Bill,  as  to  which  it  has 
already  been  recorded  that  it  was  read  a  second  time  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session  in  both  Houses  and  referred  to  a  Joint 
Committee.  The  Committee  at  first  carried  against  the  Govern- 
ment extensive  alterations  in  the  scheme  of  constitution  for 
the  Water  Board,  to  which  the  Bill  assigned  the  functions  of 
acquiring  by  purchase  and  managing  and  carrying  on  the 
undertakings  of  the  metropolitan  water  companies,  and  gener- 
ally of  supplying  water  within  their  areas.  These  alterations 
were,  however,  reversed  at  later  sittings  of  the  Committee, 
when  equal  numbers  voted  either  way,  and  therefore,  by  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee,  the  original  form  of 
the  Bill  stood.  The  Bill  did  not  come  on  for  further  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  until  December,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered at  several  sittings,  but  was  very  little  altered  in  scope 
from  the  measure  sketched  by  Mr.  Long  in  February  (see 
pp.  42-3).  The  number  of  Members  who  voted  on  Opposition 
amendments,  of  which  many  were  moved,  was  generally  under 
sixty,  and  often  under  forty.  One  or  two  changes  were  made 
which  gratified  Liberal  feeling,  viz.,  the  increase  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  London  County  Council  on  the  Water  Board 
from  ten  to  fourteen,  and  the  limitation  of  all  metropolitan 
troughs  (except  Westminster,  which,  as  originally  proposed, 
retained  two  members),  to  one  each.  The  City  and  West  Ham 
retained  the  two  each  originally  proposed.  The  total  of  the 
appointed  members  was  to  be  sixty-six,  and  there  were  to  be  a 
chairman  and  vice-chairman,  who  might  be  chosen  from  outside 
and  salaried.  An  amendment  was  made,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Long,  in  Clause  15,  providing  that  the  Water  Board  should  not, 
until  Parliament  otherwise  determined,  reduce  the  rates  charged 
for  the  supply  of  water  below  those  in  force  during  the  quarter 
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ended  June  24,  1902,  unless  the  Board  were  satisfied  that  such 
reduction  would  not  cause  a  deficiency  in  the  water  fund ;  but 
the  following  direction  was  also  added  :  "  The  Water  Board  shall, 
within  three  years  after  the  appointed  day,  introduce  into  Parlia- 
ment a  Bill  providing  for  uniform  scales  of  charges  applicable 
throughout  the  limits  of  supply."  The  appointed  day  for  the 
transfer  to  the  Board  of  the  companies'  undertakings  was  made 
June  24,  1904.  The  Board,  it  may  be  added,  were  directed  to 
cause  chemical  and  bacteriological  examinations,  and  experiments 
as  to  the  condition,  of  the  water  supplied  by  them.  The  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  by  the  Commons  by  104  to  28  (Dec  10)  and 
underwent  no  alteration  of  importance  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Another  measure  which  Mr.  G.  Balfour,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  succeeded  in  passing,  and  which,  with  the 
Education,  Licensing,  and  London  Water  Acts,  received  special 
mention  in  the  King's  Speech  on  the  Prorogation  (Dec.  18), 
was  the  Patents  Act.  This  measure,  which  was  based  upon  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  was 
well  received,  and  after  second  reading  it  was  examined  by  the 
Grand  Committee  on  Trade,  and  had  a  smooth  course  to  the 
Statute-Book.  It  provided  for  a  limited  official  inquiry  into  the 
anticipation  of  an  invention  so  far  as  disclosed  by  the  records  of 
the  Patent  Office  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  if  it  appeared 
that  the  invention  had  !>een  wholly  or  in  part  claimed  or  de- 
scribed in  any  previous  complete  specification,  the  applicant 
being  informed  thereof,  might  within  a  certain  period  amend 
his  specification.  These  provisions,  it  was  recognised,  would  be 
of  important  advantage  to  poor  inventors.  If  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Patent  Office  were  ultimately  not  satisfied  that  the  in- 
vention was  new,  he  was  empowered  to  determine  whether  a 
reference  should  be  made  in  the  specification  to  prior  specifica- 
tions by  way  of  notice  to  the  public.  The  above  inquiries  would 
not,  however,  in  any  case  guarantee  the  validity  of  any  patent. 
The  Act  further  enabled  any  person  to  petition  the  Board  of 
Trade,  alleging  that  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public 
in  regard  to  a  patented  invention  had  not  been  satisfied,  and,  if 
the  parties  could  not  be  brought  to  an  agreement,  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  empowered  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  which  might  either  order  the 
patentee  to  grant  licences,  or  even  revoke  the  patent,  but  not 
the  latter  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  the  patent,  or  if  the 
patentee  could  explain  his  default  satisfactorily.  An  important 
advantage  of  these  provisions  was  expected  to  be  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  very  undesirable  practice  of  some  foreigners  of  taking 
out  patents  here  with  a  view  to  checking  the  development  of  a 
process  or  industry  in  this  country. 

Another  measure  which  became  law  earlier  in  the  session 
was  the  Shop  Clubs  Bill,  which,  after  second  reading  (see  p.  98). 
was  referred  to  the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade.  In  its  final 
form  it  constituted  it  an  offence  punishable  by  tine  for  an  em- 
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ployer  to  make  it  a  condition  of  employment  that  any  workman 
should  discontinue  his  membership  of  any  friendly  society ;  or 
should  not  join  any  friendly  society  other  than  the  shop  club 
or  thrift  fund ;  or  should  join  such  club  or  fund  unless  it  were 
registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  Before  certifying 
any  such  club  or  fund,  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  was 
required  to  ascertain  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  workmen 
concerned  desired  its  establishment,  and  to  consider  any  objec- 
tions they  might  make  to  the  certification.  A  narrow  majority 
in  the  Commons — 155  to  142 — retained  (June  15),  on  report,  a 
clause  inserted  in  Grand  Committee  exempting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  compulsory  membership  of  any  superannuation 
fund,  insurance,  or  other  society,  already  existing  for  the  benefit 
of  the  persons  employed  by  any  railway  company,  to  the  funds 
of  which  such  company  contributes.  The  Act  also  made  pro- 
vision to  prevent  pecuniary  loss  in  the  case  of  loss  or  relinquish- 
ment of  employment  by  a  workman,  who  was  by  the  conditions 
of  such  employment  a  member  of  any  shop  club. 

It  should  be  recorded  that,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
the  new  Sessional  Orders,  passed  in  the  spring,  giving  power  to 
the  Speaker  to  adjourn  the  sitting  when  grave  disorder  arises ; 
providing  for  the  allocation  of  Parliamentary  time  as  between 
the  Government  and  unofficial  members;  regulating  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  conduct  of  business  in  Supply  and  of  private 
business,  and  making  counts-out  impossible  at  evening  sittings 
before  10  o'clock,  were  converted  (Dec.  1)  into  Standing  Orders, 
after  several  divisions,  by  a  final  vote  of  155  to  61. 

So  much  space  has  necessarily  been  occupied  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  main  business  of  a  most  protracted  session  that  little 
more  than  mention  can  be  made  of  other  interesting  incidents. 
On  November  8  the  House  of  Commons  cheerfully  voted  a  grant 
in  aid  of  8,000,000/.  to  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies 
for  expenses  consequent  upon  the  termination  of  the  war.  Of 
this  large  sum  3,000,000/.  was  for  free  grants  to  burghers  of 
the  late  Republics  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  surrender ; 
2,000,000/.  grants  to  other  persons  (but  not  companies  or  large 
firms)  in  respect  of  war  losses  in  the  new  Colonies;  and 
3,000,000/.  for  loans  to  be  advanced  by  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments to  supplement  the  free  grants.  These  advances  would 
be  repaid  by  the  Colonies  out  of  the  first  loan  raised  by  them. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  on  the  subject  Mr.  Chamberlain 
explained  in  regard  to  the  war  losses  of  loyalists  in  Natal  that 
the  Imperial  Ministers  had  undertaken  to  repay  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  Colony  the  compensation  they  had  given  to  loyal 
subjects  injured  by  the  invasion,  and  desired  and  intended  that 
it  should  be  given  on  a  liberal  scale.  As  to  the  Cape  Colony 
also  they  had  agreed  that  a  contribution  should  be  given  to 
those  loyal  subjects  who  had  suffered  there  through  the 
first  invasion.  In  regard  to  the  second  invasion,  the  Colony 
itself,  they  considered,  must  bear  the  responsibility.    He  stated, 
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amid  loud  cheers,  that  he  was  going  to  South  Africa  with  the 
earnest  desire  to  forget  all  that  was  controversial  and  to  draw 
the  kindred  Boer  people,  with  the  British,  into  one  great  South 
African  nation  under  the  British  Crown. 

On  November  24  the  House  of  Commons  was  invited,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  G.  Balfour  (Leeds,  Central),  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  express  its  approval  of  the  policy  embodied  in  the 
Sugar  Bounties  Convention,  signed  at  Brussels  in  March,  1902, 
and  its  readiness  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  enable  his 
Majesty  to  carry  out  its  provisions  should  the  requisite  ratifica- 
tions by  other  Powers  be  given.  The  States  agreeing  to  the 
Convention  were,  besides  Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Spain 
and  Sweden.  They  undertook  to  suppress,  within  their  own 
boundaries,  from  the  date  of  the  Convention's  coming  into  force, 
all  direct  or  indirect  bounties  on  the  production  or  exportation 
of  sugar  and  sugar  products,  and  to  impose  a  special  duty  on 
the  importation  into  their  respective  territories  of  sugars  from 
countries  granting  bounties  either  on  production  or  export. 
Such  special  duties  were  not  to  be  less  in  amount  than  the 
bounties  to  be  countervailed ;  and  the  contracting  countries 
reserved  the  right  to  prohibit  altogether  the  importation  of 
bountied  sugars.  On  the  other  hand  they  undertook  to  admit 
at  the  lowest  rate  sugars  of  any  of  the  contracting  countries 
<or  their  Colonies  or  Possessions)  that  did  not  grant  bounties. 
In  the  final  protocol  Great  Britain  declared  that  during  the 
period  of  operation  of  the  Convention  no  bounty  would  be 
granted  to  sugars  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  no  preference 
granted  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  Colonial  sugars  as  against 
those  of  the  contracting  States,  and  that  the  Convention  should 
he  submitted  through  the  British  Government  to  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  and  the  Indian  Government,  so  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  adhering  to  it. 

Mr.  G.  Balfour,  in  moving  the  resolution  already  mentioned 
in  relation  to  the  above  Convention,  saw  no  reason  why,  if 
bounties  were  abolished,  much  of  West  Indian  prosperity  might 
not  be  restored.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  {Monmouthshire,  W.),  in 
moving  an  amendment,  protested  against  the  proposed  shutting, 
as  he  called  it,  of  the  "  open  door"  ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
held  that  the  Government  were  bound  to  press  for  Parliamentary 
approval  of  the  Convention,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith,  asserted 
that  their  object  was  to  maintain  the  natural  course  of  produc- 
tion and  exchange.  As  against  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  contention 
that  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  would  cost  the  British  con- 
sumer 7,000,000/.  or  8,000,000/.,  he  argued  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  cost  could  fall  on  the  consumer,  and 
that  even  that  would  be  compensated  for  by  regularity  of  prices. 
The  amendment  was  defeated  by  218  to  126,  and  Mr.  G. 
Balfour's  motion  agreed  to.  It  subsequently  appeared,  from  an 
answer  by  Lord  Cranborne  (Dec.  10),  that  Russia,  who  had 
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held  aloof  from  the  Brussels  Conference,  and  who  was  re- 
garded as  having  a  sugar  bounty  system  in  force,  had  intimated 
that  she  would  consider  an  imposition  of  countervailing  duties 
here  upon  her  sugars  as  an  infringement  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  between  the  two  Powers,  and  had  suggested  arbitration 
on  the  question.  The  British  Government  had  replied  that  they 
could  not  agree  that  the  case  was  a  proper  one  for  an  arbitral 
tribunal,  but  were  willing  to  denounce  the  Treaty  of  Commerce. 

The  report  of  the  re-appointed  Select  Committee  on  the  effect 
on  British  trade  of  the  subsidies  paid  by  foreign  Governments 
to  steamship  companies  and  owners  of  sailing  vessels  was  an 
interesting  document.  Among  its  leading  conclusions  were  the 
following :  That  British  steam  shipping  and  trade  had  suffered  to 
some  extent  from  the  cause  in  question,  but  had  in  the  main 
held  their  own  ;  that  a  general  system  of  subsidies  other  than  for 
services  rendered  is  costly,  and,  for  various  reasons,  inexpedient ; 
but  that  in  view  of  special  Imperial  considerations  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  subsidising  a  line  to  East  Africa.  No  subsidy, 
however,  should  be  granted  by  the  British  Government  except 
on  condition,  (a)  of  adequate  speed  in  the  ships  concerned ;  (6) 
that  the  whole  or  partial  sale  or  hire  of  such  ships  cannot  take 
place  without  permission  of  the  Government ;  and  (c)  that  the 
majority  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  subsidised  companies,  and 
the  captains,  officers  and  a  definite  proportion  of  the  crews  of 
subsidised  vessels,  should  be  British  subjects.  Further,  the 
Committee  reported  that,  with  a  view  to  fair  competition,  Board 
of  Trade  regulations  should  be  enforced  against  foreign  equally 
with  British  ships,  and  that,  if  need  be,  regulations  for  the 
admission  of  foreign  vessels  to  the  home  and  colonial  trade 
of  our  Empire  should  be  used  with  the  object  of  securing 
reciprocal  advantages  for  British  shipowners  abroad. 

On  Christmas  Day  there  was  published  an  important  Ad- 
miralty memorandum  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  officers  for  the  Navy.  Its  broad  efiect  was  that  candidates 
for  commissions  as  executive  officers  in  the  Royal  Navy,  as 
naval  engineer  officers,  and  as  officers  in  the  Royal  Marine 
Artillery  and  Light  Infantry,  would  pass  through  the  same 
course  of  training,  and  would  not  be  assigned  to  the  particular 
branch  of  the  service  to  which  they  were  to  be  afterwards 
attached  until  the  final  examination  on  the  completion  of  that 
course.  The  range  of  the  age  of  entry,  which  for  naval  cadets 
had  been  from  fourteen  and  a  half  to  fifteen  and  a  half  years, 
was  to  be  reduced  to  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years.  The  period 
of  training  in  the  new  Naval  College  was  to  be  four  years,  after 
which  the  cadets  would  be  distributed  as  midshipmen  on  board 
the  seagoing  men-of-war  very  much  as  hitherto.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  they  would  proceed  to  the  Royal  Naval  College 
at  Greenwich  for  a  course  of  study  in  mathematics,  navigation, 
etc.,  and  thence  they  would  go  to  Portsmouth  to  qualify  in 
gunnery  and  torpedo  work  as  hitherto.    It  was  at  this  stage 
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that  their  careers  would  diverge,  the  choice  of  the  particular 
branch  of  the  service  being  left  as  far  as  possible  to  the  taste 
of  the  individual  officer.  That  the  regular  supply  of  officers 
to  the  fleet  might  not  be  interrupted,  there  must  be  a  period  of 
overlapping,  during  which  candidates  must  be  entered  under 
both  systems.  From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  prospects 
of  officers  of  the  executive  line  were  left  substantially  unaltered, 
but  those  of  candidates  for  the  engineering  branch  and  the  two 
corps  of  Royal  Marines  were  very  materially  improved.  The 
whole  idea  was  to  promote  a  greater  unity  of  spirit  between  the 
different  commissioned  branches  of  the  Navy,  while  securing 
that  as  far  as  possible  each  branch  should  be  recruited  by  those 
with  the  greatest  aptitude  for  it.  The  first  reception  of  Lord 
Selborne's  scheme  by  public  opinion  was  distinctly  favourable. 

The  last  month  of  the  year  was  a  period  of  considerable  and 
quite  unexpected  irritation  and  uneasiness  in  the  domain  of 
foreign  affairs.  When  early  in  November  the  German  Em- 
peror had  paid  a  visit  of  some  days'  duration  to  King  Edward 
at  Sandringham,  meeting  there  several  of  the  principal  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  had  been  shown  by  the 
Press  lest  these  interviews  should  be  made  the  means  of  draw- 
ing England  into  the  orbit  of  German  alliances.  The  Prime 
Minister,  in  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall  banquet  on  Lord  Mayor's 
Day,  not  only  took  a  highly  optimistic  view  both  of  the  Imperial 
and  the  general  foreign  outlook,  but  spoke  very  scornfully  of  the 
"  fantastic  imaginings  "  in  which  newspapers  had  indulged  with 
regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  German  Emperor's  visit  "to  his 
nearest  relative."  The  particular  speculations  which  the  Prime 
Minister  had  in  view  might  have  been  as  groundless  as  he 
suggested,  but  his  language  was  the  reverse  of  a  preparation 
of  the  public  mind  for  the  fact  to  which  it  woke  up  early  in 
December  that  England  was  involved  in  an  alliance,  or  at  least 
a  pledged  co-operation,  with  Germany  for  the  coercion  of  Vene- 
zuela. On  December  7  the  British  and  German  Governments 
handed  in  to  the  Government  of  Venezuela  ultimatums  which ^ 
if  their  demands  were  not  conceded  within  forty-eight  hours, 
were  to  be  enforced  by  combined  naval  operations.  In  the 
Venezuelan  section,  written  by  Mr.  Whates,  of  our  American 
chapter  information  will  be  found  as  to  the  character  of  the 
troublesome  relations  between  that  half-civilised  and  wholly 
revolutionary  State  and  this  country.  The  British  public  might 
very  possibly  have  been  quite  content  to  take  it  from  their 
Foreign  Office  that  the  provocations  committed  by  Venezuela, 
particularly  in  respect  of  the  maltreatment  of  British  ships 
and  sailors,  had  reached  a  pitch  requiring  some  forcible  action 
on  our  part ;  but  what  caused  profound  and  almost  universal 
annoyance  among  Englishmen  was  the  fact  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  gone  into  the  business  of  coercing  Venezuela 
in  alliance  with  a  country  which  had  shown  itself  during  the 
South  African  war  thoroughly  ill-affected  towards  ourselves,  and 
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had  done  so  on  conditions  which  apparently  made  it  impossible 
for  us  to  withdraw  until  German  claims,  which  seemed  to  be 
very  doubtfully  on  all  fours  with  ours,  were  satisfied.  More- 
over, there  was  a  general  feeling  that  while,  by  ourselves,  we 
might  very  possibly  perform  the  necessary  correction  of  Vene- 
zuela without  awakening  the  susceptibility  of  the  United  States, 
there  was  an  appreciable  danger  that  through  our  association 
with  Germany  in  so  delicate  a  matter  our  excellent  relations 
with  the  States  might  become  unfortunately  clouded.  The 
Prime  Minister  in  a  speech  which  he  made  on  a  motion  for  the 
adjournment  by  Mr.  Schwann  {Manchester,  N.)  (Dec.  15),  in  view 
of  the  seizure  of  the  Venezuelan  fleet,  hardly  exhibited  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  set  of  public  opinion.  He  either  did  not 
know  or  could  not  inform  the  House  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  German  claims  against  Venezuela,  in  addition  to  those  of 
a  financial  character.  He  repudiated  with  some  contempt  what 
he  understood  to  be  the  suggestion  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner- 
man  that  we  might  have  co-operated  with  Germany  on  terms 
less  hampering  to  our  independence  of  action,  and  he  assumed 
that  in  the  circumstances  co-operation  with  Germany  was  de- 
sirable and  even  unavoidable.  Mr.  Lee  (Fareham,  Hants),  an 
independent  Unionist,  as  the  result  of  a  long  experience  in  the 
United  States,  expressed  the  belief  that  our  Government  ought 
to  have  considered  the  unfavourable  character  of  United  States 
feeling  towards  Germany  before  they  appeared  as  an  ally  of 
Germany  in  enforcing  these  claims  on  a  South  American  State. 
Such  was  the  general  opinion.  Within  the  last  fortnight  of  the 
year,  however,  there  was  a  relaxation  in  what  had  been  a  very 
uncomfortable  situation.  Venezuela  having  offered  to  refer  the 
claims  upon  her  to  arbitration,  Great  Britain  was  understood  to 
be  favourable  to  that  proposal  with  proper  safeguards;  Ger- 
many was  said  to  accept  it  in  principle,  though  making  several 
minor  reservations,  and  both  Powers  expressed  their  desire  that 
the  arbitration  should  be  conducted  by  President  Roosevelt,  to 
which  President  Castro  of  Venezuela  agreed.  President  Roo.-;i'- 
velt's  acceptance  of  the  position  of  arbitrator  met,  indeed,  with 
so  much  objection  in  the  States  that  it  was  understood  to  be  un- 
likely that  he  would  see  his  way  to  it.  But,  failing  him,  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  which  he  had  suggested,  was  available;  and 
the  year  closed  with  a  general  impression  that  in  that  way  the 
Venezuelan  difficulty  would  be  arranged. 

Before  concluding  this  record  of  the  events  of  1902  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  anxiety  felt  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
with  regard  to  the  Atlantic  Shipping  Combination  had  consider- 
ably subsided  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  That  result  had 
been,  on  the  whole,  promoted  by  the  arrangements  announced  at 
Sheffield  (Sept.  30)  by  Mr.  G.  Balfour,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  as  having  been  made  by  the  Government  with  the 
Cunard  Company  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Combination  on  the 
other.    The  Cunard  Company,  he  said,  pledged  themselves  to 
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remain  in  every  respect  a  British  company,  managed  by  British 
directors — the  shares  not  to  be  transferred  to  any  but  British 
subjects.  Their  ships  were  to  be  officered  by  British  officers. 
They  also  engaged  to  construct  two  vessels  of  twenty-four  to 
twenty-five  knots  which,  as  well  as  the  entire  Cunard  fleet,  the 
Admiralty  would  have  the  right  to  charter  or  purchase  at  any 
time  on  terms  fixed  in  the  agreement.  The  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  fast  steamers  would  be  advanced  to  the  company 
at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent,  interest,  while  in  lieu  of  the  present 
Admiralty  subvention — 28,000/.  a  year  for  the  contingent  use  of 
three  ships — the  company  would  receive  150,000/.  a  year.  With 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  head  of  the  Shipping  Combination, 
who  had  shown  the  utmost  readiness  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  British  com- 
panies in  the  Combination  should  remain  British,  not  merely  in 
name  but  in  reality.  The  majority  of  their  directors  were  to  be 
British  subjects.  All  their  ships  now  flying  the  British  flag  were 
to  continue  to  fly  it,  and  at  least  one-half  of  those  hereafter  to 
be  built  for  the  Combination  would  likewise  fly  British  colours, 
be  commanded  by  British  officers,  and  manned  in  reasonable 
proportion  by  British  sailors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combined 
companies  would  continue  to  be  treated,  as  heretofore,  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  other  British  companies  in  respect  of  any 
services,  whether  postal,  or  military,  or  naval,  which  his  Majesty's 
Government  might  require  from  the  British  mercantile  marine. 
It  had  been  further  stipulated  that  in  the  event  of  the  Com- 
bination pursuing  a  policy  hostile  to  our  mercantile  marine  or  to 
British  trade,  the  King's  Government  should  have  the  right  to 
terminate  the  agreement.  The  agreements  both  with  the  Cunard 
Company  and  with  the  Combination  were  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  (with  the  Cunard  Company  for  twenty  years  from  the 
completion  of  the  second  fast  vessel).  With  the  Combination 
the  agreement  could  be  prolonged  with  a  notice  of  five  years  on 
either  side. 

On  the  whole  it  might  reasonably  be  held  that  the  Coronation 
year,  which  had  seen  the  establishment  of  peace  in  all  South 
Africa  under  the  British  flag,  the  conference  with  the  Colonial 
Premiers,  the  Japanese  Alliance,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  China — all  of  which  features  of  its  course 
were  recorded  with  suitable  expressions  of  satisfaction  in  the 
King's  Speech  on  the  Prorogation  (Dec.  18) — left  the  British 
Empire  in  a  position  of  enhanced  advantage  for  purposes  of 
defence,  consolidation  and  trade  development. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND. 
I.  SCOTLAND. 

The  accentuation  of  differences  among  Liberal  leaders,  which 
issued  in  Lord  Rosebery's  letter  to  the  Times  in  February 
announcing,  or  accepting,  a  "  definite  separation  "  between  him- 
self and  Sir  H.  Campbell- Bannerman,  was,  perhaps,  taken  more 
seriously  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  concerned  in  North 
than  in  South  Britain.  It  was  in  Glasgow  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery  addressed  his  first  important  meeting  after  that  declaration, 
and  expounded  the  objects  of  the  Liberal  League  formed  to 
permeate  the  Liberal  party,  from  within,  with  the  views  and 
temper  of  a  sane  Imperialism ;  and  in  the  same  city  there 
was  early  formed  a  branch  of  the  new  organisation.  Another 
sprang  up  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  members  of  both  bodies 
evolved  an  amount  of  activity  fully  equalling,  if  not  surpass- 
ing, the  subsequent  desires  of  the  Liberal  Imperialist  leaders. 
Towards  the  neutralisation  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  by 
the  Liberal  Leaguers,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  party  on  more 
purely  Gladstonian  lines,  the  efforts  of  a  society  calling  them- 
selves the  Young  Scots  were  directed.  No  opinion  could  with 
much  confidence  be  hazarded  as  to  the  comparative  success  of 
these  competing  propagandas,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
that  of  the  Liberal  League  was  more  in  harmony  than  its  rivals' 
with  the  temper  which  the  Scottish  people  had  for  years  shown 
on  Imperial  questions.  Neither  of  them  appeared  to  come  up  to 
the  political  standards  of  the  majority  of  those  really  young  Scots 
who,  with  or  without  the  aid  furnished  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  bene- 
faction, were  receiving  the  highest  academic  training.  For 
while  in  England,  whether  in  consequence  of  discontent  at  the 
Education  Bill,  or  the  corn  duty,  or  out  of  mere  desire  for  a 
change,  or  the  hope  that  another  set  of  Ministers  would  be 
more  efficient,  the  electors  in  several  constituencies  exhibited 
a  decided  growth  of  anti-Ministerial  feeling,  at  the  Scottish 
universities  there  was  a  distinctly  Unionist  demonstration.  At 
Aberdeen,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  and  Sir  Robert  Finlay  were  elected  Lord  Rectors  against 
Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  respectively. 
To  set  against  these  moral  and  prospective  gains,  however,  the 
Ministerial  party  lost  one  actual  Scottish  seat — that  for  Orkney 
and  Shetland.  For  these  island  groups  Mr.  J.  C.  Wason  was 
returned  in  1900  as  a  Liberal  Unionist.  In  the  summer  of 
1900  he  went  into  Opposition  with  reference  to  the  Education 
Bill  and  other  matters,  and  after  a  certain  interval  resigned 
his  seat  and  offered  himself  again  to  the  constituency  as  an 
Independent  Liberal.    He  was  returned  in  October  by  a  much 
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increased  majority,  the  votes  recorded  for  him  being  2,412  as 
against  2,001  for  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  the  official  Liberal 
candidate,  and  740  for  Mr.  T.  W.  S.  Angier  (C.). 

In  commerce  and  manufactures  the  year  was  on  the  whole 
a  good  one  for  Scotland,  the  shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel,  and 
mining  industries  all  having  been  prosperous,  and  happily  free 
from  serious  labour  disputes.  The  trade  outlook,  however, 
was  not  considered  generally  promising  for  1903.  In  Glasgow 
the  year  was  marked  by  an  active  agitation  conducted  by  a 
body  calling  itself  the  Citizens'  Union,  against  the  policy  of 
municipal  socialism,  particularly  as  embodied  in  a  great  housing 
scheme  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation,  which  was  to  involve 
the  purchase  of  fifty  acres  within  or  without  the  city,  and  power 
to  expend  three  quarters  of  a  million.  The  results  of  the  muni- 
cipal elections  at  the  beginning  of  November  were  not  altogether 
decisive,  as,  while  the  candidates  favourable  to  municipalisation 
on  a  large  scale  were  on  the  whole  victorious,  the  most  in- 
fluential exponent  of  that  policy,  Lord  Provost  Chisholm,  was 
beaten  by  over  1,000  votes  by  Mr.  Scott  Gibson,  in  the  Wood- 
side  Ward.  A  few  days  later,  however,  the  housing  project  of 
the  Corporation  received  for  the  time,  at  any  rate,  a  fatal  blow 
by  the  decision  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  who,  under 
the  Scottish  Private  Bill  Procedure  Regulations,  had  inquired 
into  the  Provisional  Order  promoted  by  the  Corporation.  The 
Commissioners  found  the  preamble,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
acquisition  of  land,  not  proved,  and  only  authorised  the  raising  of 
150,000/.  (instead  of  750,000/.)  with  a  view  to  completing  certain 
housing  schemes  connected  with  the  Act  obtained  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  1897. 

The  fourth  report  of  the  Scottish  Congested  Districts  Board 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1902,  bore  testimony  to  the  con- 
tinued prosecution  of  much  beneficent  work  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands.  This  included  the  enlargement  of  crofters'  hold- 
ings, and  the  creation  of  new  holdings,  on  the  mainland  and 
in  the  islands,  the  distribution  of  potato  seed  and  seed  oats, 
the  conduct  of  potato-spraying  experiments,  advantageous  in 
regard  alike  to  yield  and  to  protection  from  blight,  in  the  outer 
Hebrides,  the  encouragement  of  a  beginning  in  the  cultivation 
of  turnips  and  other  vegetables  in  Lewis,  additions  to  the 
number  of  rams,  bulls  and  stallions  available  for  use  in  the 
congested  districts,  and  grants  for  boatslips,  pier  additions, 
beacons,  guiding  lights,  and  other  marine  works  at  various 
places  on  the  wild  Northern  coasts.  The  income  of  the  Board 
for  the  year  (including  a  balance  of  61,867/.  at  April  1,  1901)  was 
115,242/.,  and  the  expenditure  43,484/.  (of  which  11,883/.,  being 
loans,  would  be  repaid  to  the  Board),  leaving  a  balance  of  71,758/. 

A  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  small  dissentient 
minority  of  the  Free  Church  to  secure  the  funds  and  property 
held  by  the  Free  Church  before  its  union  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  was  defeated  by  the  Second  Division  of 
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the  Court  of  Session,  which  decided  (July  4)  that  the  regularity 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  Free 
Church  Assembly  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  the  United 
Free  Church  could  not  be  impugned.  The  peace  of  the  United 
Church  was  much  disturbed  by  an  attempt  to  "  libel  "  for  heresy, 
in  connection  with  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  Dr. 
George  Adam  Smith,  a  highly  esteemed  professor  in  the  Church's 
theological  seminary  at  Glasgow.  The  proceedings  with  that 
object  failed,  both  in  the  college  committee,  which  supervises 
the  United  Free  Church  seminaries,  and  afterwards  in  the 
General  Assembly,  where  by  a  large  majority  a  motion  endorsing 
the  finding  of  the  college  committee,  while  mildly  suggesting  a 
little  more  prudence  to  Professor  Smith  in  future,  was  carried 
against  a  resolution  for  further  investigation.  It  was  observed 
with  concern,  however,  that  the  Sustentation  Fund  of  the  United 
Free  Church  was  on  a  down  grade. 

II.  IRELAND. 

At  its  close  it  seemed  conceivable  that  the  year  1902  would 
be  reckoned  one  of  exceptional  importance  in  Irish  history,  as 
having  furnished  a  turning-point  whence  a  start  had  become 
really  possible  towards  a  social  and  economic  development 
happier  than  Ireland  had  hitherto  known.  But  much  of  its 
course  was  gloomy  and  menacing  in  a  high  degree.  Several 
Members  of  Parliament  had  been  prosecuted  before  resident 
magistrates  in  December.  1901,  for  taking  part  in  unlawful 
assemblies  in  connection  with  the  agrarian  agitation  of  the 
United  Irish  League,  and  sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. It  did  not  lessen  the  difficulties  of  the  Government,  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  the  agitation  under  the  ordinary  law, 
that  when  some  of  these  cases  came  before  the  Irish  High 
Court  on  appeal  in  February,  while  the  convictions  were  indeed 
confirmed,  Chief  Baron  Palles,  a  judge  highly  respected  for  his 
independence  and  learning,  dissented,  and  pronounced  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  proceedings  were  illegal  and  void.  Only  a  few 
days  later,  at  the  Spring  Assizes  at  Sligo,  Carrick-on-Shannon, 
Nenagh  and  Longford,  attention  was  directed  by  the  judges 
(Justices  Andrews,  Kenny,  Madden  and  Lord  Justice  Fitz- 
Gibbon),  in  addressing  the  Grand  Juries,  to  the  increasing  pre- 
valence of  boycotting  and  combinations  interfering  with  personal 
liberty.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  strength  of  the  United 
Irish  League  organisation  was  growing  and  its  spirit  becoming 
increasingly  defiant.  According  to  its  own  published  state- 
ments (April  2)  as  many  as  sixty  new  branches  were  formed 
in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  and  hundreds  of  those 
established  had  contributed  to  a  special  fund  for  the  defence  of 
persons  who  might  be  prosecuted  under  the  Crimes  Act.  At 
the  annual  meeting  in  Dublin  (April  10)  of  the  Irish  Unionist 
Alliance  very  strong  observations  were  made,  in  the  report  of 
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the  Executive  Committee  and  by  well-known  speakers  like 
Professor  Dowden  and  Mr.  Macartney,  M.P.,  as  to  the  urgent 
necessity  for  an  employment  by  the  Government  of  the  powers 
in  their  possession  for  the  protection  of  loyal  and  law-abiding 
citizens. 

No  surprise  indeed  was  felt  in  any  quarter  when  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  issued  proclamations  (April  16)  putting  into  force 
several  of  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1887, 
relating  to  special  juries,  change  of  venue,  and  summary  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  intimidation  and  illegal  conspiracy,  over 
extensive  areas.  They  included,  with  some  variation  as  to  the 
powers  called  into  requisition  in  different  places,  the  counties  of 
Cavan,  Clare,  Cork,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Sligo,  Tipperary 
and  Waterford,  and  the  cities  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  This 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was  received  with  speeches 
of  more  than  usual  violence  on  the  part  of  Nationalist  politicians. 
Shortly  before  it  was  taken  the  announcement  had  been  made 
that,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  the  King  had  decided 
not  to  visit  Ireland  (as  he  had  contemplated  doing)  during  the 
year.  Doubts  were  felt  among  British  Unionists  on  the  question 
of,  as  it  might  be  thought,  punishing  Ireland  socially  for  the 
display  of  discourtesy  and  even  brutality  on  the  part  of  a  group 
of  politicians  on  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of  Lord 
Methuen's  disaster  (see  p.  86);  but  when  the  Irish  situation 
as  a  whole  was  considered,  it  appeared  very  possible  that  the 
advice  given  to  his  Majesty  was,  in  truth,  most  in  accord  with 
his  comfort  and  the  fitness  of  things. 

The  situation  did  not  improve  during  the  summer ;  indeed, 
it  appeared  in  some  respects  to  become  increasingly  strained. 
A  number  of  evictions  took  place  on  the  Frenchpark  Estate  of 
Lord  De  Freyne  in  County  Sligo.  It  was  hardly  alleged  that 
the  De  Freyne  tenantry  could  not  pay  their  rents  as  reduced  by 
the  Land  Courts,  but  only  that  it  was  intolerable  that  they 
should  see  near  neighbours  paying  at  rates,  either  in  rent  or 
in  purchase  instalments,  still  further  reduced  as  compared  with 
their  own  burdens,  through  the  action  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  who  had  bought  the  adjoining  estate  from  Lord  Dillon. 

In  connection  with  this  dispute,  evidence  was  afforded  of 
efforts  towards  a  concentration  of  forces  on  the  landlords'  side 
with  a  view  to  more  aggressive  action  against  the  United 
League.  Lord  De  Freyne,  it  was  announced,  would  seek  in- 
junctions in  the  High  Court  against  Mr.  Redmond  and  other 
Parliamentary  members  of  the  League  to  restrain  them  from 
interfering  with  his  tenants  and  inciting  them  to  resist  lawful 
demands,  and  it  was  understood  that  this  step  was  taken  in 
pursuance  of  the  policy  of  a  new  Landlords'  Trust,  formed 
(with  the  hope  of  securing  a  capital  of  100,000/.)  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  rights  of  all  law-abiding  people  against  organ- 
ised intimidation.  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  friends  replied  with 
notices  of  legal  proceedings  against  the  chief  members  of  the 
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Landlords'  Trust.  At  the  same  time  the  campaign  of  the 
League  was  vigorously  prosecuted  in  the  country,  and  was 
powerfully  aided  by  the  publication  in  newspapers  of  notices  of 
boycotting  sentences  directed  against  individuals  who  failed  to 
obey  the  injunctions  of  the  local  branches  of  the  organisation.  It 
was  with  the  special  object  of  checking  this  practice,  as  pursued 
in  particular  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien's  paper,  the  Irish  People, 
that  in  a  proclamation  (Sept.  1)  further  extending  the  operation 
of  the  Crimes  Act,  and  making  the  total  area  so  dealt  with  more 
than  half  of  Ireland,  the  city  of  Dublin  was  included.  At  a  great 
demonstration  in  the  Phoenix  Park  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive  was  denounced  as  a  flagrant  insult  to  an  excep- 
tionally orderly  and  crimeless  community  ;  and  Mr.  Wyndham, 
the  Chief  Secretary,  who  had  lately  become  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  which  did  not  include  Lord  Dudley,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Lord  Cadogan  as  Viceroy,  was  held  up  as 
the  principal  object  of  public  reprobation.  The  action  taken, 
however,  under  the  Crimes  Act  proclamations,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  newspaper  publication  of  boycotting  notices  from 
Dublin  as  well  as  other  centres,  and  the  general  pressure  ex- 
ercised by  summary  prosecutions  and  sentences,  not  very 
severe  but  very  inconvenient  and  disagreeable,  against  the 
local  organisers  of  intimidation  up  and  down  the  country, 
unquestionably  exercised  a  very  considerable  effect  in  check- 
ing the  agrarian  agitation. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  had  appeared  indications,  at  first 
mainly  on  the  landlords'  side,  and,  as  it  seemed,  in  not  very  in- 
fluential quarters,  of  a  desire  to  seek  a  termination  of  the  age- 
long dispute  between  themselves  and  their  tenants,  if  that  could 
be  done  on  other  conditions  than  those  of  financial  ruin  to 
themselves.  In  August  Captain  Shawe-Taylor,  of  Castle  Taylor, 
County  Galway,  addressed  a  letter  to  a  number  of  landlords  and 
to  Mr.  Redmond  and  other  professed  exponents  of  the  tenants' 
point  of  view,  proposing  that  a  conference  should  be  held  be- 
tween a  few  selected  representatives  of  both  sides  with  a  view 
to  a  settlement.  The  published  replies  which  he  received  from 
leading  men  on  either  side  appeared  by  no  means  encouraging. 
He  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  however,  and  about  the  same 
time  some  landlords  in  the  South-West,  including  Mr.  Talbot- 
Crosbie,  of  Ardfert  Abbey,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher,  met  together 
and  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  conference  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  tenants  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  latter  might 
fairly  become  proprietors.  The  movement  thus  started  went 
forward,  despite  the  frowns  of  great  proprietors,  and  even  the 
scornful  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Redmond,  speaking  at  Water- 
ford  (Sept  11),  that  it  was  a  "  white  flag  "  held  out  by  a  section 
of  landlords.  It  was  encouraged  rather  than  otherwise  by  the 
terms  of  a  brief  statement  on  the  subject  issued  a  few  days 
earlier  by  the  Chief  Secretary.  "  No  Government,"  he  said, 
"could  settle  the  Irish  land  question,  it  must  be  'settled'  by 
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the  parties  interested.  The  extent  of  useful  action  on  the  part 
of  any  Government  was  limited  to  providing  facilities  so  far  as 
that  might  be  possible  for  giving  effect  to  any  '  settlement  * 
arrived  at  by  those  parties.  .  .  .  Any  conference  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  if  it  brought  the  prospect  of  a  settlement 
between  the  parties  nearer,  and  in  so  far  as  it  enlarged  the 
prospect  of  the  probable  scope  of  operations  under  such  a  settle- 
ment." The  movement  advanced,  supported  on  the  popular 
side  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  (Mr.  T.  C.  Harrington), 
by  Mr.  Healy  and  by  Mr.  T.  \V.  Russell ;  and  on  the  landlords' 
side  by  an  increasing  number  of  adherents,  not  a  few  of  them 
with  well-known  names.  Thus  Lord  Monteagle  wrote  at  the 
end  of  September  that  the  non-possumus  attitude  of  the  Conven- 
tion landlords,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  Lord  Barrymore, 
and  Colonel  Saunderson,  did  not,  he  was  convinced,  represent 
the  feeling  general  among  Munster  landlords.  And  at  a  large 
meeting  of  the  Landowners'  Convention  (Oct.  10)  it  was  Lord 
Mayo  who  moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  conference.  By 
77  to  14  an  amendment  was  carried  declaring  that,  as  the  Con- 
vention had  just  set  forth  in  a  series  of  resolutions  the  nature 
of  the  settlement  which,  as  they  believed,  the  majority  of  land- 
lords would  accept,  they  could  not  see  that  any  good  would 
result  from  a  conference.  At  the  same  time,  in  another  re- 
solution, passed  almost  unanimously,  the  Convention  declared 
that  they  would  welcome  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  tenants 
as  to  the  solution  of  existing  difficulties.  Their  own  statement 
pronounced,  among  other  things,  that  land  purchase  ought  to 
be  carried  through,  on  the  one  hand,  "without  expense  and 
additional  loss  "  to  the  landlords,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
"to  make  this  possible,  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  tenants,  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  instalment  should  be  reduced  from  4  per 
cent,  to  3 J  per  cent.,  or  to  such  rate  as  would  secure  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  annuity  decreasing  by  fixed  amounts  at  fixed  periods." 

On  November  12  a  verdict  was  given  in  the  Tallow  con- 
spiracy case,  which  opened  up  a  prospect  of  successful  resistance, 
under  the  ordinary  law,  to  intimidating  combinations  such  as 
had  never  before  been  realised.  One  O'Keeffe,  a  tradesman  in 
the  small  town  of  Tallow,  County  Waterford,  after  more  than 
one  abortive  action,  obtained  against  ten  defendants,  from  a 
County  Dublin  special  jury,  a  verdict  of  5,500/.  damages  for 
the  ruin  of  his  business  through  a  boycotting  conspiracy.  The 
case  was  rendered  the  more  impressive  by  two  facts :  first,  that 
the  jury  were  charged  very  strongly  against  the  defendants  by 
Chief  Baron  Palles,  whose  impartiality  could  not  conceivably 
be  impugned ;  and,  secondly,  that  an  article  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  complaining  that  that  eminent  judge  made  an  "  abstract 
fetish  "  of  the  law,  and  that  no  great  social  or  administrative 
reform  could  be  achieved  without  injury  to  any  individual  or 
class,  was  condemned  as  "  simply  deplorable  "  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  (Walsh)  of  Dublin. 
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Without  doubt  this  whole  incident  was  a  serious  blow  to 
the  prospect  of  maintaining  agitations  largely  dependent  on  in- 
timidation, and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  exercised 
an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Nationalist  leaders  in  the 
direction  of  seeking  a  pacific  settlement.  Circulars  issued  by 
the  landlord  promoters  of  a  conference  afforded  a  distinct  pre- 
sumption that  the  preponderance  of  proprietorial  opinion  was 
in  favour  of  that  course.  Out  of  4,000  of  the  considerable 
landlords  to  whom  circulars  were  sent,  1,704  replied,  and  of 
these  1,128  pronounced  for  the  conference  proposed.  A  com- 
mittee formed  to  promote  the  conference  had  as  its  head  Lord 
Dunraven,  and  included  the  Earls  of  Meath,  Mayo  and 
Donoughmore,  Viscount  Powerscourt,  Lords  Rossmore,  Mont- 
eagle  and  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossory,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
untitled  landlords,  and  they  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  in  disregard  of  unfavourable  criticism  from  the 
rigid  executive  of  the  Landlords'  Convention.  Voting  papers 
were  issued  to  the  Irish  landlords,  with  the  result  that  the  Earls 
of  Dunraven  and  Mayo,  Colonel  Hutchinson  Poe  and  Colonel 
Nugent  Everard  were  nominated  as  their  representatives.  On 
the  tenants'  side  the  Nationalist  members  acquiesced  in  Mr.  J. 
Redmond's  proposal  that  he,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  the  Lord  Mavor 
(Mr.  T.  C.  Harrington)  of  Dublin  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  should 
act  as  representatives.  The  conference  met  for  the  first  time 
on  December  20,  and  elected  Lord  Dunraven  as  its  chairman, 
and  Captain  Shawe-Taylor,  one  of  its  chief  pioneers,  as  hon. 
secretary.  The  proceedings  were  private,  and  had  not  been 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  it  was  understood  that 
there  had  been  a  unanimous  agreement  on  the  principle  of  the 
total  abolition  of  dual  ownership  in  land.  The  steps  proposed 
towardB  that  object  will  form  part  of  the  next  year's  story. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  year  was,  on  the  whole, 
though  with  considerable  exceptions,  a  good  one  for  Ireland. 
The  principal  crops  were  all  decidedly  good  except  the  potatoes, 
which  were  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  below  the  average,  and  un- 
fortunately suffered  from  blight  in  some  of  the  poor  Western 
districts,  with  a  certain  amount  of  resulting  distress.  The 
exports  of  cattle,  largely  through  a  much  improved  demand  for 
store  cattle  from  Great  Britain,  rose  from  rather  under  600,000 
in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1901  to  little  short  of  900,000  in 
the  same  months  of  1902,  and  the  exports  of  sheep  and  swine 
rose  by  206,057  and  37,933  respectively.  Agricultural  co-opera- 
tion continued  to  make  progress,  so  as  in  one  way  or  another 
to  include  not  far  from  all  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  and  the  dairy, 
poultry  farming  and  other  industries  thus  aided  had  a  successful 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
acreage  under  flax  was  not  maintained.  The  brown  power-loom 
linen  trade  experienced  a  substantial  increase  in  volume  and 
some  improvement  in  prices,  and  the  year  closed  with  a  hope- 
ful outlook  for  this  branch  of  Belfast's  old-established  industry. 
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The  white  linen  manufacture  continued  to  exhibit  dimensions 
sadly  shrunken  from  its  former  estate,  and,  with  a  decline  in  its 
exports,  showed  no  signs  of  revival,  though  there  was  some 
hope  of  an  improved  home  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shipbuilding  industry  of  Belfast  had  a  year  of  great  activity, 
resulting  in  the  very  remarkable  fact  that  not  only  was  Messrs. 
Harland  &  Wolff's  total  output  in  tonnage  again  at  the  head  of 
the  shipbuilding  of  the  world,  but  the  second  place  was  secured 
by  the  other  Belfast  firm,  Messrs.  Workman  &  Clark.  At  the 
other  end  of  Ireland,  the  marked  success  of  the  Cork  Exhibition 
gave  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  organising  gifts  of  Irish- 
men when  they  can  co-operate  without  party  divisions,  and 
illustrated  the  excellent  results  of  the  stimulus  given  in  recent 
years  by  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  and  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  over  which  he  presides,  to 
the  development  of  the  various  industrial  capacities  of  the  Irish 
people. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER. 

FINANCE  AND  TRADE. 

The  South  African  war  has  had  so  momentous  an  influence  on 
the  finances  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  year  in  which  that 
long  struggle  came  to  an  end  will  always  be  memorable.  A  war 
which  lasts  for  two  years  and  a  half  and  costs  223,000,000/., 
without  counting  the  very  large  expenses  of  repairing  its  ravages, 
is  a  financial,  as  well  as  a  political,  event  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  stood  the  strain  upon  its  resources 
and  credit  better  than  was  expected  by  many  good  judges,  better 
than  probably  any  other  country  in  the  world  would  have  done, 
but  it  will  not  be  in  a  position  again  to  meet  so  exhausting  a 
drain  for  many  years  to  come.  Even  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  cannot  see  150,000,000/.  added  to  its  debt  in  the  course 
of  thirty-one  months  without  misgivings  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  it  were  shortly  called  upon  to  raise  as  much  more. 

The  price  of  the  principal  British  security— the  2 2  per  cent. 
Consols — is  usually  taken  as  a  financial  measure  or  barometer 
in  any  year,  but  this  security  has  not  been  a  trustworthy  guide 
lately.  The  rate  of  interest  will  be  automatically  scaled  down 
to  24  per  cent,  in  April,  1903,  and  much  of  the  fall  which  has 
taken  place  since  1899  must  be  set  down  to  the  realisation  by 
investors  that  the  income  yielded  by  Consols  was  shortly  to  be 
reduced  by  about  9  per  cent.  In  1899  the  highest  price  reached 
was  111  i  and  the  lowest  point  yet  touched  has  been  91  in  July, 
1901.  After  making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  the  pro- 
spective decline  in  the  rate  of  interest  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
war  with  its  borrowings  was  responsible  for  a  reduction  of  at 
least  10  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  Consols.    At  the  beginning 
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of  1902  the  price  was  91}  and  though  the  quotation  rose  to 
97*  soon  after  the  surrender  of  the  Boers  on  May  31,  yet  the 
impetus  was  soon  lost,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  stock  changed 
hands  at  93;j.  The  steadiness  of  the  price  during  the  last  half 
of  the  year  was  a  striking  feature  and  there  was  little  movement 
either  above  or  below  an  average  of  93.  Peace,  from  which  so 
much  was  expected,  brought  in  fact  very  little.  So  far  from  a 
"  boom  "  in  the  Stock  Exchange  following  the  conclusion  of  war, 
there  was,  if  anything,  rather  more  stagnation  after  it  than 
when  it  was  going  on.  The  British  Government's  borrowings 
and  the  heavy  taxation  had  drawn  so  much  money  from  the 
ordinary  investment  and  speculative  channels  that  they  had  run 
almost  dry  and  we  have  still  to  wait  for  a  flood.  The  latest 
addition  to  the  Government's  fixed  borrowings  was  made  in 
April,  when  32,000,000/.  of  Consols  were  issued  at  93*.  One 
half  was  allotted  to  large  financial  houses  in  England  and 
America  and  the  other  half  offered  to  the  public.  The  loan 
was  readily  taken  up.  The  price  of  issue  was  1/.  lower  than 
that  at  which  the  60,000,000/.  issue  in  1901  was  placed. 

I  have  no  space  at  my  disposal  to  go  through  the  features 
of  all  the  Stock  Markets,  but  as  the  war  so  materially  affected 
the  South  African  mines  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  reference 
to  them.  The  expectation  that  great  activity  would  take  place 
as  soon  as  peace  was  signalled  has  been  entirely  falsified.  At 
the  close  of  1902  the  prices  of  the  principal  shares  were  lower 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  lower  than  at  the  time 
when  peace  was  announced.  The  reasons  for  this  rather 
striking  fact  are  simple.  As  soon  as  the  mines  recommenced 
crushing  it  became  apparent  that  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
native  labour  in  large  quantities — always  serious — was  to  be- 
come almost  insuperable.  The  native  labour  supply  in  South 
Africa  is  limited  and  the  new  Governments  in  the  conquered 
Colonies  had  so  much  need  of  labour  themselves  and  paid  such 
high  prices  for  it  that  the  Kaffirs  were  unwilling  to  go  under- 
ground. Added  to  this  was  the  extraordinary  folly  of  the  mine 
managers  in  reducing  the  rate  of  wages  as  compared  with  the 
scale  paid  before  the  war.  It  is  alleged  in  many  quarters  that 
the  wages  were  reduced  in  order  that  labour  might  not  be 
forthcoming  and  that  the  mine  owners  might  plead  their  in- 
ability to  work  the  mines  when  called  upon  to  pay  something 
towards  the  cost  of  the  war.  It  is  true  that  they  had  reason  to 
fear  a  strong  demand  from  the  British  taxpayer,  a  demand 
which  has  since  expressed  itself  in  the  concrete  form  of 
30,000,000/.,  but  they  could  hardly  have  supposed  that  any- 
one would  have  been  deceived  by  such  a  childish  ruse  as  the 
deliberate  choking  off  of  the  labour  supply.  I  venture  to  think 
that,  as  has  often  happened  before,  they  miscalculated  the 
extent  to  which  other  fields  of  labour  would  develop  and  really 
believed  that  after  the  war  they  would  get  the  natives  cheaply. 
It  is  already  plain  that  the  labour  difficulty  is  a  most  serious  on<- 
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and  that  the  future  of  South  Africa  must  depend  largely  on  how 
it  is  solved.  White  unskilled  labour  has  been  tried  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  too  expensive  and  a  futile  demand  for  Chinese 
coolies  is  being  raised.  Until  the  problem  is  solved  the  public 
in  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  put  more  money  into  South 
African  mining  shares. 

The  market  in  home  railway  stocks  has  been  unusually 
interesting.  The  vitality  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  country 
has  been  seen  in  large  increases  in  the  gross  earnings  of  nearly 
all  the  principal  railways.  But  the  increase  in  expenditure  has 
to  some  extent  counteracted  the  growth  in  the  receipts,  so  that 
the  net  earnings,  though  a  good  deal  better  than  in  1901,  were 
a  disappointment  to  the  majority  of  stockholders.  The  final 
results  were  not  so  unfavourable  as  was  anticipated  in  the 
autumn,  when  a  great  deal  of  selling  went  on,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  companies  came  in  for  much  adverse  criticism. 
There  are  already  signs  that  this  criticism  has  had  good  effects, 
and  railway  directors  display  a  greater  readiness  to  encourage 
co-operation  between  the  companies,  instead  of  blind  competition, 
and  to  take  the  public  more  fully  into  their  confidence.  Since 
the  year  closed  the  goodwill  of  the  investing  classes  has  been 
partially  restored,  and  the  market  for  railway  stocks  has  much 
strengthened.  American  activity  in  this  department  is  shown 
by  the  interest  taken  in  underground  lines  in  London.  The 
Metropolitan  District  Company  is  now  working  in  harmony 
with  the  projectors  of  a  vast  system  of  underground  44  tubes  " 
— controlled  by  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers — and  the  same  firm 
of  financiers  has  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  system  of 
electric  tramways  which  is  spreading  fast  over  Middlesex.  The 
firm  of  Morgan,  so  prominent  in  other  directions,  has  for  the 
time  been  ousted  by  its  rivals  from  a  control  of  London's 
traffic,  and  though  American  control  remains,  British  interests 
are  more  strongly  represented  in  the  Speyer- Yerkes  system 
than  they  would  have  been  had  Messrs.  Morgan  obtained 
their  way.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  objection  to  London 
obtaining  the  benefits  of  American  experience,  provided  that  it 
is  not  merely  turned  into  a  sort  of  cockpit  for  the  fightB  of 
American  financiers. 

The  foreign  trade  during  1902  has  been  much  more  pros- 
perous than  many  people  would  have  ventured  to  prophesy  a 
year  ago.  In  spite  of  three  "  Coronation  "  holidays  and  the 
disturbance  to  trade  caused  by  the  postponement  of  the  cere- 
mony in  June,  the  total  volume  of  foreign  trade  was  878,210,948/., 
as  compared  with  870,584,718/.  in  1901  and  877,448,917/.  in  1900. 
The  total  figures  for  1902  establish  a  ''record,"  a  position  which 
was  previously  held  by  the  figures  for  1900.  The  imports  were 
528,860,284/.,  or  1*8  per  cent,  higher  than  those  for  the  previous 
year ;  and  the  exports  of  283,539,980/.  showed  an  increase  of  1*2 
per  cent.  The  re-exports  of  colonial  and  foreign  produce  were 
rather  lower,  at  65,810,684/.  against  67,846,843/.    The  average 
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prices  of  food  and  materials  were  slightly  lower  last  year  than 
in  1901  and  about  7  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1900,  so  that  the 
actual  quantities  imported  and  exported  in  1902  compare  very 
favourably  with  both  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  continued  expansion  in  the  oversea  trade  of  the  country 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  one  remembers  that  the  special  war 
demand  had  fallen  off  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  that 
untold  millions  of  money  had  been  withdrawn  from  ordinary 
trade  channels  to  support  our  South  African  operations.  This 
is  not  a  controversial  article,  but  it  is  difficult  to  look  back  over 
the  last  three  years  without  expressing  satisfaction  at  the 
working  of  our  free  trade  system.  The  ordinary  articles  of 
consumption  were  forced  up  in  price  during  1900  owing  to  the 
war  demand,  but  they  fell  again  to  the  pre-war  level  during 
1901  and  1902,  and  the  material  pinch  of  war  has  not  been  very 
seriously  felt  by  the  poorer  classes.  Even  the  tax  on  corn  and 
meal  which  was  imposed  in  April  was  so  small  that  the  natural 
fall  in  prices  counteracted  it.  What  would  have  happened 
during  the  past  three  years  had  the  necessaries  of  life  been 
highly  taxed  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

The  most  depressed  industry  during  1902  was  that  of 
shipping,  owing  to  the  excess  of  tonnage  over  the  cargoes  to  be 
carried  ;  but  this  depression  has  only  been  partially  felt  in  the 
shipbuilding  yards.  The  decline  in  shipping  freights,  exce*pt 
to  South  Africa,  which  has  been  so  notable  a  feature  of  the 
year,  has  benefited  the  oversea  trade  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
carriage,  but  it  has  led  to  much  distress  in  the  principal  ports. 
The  depression  is  the  natural  result  of  the  war,  which,  by  tak- 
ing up  large  numbers  of  steamers  for  transport  work,  induced  a 
considerable  amount  of  new  construction.  Now  that  the  trans- 
ports have  been  nearly  all  released  from  service  and  put  into  trade 
competition,  there  are  more  vessels  than  the  country's  trade, 
large  as  it  is,  really  requires.  The  exception  to  the  general  rule 
has  been  in  the  South  African  shipping  industry,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  a  "Conference"  of  lines.  This  conference  is  a  working 
agreement  in  regard  to  freights,  and  the  members  of  it — the 
Union-Castle,  Clan,  Bucknall,  and  other  companies — run  vessels 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  the  United  States.  A  com- 
petitive service  was  started  in  July  to  South  Africa,  both  from 
America  and  from  this  country,  and  a  "  war  "  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  between  the  "  Conference  "  and  the  intruders.  A 
curious  feature  of  the  fight  was  the  different  methods  adopted 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  freight  rates  from  New 
York  were  cut  to  about  10s.  a  ton,  but  freights  were  maintained 
here,  and  shippers  were  kept  tied  to  the  "  Conference  by  a 
penal  system  of  deferred  rebates  on  freight  charges.  The  result 
has  been  that  American  manufacturers  have  had  an  advantage 
of  from  10s.  to  25s.  a  ton  in  competition  with  British  manu- 
facturers on  exports  to  South  Africa,  and  this  handicap  has 
caused  the  gravest  dissatisfaction.    There  are  indications  that 
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the  pressure  of  private  shippers  and  of  the  British  Government 
wilt  load  to  a  fairer  state  of  things. 

The  feature  of  the  year  in  the  shipping  world  was  the 
tonnation  by   Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  of   the   Atlantic  Shipping 
Combination,  by  means  of  wjy.cn  concroL  was  obtained  over 
a  lar^e  am>nt"c  ..-('  Br*::sh  sh:r;LM!i_:     The  International  Mer- 
v-aniue  Marino  C'UH'a::'.'.  is   t  was  ca.:ed.  was  re<^istered  in 
\cw    I.t^v    w:n    i   caj.nra*     i   ^Li*1.  'M.'.OOO   divided  into 
s*HUW..VO  /iuuma;;vr   n   r>T    .-er.c.    Drererred   shares,  and 
^'VUVVC    -rivrarv  *b.ar-s.  '   then  were  besides  $30, 000, 000 
tt  I  ■        ovitt.  -j-id   h  oi>  rv*b-.  :ua.  .o  between  1907  and  1922. 
Pus  .v'mr'ao\   w;  t:!><a  :-.-o  •V'.  :o  <~\r.  American,  Levland, 
ViAaiK-.c    r-sa^M'.    *;:a    '  '•  iu.nn-u   L.iies  as   greatly  inflated 
v    uts  and     ,f    >'.:r>  •       a-*.-      iiicu-ued    c  Pecemi:>er  1  last. 
t'*v   -A-va.      :v  '  in  uasoi    vas    L.  .;4.»4.    The  British 

mvv  -    it  .    .::         v.!   >-.ua.Ji  x-Mcr    or  da^.  but  the 

».«iut*\   >  Viu  -vao.     V-  -*a-  r%i  'i  :iie  vessels  were  in  receipt 
V-i  .vV    ^  o>.  .  ^   ».t    i^~emot::  was  arrived  at  under 
s  ■  ••.     :>  .--o    r  .:  l   :j>.^   >:i;s:d:sed  vessels  was 

»  ^ •  ^••-.t     l*<  -:T"::i-:i\z  arranged   with  the 

».  %    ;h    m      •_:  .*c  3w-."«  subsidised  steamers 

•    ^       >.     r,'v'st'  v       s  w  .  >:eain  at  twenty-five 
v     -v  ».  .;    o.v       v    ♦!  n-  ■    w     ^rar.i  an  annual  subvention 
-  it       a  ran  .■•  the  necessary  capital  at 

■x-  t  _    >  .■: •  to  see  how  the  Atlantic 

•.,.>.   *L    -  .a-  control  the  Atlantic  trade  or 

v   ....  .a,  >a:: The  bulk  of  the  carrying 

. ,  -     i  k  .  *.v.  v  by  liners,  but  by  tramps,  and 

.s  n  >  ,v .  m  v  s  •  .  •  ^'.-.:s  would  see  a  swarm  of  steam 
,        v    ,    k.->.^      ■•  remunerative  trades  and  thrust 

1  \    v  . a      V        rtv.anou  of  the  Combination  caused 

.   w  ...         !  ^.   cvvMieaded  quarters,  but  it  is  now 

, .  ..  ,    >x    .  „ -v    Vi     Vie  net  result  is  that  a  certain  number 
•  ;  vi  v-   v  vv^n  ::ave  sold  their  vessels  to  Americans  at 

v..x,..  ,    ,  .-wr'so.  which  has  bulked  so  largely  in  late 
......  >%  0 -.    •  ^  ra.Vr  discredited,  and  in  one  case  an  American 

,    .\v  .v,  -  v.-.ost  handsomely  beaten  by  the  British  de- 

  r  •      vtvnal  Tobacco  Company,  which  was  formed 

.      ,  v     s   V  v:  van  Tobacco  Trust,  won.  after  a  few  months' 
,  i         »     ,       over  the  British  business  of  the  Trust.  The 
. .  .  ,     vs      •  ^'.vst  an  Au^lo-American  alliance  for  operations 
. .  ,:v        ;  •  .v,t  Kingdom.    The  tobacco  war  and  the  sub- 
i     i->.o  h.a^  tin  obicctionable  side,  as  it  gives  too  much 
v    .,        ■  ;,ui'  ic  ct»mbmation.    A  "  trust  "  in  the  American 
,       .l.n- s>h  on  Hnti^h  soil  because  there  is  no  ring 
,  ,  .    ,     >  ,  t  u  •  ,  U  ci tables  it  to  keen  up  the  price  at  home,  but 
...  ,  ,k  i-aJi-  i»»c  cvnubtions  uioiv  nearly  approximate  to 
,i        . ,.  .i,   '  fc  tin  aimost  any  other  industry.    The  duty 
i  s  N  :h  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
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bonded  stores  is  so  great  that  a  huge  company  enjoys  exceptional 
powers  of  starving  out  its  smaller  competitors. 

No  review  of  1902  would  be  complete  without  reference 
to  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  silver.  On  January  1,  1902,  the 
price  was  25 Id.  per  ounce,  and  during  the  next  few  days  the 
quotation  rose  to  26^2.,  but  since  then  there  has  been  an  almost 
continuous  decline.  There  were  heavy  shipments  from  China 
to  India,  and  China  was  not  only  not  able  to  buy  silver  but  had 
to  sell  large  quantities  in  order  to  meej  the  indemnity  for  the 
recent  outrages  on  foreigners.  The  price  at  the  beginning  of 
November  had  reached  23$d.  per  ounce,  or  considerably  lower 
than  the  record  low  level  of  23fd.  in  1897.  During  November 
there  was  a  great  "slump  "  owing  to  the  arrival  of  large  quan- 
tities of  Mexican  dollars  and  to  the  reports  that  Mexico  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  were  about  to  adopt  a  gold  standard.  The 
lowest  point  touched  was  2l\}d.  on  November  26-7.  The  fall  in 
silver  is  of  great  importance,  since  a  large  number  of  invest- 
ments, such  as  Mexican  railways,  receive  their  earnings  in 
silver  and  have  to  remit  their  dividends  home  in  sterling. 
Fortunately  for  us  the  Indian  currency  is  now  practically  on 
a  gold  basis  at  an  exchange  of  Is.  4d.  per  rupee.  But  for  this 
the  fall  in  silver  would  have  caused  great  confusion  in  the 
Indian  finances.  The  effect  of  the  fall  will,  no  doubt,  be  to 
stimulate  the  desire  of  the  few  silver  countries  which  remain 
to  adopt  a  gold  standard. 

F.  Harcourt  Kitchin. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 
I.  FRANCE. 

The  great  work  of  the  reconstitution  of  parties  in  France, 
which  affected  so  deeply  the  alliances  and  programmes  of 
political  men,  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  congregations.  The 
seriousness  of  the  struggle  became  more  and  more  evident,  and 
inevitably  other  questions  were  given  a  secondary  place.  No 
problem  of  all  those  which  the  now  imminent  elections  pre- 
sented to  the  electorate  was  so  imperative,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  decisive  triumph  of  the  Republic  in  1877,  the 
consolidation  of  two  hostile  camps  was  clearly  seen  under 
severe  discipline. 

The  session  opened  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  Constitution, 
the  second  Tuesday  in  January.  M.  Fallieres  in  the  Senate  and 
M.  Deschanel  in  the  Chamber  were  re-elected  Presidents  with- 
out competitors  ;  and  on  the  17th  the  contest  began  on  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  by  a  question  put  by  the  Bonapartist  Deputy, 
Cuneo  d'Ornano,  to  General  Andre,  on  the  modifications  which 
had  been  made  in  the  regulations  recently  in  force  for  the 
promotion  of  officers.  For  some  years  the  generals  command- 
ing army  corps  had  had  the  sole  right  of  making  out  the  list 
of  officers  to  be  promoted.  The  Minister  had  been  by  degrees 
dispossessed  of  this  prerogative.  Thus  the  French  Army  had 
come  under  an  oligarchic  system  of  rule,  the  Minister  having 
only  responsibility  without  power.  This  abdication  was  the 
work  of  civilian  Ministers,  M.  de  Freycinet  among  others. 
General  Gallifet  initiated  reform  ;  General  Andre  took  a  further 
step,  and  caused  a  decree  to  be  signed,  which  gave  the  preroga- 
tive of  nomination  into  the  hands  of  the  real  head  of  the  Army. 
Moreover,  he  immediately  used  his  right  to  repair  some  crying 
injustices.  These  measures  raised  incredible  protests.  But  the 
Chamber  voted  an  ordre  du  jour  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  at  the  instance  of  MM.  Berteaux  and  Dubief,  added 
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to  this  a  motion  requesting  the  Minister  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  promotion. 

Meanwhile  the  Budget  remained  neglected,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  delay  in  its  consideration  the  Chamber  was  forced 
to  hasten  its  work  and  multiply  its  sittings,  all  the  more  because 
the  Opposition  refused  to  forego  its  right  of  questioning  the 
Cabinet  on  its  action  in  home  and  foreign  policy.  On  January 
20,  M.  Georges  Berry  attacked  the  Minister  of  Finance  on  the 
subject  of  the  Concentration  Camps  in  South  Africa,  and  re- 
proached him  vehemently  for  not  having  imposed  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Court  of  the  Hague  on  the  belligerents.  M. 
Leon  Bourgeois  intervened  in  the  discussion,  to  show  that  such 
action  would  have  been  entirely  useless,  and  after  a  statement 
from  M.  Delcasse,  the  Chamber  voted  the  pure  and  simple  ordre  du 
jour.  The  chief  of  French  diplomacy  followed  up  this  success  the 
next  day  (Jan.  21)  by  securing  a  vote  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  embassy  at  the  Vatican  almost  without  debate  ;  and  the 
day  after,  with  no  more  difficulty,  obtained  a  vote  for  French 
schools  in  the  East. 

The  examination  of  the  Estimates  for  Public  Works  gave  rise 
to  very  interesting  discussions  on  the  system  of  railways  and 
on  work  in  the  mines.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Commission  on  the  Budget,  the  Chamber,  led 
by  the  Socialist  deputy  Bourrat,  voted  (Jail.  23)  the  purchase  of 
the  railways  of  the  West  and  the  South  by  a  majority  of  twelve. 
This  decision,  however,  constituted,  in  truth,  merely  a  declara- 
tion of  principle,  for  the  Senate  did  not  adopt  it.  Some  days 
later  the  Northern  Socialist  deputies  sustained  a  reverse  in 
their  attempt  to  obtain  a  vote  from  the  Chamber  to  the  effect 
that  the  miners  should  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  labourer  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  till  his 
return.  This  measure,  it  was  felt,  would  have  been  too  much  a 
leap  in  the  dark,  and  the  Chamber  held  back  from  it.  This 
legislative  check  was  all  the  more  felt,  because  it  followed 
closely  on  a  notable  defeat  inflicted  on  the  Collectivist  party 
by  a  town  which  was  reputed  to  be  consecrated  to  that  ideal. 
On  January  19  municipal  elections  took  place  at  Roubaix  to 
replace  twenty-three  councillors  who  had  resigned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  Chamber  to  authorise  the  new 
taxes  proposed  in  the  place  of  the  octroi.  The  inhabitants  of 
Roubaix,  having  adequately  estimated  the  advantages  of  muni- 
cipal Socialism,  gave  the  majority  of  votes  to  the  candidates 
belonging  to  the  Union  Sociale,  under  the  patronage  of  M.  Motte, 
the  Republican  deputy  of  Roubaix  who  had  defeated  M.  Jules 
Guesde  himself  at  the  preceding  elections.  Roubaix  thus 
followed  the  example  set  by  Saint-Denis  a  little  while  before, 
and  this  vote  was  interpreted  as  a  defeat  inflicted  on  M. 
Millerand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  Radical  element  in  the 
Ministry  obtained   some    signal   advantages.     M.  Baudin, 
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programme  dealing  with  canal  works,  the  improvement  of 
maritime  ports  and  the  making  of  new  canals,  and  involving 
an  outlay  of  600,000,000  francs.  M.  Georges  Leygues,  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts  and  Public  Instruction,  was  censured  by  MM. 
Pastre  and  Zevaes  for  the  dismissal  of  certain  professors  for 
their  want  of  discipline.  The  enemies  of  the  Minister  affected 
to  maintain  that  the  University  was  infested  by  Clericalism ; 
and  that  there  was  urgent  need  to  free  it,  not  from  a  few 
Socialists,  but  from  the  innumerable  partisans  of  the  Jesuits 
who  swarmed  there.  This  improbable  accusation  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Minister  to  make  a  caustic  and  witty  speech, 
which  brought  the  scoffers  over  to  his  side  (Jan.  31).  A  vote 
of  confidence  was  passed,  approving  his  declaration,  by  an 
immense  majority. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  Commission  of  Education 
had  ended  its  great  inquiry,  begun  three  years  before,  on 
Secondary  Education,  and  its  President,  M.  Ribot,  had  summed 
up  its  work  in  a  judicial  report,  that  the  Ministry  endeavoured 
to  appropriate  to  itself  the  merit  of  the  projected  innovations; 
and  made  known  by  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Commission 
its  intention  of  enforcing  the  reforms  from  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  following  October.  This 
haste  could  not  but  appear  suspicious  to  M.  Ribot,  who  had 


the  work  which  he  had  so  assiduously  elaborated.  A  rapid 
and  brilliant  conflict  took  place  on  this  subject  in  the  discussion 
on  the  Estimates  for  Public  Instruction.  The  phlegmatic  de- 
puty of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  M.  Ribot,  himself,  and  the  fiery 
Corsican,  M.  Viviani,  deputy  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  took  part 
in  the  debate ;  and  the  energetic  Gascon,  M.  G.  Leygues,  de- 
fended the  proposed  reform,  by  the  assurance  that  it  would 
strengthen,  instead  of  weakening,  classical  studies  in  France. 
But  another  and  wider  question  was  suddenly  raised — that  of 
liberty  of  instruction.  A  motion  was  brought  forward  by 
M.  Henri  Brisson  for  the  suppression  of  the  Falloux  law  which 
in  1850  had  given  the  right  of  teaching  to  religious  congrega- 
tions. Instead  of  beiug  educational  and  social,  the  debate  at 
once  became  political.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  interposed  with 
the  declaration  that  the  Government  would  not  oppose  the 
voting  of  the  motion.  M.  Aynard,  deputy  of  Lyons,  declaimed 
vehemently  against  this  new  violation  of  liberty,  but  the 
Chamber  none  the  less  adopted  M.  Brisson's  proposal  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-four.  The  great  defect  in  these  declarations 
of  principle  was  the  fact  that  they  were  entirely  academic. 
But  with  the  approach  of  the  elections  too  many  politicians 
were  seized  with  the  desire  to  flatter  the  electorate,  and  with  a 
disposition  to  outbid  the  proposals  of  demagogues.  Thus,  with 
regard  to  the  Budget  of  War,  the  Chamber  passed  a  motion  for 
the  reduction  of  military  service  to  two  years.    This  was  entirely 
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useless  and  also  incorrect,  for  the  Senate  had  entered  upon  the 
discussion  in  its  Committee  of  the  proposal  of  M.  Holland, 
which  pointed  to  the  same  result.  Again,  soon  afterwards, 
by  a  still  more  serious  innovation,  the  Chamber  practically 
pronounced  for  the  abolition  of  the  period  of  instruction  of 
thirteen  days  required  of  the  soldiers  of  the  territorial  army, 
by  simply  suppressing  the  supplies  voted  for  that  object,  and 
reduced  by  a  quarter  the  twenty-eight  days  training  demanded 
from  the  reservists. 

The  complaisance  shown  by  the  Government,  and  particularly 
by  General  Andre,  to  efforts  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  to  be 
turned  to  account  by  the  Opposition  ;  and  the  Nationalist  party 
made  energetic  use  of  these  matters  in  the  campaign  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  the  elections.  "  For  liberty  and  country  "  was 
the  watchword  adopted  by  the  committee  of  direction  of  the 
so-called  Patrie  Francaise.  MM.  Jules  Lemattre  and  Godefroy 
Cavaignac  undertook  a  propagandist  campaign,  which  recalled, 
though  at  a  long  distance,  those  of  Lafayette  in  1827  and  of  Glad- 
stone in  Midlothian.  In  imitation  of  the  Primrose  League,  the 
ladies  of  France,  represented  by  some  dowagers  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain,  planned  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
a  war  fund ;  and  their  first  care  was  to  decide  that  right-minded 
persons  should  boycott  the  tradesmen  who  were  disloyal  to  the 
good  cause,  and,  by  reducing  their  expenses,  cause  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  Republic  to  be  felt.  By  degrees  the  movement 
was  limited  to  an  anti-Ministerial  campaign,  which  was  not 
calculated  to  enlist  universal  suffrage  on  its  side,  for  the  Cabinet 
of  Republican  Defence  haughtily  announced  its  intention 
of  retiring  directly  after  the  elections,  all  the  more  if  these 
should  prove  favourable.  Some  rather  serious  mistakes  were 
made  by  the  Hat-major  of  the  Nationalists.  In  the  district 
of  Reiniremont  M.  Meline  was  opposed  by  an  advocate,  M. 
Flayelle,  who  was  supported  not  only  by  the  Nationalists,  but 
by  all  the  upholders  of  the  old  monarchical  regime.  The  per- 
sonal question  almost  everywhere  predominated  over  that  of 
principles  or  of  mere  election  tactics.  Neither  the  subtle  ability 
of  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  nor  the  tenacious  determination  of  M. 
Godefroy  Cavaignac  sufficed  to  create  a  new  current  of  popular 
feeling.  " 

The  Budget,  finally  voted  by  the  Chamber  on  March  9,  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  which  insisted  on  making  a  rigid 
examination  of  the  innumerable  items  of  receipt  and  expen- 
diture, and  did  not  return  them  to  the  Chamber  till  the  28th, 
considerably  modified.  Thus  the  Senate  suppressed  a  certain 
number  of  items  voted,  especially  those  passed  to  obtain  popu- 
larity, or,  as  M.  Poincare  said  in  a  vigorous  speech  delivered  at 
Rouen,  as  electioneering  bids.  The  Upper  House  cut  out,  for 
example,  amendments  allotting  a  sum  of  4,000,000  francs  to 
enable  soldiers  to  drink  wine  and  to  enable  merchants  to  sell 
it,  and  5,000,000  to  increase  the  ration  of  meat  and  encourage 
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cattle-rearing  in  France  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  re-established 
the  training  periods  of  thirteen  and  of  twenty-eight  days  con- 
formably to  the  military  law. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  did  not  show  to  much  advantage 
during  the  last  days  of  its  existence.  It  made  vain,  if  creditable, 
efforts  to  set  on  foot  a  law  against  electoral  corruption  and 
placards.  It  rejected  a  bill  re-establishing  the  scrutin  de  liste 
for  Parliamentary  elections,  with  provision  for  proportional 
representation.  On  another  day  it  voted,  almost  without  discus- 
sion, a  measure  prolonging  the  four  years'  tenure  of  the  Deputies 
by  two  years.  The  Senate  scornfully  refused  to  consent  to  this 
innovation.  The  debates  on  the  amnesty,  which  occupied  the 
sitting  of  the  Chamber  on  the  21st,  were  still  less  dignified. 
At  the  instance  of  M.  Rene  Viviani,  an  amnesty  was  voted  for 
strikes  and  incidents  connected  with  them,  in  spite  of  Ministerial 
protests ;  but  after  various  absurd  additions  had  been  made  to 
the  categories  of  objects  of  clemency,  the  Chamber  recovered  its 
sense  of  prudence  and  propriety  and  rejected  the  whole  motion. 
After  two  days  of  promenade  to  and  fro  between  the  Palais 
Bourbon  and  the  Luxembourg,  the  Budget  was  finally  voted  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Easter  Day,  after  a  tumultuous 
and  painful  debate. 

The  expiring  Assembly,  to  which  its  President,  M.  Des- 
chanel,  addressed  some  gloomy  and  unflattering  valedictory 
remarks,  had  certainly  had  its  faults.  But  it  had  been  original 
enough  to  support  a  Ministry  which  had  surpassed  in  length 
of  life,  if  not  in  talent,  all  the  Ministries  of  the  three  Republics. 
Finally,  its  faults  were  largely  due  to  its  origin  and  were  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  elected. 
Undoubtedly,  the  political  situation  in  1902  was  infinitely  less 
troublous  than  in  1898,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  parties 
seemed  about  to  take  place,  thanks  to  the  loyalty  shown  by  the 
Chamber  to  the  Wal deck-Rousseau  Ministry.  The  one  point 
on  which  all  critics  were  agreed,  despite  the  ingenious  calcula- 
tions of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Caillaux,  was  uneasiness 
at  the  financial  situation,  the  deficit  in  the  Budget,  and  the 
business  crisis.  The  total  revenue  amounted,  on  paper,  to 
3,602,465,468  francs ;  the  expenditure  was  rated  at  3,602,333,244 
francs,  which  appeared  to  promise  the  sufficiently  exiguous 
surplus  of  132,228  francs  ;  but  unhappily  the  expenditure  was 
certain,  but  the  receipts  less  assuredly  so ;  and  it  was  an 
open  secret  that  the  estimates  had  been  systematically  reduced 
or  swollen  with  a  view  to  balancing  the  account  and  edifying 
the  electors.  Thus  the  duty  on  beverages  was  valued  at 
435,000,000  francs.  But  this  figure  was  reached  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  consumption  of  alcohol  and  spirituous  liquors 
continued  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  several  preceding  years,  in 
spite  of  the  reduced  duty  on  wines,  beers,  etc.  This  calculation 
must  be  found  absolutely  erroneous,  because  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  surcharge  alcohol  in  order  to  reduce  the  duty  on  wine  ; 
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and  the  consumption  of  wine  had  largely  increased  without  any 
profit  to  the  Treasury,  while  that  of  alcohol  had  been  checked 
through  the  efforts  of  temperance  societies  which  were  organised 
all  over  the  country. 

The  principal  items  of  the  revenue  were :  indirect  taxation, 
2,073,000,000  francs;  direct  taxation,  531,000,000  francs; 
monopolies,  747,000,000  francs,  including  459,000,000  from 
tobacco,  matches  and  gunpowder.  On  the  side  of  expenditure, 
the  National  Debt  absorbed  a  third,  1,245,000  000  francs ; 
War  amounted  to  715,000,000  francs;  Navy  to  306,000,000 
francs;  Public  Works  to  245,000,000  francs,  and  Public  In- 
struction and  Fine  Arts  to  223,000,000  francs. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  promises  made  to  the  electors  in 
1898,  the  deputies  had  increased  the  public  burden  by  about 
200,000,000  francs,  and  this  in  a  time  of  peace,  without  any 
serious  crisis.  This  represented  the  State  Budget  alone.  But 
the  Departments  and  the  communes,  for  the  most  part,  followed 
this  example,  and  created  new  employment  necessitating  new 
expenditure.  Thus  the  justice  of  Jules  Ferry's  saying  was  proved, 
"  The  Republic  is  not  a  cheap  Government."  The  increase  in 
taxation  furnished  such  a  terrible  handle  to  the  Opposition  that 
the  Minister  of  Finance  tried  to  deprive  it  of  its  force  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  A  table  of  the  financial  work  of  the 
Legislature  was  drawn  up  with  subtle  skill.  This  set  forth  that 
the  four  Budgets,  1898  to  1902,  showed  a  definite  and  consider- 
able surplus  of  revenue,  if  those  four  financial  years  were  taken 
together,  and  that  even  in  the  time  of  Leon  Say  or  of  Carnot, 
the  situation  had  never  been  so  satisfactory.  The  Chamber, 
enchanted,  voted  the  placarding  of  this  attractive  table,  but  it 
was  not  certain  that  the  electors  would  take  it  seriously. 

The  electoral  campaign  of  1902  was  not  characterised  by  the 
ardour  of  1877  and  1889.  The  enemies  of  the  Government  had 
neither  the  temperament  of  Gambetta  nor  the  popularity  of 
Boulanger  ;  their  programme  lacked  the  definiteness  necessary 
to  Btrike  the  imagination,  and  it  was  strange  to  hear  the  op- 
ponents of  all  liberty  claiming  liberty.  In  Paris,  and  in  a  few 
large  towns  where  men  are  lost  in  the  multitude,  these  tactics 
might  succeed.  In  the  country  they  deceived  no  one.  Instinc- 
tively the  peasant  became  defiant  when  he  heard  the  squire, 
the  curt,  the  reactionary  ironmaster  accuse  the  Government  of 
tyranny,  and  invoke  the  rights  of  the  fathers  of  families.  There 


lished  its  own,  but  neither  the  Left  of  the  Senate,  nor  the  Pro- 
gressist Union,  nor  the  Right  of  that  Assembly  found  the  tone  or 
the  happy  phrase  which  sums  up  the  situation,  and  is  received 
as  a  word  of  command  by  a  whole  party.  Instead  of  great  cur- 
rents of  thought,  petty  manoeuvres  were  chiefly  observable.  The 
Nationalists,  well  provided  with  money,  undertook  again  that 
system  of  enrolment  of  candidates  which,  in  1889  and  1893, 
had  so  little  profited  the  conspirators  of  those  periods.  They 
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even  exacted  from  politicians  who  had  recourse  to  their  sup- 
port, especially  their  pecuniary  support,  the  signature  of  formal 
engagements,  including  blank  forms  of  resignation.  The  in- 
conveniences of  the  existing  system  of  voting,  that  is  to  say, 
in  constituencies  of  the  restricted  arrondissement  size,  were  felt 
on  all  hands ;  coarse  invective,  quibbling  manoeuvres,  promises 
outbidding  each  other,  unsupported  calumnies — such  were  the 
methods  of  war.  The  leaders  of  the  Patrie  Franfaise  tried  to 
oppose  the  Republicans  who  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  Minis- 
terial party,  or  that  of  Republican  Defence,  by  an  anti-Ministerial 
party ;  but  many  Republicans,  enemies  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau 
Ministry,  for  some  reason  or  other  refused  to  join,  and  it  was 
noteworthy  that  M.  Barthou,  in  a  great  speech  at  Oloron,  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  concentration,  but  not  to  the  Right. 
In  the  Pas-de-Calais  M.  Jonnart  separated  himself  from  the  old 
Melinist  party.  Finally,  M.  Doumer  returned  from  his  pro- 
consulate in  Indo-China  in  time  to  enter  as  candidate  for  the 
department  of  l'Aisne  at  Laon,  and  also  declared  himself  a 
Ministerial  Republican. 

The  issues  of  the  electoral  contest  of  April  27  were  thus  much 
confused  ;  and  among  the  2,575  candidates  who  disputed  the 
591  seats  in  the  Chamber,  very  few  honestly  made  known  their 
programme.  For  example,  La  Correspondance  Nationals,  the 
organ  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  authorised  the  Monarchical  can- 
didates to  offer  themselves  simply  as  Conservatives,  or  even  as 
Liberal  Republicans.  On  the  other  side,  the  official  manifesto 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican-Radical  and 
Radical-Socialist  party,  published  on  the  eve  of  the  ballot,  did 
not  contain  amongst  its  articles  either  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  or  progressive  taxation,  or  the  monopoly  of  education. 
Candidates,  in  a  word,  were  classified  as  allies  or  enemies  of  the 
Ministry,  and  the  Ministry  proudly  announced  its  intention  of 
retiring  directly  after  the  ballot.  Qn  April  27  the  first  ballot 
produced  413  definite  results.  The  most  significant  were  the 
defeats  of  MM.  Mesureur,  Andre  Berthelot,  Jules  Guesde, 
Poubelle,  Drumont,  Piou  and  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  and  the 
election  of  MM.  Doumer,  Jaures,  Flourens,  Syveton,  Charles 
Benoist  and  Bonvalot ;  with  the  exception  of  the  two  first,  these 
successful  ones  were  notable  recruits  of  the  anti-Ministerial 
coalition.  As  usual,  both  parties  pretended  to  have  won  the 
victory,  but  the  contrast  was  none  the  less  striking  between  the 
previous  boasts  of  the  Nationalist  party  and  the  meagreness  of 
its  advantages.  Moreover,  of  the  178  second  ballots,  the 
majority  were  evidently  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ministerials. 
Obviously,  after  so  great  an  effort  made  by  writers,  women  of 
the  world,  and  Churchmen  had  ended  not  in  the  gain  but  in 
the  loss  of  six  votes,  "  it  had  not  paid,"  as  the  Temps  said. 

Among  those  defeated  in  the  first  ballot  M.  Henri  Brisson 
was  recorded  in  the  first  rank ;  he  was  in  the  second  ballot, 
but  had  very  few  votes,  in  the  tenth  district  of  Paris.  His 
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defeat  was  certain  there  in  the  second  ballot,  and  a  remarkable 
competition  arose  among  many  electoral  colleges,  to  retain  a 
Parliamentary  seat  for  this  tried  combatant.  After  some  days 
of  negotiation  and  hesitation,  M.  Brisson  agreed  to  transfer  his 
candidature  to  Marseilles,  replacing  M.  Chevillon,  who  retired 
to  make  way  for  him.  The  Nationalists  mocked  bitterly  at 
this ;  but  the  incident  was  none  the  less  to  the  credit  of  the 
party  concerned  in  it.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  ballots, 
M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  now  the  only  leader  of  a  disorganised  party, 
thought  it  possible  to  destroy  the  chances  of  his  adversaries 
by  a  manoeuvre,  irresistible  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Everywhere 
where  there  was  a  ballot  of  Nationalists  a  manifesto  was  freely 
issued  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Patrie  Francaise,  in  which 
the  most  formidable  argument  used  was  that  the  heroine  of  a 
colossal  fraud,  Mme  Humbert,  whose  knavery  had  been  dis- 
covered on  May  9,  had  been  ruined  because  she  had  been  ob- 
liged to  provide  increased  subsidies  for  the  secret  funds  of  the 
police.  But  it  was  found  that  it  was  precisely  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  who  had  been  the  first,  in  his  office  of  advocate,  to 
point  out  the  strangeness  of  this  affair.  The  accusation  con- 
vinced no  one,  and  the  elections  gave  the  Ministry  a  large 
majority. 

The  two  Ministers,  MM.  Millerand  and  Leygues,  who  were 
left  over  to  the  second  ballots,  were  elected  in  spite  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  opposition  organised  against  their  candidature.  It 
was  remarked  that  only  eleven  Departments  out  of  ninety,  in- 
cluding Algeria,  retained  the  same  representatives  as  before  the 
elections.  The  number  of  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry  was 
estimated  at  339,  and  its  opponents  at  251,  but  it  was  only  after 
the  first  sittings  that  the  real  strength  of  parties  could  be 
gauged.  The  result  of  the  elections  was  no  sooner  announced 
by  the  Commission  de  Recensement  than  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public  left  Paris  for  Russia.  At  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour 
by  the  municipality  of  Brest  he  made  a  great  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which,  after  rendering  an  eloquent  tribute  to  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  he  distinctly  urged  peace  and  union  between 
parties.  This  advice  was  not  welcomed  except  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  not  addressed.  The  Republican  Radicals  declared 
that  peace  was  impossible  among  irreconcilable  adversaries. 
M.  de  Mun,  deputy  of  Finistere,  refused  to  appear  in  his  official 
rank  in  the  President's  procession,  in  order  to  avoid  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  who  had  passed  the  law  of  Associations,  and  M.  de 
Lanessan,  Minister  of  the  Navy,  who  had  forbidden  in  the  Navy 
the  wearing  of  mourning  on  Good  Friday. 

M.  Loubet's  stay  in  Russia  did  not  produce  as  much  effect 
as  that  of  President  Faure  in  1897.  It  was  much  remarked 
that  the  President  stopped  at  Copenhagen  and  was  there  re- 
ceived by  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  public  wondered  why 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  had  chosen  the  day  on  which  the  Mont- 
calm arrived  at  Cronstadt  to  announce  that  he  had  decided  to 
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leave  the  Ministry.    In  truth  the  Russian  alliance  had  become 
^much  less  popular  in  France. 

The  new  Chamber  was  summoned  for  June  1.  Some  days 
before  various  efforts  had  been  made  to  organise  the  groups.  The 
Socialists  set  to  work  to  preserve  that  influence  over  the  majority 
which  they  had  had  at  the  end  of  the  last  Parliament.  Defeat 
had  dislocated  the  Nationalist  party  and  still  more  the  group 
who  acknowledged  M.  Meline  as  their  leader.  Pressure  was 
put  upon  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  to  remain  in  office,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  ingratitude  characteristic  of  political  life, 
the  Radicals  pressed  M.  Brisson  to  resign  his  accustomed  can- 
didature for  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber  and  to  retire  in 
favour  of  M.  L6on  Bourgeois.  The  latter  was  elected  on  a 
second  ballot  by  303  against  267  votes  given  for  the  popular  ex- 
President,  M.  Deschanel,  to  whom  the  Right  gave  their  support. 
On  the  following  day,  the  Journal  Ojjiciel  published  the  resigna- 
tion of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau.  He  declared  that  his  task  was 
done  and  that  a  majority,  stronger  and  not  less  united  than 
before,  would  assure  not  only  the  maintenance  but  the  de- 
velopment of  Republican  institutions.  This  tone  of  pride  and 
complacency  was  justifiable,  because  for  the  first  time  since  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  a  Ministry  had  had  a  duration  of 
three  years,  and  also  for  the  first  time  since  M.  Dufaure  a 
Ministry  had  voluntarily  resigned  with  a  majority  in  both 
Chambers.  The  time  occupied  by  the  negotiations  with  regard 
to  the  formation  of  the  new  Government  was  comparatively 
short.  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  and  M.  Brisson,  summoned  suc- 
cessively to  the  Elysee,  declined  the  invitation  of  the  President. 
M.  Loubet  then  summoned  Senator  Emile  Combes,  who  on 
June  7  announced  the  names  of  his  colleagues.  M.  Combes, 
in  addition  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  took  the  portfolios 
of  the  Interior  and  of  Worship.  He  retained  M.  Delcasse  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  General  Andre  as  War  Minister,  from  the 
former  Cabinet.  M.  Pelletan  was  summoned  to  the  Navy, 
M.  Trouillot  to  Commerce,  and  M.  Doumergues  to  the  Colonies. 
M.  Mougeot,  formerly  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Commerce, 
i  became  Minister  of  Agriculture ;  M.  Maruejouls  became  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  and  M.  Rouvier,  of  Finance.  With  the 
exception  of  General  Andre  all  the  Ministers  were  Deputies. 
The  Senate  contributed  to  the  combination  MM.  Valle,  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  and  Chaumie,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
of  Fine  Arts. 

While  the  Cabinet  was  being  formed,  the  Chamber  proceeded 
with  its  accustomed  rapidity  to  the  verification  of  the  election 
of  its  members.  In  spite  of  the  heat  of  the  electoral  contests 
only  a  small  number  of  results  were  annulled  or  submitted  to  a 
scrutiny,  and  on  June  6  the  work  was  far  enough  advanced  to 
allow  of  the  formation  of  a  permanent  committee.  On  the  6th 
M.  Bourgeois  was  confirmed  in  the  position  of  President  with- 
out a  contest,  M.  Deschanel  not  standing  against  him.  On 
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June  10  the  Chamber  listened  to  the  Ministerial  declaration. 
Every  one  was  surprised  by  its  moderation  and  its  diplomatic 
reserve.  There  was  hardly  any  allusion  in  it  to  those  points 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  essential  to  the  Radical 
programme  :  separation  of  Church  and  State,  income-tax,  pur- 
chase of  the  railways.  The  Government  did  not  undertake 
to  solve  these  problems,  but  only  to  consider  them.  It  was 
rewarded  for  this  moderation  by  a  somewhat  considerable 
success  in  the  debate  (June  12)  on  the  question  of  Politique 
Oine'rale.  M.  Jaures  created  a  brilliant  impression  on  resum- 
ing his  leadership  of  the  Socialist  group  in  Parliament,  M. 
Millerand  imitating  the  diplomatic  retirement  of  the  President 
of  the  Council.  M.  Ribot  tried  in  vain  to  gather  round  him 
a  discontented  majority.  He  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
himself  abandoned  by  the  younger  and  more  energetic  of  his 
former  lieutenants,  MM.  Barthou,  Delombre,  and  others.  The 
revolutionary  Socialists  held  aloof.  To  sum  up,  312  members 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Government,  116  against,  and  149 
remained  neutral. 

Immediately  the  new  majority  gave  a  proof  of  their  initiative 
and  goodwill  by  their  efforts  towards  their  own  organisation. 
The  groups  of  the  Left  confided  to  a  consultative  commission 
the  task  of  determining  the  modifications  necessary  to  make 
their  work  more  efficacious  and  their  voting  more  disciplined. 
This  commission  proceeded  at  once  to  suggest  a  most  import- 
ant change  in  Parliamentary  procedure.  This  was  the  institu- 
tion of  Grand  Committees,  which  should  examine  all  motions 
and  bills  affecting  the  various  offices,  and  which  should  be 
no  longer  nominated  by  Deputies  chosen  by  lot  in  their  eleven 
committees,  but  by  the  whole  Chamber  in  a  scrutin  de  liste.  The 
proposal  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  in  the  ranks  of  the  minority. 
The  Republicans  were  not  less  decided  in  its  support.  The 
summer  session  was  very  short,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
scrutiny  of  doubtful  elections.  The  Government  had  only  to 
reply  to  a  few  interpellations,  such  as  that  of  MM.  Sembat  and 
•de  Pressense  (June  20)  on  the  prohibition  imposed  on  Spanish 
Republicans  to  hold  a  meeting  in  France  hostile  to  Alfonso  ( 
XIII.  The  Chamber  approved  the  Ministerial  declarations. 
Subsequently  it  postponed  the  income-tax  question  with  practi- 
cal unanimity ;  voted  all  that  M.  Rouvier  desired,  i.e.,  the  four 
customary  and  time-honoured  taxes  and  the  conversion  of  3| 
per  cent.  Rentes  into  3  per  cent. ;  applauded  M.  Combes,  who 
defined  the  task  before  him  as  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
monastic  orders  to  the  secular  State ;  and  rose  on  July  12 
after  an  exceptionally  tumultuous  sitting.  Meanwhile  the 
Senate  had  opened  a  debate  on  the  bill  for  reducing  military 
service  from  three  years  to  two.  The  Minister  for  War, 
General  Andre,  accepted  the  principle,  and  the  opposition  of 
•Generals  Billot  aud  Mercier  seemed  to  be  inspired  rather  by 
political  than  by  military  reasons.    The  Senate  passed  Article 
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2,  which  contained  the  essential  part  of  the  bill,  forbidding  all 
dispensations  hitherto  allowed  either  to  holders  of  university 
diplomas  or  to  breadwinners  of  families. 

A  Parliamentary  recess  has  seldom  been  more  agitated  than 
that  of  1902.  In  the  end  of  June  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
defined,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  Prefects,  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  closing  the  establishments  of  those  Orders  whose 
superiors  had  neglected  to  apply  in  time  for  legislative  authorisa- 
tion. The  agents  commissioned  to  fulfil  these  instructions  met 
with  serious  resistance,  and  in  order  to  carry-  them  through 
M.  Combes  submitted  a  signed  decree  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  which  gave  a  list  of  the  religious  houses  in  each  De- 
partment whose  period  of  delay  had  expired.  This  was  met  by 
vehement  protests.  Everywhere  where  the  Municipal  Council 
was  chiefly  composed  of  Conservatives  or  Nationalists  petitions 
and  resolutions  were  passed  against  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Ministers  made  known  their  resolution  to  enforce 
the  law :  M.  Combes  at  an  agricultural  meeting  in  Charente- 
Inferieure,  M.  Pelletan  at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  to  Hoche 
at  Quiberon,  denounced  the  danger  of  Clericalism.  Scenes  of 
tumult  took  place  even  in  Paris,  where  several  ladies  of  society 
tried  in  vain  to  transform  the  demonstrations  into  a  popular 
revolt.  Deputations  went  to  the  Elysee  and  demanded  to  see 
Mme  Loubet,  who  refused  to  see  them. 

In  Brittany  the  resistance  was  of  the  most  remarkable  kind. 
In  most  of  the  Communes  there  were  Congregationist  schools  for 
girls.  The  nuns  who  taught  in  these  schools  would  willingly 
have  asked  for  authorisation,  but  they  were  imprudent  enough 
to  ask  advice  from  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  to  follow  that  advice.  They  therefore 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  authorisation,  and  when 
the  time  allowed  for  delay  had  expired  they  found  themselves 
under  sentence  of  immediate  expulsion.  By  way,  however,  of 
causing  division  amongst  its  enemies,  the  Government  at  the 
outset  left  entirely  on  one  side  those  establishments  which  had 
formerly  received  a  decree  of  protection  from  the  Monarchical 
regimes,  and  postponed  the  treatment  of  those  Congregations 
whose  object  it  was  to  assist  the  sick,  the  orphans  or  the  old. 
The  houses  of  education  only  were  dealt  with.  It  was  specially 
in  Finistere  that  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees  gave  rise  to 
strange  incidents.  The  Prefect  of  this  Department,  M.  Collignon , 
a  magistrate  of  rare  prudence,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  ends  of  the 
Government  by  diplomacy  and  temporising.  The  Bretons  took 
advantage  of  this  to  mobilise  all  the  reactionary  forces,  and  as 
the  police,  assisted  by  the  gendarmes,  were  unable  to  open  the 
barricaded  gates  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  soldiery.  But 
denials  of  obedience  occurred  in  two  regiments,  the  most  serious 
being  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Saint-Remy,  commander 
of  the  2nd  Chasseurs  a  Cheval,  who  refused  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  b«»  regiment  when  ordered  to  close  the  school  of 
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the  little  village  of  Lesneven.  A  tumult,  with  bloodshed  and 
civil  war,  seemed  at  one  time  possible.  Those  expelled  were 
beside  themselves  ;  Deputies,  Senators,  general  Councillors  and 
Mayors  were  constrained  to  interpose  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  and  the  passionately  agitated  multitude. 
Leagues  were  formed  in  Paris  for  liberty  of  education;  M.  Goblet 
and  M.  Gabriel  Monod,  veteran  soldiers  of  liberty,  declared 
themselves  against  the  Government.  In  every  case  power 
remained  with  the  law,  without  bloodshed  indeed,  but  after 
scenes  either  painful  or  grotesque. 

The  session  of  the  Councils-General  opened  in  the  midst  of 
all  this.  The  Ministry  had  given  definite  orders  to  the  Prefects. 
Wherever  the  majority  seemed  disposed  to  pass  votes  in  favour 
of  the  Ministerial  policy  the  Prefect  should  raise  no  objection, 
and  the  vote  would  be  legal.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever 
the  cause  of  liberty  of  instruction  was  in  the  majority,  the  *'  pre- 
vious question  "  should  be  moved,  the  Prefect  should  invite  the 
departmental  Council  to  abstain  from  entering  upon  political 
ground,  and  if  he  were  not  attended  to  should  leave  the  Council 
Chamber.  Of  eighty-six  Councils-General,  only  forty-two  ap- 
proved the  measures  taken  by  the  Cabinet,  and  demanded  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law.  Ten  protested  or  rejected  the 
resolutions  moved  by  the  Radicals.  The  rest  held  prudently 
aloof.  If  the  attitude  of  the  Councils-General  did  not  corre- 
spond with  the  wishes,  more  or  less  open,  of  the  Government, 
that  of  the  magistrates  was  still  less  encouraging.  In  many 
Departments  the  seals  affixed  by  the  police  to  the  doors  of  the 
property  of  condemned  Congregations  were  broken  either  by  the 
owners  of  the  property,  by  priests,  by  ladies,  or  by  retired  officers. 
Prosecutions  were  undertaken,  but  the  authors  of  these  misde- 
meanours were  acquitted  by  the  tribunals  or  condemned  to 
insignificant  penalties.  The  magistrates  opposed  the  Govern- 
ment. Encouraged  by  this  indulgence  the  enemies  of  the  law 
redoubled  their  audacity.  In  many  places,  notably  at  Lander- 
neau,  the  sisters  surreptitiously  returned  to  the  schools  which 
they  had  evacuated  with  so  much  disturbance,  and  renewed 
expulsion  became  necessary. 

Difficulties  among  the  members  of  the  Government  were 
added  to  this  confusion.  M.  Pelletan,  Naval  Minister,  thought 
it  advisable  to  devote  a  part  of  September  to  visiting  Corsica 
and  Tunis.  He  spent  his  time  in  an  unlimited  number  of  meet- 
ings, where  his  speeches  were  more  startling  than  circumspect. 
This  oratorical  prowess  did  not  precisely  coincide  with  the 
efforts  made  by  M.  Delcasse  or  M.  Combes  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  the  world  at  large.  The  President  of  the  Council 
also  thought  fit  to  make  the  voice  of  the  Government  heard 
after  that  of  the  journalist,  as  yet  little  accustomed  to  the  serious 
responsibilities  of  power.  In  a  great  speech  delivered  at  an 
agricultural  meeting  at  Matha,  near  Saint- Jean-d'Angely,  he 
set  down  to  the  "communicative  warmth  of  banquets"  M. 
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Pelletan's  flights  of  language.  The  phrase  became  famous,  but 
it  was  questioned  whether  the  orator  called  to  order  or  the 
Premier  who  censured  him  most  compromised  the  authority  of 
the  Government.  Some  kind  of  crisis  was  anticipated.  It  was 
rumoured  that  General  Andre  and  M.  Pelletan  would  be  dis- 
missed, but  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
Ministry  silenced  all  scruples.  It  was  only  too  obvious  that 
the  least  rift  would  allow  the  adversaries  of  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  Associations  to  ruin  the  work  so  painfully  achieved. 

No  change  was  therefore  made  in  the  composition  of  the 
Cabinet ;  but  as  the  re-opening  of  the  Chambers  drew  near, 
a  spirit  of  emulation  showed  itself  among  the  Ministers.  In 
the  Education  department,  M.  Chaumie^  removed  M.  0.  Greard 
from  his  post  of  Vice-Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  which 
he  had  held  for  twenty-three  years,  and  replaced  him  by  the 
philosopher  M.  L.  Liard,  Director  of  Higher  Education  in  the 
office  of  Public  Instruction.  This  was  the  occasion  of  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  office  of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle.  M. 
Gasquet  was  summoned  from  Nancy  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  Primary  Education  Department,  which  the  expulsion  of 
Congregations  was  about  to  task  to  the  utmost.  In  the  Lyc&es 
and  Colleges  a  real  revolution  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 


the  War  Office,  General  Andre  changed  at  one  blow  five  com- 
manders of  Army  Corps  and  gave  the  district  of  Rouen  over  to 
General  Serviere,  who  had  never  passed  through  any  military 
school.  M.  Pelletan,  to  the  great  scandal  of  right-minded 
people,  forbade  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  had  been  customary  at  Borda  on  the  day  of  the  re- 
assembling of  the  pupils  ;  and  lastly  M.  Delcasse  published  the 
articles  of  the  Convention  with  Siam  which  he  had  signed, 
and  which  was  to  replace  that  of  1893.  The  stir  occasioned  in 
the  Colonial  party  in  the  Chamber,  by  some  of  the  conditions  of 
this  agreement,  gave  rise  to  such  violent  polemics  in  the  Press, 
that  the  Government  judged  it  best  to  defer  the  presentation  of 
this  diplomatic  document  to  the  Deputies.  An  effort  was  made 
to  divide  the  enemies  of  the  Convention  by  proving  that  M. 
Doumer,  fonnerly  Governor-General  in  French  Indo-China, 
who  apparently  inspired  its  most  ardent  opponents,  had  himself 
at  one  time  suggested  the  policy  which  he  was  now  attacking. 
This  diversion  had  an  effect  on  the  Radical-Republican  Congress 
at  Lyons,  which  opened  October  9.  One  section  formally  de- 
manded that  M.  Doumer  should  be  excluded  from  the  Radical 
party  on  account  of  having  failed  in  his  duty  by  accepting  the 
post  of  Governor-General  from  M.  Meline.  The  millionaire 
Socialist,  M.  Berteaux,  defended  the  accused,  who  further  ably 
pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
labours  of  the  Congress,  when  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the 
winter  session  was  discussed.  The  Chambers  were  summoned 
for  October  14.    The  situation  was  not  satisfactory.    On  the 
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desk  of  every  deputy,  the  Budget  brought  forward  by  M. 
Rouvier  bore  witness  to  serious  financial  embarrassment.  To 
cover  the  deficit,  which  no  one  any  longer  took  the  trouble 
to  dissemble,  the  Minister  of  Finance  had  the  courage  to 
demand,  if  not  the  suppression,  at  least  the  strict  limitation 
of  the  privilege  of  distillers  of  raw  spirits;  he  estimated  at 
50,000,000  francs  the  product  of  this  new  tax,  and  the  immense 
clamour  on  all  sides  attested  to  the  importance  and  extreme 
urgency  of  the  reform.  These  distillers  of  raw  spirits  were  the 
landowners  who  transformed  into  brandy  their  products  of 
apples,  pears,  plums,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds.  The  law  exempted 
brandy  destined  for  family  consumption  from  the  tax  on  alcohol ; 
but  serious  abuses  supervened  thereon.  Enormous  frauds  re- 
mained unpunished.  It  was  not  only  that  a  great  quantity  of 
liquor  escaped  the  duty  and  gained  illicit  profit  for  unscrupulous 
dealers,  but  in  many  provinces,  especially  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  the  landowners  began  to  pay  their  workpeople  partly 
in  money  and  partly  in  alcohol.  The  public  health  suffered, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  national  treasury.  Those  who  had 
profited  by  this  immunity  since  1837  did  not  intend  to  renounce 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  powerful  syndicates  of  whole- 
sale merchants  of  alcohol  found  the  suppression  supremely  to 
their  interest,  and  they  alleged  that  the  frauds  facilitated  by  the 
present  law  caused  a  loss  of  150,000,000  to  200,000,000  francs 
to  the  State.  Deputies,  Senators,  Prefects  of  the  regions  of 
the  East  and  the  South  warned  the  Government  that  the 
suppression  of  the  privilege  would  destroy  the  Republic  by 
alienating  irremediably  the  agricultural  population.  The  North 
declared  that  the  Republic  was  lost  if  the  frauds  continued 
with  impunity.  These  conflicting  interests  seemed  equally 
imperative,  and  no  one  could  predict  which  would  be  vic- 
torious. 

The  Ministry  stood  successfully  the  first  trials  of  the  session. 
It  was  besieged  with  questions.  It  was  decided  to  discuss  first 
the  closing  of  the  Congregationist  Schools  and  the  events  that 
followed.  For  three  days  the  Opposition  sent  to  the  Tribune  a 
succession  of  its  most  famous  orators ;  M.  Combes  replied  to 
them  all  at  the  sitting  of  October  17,  and  announced  that  he 
would  go  through  with  his  work.  An  ordre  du  jour  brought 
forward  by  MM.  Maujan,  Sarrien,  Codet  and  Gouzy  was  adopted 
by  329  against  233.  The  Chamber  declared  itself  resolved  to 
enforce  energetically  the  law  concerning  Associations,  and 
approved  the  attitude  and  the  acts  of  the  Government.  Im- 
mediately after  this,  the  President  of  the  Council  brought  in 
a  Bill  in^nded  to  stop  the  opening  of  Congregationist  Schools 
without  authorisation.  The  penalty  of  imprisonment  might 
be  inflicted. 

The  vote  just  mentioned  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the 
strength  and  respective  positions  of  political  parties  after  the 
elections.    The  Monarchists  did  not  in  reality  exist  any  longer 
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as  an  organised  party  in  the  State.  There  do,  indeed,  exist 
families  in  which  the  tradition  of  fidelity  to  the  Royal  Family 
is  the  badge  of  race;  but  except  in  Brittany  and  Anjou  the 
influence  of  these  great  landowners  on  their  own  farmers,  still 
more  on  the  whole  population,  is  very  limited.  They  are 
very  often  obliged  to  stoop  to  humiliating  alliances,  and  in  most 
cases  they  are  dominated  by  the  Clerical  party.  The  thorough 
Catholics,  more  clerical  than  the  Pope,  whom  they  accuse  of 
weakness,  are  grouped  round  M.  de  Mun,  Deputy  of  Finistere. 
Indifferent  to  forms  of  government,  they  would  submit  to  the 
Republic  itself,  on  condition  of  holding  mastery  in  it ;  would 
accept  compulsory  education  on  condition  that  they  gave  it,  and 
military  service  on  condition  of  their  educating  and  marrying 
the  officers.  French  Catholics  are  no  longer  Gallicans,  they 
consider  Bossuet  a  heretic  and  M.  Loubet  a  Diocletian;  un- 
fortunately their  views  are  odious  to  the  majority  of  Frenchmen, 
and  the  Government  of  Curds,  much  more  that  of  monks,  is 
profoundly  unpopular.  In  spite  of  their  zeal,  riches  and  wise 
organisation,  they  are  obliged  to  disguise  their  real  programme, 
and  invoke  liberty  in  order  to  slip  the  principle  of  authority 
into  power. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  limits  of  the  group  known  under 
the  name  of  "Rallies."  The  Republican  "Rallies"  are  really 
shamefaced  Bonapartists  or  Orleanists  who  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  accept  alliance  with  Legitimists.  They  formerly  formed 
the  chief  part  of  the  Boulangist  army,  and  in  electoral  contests 
invariably  allied  themselves  with  the  Catholics.  On  their  left 
are  the  Nationalists.  This  heterogeneous  group  proclaims  that 
it  is  before  all  things  composed  of  patriots.  It  acclaims  the 
Army,  although  most  of  its  supporters  seek  for  every  means  of 
escaping  military  service.  Its  moving  passion  is  anti-Semitism. 
It  attacks  Parliamentary  government  with  vehemence,  but  while 
Deroulede  demands  a  plebiscitary  Republic  Jules  Lemaltre  re- 
pudiates the  plebiscite  from  the  side  of  the  Liberal  Republic, 
without  deciding  on  a  complete  alliance  with  it.  The  Liberal 
Republicans  are  in  truth  the  inheritors  of  the  School  of  Nancy. 
They  fill  the  academies  and  the  learned  bodies;  but  like  the 
doctrinaires  in  former  times,  with  whom  they  have  many  points 
of  resemblance,  they  are  not  popular,  and  make  a  virtue  of  their 
unpopularity.  They  are  divided  between  the  supporters  of  free 
trade  and  protection.  If  they  have  not  all  become  Clericals, 
they  vote  under  all  serious  circumstances  with  the  rest  of  the 
Right.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Progressista  This  group  claims 
the  memory  of  Gambetta.  But  that  great  tribune  who  founded 
the  scientific  Republican  party  did  not  adopt  a  haughty  attitude 
apart,  and  never  renounced  the  name  of  Radical ;  his  party  has 
had  time  to  forget  his  counsels ;  it  is  a  law  of  history.  Little  by 
little  the  conquerors  wishing  to  conciliate  the  conquered  allowed 
themselves  to  be  absorbed  into  the  latter ;  but  the  cause  which 
they  deserted  found  other  defenders  and  the  famous  formula  of 
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Gambetta :  "  Clericalism,  that  is  the  enemy,"  became  the  watch- 
word of  the  new  majority. 

The  Right  of  this  majority,  composed  in  its  mass  of  Radicals 
and  Radical  Socialists,  consists  of  Progressists,  who  with  MM, 
Barthon  and  Jounart  have  separated  from  the  M61inists,  while 
its  Left,  led  by  M.  Jaures  and  M.  Millerand,  may  be  called 
Socialists  of  Government  or  Parliamentary  Socialists.  It  is 
true  that- serious  differences  separated  men  like  M.  Caillaux 
and  M.  Paschal  Grousset ;  but  common  danger,  clearly  seen,  is 
the  best  school  of  discipline,  and  it  was  this  which  gathered 
round  M.  Combes  men  who  for  three  years  had  no  longer  been 
surprised  at  finding  themselves  allied,  and  gave  the  Government 
energetic  and  faithful  support.  Thanks  to  this  firm  adherence 
the  Ministry  were  able  to  surmount  other  serious  obstacles, 
without  too  much  difficulty.  In  the  first  frosts  the  miners  of 
the  Pas-de-Calais  went  out  again  on  strike  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  in  a  few  days  work  was  stopped  in  almost  all  collieries. 
A  man  was  killed  at  Terrenoire,  aud  as  English  and  German 
coal  was  imported  in  large  quantity,  an  effort  was  made  to  ex- 
tend the  strike  to  the  dock  labourers.  Dunkirk  was  the  scene  of 
a  tumult ;  it  was  necessary  to  employ  military  force  for  several 
hours.  The  report  ran  that  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  siege 
(Oct.  23).  The  Government  interposed  between  capital  and 
labour,  and  the  nightmare  of  a  general  strike  was  this  time 
again  averted.  But  it  was  necessary  to  promise  to  submit  to 
the  Chambers  various  Bills,  containing  measures  taken,  or  to  be 
taken,  in  favour  of  the  workmen.  M.  Pelletan  did  still  more  ;  he 
set  to  work  and  by  a  vote  of  October  20  he  ordered  provisionally, 
and  as  it  were  as  an  experiment,  an  eight  hours'  day  for  the 
workmen  in  the  docks  and  arsenals  belonging  to  the  Navy. 
This  measure  made  tbe  Ministry  extremely  popular,  and  en- 
abled it  to  brave  the  attacks  and  insults  of  its  many  rivals  and 
enemies. 

If  the  Clericals  vigorously  assailed  M.  Pelletan,  the  higher 
clergy  did  not  spare  M.  Combes.  A  petition  of  archbishops  and 
bishops  to  the  Deputies  and  Senators,  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  all  the  prelates  except  seven.  This  movement  was  very 
serious.  It  was  absolutely  contrary  to  the  oldest  rules  ;  the 
Concordat  forbade  it  and  no  Monarchical  Government  would 
have  tolerated  it.  M.  Combes  incarcerated  no  one ;  he  contented 
himself  with  suppressing  the  salaries  of  Cardinal  Perraud,  Bishop 
of  Autun,  and  of  the  originators  of  the  letter.  The  document 
was  submitted  to  the  Council  of  State,  which,  after  a  learned 
discussion,  declared  gravely  that  it  constituted  an  abuse. 

The  troublous  month  of  October  ended  as  it  had  begun,  with 
debates  on  the  Doumer  question.  On  the  30th  the  committees 
had  proceeded  with  the  election  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Budget.  Those  elected  who  were  members  of 
the  majority  met,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Lockroy,  to  agree 
on  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the  commission.    As  M. 
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Doumer  was  the  only  candidate  for  the  presidency  he  was 
accepted  ;  but  a  few  moments  afterwards,  M.  Jaures  came  for- 
ward energetically  against  this  acceptance.  "  Blind,"  he  cried, 
"  you  formerly  made  Boulanger  and  Cavaignac,  go  and  make 
Doumer  also."  His  was  a  voice  in  the  desert.  M.  Doumer 
was  elected  by  26  out  of  32.  The  leading  chairmen  were  MM. 
Maujan  for  War,  Bepmale  for  Education,  Sembat  for  the  Post- 
Office,  Thomson  for  Finance,  Dubief  for  the  Navy. 

Many  weeks  were  required  to  prepare  the  reports  of  each 
office.  The  session  was  necessarily  much  shortened,  because, 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with 
the  partial  renewal  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Conscript  fathers 
about  to  submit  to  re-election  wished  to  devote  the  last  weeks 
of  December  to  the  care  of  their  candidature ;  and  a  growing 
number  of  Deputies  desired  to  leave  the  Palais  Bourbon  for  the 
Luxembourg.  There  was  increasing  disagreement  on  the 
method  of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  submitting  to  Parlia- 
ment the  demands  for  authorisation  of  the  Congregations  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Council  of 
State  to  modify  the  rules  of  administration  promulgated  the 
year  before.  The  Chamber  occupied  its  leisure  by  completing 
the  verification  of  the  powers  of  those  Deputies  whose  election 
was  contested.  On  December  4  it  passed  a  Bill  ratifying  the 
Convention  of  Brussels  in  regard  to  sugar  bounties,  and  expressed 
its  confidence  in  M.  Pelletan  with  regard  to  the  reasons  for  which 
he  had  postponed  the  execution  of  orders  given  by  his  predecessor, 
M.  de  Lanessan.  Another  serious  subject  for  debate  was  the  re- 
form of  the  method  of  work  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission, 
which  every  one  concurred  in  thinking  defective.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  fifteen  or  sixteen  permanent  Grand  Commissions 
should  be  nominated,  and  that  each  Deputy  should  be  a  member 
of  at  least  one  Commission,  and  one  only.  On  December  6  the 
Chamber  held  two  sittings  to  grant  the  Government  the  two  pro- 
visional "  twelfths "  which  it  demanded,  and  to  discuss  the 
question  of  M.  Gauthier  de  Clagny  on  the  result  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  for  the  arrest  of  the  Humberts. 
This  question  gave  rise  to  scenes  of  extraordinary  violence.  It 
was  not  only  necessary  to  expel  manu  militari  the  Deputies  Cou- 
tant  and  Syveton,  but  the  heraicycle  was  the  scene  of  a  general 
wVfi,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  people  attacked  each 
other  like  men  excited  by  wine.  Three  times  the  sitting  was 
suspended.  Finally,  after  a  confused  debate,  the  order  of  the 
day,  drawn  up  by  M.  Etienne  and  accepted  by  the  Government, 
was  voted  by  the  usual  majority  (336  against  136).  The  session 
closed  immediately  afterwards. 

The  Government  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  bloc ;  and 
the  Radical-Socialist  party  was  free  to  proceed  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  Congregations,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  Senatorial  elections.  General  Andre,  in  a  speech 
at  Nancy,  proclaimed  the  new  ideas  which  should  prevail  in  the 
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matter  of  discipline.  The  great  transformation  in  military  in- 
stitutions which  replaced  the  old  seven  years'  enrolment  by  the 
three  years  which  the  young  soldier  was,  at  the  most,  obliged 
to  spend  with  the  colours  had  as  its  necessary  corollary  a 
complete  modification  of  the  conception  of  the  part  played  by 
the  young  officer.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  Rector  of  the 
Paris  Academy,  M.  L.  Liard,  in  a  much-talked-of  circular, 
explained  to  members  of  teaching  bodies,  to  the  families  of  those 
educated  in  State  schools,  and  to  the  public,  what  should  be  the 
spirit  of  the  new  programme  of  education.  A  strong  effort  was 
made  to  direct  the  democracy  towards  the  logical  application 
of  the  principles  which  it  proclaimed.  The  strike  of  seamen 
came  to  demonstrate  brusquely  the  difficulty  of  establishing  this 
harmony.  It  is  well  known  that  since  the  seventeenth  century 
the  military  marine  of  France  has  been  recruited  by  a  simple 
system  which  puts  at  the  disposition  of  the  State  all  the  sailors 
of  the  merchant  service.  In  compensation  for  this  form  of 
servitude,  the  men  included  in  the  official  registers  have  certain 
advantages  and  receive  a  pension  in  old  age.  They  are,  there- 
fore, considered  as  always  bound  by  discipline,  and  their  contracts 
with  ship-owners  and  companies  who  employ  them  are  under 
the  supervision  of  public  authority.  But,  like  most  French 
workmen,  they  have  formed  themselves  into  a  trade  union,  and 
the  discipline  imposed  on  them  by  the  union  is  more  strict  than 
that  of  the  admirals.  At  Marseilles  a  conflict  of  interests  pro- 
duced a  strike  of  the  most  serious  character.  At  the  first 
command  issued  in  the  name  of  the  union,  the  crews  of  the 
merchant  ships  left  them.  The  ordinary  course  of  maritime  alf airs 
was  interrupted,  and,  encouraged  by  this  startling  success,  the 
strikers  tried  to  disorganise  the  services  of  Havre,  of  Nantes 
and  of  Bordeaux.  But  this  sudden  deadlock  harassed  not  only 
the  owners  of  transports,  but  a  multitude  of  private  persons, 
who  protested  loudly.  Bastia,  Algiers,  Oran,  encumbered  with 
early  fruits  destined  for  Paris  or  London,  calculated  the  cost  to 
them  of  this  strife.  The  Governm ■  *nt  felt  obliged  to  inter- 
vene ;  and,  without  going  so  far  as  Italy  in  a  strike  of  this  kind, 
sent  crews  of  the  military  marine  to  serve  on  board  mail- 
steamers.  The  Prefect  of  Marseilles,  M.  G.  Mastier,  with  as 
much  resolution  as  skill,  caused  the  arrest  of  two  ringleaders, 


liberty  of  labour.  Not  only  was  no  general  strike  proclaimed, 
but  at  the  end  of  ten  days  the  agitation  ended,  and  on  Dec.  16 
the  port  of  Marseilles  returned  to  its  usual  state.  While  the 
campaign  for  the  election  of  the  Senate  proceeded  with  almost 
Olympian  calm,  suitable  to  the  aged,  attention  was  divided 
between  the  incidents  of  the  trial  at  Montpellier,  where  the 
Arabs  arrested  after  the  insurrection  of  Margueritte  appeared 
before  the  jury,  and  the  details  of  the  arrest  of  the  Humberts, 
discovered  at  Madrid,  taken  into  custody  on  December  20,  and 
extradited  a  few  days  later. 


whose  schemes  were  strongly 
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II.  ITALY. 

A  few  incidents  of  interest  marked  the  somewhat  prolonged 
Parliamentary  recess  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  While  the 
works  at  the  Simplon  were  being  vigorously  pushed  forward  the 
Government  decided  to  form  fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  on  the  Italian  side.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works 
summoned  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the  workmen  on  the 
railways  and  from  the  companies  in  order  to  prevent  a  strike 
which  had  been  threatened  for  February  10.  The  Mayor  of 
Home,  Prince  Prospero  Colonna,  resigned,  and  Sgr.  Nasi, 
Minister  of  Public  Education,  kept  order  with  considerable 
sternness  in  the  student  riots,  going  so  far  as  to  send  Carabiniers 
to  enter  the  university  precincts.  The  presence  of  the  King 
at  Naples  to  welcome  the  fleet  on  its  return  from  China  gave 
occasion  for  imposing  demonstrations,  which  expressed  the 
complete  harmony  established  between  the  young  Sovereign 
and  his  people  The  year  promised  well  on  the  financial  side. 
Hut  it  seemed  for  a  moment  that  the  peaceful  outlook  which  had 
allowed  this  improvement  might  be  disturbed.  The  squadron  at 
Spo/.&ia  received  orders  (Feb.  7)  to  start  for  Tripoli,  while  Sgr. 
Pnnetti  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Turkish  Ambassador, 
lint  the  troubles  reported  among  the  Mussulmans  in  that  re- 
gion were  not  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  Italian  intervention, 
and  no  occupation  was  effected.  Peace  was  also  maintained  at 
homo,  in  spite  of  uneasiness  caused  by  the  strike  of  railway 
employes,  who  stated  that  they  were  cruelly  oppressed  by  the 
<H>m|tanies,  particularly  by  that  of  the  Mediterranee.  Trade 
Union  Committees  were  formed  among  the  ferrovieri,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Socialist  propaganda  the  movement  spread  to 
the  large  depots  of  Milan,  Bologna  and  Naples.  Negotiations 
were  opened  between  the  strike  committees  of  the  railway 
workmen  and  those  of  other  bodies  of  men.  It  seemed  as  if 
social  life,  with  the  carriage  of  goods  and  passengers,  would  be 
roughly  upset.  This  serious  possibility  looked  imminent,  and 
the  Government  summoned  the  representatives  of  the  three 
companies  most  gravely  threatened,  and  under  the  presidency 
ot  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Sgr.  Giusso,  new  regulations 
wore  prepared  to  reduce  the  work  of  the  engineers  and  servants 
ot  the  railways.  Instead  of  checking  the  strike,  however,  these 
concessions  only  encouraged  the  malcontents.  The  postal  and 
telegraph  employes  began  an  agitation  in  their  turn,  but  the 
Minister  of  that  department,  Sgr.  Galimberti,  maintained  firm 
discipline,  and  the  Government  resolved  to  have  recourse,  if 
necessary,  to  the  strong  hand  to  settle  the  dispute.  The  co- 
incidence of  the  troubles  at  Barcelona  (see  "  Spain  ")  with  the 
strike  movement  in  Italy  gave  the  victory  to  counsels  of  firm 
rule ;  Sgr  r  v  offered  his  resignation  and  the  President  of 
the  Cor  i  office  of  Public  Works. 

Th  '  session  was  to  open  on  February  20. 
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Complete  agreement  had  not  been  arrived  at  among  the 
Ministers  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  programme  to  be  an- 
nounced in  the  King's  speech.  The  question  of  divorce  was 
the  chief  stumbling-block.  Not  only  the  Clericals  and  Catholics 
were  opposed  to  it ;  a  Liberal  lay  committee  had  been  formed 
which  was  fighting  it  in  the  South.  It  was  decided  at  the  last 
moment  to  leave  the  question  on  one  side  provisionally,  and  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  was  made  up  merely  of  conventional 
phrases  as  to  the  benefits  of  peace,  and  somewhat  vague  allusions 
to  the  numerous  proposals  which  would  be  brought  before  the 
Chambers,  to  the  great  works  which  would  have  to  be  under- 
taken, and  to  the  urgency  of  judicial  reform.  The  next  day, 
when  a  President  had  to  be  chosen,  the  Ministerial  candidate, 
Sgr.  Villa,  only  obtained  135  votes  against  142  blank  votes 
and  42  spread  over  different  names.  This  result  was  hardly 
announced  before  the  Ministry  resigned.  The  moment  was 
singularly  inopportune  for  a  change  of  rule ;  the  industrial 
agitation  was  increasing  in  Kome  and  Turin  ;  a  general  vote 
on  the  strike  was  to  be  taken  at  Rome  (Feb.  22) ;  very  few 
votes  were  recorded,  but  they  were  nearly  all  in  favour  of  a 
strike,  and  in  Italy,  more  than  anywhere  else,  abstention  is 
considered  a  form  of  submission.  The  King  immediately  sent 
for  Sgr.  Zanardelli,  and  refused  to  accept  his  resignation.  Sgr. 
Giolitti  talked  of  retiring,  but  was  easily  convinced  that  he  could 
not  desert  his  post  at  the  moment  of  action  ;  it  was  therefor- 
arranged  that  the  whole  Ministry  should  reappear  before  Par- 
liament. The  railway  strike  was  stopped  by  a  decree  placing  the 
employes  on  the  footing  of  mobilized  reservists.  Sgr.  Sonnino 
came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Government  that  Sgr.  B.  Bian- 
cheri  should  be  nominated  President  of  the  Chamber,  and  this 
agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Chamber  (March  10).  The 
accord  thus  arranged  was  of  short  duration.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  turned  their  back  on  the  Socialists  in  order  to 
get  out  of  a  difficulty  ;  now  the  crisis  was  over  they  made  a 
change  of  attitude.  A  subsidy  of  15,000,000  lire,  payable  in 
three  years,  was  promised  to  the  Provident  Funds  of  the 
ferrovieri,  and  the  railway  companies  were  to  add  9,000,000  lire. 
The  strong  hand  was  replaced,  or  at  least  supplemented,  by  the 


ber  that  the  King  had  not  accepted  their  resignation,  and  that 
therefore  the  Ministry  of  February  14,  1901,  remained  in  office. 

It  was  not  to  be  without  buffets.  The  first  was  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Budget  Commission,  when  those  candidates  who 
were  most  prominent  on  the  Ministerial  side  were  defeated.  The 
Government  had  only  nineteen  supporters  against  seventeen 
opponents  on  this  important  Commission.  Encouraged  by  this 
measure  of  success,  the  opponents  of  the  Cabinet,  with  Sgr. 
Sonnino  at  their  head,  made  an  interpellation  on  general  poli- 
tics. The  debate  ended  in  favour  of  the  Government,  who 
received  a  vote  of  confidence,  on  the  motion  of  Sgr.  Govio,  by 
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250  to  158.  The  Republicans  abstained  from  voting,  and  the 
Socialists  voted  for  the  Government.  Before  adjourning  (March 
23)  for  the  Easter  recess,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  found  time 
to  pass  a  law  as  to  the  work  of  women  and  children  in  factories 
similar  to  that  in  force  in  France. 

The  deputies  had  hardly  dispersed  before  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  arrived,  as  if  by  chance,  in  Venice,  where  he  met 
the  German  Chancellor,  Count  von  Biilow,  with  whom  he  held 
long  interviews  on  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Her 
relations  with  France  had  doubtless  been  sensibly  improved, 
but  still  Italy  remained  in  alliance  with  the  two  Empires  of 
Central  Europe.  So  much  this  interview  made  clear.  Italy's 
diplomacy  seemed  in  better  condition  than  her  Army,  for  serious 
troubles  disturbed  military  discipline  at  Piacenza,  Como,  Milan, 
Verceil  and  Tortone,  where  certain  Reservists  protested  against 
being  kept  under  arms  though  their  regulation  time  of  ser- 
vice was  over.  In  these  mutinous  acts,  which,  however,  were 
quickly  suppressed,  the  enemies  of  the  house  of  Savoy  sought 
a  proof  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  monarchical  rtgime,  and  the 
Vatican  seized  this  occasion  to  once  more  forbid  Catholics  to 
take  any  part  in  the  elections.  More  immediately  embarrassing 
for  the  Cabinet  was  the  inopportune  conflict  which  sprang  up 
with  Switzerland.  A  Swiss  newspaper  which  was  willing  to 
insert  articles  communicated  by  Anarchists  had  published  an 
apology  for  the  regicide  Breschi,  assassin  of  King  Humbert. 
The  Italian  Minister,  Sgr.  Silvestrelli,  brought  this  article  to 
the  notice  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  they  refused  to  take 
proceedings  unless  a  formal  complaint  were  laid  before  them. 
Signor  Silvestrelli  having  replied  by  a  severe  letter,  the  Swiss 
Government  demanded  his  recall,  and  when  the  Chambers  re- 
assembled on  the  appointed  day  the  Cabinet  sent  to  each  Deputy 
a  Green-book  relating,  with  documents  in  support,  the  origin 
and  course  of  this  matter.  Public  opinion  was  less  ready  than 
the  Government  had  hoped  to  take  the  side  of  the  Italian 
diplomat.  It  was  thought  that  Sgr.  Silvestrelli  had  been  right 
in  his  action  but  wrong  in  the  manner  of  it,  and  had  behaved 
clumsily ;  the  head  of  Italian  diplomacy  was  less  clumsy  in 
the  debate  in  the  Chamber  to  which  this  incident  gave  rise. 
The  Socialists,  careless  of  diplomatic  conventions,  entirely 
supported  Dr.  Zemp,  who  had  conducted  the  affair,  and  Sgr. 
Caorini  even  asked  why  Italy  did  not  display  the  same  energy 
against  Austria,  who  was  cruelly  persecuting  Italians  at  Trieste 
and  in  the  Tyrol.  Nevertheless  the  Chamber  endorsed  without 
difficulty  the  declarations  of  the  Government.  It  received  with 
equal  complaisance  the  explanations  of  General  Ponza  di  San 
Martino  as  to  the  incidents  of  the  Reservists,  and  to  please 
everybody  set  itself  to  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  relating  to 
the  conversion  of  consol  securities  into  3  per  cents. 

The  Senate  was  less  amenable.  During  a  heated  debate 
lasting  through  the  sittings  of  March  24  and  25  the  Ministers 
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of  the  Interior,  of  J ustice  and  of  War  had  been  cross-questioned 
in  turn.  Sgri.  Vitelleschi,  Miceli,  Negri  and  Guarneri  had 
attacked  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  reproaching  them  particularly 
for  their  want  of  authority.  General  L.  Pelloux  ended  by 
affirming  that  the  decree  militarising  the  railway  employes 
had  been  illegal,  to  which  Sgr.  Giolitti  replied  that  that  officer 
was  inciting  the  soldiers  to  disobey.  As  an  outcome  of  this 
debate  the  Cabinet  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence,  but  Sgr. 
Guerrieri  proposed  the  order  of  the  day  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
voting  took  place  on  this  motion,  which  was  rejected  by  81  votes 
to  76.  The  majority  in  favour  of  the  Government  only  amounted 
to  2,  as  the  three  Senator  Ministers  had  taken  part  in  the  vote. 
Thereupon  the  Ministerial  journals  stated  that  Senator  Pelloux 
should  resign  his  post  as  head  of  an  army  corps,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  these  suggestions,  and  it  was  General  Ponza  di 
San  Martino  who  retired.  He  was  replaced  by  the  head  of 
the  fourth  army  corps  at  Genoa,  General  Ottolenghi,  who  had 
previously  shown  at  Palermo  rare  qualities  of  sang-froid  and 
energy.  This  choice  was  well  received  even  by  the  Opposition. 
The  new  Minister  was  a  Jew,  and  his  appointment  showed  that 
Italy,  in  this  respect  happier  than  Germany  or  Austria,  knew 
nothing  of  anti-Semitism. 

On  the  other  hand  she  had  her  own  troubles,  specially  that 
of  agrarian  poverty,  an  endless  source  of  emigration  and  brigand- 
age in  the  southern  provinces.  The  debate  on  the  Budget  gave 
occasion  to  the  teachers  of  social  science  from  Monte  Citorio 
to  suggest  their  remedies  for  these  evils.  Sgr.  Prinetti  had  to 
state  the  new  character  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  to  explain  the 
policy  of  Italy  in  the  East,  particularly  in  Albania  and  Tripoli. 
He  asserted  that  each  of  the  allied  Powers  was  free  to  make 
alliances  or  agreements  with  a  third  party,  and  repudiated  all 
intention  of  conquest.  After  this  declaration  the  Budget  was 
passed  without  reduction.  The  debates  on  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Colony  of  Erythrea  were  less  satisfactory.  Such  violent 
words  were  exchanged  that  Sgr.  Prinetti  sent  his  seconds  to 
two  of  the  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  chosen 
to  consider  the  plan.  The  seconds  were,  nevertheless,  wise 
enough  to  arrange  the  affair  without  a  duel. 

The  rest  of  June  was  taken  up  by  the  discussion  of  the 
Budget  in  the  Senate,  and  Sgr.  Giolitti  triumphed  there. 
He  had  obtained,  after  the  incidents  mentioned  above,  the  crea- 
tion of  twenty  new  Senators.  This  addition  had  profoundly 
modified  the  spirit  of  the  higher  Chamber,  where  there  were 
only  sixteen  Opposition  votes. 

The  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  for  a  fresh  period  of  five 
years  was  signed  (June  28)  at  Berlin  by  Count  von  Biilow, 
Count  Lanza,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister,  M.  de 
Szogyeny ;  while,  as  if  to  assert  still  more  clearly  at  the  same 
time  his  liberty  of  action,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  started  for 
St.  Petersburg  (July  9),  after  the  closing  of  Parliament,  with- 
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out  stopping  in  either  Germany  or  Austria.  This  was  the 
first  visit  paid  by  an  Italian  Sovereign  to  the  Tsar  in  his  own 
country.  Whilst  the  official  rejoicings  presented  to  the  world  the 
usual  spectacle  of  reviews,  banquets  and  galas,  the  two  Foreign 
Ministers  discussed  the  serious  political  and  economic  questions 
in  which  the  two  nations  were  interested.  Albania,  for  one  ; 
the  necessity  of  finding  an  outlet  for  Russian  and  Italian  pro- 
ducts threatened  by  the  demands  of  German  agrarianism  ;  and, 
no  doubt,  also  the  Chinese  question,  were  the  principal  subjects 
of  discussion.  The  King  of  Italy  returned  to  his  country  on 
July  19,  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  new  tendencies  of 
Italian  diplomacy  had  lieen  referred  to,  in  re-assuring  terms, 
in  the  English  House  of  Lords. 

Over  against  this  change,  if  not  of  direction  and  character,  at 
least  of  appearance,  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
was  to  be  set  a  new  aspect  of  the  papal  Curia.  The  state  of 
things  might  be  described  as  critical.  In  France,  in  Poland,  in 
the  Philippines,  in  Spain,  a  tendency  appeared  to  oppose  the  en- 
croachments of  the  monks.  The  checks  received  by  the  Church, 
particularly  outside  Europe,  were  attributed  to  the  want  of 
skill  of  Cardinal  Ledochowski,  and  the  Pope  requested  from 
this  prelate  his  resignation  of  his  office  as  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda.  A  little  while  after,  the  celebrated  opponent  of 
Bismarck  in  the  struggles  of  the  Kulturkampf  died  suddenly 
from  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  Leo  XIII.  appointed  as  his 
successor  Cardinal  Gotti,  formerly  President  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Relics.  This  appointment  implied  a  considerable 
modification  in  the  relations  of  the  Holy  See  with  foreign 
Powers,  and  particularly  a  still  more  irreconcilable  attitude 
towards  Italy,  Cardinal  Gotti  being  one  of  the  Roman  prelates 
to  whom  the  Government  had  most  firmly  refused  the  exequatur 
in  the  different  posts  to  which  he  had  been  successively  ap- 
pointed. At  the  same  time  the  much  more  correct  behaviour 
of  the  pilgrims  was  noticed,  who,  according  to  custom,  were 
being  sent  by  thousands  by  the  clergy  of  France  ad  limina  Apos- 
tolorum.  It  had  been  announced  that  vigorous  protests  would 
be  made  against  the  policy  both  of  the  Republic  and  of  Italy, 
but  no  such  thing  happened  ;  this  caution  showed  to  all  the 
world  the  consideration  which  the  Zanardelli  Cabinet  evoked. 

A  happy  end  was  put  to  the  diplomatic  struggle  with 
Switzerland.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  had  accepted  the  Kaiser's 
invitation  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Berlin,  and  his  journey  thither 
would  involve  his  crossing  Switzerland.  The  President  of  the 
Federal  Council,  M.  Zemp,  announced  his  intention  of  greeting 
the  Italian  monarch  on  his  arrival  on  Swiss  territory.  This  step 
implied  the  presence  of  an  Italian  Minister  accredited  to  the 
Federation  and  of  a  Swiss  diplomat  with  the  King  of  Italy. 
The  following  arrangement  was  adopted :  Duke  Averna  was 
appointed  to  Berne,  while  M.  Pioda  replaced  M.  Carlin  at  the 
Quirinal ;  only  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  Duke 
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Averna  proceeded  first  to  present  his  letters  of  introduction, 
and  this  shade  of  difference  was  supposed  to  give  the  necessary 
solution  to  the  difficulty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
details  of  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Italy  to  Berlin,  Potsdam  and 
neighbouring  places ;  friendly  expressions  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  allied  Sovereigns  in  conformity  with  the  protocol  drawn 
up  by  the  Emperor,  and  Sgr.  Prinetti  tried  behind  the  scenes 
to  warn  the  Chancellor  von  Billow  against  the  dangers  of 
agrarian  protection,  though  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  suggest 
any  effective  remedy  for  the  difficulties  which  were  paralysing 
him. 

The  recess  was  fairly  quiet  in  Italy.  Sicily,  indeed,  got  up 
an  agitation  by  way  of  protest  against  the  verdict  pronounced 
after  an  interminable  trial  by  the  jury  of  Bologna  on  Palizzolo  ; 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Crispi  was  celebrated  with  eclat 
at  Palermo,  but  the  excitement  was  only  superficial :  at 
Florence  an  attempt  at  a  general  strike  failed  pitifully  ;  at 
Imola  the  most  important  Socialist  congress  hitherto  held  in 
Italy  assembled  on  September  6.  More  than  a  thousand  dele- 
gates appeared  there,  representing  the  leagues  of  the  peninsula, 
yet  the  moderate  party,  led  by  Sgr.  Turati,  dominated  entirely 
the  advanced  section,  which  had  Sgr.  Ferri  as  spokesman. 
The  lovers  of  scandal  hoped  that  the  failure  of  a  bank  would 
compromise  politicians  and  renew  the  excitements  of  the  days 
of  Crispi ;  but  none  were  concerned,  or  rather  the  principal 
victims  of  this  abortive  Pananimo  were  two  obscure  Italian  de- 
puties and  two  French  politicians  to  whom  this  was  by  no 
means  their  first  misfortune.  The  general  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  was  attested  by  the  success  of  the  tour  undertaken  by 
the  President  of  the  Council  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy. 
It  was  striking  to  see  the  head  of  the  Government  escorted  by 
the  two  most  intimate  friends  of  Sgr.  Sonnino,  the  head  of  the 
Opposition.  So  tranquil  and  satisfactory,  despite  a  few  slight 
and  purely  local  troubles,  was  the  general  situation  that  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  agreed  with  Sgr.  Zanardelli  that 
there  was  no  reason  against  the  prolongation  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary recess  till  November  25.  It  ended  in  pride  at  the 
vigorous  repression  of  piracy  in  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Italian  fleet 
and  joy  at  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Mafalda. 

On  the  re-opening  of  the  Chambers  two  important  Bills 
were  introduced,  one  by  the  Government  authorising  divorce 
and  one  by  the  Opposition  to  reorganise  the  southern  provinces. 
Sgr.  Giolitti  declared  in  the  name  of  the  Government  that  they 
were  ready  to  consider  the  latter  scheme,  but  reserved  their 
opinion  as  to  its  provisions.  The  Chamber  passed  his  remarkably 
bold  scheme  for  the  municipalisation  of  public  works,  hitherto 
left  to  private  initiative,  such  as  transport,  lighting,  water 
supply  and  others.  On  being  questioned  as  to  some  peasant 
riots  at  Candela,  Sgr.  Giolitti  asked  for  and  received  a  vote  of 
confidence,  after  declaring  that  freedom  to  work  was  as  sacred 
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as  freedom  to  strike  and  that  the  mission  of  the  Government 
was  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  violence  by  the  partisans  of  either 
side.  The  Chamber  voted  without  difficulty  the  supplementary 
loans  for  the  expedition  to  China ;  applauded  Sgr.  Prinetti  for 
his  announcement  that  the  commercial  treaties  with  Germany 
and  Austria  were  on  the  eve  of  being  renewed ;  applauded 
8gr.  Balenzano,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  for  his  statement  of 
the  plans  for  new  lines  between  Piedmont  and  Nice ;  applauded 
the  Minister  for  War,  and  granted  him  the  funds  necessary  for 
calling  out  the  Reservists  of  1878;  and  if  it  did  not  applaud 
Sgr.  de  Broglio,  Minister  of  Finance,  it  was  only  because  he 
could  not  appear  in  person  to  read  his  financial  statement,  but 
it  decided  that  this  should  be  taken  as  read  and  approved  and 
should  be  published.  In  fact  the  really  successful  man  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  the  indefatigable  worker  who  had  brought 
the  national  finances  to  a  state  of  prosperity  long  unknown. 
The  Budget  of  1901-2  had  ended  with  a  surplus  of  32,500,000 
lire  after  having  provided  for  17,000,000  lire  of  unexpected 
costs  for  the  making  of  railways  and  10,000,000  lire  for  the 
expedition  to  China.  The  corrected  Budget  of  1902-3  gave 
reason  to  expect  a  surplus  of  16,000,000  on  a  total  summa  of 
1,812,000,000  lire.  A  large  part  of  the  credit  was  due  to  the 
young  King,  whose  simplicity  of  life,  scorn  of  pomp  and  firm 
will  had  encouraged  and  supported  the  fellow- workers  of  the 
Nestor  of  Italian  politics,  Sgr.  Zanardelli,  to  whom  fate  had 
given  the  good  fortune  of  presiding  at  the  peaceful  triumph 
of  the  democratic  monarchy  and  the  Liberal  party  of  which 
he  was  the  veteran. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
I.  GERMANY. 

The  year  1902  was  not  of  good  augury  either  for  the  policy  of 
the  German  Government  or  for  the  political  reputation  of  its 
Chancellor.  On  the  great  question  of  the  Tariff  Bill.  Count 
Biilow,  "  declaring  he  would  ne'er  consent,  consented"  ;  he  drew 
a  well-deserved  retort  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  his  insolent  and 
uncalled-for  remarks  on  the  comparison  made  by  the  latter  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  Continental  armies  in  recent  wars  and 
that  of  the  British  army  in  South  Africa ;  his  futile  intrigue  for 
alienating  the  United  States  from  England  by  suggesting  that 
she  had  started  a  European  coalition  to  prevent  the  war  with 
Spain  was  an  utter  failure,  and  his  attempt  to  justify  the  im- 
prisonment of  Polish  students  and  the  flogging  of  Polish  chil- 
dren (see  Annual  Register,  1901,  p.  279),  by  saying  that  these 
measures  were  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  German  Empire, 
was  too  obviously  transparent  a  device  for  catching  votes  among 
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the  more  ignorant  and  prejudiced  sections  of  the  German  people. 
He  dealt  with  what  was  only  a  matter  of  Prussian  administra- 
tive policy  as  a  great  international  question  affecting  not  only 
the  whole  of  Germany,  but  also  the  neighbouring  Powers.  This 
was  a  tactical  blunder  which  might  have  had  serious  results  in 
view  of  the  sympathy  expressed  for  the  Poles  on  the  occasion 
all  over  Europe,  and  even  in  Austria  and  Russia ;  and  the  de- 
monstrations at  Lemberg  against  the  Russian  Government  and 
at  Warsaw  against  that  of  Germany  were  a  sufficient  proof  that 
there  was  no  such  organised  movement  among  the  Poles  in  the 
three  Empires  as  Count  Billow  had  described.  There  could  be 
no  more  severe  condemnation  of  his  own  policy  and  that  of  his 
predecessors  than  the  declaration  which  he  made  nrbi  et  orbi 
that  among  the  subjects  of  Prussia  there  are  two  or  three 
millions  of  traitors  of  the  Polish  nationality  who  are  only  look- 
ing for  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  Prussian  State — thereby 
admitting  that  after  a  hundred  years  Prussia  has  not  been  abfe 
to  convert  the  Poles  into  loyal  subjects,  although  Austria  has 
done  so  with  conspicuous  success. 

In  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the  subject  in  the  Prussian 
Parliament  on  January  13  Count  Biilow  admitted  that  "the 
administration  of  corporal  punishment  was  out  of  place  in  re- 
ligious instruction,"  but  added  that  "other  means  would  be 
found  of  dealing  with  refractor}'  children."  He  pleaded  that 
the  Government  had  to  deal  with  "an  organised  Polish  agita- 
tion," that  "Polish  lawyers,  Polish  doctors,  Polish  contractors, 
were  united  in  the  attempt  to  thrust  the  German  element  into 
the  background,"  that  "German  property  was  steadily  passing 
into  Polish  hands,"  and  that  "German  artisans  and  labourers 
were  systematically  boycotted."  The  Polish  question  was, 
therefore,  "  the  most  important  concern  of  Prussian  politics  at 
the  present  time."  In  order  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Germans  as  landed  proprietors,  and  "  to  establish  a  strong  Ger- 
man middle  class,"  even  larger  sums  of  money  than  before  would 
be  advanced,  and  troops  would  be  introduced  to  strengthen  the 
garrisons.  The  chief  burgomaster  of  Posen,  a  Prussian  official, 
confirmed  the  statements  of  the  Chancellor,  adding  that  the 
main  factor  in  the  Polish  problem  was  the  rise  of  a  vigorous 
Polish  middle  class,  that  the  east  of  Prussia  was  gradually  be- 
coming Polish — a  process  "  which  showed  the  strength  of  a  law 
of  nature" — and  that  the  Polish  movement  had  ceased  to  be 
aristocratic  and  had  become  Radical  and  democratic,  But  he 
said  that  he  could  not  agree  in  the  unfortunate  comparison  made 
by  the  Chancellor,  in  a  conversation  with  the  correspondent  of  the 
Figaro,  of  the  Germans  to  hares  and  the  Poles  to  rabbits  *  ;  the 
growth  of  national  feeling  among  the  latter  was,  much  more 

*  His  word  a  were:  "  If  in  this  park  I  were  to  put  ten  hares  and  five  rabbits, 
next  year  I  should  have  fifteen  hares  and  a  hundred  rabbits.  It  is  against  such 
a  phenomenon  that  we  mean  to  defend  Gorman  national  unity  in  the  Polish 
provinces." 
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than  that  of  population,  the  cause  of  their  industrial  and  polit- 
ical progress  in  Posen.  The  Poles  had  also  settled  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  According  to  the 
census  of  1900  there  were  18,500  Poles  in  Berlin  alone;  in 
Pomerania  there  were  14,200,  in  Brandenburg  24,300,  in  Saxon}7 
24,700,  in  Hanover  10,(>00,  in  Westphalia  91,500,  and  in  Rhenish 
Prussia  25,500.  All  these  Poles  were  intensely  patriotic,  having 
their  own  newspapers  and  clubs,  and  generally  holding  aloof 
from  the  Germans  among  whom  they  lived.  Ten  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population  of  Prussia  was  Polish. 

In  March  some  forty  Russian  and  Polish  students,  most  of 
whom  attended  the  lectures  in  the  Technical  College  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  were  expelled  from  Prussia  on  the  charge  of  political 
agitation,  and  in  April  the  Government  issued  a  decree  with  the 
object  of  checking  the  immigration  of  Poles  into  Prussian  terri- 
tory'. Under  this  decree  emigrants  from  Russian  Poland  were 
not  to  be  admitted  into  Prussia  unless  they  were  provided  with 
a  fully  attested  passport  and  a  sum  of  400  marks  in  ready 
money.  In  May  a  Bill  was  laid  before  the  Prussian  Parliament 
for  carrying  out  the  policy  with  regard  to  the  Poles  foreshadowed 
in  the  Chancellor's  speech  of  January  13.  The  memorandum 
accompanying  the  Bill  pointed  out  that  of  the  200,000,000 
marks  voted  for  the  purpose  of  settling  German  colonists  in 
Posen  in  1886  and  1898  only  56,000,000  marks  remained  un- 
spent, and  that  this  balance  would  probably  be  exhausted  in  the 
course  of  the  next  four  years.  In  spite  of  the  activity  of  the 
Settlement  Commission,  the  Poles  had  since  the  Commission 
was  lirst  started  purchased  31,000  hectares  (76,611  acres)  more 
land  in  Posen  than  the  Germans,  and  both  more  money  and  a 
more  effective  system  of  settlement  were  therefore  urgently 
required.  It  was  accordingly  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  devote 
250,000,000  marks  more  for  this  purpose.  In  many  cases 
German  immigrants  who  had  bought  their  land  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Commission  had  afterwards  sold  it  to 
Poles,  and  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  prevent  this  in  future. 
100,000,000  marks  of  the  250,000,000  were  to  be  employed  for 
the  creation  of  large  Government  domains  to  serve  as  models 
for  the  German  peasant  proprietors,  and  for  afforesting  certain 
districts  where  the  land  is  too  poor  for  agriculture.  This  Bill 
met  with  much  hostile  criticism  in  the  German  Press,  especially 
in  the  organs  of  the  Clerical  party,  which  has  always  supported 
its  Polish  co-religionists  in  Prussia.  The  Radical  Frankfurter 
Zeitumjy  too,  which  is  far  from  friendly  to  the  Poles,  objected  to 
the  measure  on  the  ground  that  the  policy  of  expropriation  had 
in  its  actual  operation  strengthened  instead  of  weakened  the 
Polish  element.  The  only  possible  way,  it  maintained,  to  make 
the  Poles  good  Prussian  citizens  was  to  win  them  over  by  giving 
them  the  same  rights  as  the  Germans.  Notwithstanding  these 
criticisms  the  Bill  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment, the  Poles,  the  Clericals,  and  the  Radicals  voting  against  it. 
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That  the  Poles  were  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
element  of  the  population  in  Prussia  was  acknowledged  by 
all  parties,  and  the  wiser  minds  of  Germany  considered  that 
this  only  strengthened  the  argument  for  conciliating  them, 
especially  as  they  formed  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  on  the  open  frontier  cm  the  side  of  Russia,  where  they 
might  become  a  real  danger  to  Prussia  in  the  event  of  a  war.  But 
the  aristocratic  and  middle  classes  who,  under  the  very  restricted 
suffrage  of  Prussia,  elected  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Prussian  Parliament  (the  German  Parliament  only  being  elected 
by  universal  suffrage)  were  blinded  by  national  arrogance,  and 
the  Emperor,  who  in  past  years  had  been  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Poles,  seemed  to  share  the  general  infatuation. 
On  June  5  he  made  a  speech  at  Marienburg,  in  which  he 
proclaimed  in  their  crudest  form  the  doctrines  of  German 
Chauvinism.  Marienburg  was  the  seat  of  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
who  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  converted  the 
Slavonic  population,  who  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Prussia,  to  Catholicism  by  fire  and  sword,  but  conspicuously 
failed  to  subdue  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  districts  of 
Lithuania.  Speaking  at  the  dedication  of  a  restored  chapel  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights  in  the  Castle  of  Marienburg,  the  Emperor 
described  that  fortress  as  44  the  starting  point  of  the  civilisation 
of  the  countries  east  of  the  Vistula "  and  the  "  symbol  of 
Germany's  mission."  He  added  that  "  Polish  aggressiveness  i* 
resolved  to  encroach  upon  Germanism,"  and  that  he  must  now 
summon  his  people  "  to  preserve  its  national  possessions." 
These  words  were  deeply  resented,  not  only  in  Poland,  but  even 
in  Russia. 

In  September,  however,  the  Emperor  made  in  some  sort  an 
amende  honorable  to  the  Poles  for  his  offensive  speech  at  Marien- 
burg. He  proceeded  to  Posen  to  unveil  a  monument  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  and  the  Polish  inhabitants  marked  their 
resentment  at  that  speech  by  absenting  themselves  from  all  the 
festivities  which  were  got  up  by  the  Germans  in  his  honour. 
In  replying  to  the  address  of  welcome  delivered  by  the  Burgo- 
master, the  Emperor  announced  that  the  military  regulation 
under  which  houses  could  not  be  built  within  a  certain  distance 
from  the  fortifications  would  be  abolished,  and  that  steps  would 
be  taken  for  erecting  dwellings  for  working  men.  As  the  latter 
are  nearly  all  Poles,  this  was  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  Polish 
element.  He  further  stated  that  no  difficulties  would  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  Poles  as  regards  their  religious  belief  or  their 
historical  and  national  traditions ;  but  he  made  no  mention  of 
their  language,  which  was  the  chief  point  on  which  they  were 
persecuted,  the  use  of  the  Polish  language  being  forbidden  not 
only  in  the  schools,  but  at  public  meetings,  which  were  always 
attended  by  a  commissary  of  police  who  dissolved  the  meeting 
whenever  any  one  attempted  to  speak  Polish. 

Count  Billow's  management  of  the  Tariff  Bill  (see  Annual 
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Kegiktkk,  1901,  pp.  267-70)  was  not  more  effective  than  his 
speeches  (in  the  Polish  question.  His  attempts  at  reconciliation 
were  regarded  on  all  sides  as  evidences  of  weakness,  and  he  was 
equally  unfortunate  in  his  adoption  of  more  vigorous  tactics. 
His  brusque  declarations  in  the  Prussian  and  German  Parlia- 
ments, after  a  series  of  vacillations  between  the  views  of  the 
agrarians  and  those  of  the  manufacturers,  that  the  Government 
would  not  accept  any  changes  whatever  in  its  Bill,  only  stiffened 
the  opposition  to  it,  even  among  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
reckoned  as  the  strongest  of  the  Government  supporters. 

The  lalxmrs  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  Tariff 
Hill  proved  to  be  so  onerous  and  protracted  that  the  Govern- 
ment brought  in  a  Bill  for  paying  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee while  the  Reichstag  was  not  sitting.  Under  this  Bill, 
which  was  passed  on  May  2,  each  Member  of  the  Committee 
was  granted  2,400  marks  (120/.).  This  measure,  which  was  nick- 
named the  Pocket-Money  Bill,  was  regarded,  even  in  quarters 
which  had  been  friendly  to  the  Government,  as  amounting  to 
a  confession  of  weakness  on  their  part,  and  as  exhibiting  the 
Itcichstag  in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  It  was  observed  in  a 
National  Liberal  organ  that:  "a  sitting  of  the  whole  House 
had  almost  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  quorum  was  a  rare 
exception.  The  Committees  at  least  had  hitherto  done  their 
duty,  but  they  too  were  now  breaking  down.  .  .  .  Even  the 
Tariff  Hill  Committee  must  now  be  induced  by  a  dole  of  pocket- 
money  to  prolong  its  lalnmrs  beyond  those  of  the  House."  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  quorum  in  the  Reichstag  was  mainly 
caused  !>y  t  he  fact  that  the  Members  who  live  at  a  long  distance 
from  Merlin  could  not  afford  to  reside  there  during  the  whole  of 
the  Parliamentary  session  unless  they  happened  to  be  also 
Mciiihet  H  of  tint  Prussian  Parliament,  where  they  were  paid  for 
their  attendance.  The  only  method  of  ensuring  a  constant  at- 
tendance of  the  majority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  Reichstag 
would  have  been  to  pay  Members  there  also,  and  a  resolution 
for  this  purpose,  after  having  been  passed  annually  for  several 
years,  was  accepted  in  1901  by  the  Federal  Council ;  but  the 
< loverninent  did  not  give  effect  to  it  (see  Annual  Register, 
MI01,  p.  27M).  i 

On  May  12  a  meeting  of  700  representatives  of  the  leading 
cities  and  towns  of  the  German  Empire  was  held  at  Berlin  to 
protest,  against  the  Tariff  Hill.  Seventy-seven  municipal  com- 
munities were  represented,  including  the  capitals  of  all  the 
German  States  and  of  all  the  Prussian  provinces.  The  principal 
speakers  stated  that  in  Wurtemberg,  Baden  and  Bavaria  even 
agriculture  would  not  benefit  from  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
corn  duties,  and  that  on  German  industry  and  commerce  gener- 
ally the  effect  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  be  disastrous,  as 
it  would  increase  the  price  of  materials,  send  dowrn  wages,  and 
drive  German  capital  abroad.  It  would,  moreover,  render  the 
renewal  of  the  commercial  treaties  impossible.     The  existence 
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of  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  Germany  was  dependent 
upon  the  export  trade,  and  if  the  treaties  were  not  renewed, 
Germany  would  be  excluded  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  meeting  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  municipal 
bodies  of  Germany  were  strongly  opposed  "  to  any  increase  of 
the  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life." 

The  Tariff  Bill  Committee  concluded  its  labours  on  October  '2. 
In  direct  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  it  raised  the 
minimum  duties  *  on  foreign  grain.  It  also  set  up  minimum 
duties  on  cattle.  The  duty  per  double  hundredweight  on  wheat 
was  raised  from  5£  to  6  marks ;  on  rye  from  5  to  5£  marks ;  on 
barley  from  3  to  5£  marks ;  on  oats  from  5  to  5$  marks.  The 
committee  also  abolished  the  duty  on  herrings,  which  elicited  a 
protest  from  the  official  organ  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  foster  the  German  deep  sea 
fisheries,  so  that  they  may  give  further  employment  to  the  mari- 
time population  and  provide  for  the  Navy  "  a  supply  of  men 
trained  to  the  life  of  the  sea."  Even  the  existing  duty  was  not 
sufficient  to  protect  the  German  herring  fisheries,  as,  although 
since  1892  the  proportion  of  herrings  supplied  by  them  to  the 
home  market  had  risen  very  considerably,  the  number  of  barrels 
imported  from  abroad  for  home  consumption  in  1891  was 
1,361,548,  while  that  supplied  by  the  German  fisheries  was 
164,036  only. 

The  Bill,  which  contained  946  clauses,  now  came  before 
Parliament  for  a  second  reading.  As  was  to  be  expected,  very 
little  progress  was  made  with  it ;  the  Conservative  and  Clerical 
majority  followed  the  lead  of  the  committee  in  increasing  the 
duties  on  corn  laid  down  in  the  Bill,  and  the  National  Liberals, 
Radicals  and  Socialists  did  their  utmost  to  delay  its  progress 
by  obstructive  tactics  such  as  insisting  on  the  names  on  each 
side  being  read  at  each  division. 

In  order  to  defeat  these  tactics  of  the  Socialists,  the  Con- 
servatives and  Clericals  proposed  alterations  of  the  rules  of 
procedure  so  as  to  substitute  voting  papers  for  the  taking  of 
names  at  divisions  and  restrict  speeches  on  points  of  order  to 
a  period  of  five  minutes.  These  alterations  were  passed,  but 
had  little  effect  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  in  face  of  the  continued  obstruction,  the 
Socialists  bringing  forward  dilatory  amendments  on  each  clause 
and  exhausting  the  patience  of  the  House  by  long  speeches  on 
each  amendment,  there  was  no  chance  of  the  Bill  becoming  law 
before  the  next  general  election,  in  which  the  Socialists  were 
pretty  sure  of  obtaining  a  considerable  increase  of  strength. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Conservatives  and  Clericals  de- 
termined to  vote  upon  the  whole  tariff  en  bloc  instead  of  clause 
by  clause,  and  the  National  Liberals,  though  they  had  hitherto 
voted  with  the  Socialists  against  the  tariff,  now  joined  the 

•  For  an  explanation  of  this  term  see  Ahnoal  Reoistkk,  1901,  p.  2G8. 
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Conservatives  in  order  to  put  down  the  obstruction  which  was 
becoming  a  public  scandal.  The  Socialists  grew  so  abusive 
and  disorderly  as  to  produce  scenes  unprecedented  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Reichstag.  A  motion  for  bringing  the  whole 
tariff  at  once  to  the  vote  was,  however,  proposed  and  passed 
by  a  majority  of  183  to  130,  but  this  decision  of  the  House 
produced  a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  country.  The  National 
Liberals  repudiated  the  action  of  their  representatives  in  the 
Reichstag,  who  were  branded  as  the  accomplices  in  a  violation 
of  the  liberty  of  Parliament,  and  the  veteran  historian,  Professor 
Mommsen,  issued  a  passionate  manifesto  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  declared  that  "  the  Social  Democracy  is  the  only 
great  party  in  Germany  which  has  any  claim  to  political  re- 
spect." 

Meanwhile  the  Government,  which  had  taken  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  debates,  had  arrived — as  the  result  of  prolonged  private 
conferences  with  its  sectional  leaders — at  an  arrangement  with 
the  majority  in  regard  to  the  tariff.  Count  Biilow,  after  having 
repeatedly  declared  that  the  increased  duties  proposed  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  could  not  possibly  be  accepted  by 
the  Government,  and  that  no  alteration  would  be  admitted  in 
any  of  the  rates  fixed  by*  the  Government  tariff,  now  not  only 
agreed  to  raise  the  minimum  rate  of  duty  for  barley  to  be 
employed  for  brewing  purposes  from  thirty  to  forty  marks  per 
ton  and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  agricultural  implements, 
but  accepted  the  increases  proposed  by  the  committee  in  other 
respects.  This  extraordinary  volte-face  became  still  more  singular 
when  it  appeared  from  a  speech  made  by  Herr  Spahn,  the 
Clerical  leader,  that  the  tariff  scheme  was  not  "intended  ever 
to  come  into  operation,"  but  was  merely  "  to  be  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  for  their  negotiations  with  foreign 
Powers,"  and  "must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  modified  in  the 
new  treaties  of  commerce  " — as  if  foreign  Governments  were 
likely  to  accept  as  a  basis  of  negotiation  a  tariff  which  they 
knew  was  never  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Count  Billow's  action 
in  the  matter  was,  in  fact,  a  complete  surrender  to  the  Con- 
servatives, for  he  not  only  swallowed  his  own  professions, 
and  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  industrial  and  labouring 
class  the  very  concessions  which  he  had  declared  he  would 
never  make,  but  conspired  with  the  Conservative  party  in 
producing  a  Parliamentary  coup  d'ttat  which  it  hoped  would 
be  the  first  step  to  the  restriction  of  the  suffrage  ;  and  all  this 
because  he  feared  the  loss  of  prestige  to  the  Government  which 
would  have  been  involved  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill.  The 
Emperor,  however,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  result  by 
conferring  upon  the  Count  the  chain  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  which  is  the  highest  mark  of  Im- 
perial favour  in  Germany.  But  in  the  country  no  class  was 
satisfied — not  even  the  Agrarians,  who  protested  against  the 
Bill  on  the  third  reading  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  give 
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sufficient  protection  to  agriculture,  and  seceded  from  the  Con- 
servative party  in  evidence  of  their  opposition  to  the  compromise 
it  had  effected  with  the  Government. 

During  the  debates  in  the  German  Parliament  on  the  Tariff 
Bill  an  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  a  proposal  made  by 
the  Social  Democrats  that  the  Federal  Council  should  be  em- 
powered to  remit  duties  on  commodities  imported  from  abroad 
in  cases  where  similar  commodities  were  sold  abroad  by  German 
trusts  at  a  lower  price  than  that  charged  in  Germany.  The 
trust  system  was  on  this  occasion  generally  approved  by  all  the 
speakers  in  the  debate,  though  its  present  operation  in  Germany 
was  strongly  objected  to.  The  economy  in  production  intro- 
duced by  trusts  was  held  to  have  helped  to  ward  off  an  economic 
crisis  in  the  country,  and  the  Free  Conservative  Deputy,  Herr 
Gamp,  declared  that  the  trust  system  had  benefited  agriculture 
and  industry  by  obviating  the  necessity  for  middlemen  and  by 
thus  rendering  the  conditions  of  sale  more  stable.  To  hamper 
the  work  of  the  trusts  by  remitting  Customs  duties  would  be 
a  serious  blow  to  German  producers,  he  thought  The  trusts 
doubtless  sold  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home,  but  in  Portugal, 
for  example,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  obtain  the  same  prices 
as  in  Germany.  The  English  sent  rails  to  that  country  at 
85  marks,  and  the  German  manufacturer  must  therefore  be 
content  with  that  price.  It  was  true  that  trusts  might  abuse 
their  position,  but  he  and  his  friends  would  gladly  do  their  best 
to  devise  a  remedy  for  this. 

The  Socialist  leader,  Herr  Bebel,  declared  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  not  opposed  in  principle  to  trusts,  which  they 
regarded  as  a  step  towards  the  nationalisation  of  industry.  But 
under  present  economic  conditions  large  commercial  combina- 
tions injured  the  consumer  by  raising  prices. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, Herr  Moller,  announced  that  an  inquiry  which  was  being 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  the  Imperial  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Interior  would  shortly  clear  up  the  question  of 
trusts.  They  had  not  in  any  way  intensified  the  economic 
crisis  ;  and  Herr  Moller  considered  that  their  operations  tended 
to  relieve  over-production,  where  it  existed,  by  facilitating  export. 

In  March  an  arrangement  was  made  of  the  nature  of  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  the  great  German 
Atlantic  shipping  companies  (the  North  German  Lloyd  and  the 
Hamburg-American)  and  the  Morgan  Shipping  Combination 
for  the  regulation  of  international  competition  in  the  carrying 
trade,  and  for  mutual  support  against  the  "encroachment  of 
outside  competitors."  Among  the  conditions  agreed  to  were  a 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Combination  not  to  run  its  vessels  to 
any  German  port  without  the  consent  of  the  two  German  com- 
panies, and  certain  restrictions  to  be  observed  by  the  latter  in 
respect  of  their  traffic  with  British  ports.  The  establishment 
of  new  steamship  lines,  or  the  large  extension  of  existing  ones, 
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,    .     ciu^  carried  out,  be  mutually  considered,  and  if 
.v    .    iciiiutively  determined  on  such  development,  the 
.  d  ui\e  the  opportunity  of  participation  to  the  extent 
.:,  d    i  the  enterprise.    If  either  party  temporarily 
■i.ou-  ships  for  its  traffic  than  it  possessed,  it  should 
:d  io        the  other  the  preferential  right  to  supply  them, 
in-  laid  down  iu  the  agreement.    The  arrangement  was 
i>  Mi-;u>i\  commented  upon  in  the  Press,  and  the  Emperor 
.    ,,-.u'd  his  approval  of  it  by  conferring  the  Order  of  the 
Ivi^ie  on  the  managers  and  chairmen  of  the  two  lines  on 
:  Liv-ir  ivturn  from  their  diplomatic  mission  to  New  York.  It 
a^s^rte   by  the  German  negotiators  that  American  capital- 
Ms  did  not  acquire  any  controlling  influence  by  the  arrangement 
<w  t  lIk  shares  of  the  German  companies,  and  that  steps  would 
Ih   taken  tor  preventing  the  shares  from  falling  into  foreign 
hands.     These   companies,  notwithstanding  the  subsidy  of 
^U,0VXH.  a  year  paid  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  by  the 
Government."  had  suffered  from  a  serious  decline  in  freights, 
juoiiy  owing  to  an  excessive  development  of  their  business,  and 
pun-ly  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  depression  iu  Germany, 
and  it  was  therefore  of  great  importance,  both  for  themselves 
and  the  Government,  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  ruinous 
competition  by  the  Morgan  Trust. 

The  principal  achievement  of  the  summer  session  of  the 
Ueiehstag  was  the  acceptance  of  the  Brussels  Convention 
and  of  the  Sugar  Bill  which  was  its  consequence.  A  con- 
troversy took  place  on  this  occasion  between  Prince  Herbert 
iMsmarck  and  Count  Biilow,  the  former  having  described  the 
Convention  as  "  a  leap  in  the  dark,"  and  stated  that  some  sixty 
or  seventy  sugar  factories  had  protested  against  its  provisions. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Imperial  Treasury,  in  defending 
the  Convention,  explained  that  the  German  exportation  of  sugar 
was  menaced  by  the  great  increase  in  the  production  of  Cuba, 
and  by  the  danger  that  other  States  would  follow  the  example 
of  America  by  imposing  extra  duties  upon  sugar  exported  under 
the  bounty  system.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  the  German  sugar 
industry  that  Germany  should  not  run  the  risk  of  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  Brussels  Conference,  and  he  felt  sure  that  if  a 
satisfactory  international  agreement  were  concluded  the  markets 
of  the  world  would  be  kept  open  by  the  Convention  for  German 
sugar.     He  further  pointed  out  that  if  the  Convention  were 


hadb  een  paid  in  recent  years  in  sugar  bounties,  would  in  future 
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Germany's  sugar  industry,  that  it  was  especially  damaging  to 
the  German  growers  of  beetroot,  and  that  the  negotiations  at 
Brussels  had  resulted  in  a  victory  for  England,  stated  that  in 
1891  2,300,000,000  kilogrammes  of  sugar  were  produced,  of 
which  Germany  only  consumed  700,000,000,  while  of  the  sugar 
which  had  to  be  exported  England  took  almost  one-half.  It 
would  be  a  disaster  for  the  German  sugar  industry  if  it  lost  the 
English  market,  and  the  only  way  of  preventing  this  was  to 
accept  the  Convention.  He  was  convinced  that  the  sur-tax 
of  from  4  40  to  4*80  marks  would  be  adequate  to  keep  foreign 
sugar  out  of  the  German  Empire.  As  to  the  Sugar  Bill  laid 
before  the  Reichstag,  it  abolished  the  State  regulation  of  pro- 
duction and  reduced  the  imposts  on  consumption,  a  measure 
which  would  materially  contribute  to  increase  the  home  con- 
sumption and  thereby  improve  the  home  market  for  sugar.  The 
Bill  was  finally  passed  by  a  large  majority,  the  sur-tax  being 
fixed  at  4'80  marks  (6  francs),  which  is  the  maximum  allowed 
by  the  Convention,  and  the  excise  duty  at  14  marks  instead  of 
16,  as  proposed  by  the  Government.  It  was  also  decided  that 
the  Sugar  Bill  and  the  Convention  should  simultaneously  come 
into  force  on  September  1,  1903,  and  that  the  tariffs  on  German 
railways  for  beetroot,  molasses,  and  raw  and  crystallised  sugar 
should  be  reduced.  A  Clerical  Deputy  proposed  that  at  the 
date  when  the  Convention  expires  it  should  not  be  renewed 
without  the  assent  of  the  Reichstag;  but  Count  Biilow  in 
reply  read  a  declaration  on  behalf  of  the  Federated  Governments 
vindicating  their  right  to  prolong  treaty  engagements  at  their 
discretion.  The  House  also  passed  the  German  Spirits  Bill  (see 
Annual  Register,  1901,  p.  274)  and  the  Saccharine  Bill,  under 
which  the  production  or  import  of  saccharine  was  prohibited, 
except  under  licence  from  the  Federal  Council,  which  was  em- 
powered to  give  the  necessary  permission  to  one  or  more  manu- 
facturers or  importers.  This  permission  might  be  recalled  at 
any  time,  and  the  business  of  the  licence-holders  was  to  be 
subject  to  constant  official  inspection.  Saccharine  was  only  to  be 
sold  by  retail  in  chemists'  shops,  and  only  to  persons  officially 
licensed  to  use  it  for  scientific  or  medical  purposes.  The  Im- 
perial Chancellor  was  empowered  by  the  Bill  to  fix  the  maximum 
of  saccharine  to  be  produced  by  each  factory. 

In  the  Prussian  Parliament,  next  to  the  Bill  for  providing 
further  funds  for  the  German  Colonisation  Commission  in  the 
Polish  districts  (see  p.  282)  the  most  important  of  the  measures 
passed  during  the  summer  session  was  a  law  for  regulating  the 
inspection  of  meat.  Although  it  was  introduced  nominally  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  health,  it  would  also  serve  to  protect 
home-bred  against  imported  meat,  and  was  in  this  sense  a 
concession  to  the  Agrarians.  The  Government  also  gave  satis- 
faction to  the  Agrarian  party  by  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  boracic  acid  for  the  preservation  of  meat,  a  measure  which 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  National  Liberals  and  the  Radicals 
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as  tending  to  increase  its  price,  and  which  created  much  adverse 
comment  in  the  United  States. 

An  important  step  was  taken  by  the  Emperor  in  May  for 
conciliating  the  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  romantic 
Castle  of  Hochkonigsburg,  in  the  Vosges,  had  been  restored  at 
the  expense  of  the  provincial  treasury  so  as  to  fit  it  for  an  Im- 
perial residence,  and  the  Emperor,  on  arriving  at  the  castle, 
issued  an  order  to  the  governor  authorising  him  to  take,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  the  necessary  steps 
for  repealing  the  "  dictatorship  paragraph  "  in  the  conquered 
provinces.  This  paragraph  was  part  of  the  provincial  con- 
stitution of  1879,  and  was  taken  from  the  law  of  December, 
1871,  which  invested  the  chief  president  or  governor  with  powers 
to  adopt,  in  the  event  of  danger  to  the  public  safety,  all  measures 
which  he  might  consider  requisite,  i.e.,  to  employ  the  troops  for 
police  purposes,  to  expel  undesirable  persons,  to  suppress  news- 
papers, and  virtually  to  place  the  country  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Resolutions  had  been  passed  by  the  Reichstag  in  1895  and  1900 
for  the  repeal  of  the  paragraph,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  become 
unnecessary,  but  these  resolutions  were,  as  usual,  disregarded 
by  the  Government — the  then  Chancellor,  Prince  Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfurst,  who  had  for  many  years  been  governor  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  opposing  them  on  various  grounds  of  political  pru- 
dence, and  the  Emperor  probably  thinking  it  best  to  post- 
pone taking  any  action  in  the  matter  until  Prince  Hohenlohe 
resigned.  In  the  edict  to  the  governor  he  declared  that  he 
desired  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine  "  a  special 
proof  of  his  favour,"  and  that  he  had  confidence  "  in  those 
sentiments  of  fidelity  to  the  Empire  and  of  loyalty  which  have 
become  more  and  more  firmly  established  among  the  population 
of  the  Reichsland."  An  important  concession  was  also  made  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  province  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Theological  Faculty  at  the  Imperial  University 
of  Strasburg.  A  semi-official  statement  was  published  represent- 
ing this  step  as  having  been  taken  by  the  Imperial  Government 
exclusively  for  State  reasons,  since  the  non-existence  of  such  a 
Faculty  in  the  annexed  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
the  consequent  education  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the 
Episcopal  Seminary,  had  tended  to  keep  alive  the  Francophil 
spirit  amongst  the  Alsatian  priesthood,  who  naturally  showed 
a  predilection  for  France,  where  Roman  Catholicism  is  prev- 
alent and  no  obstacles  are  put  in  the  way  of  State  Theological 
Faculties.  Count  Bulow,  in  introducing  the  Bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  41  dictatorship  paragraph  "  in  the  Reichstag,  further 
alleged  that  the  paragraph  had  only  two  or  three  times  been 
enforced  during  the  seventeen  years  that  Prince  Hohenlohe 
had  been  governor,  that  emigration  to  France  had  now  greatly 
diminished,  and  that  in  view  of  the  strength  of  Germany  all 
hope  of  separation  by  force  had  vanished. 

The  industrial  depression  from  which  Germany  was  suffering 
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during  the  year  1901  also  continued  in  1902.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Prussian  Parliament  in  January  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
began  with  a  statement  that  the  prevailing  economic  depression 
had  of  necessity  had  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  finances  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  a  recurrence  of  the  surplus  of  the  financial 
year  1900-1  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  receipts  from  the 
State  railways  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  previous 
year,  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  relief 
of  agricultural  distress  in  the  provinces  of  Posen  and  Westphalia. 
The  railway  administration  would  also  afford  increased  facilities 
for  employment,  by  greater  activity  in  building  operations,  and 
by  considerable  grants  for  the  construction  of  branch  lines. 

The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  for  the  year 
1901  showed  that  the  imports  amounted  to  5,709,782,000  marks 
against  6,042,992,000  in  1900,  and  the  exports  to  4,512,646,000 
marks  against  4,752,601,000  in  1900,  while  it  appeared  from  a 
comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  past  five  years  that  up  to  1900 
there  had  been  a  progressive  and  uninterrupted  increase  both  of 
imports  and  exports.  At  Berlin  alone  there  was  a  decrease  of 
from  15,000  to  18,000  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
metal  and  machine  industries,  in  building,  and  in  carpentering ; 
the  iron  foundries  had  dispensed  with  about  39  per  cent,  of  their 
hands,  and  wages  had  fallen.  The  German  . Budget,  too,  showed 
a  deficit  of  48,422,784  marks. 

The  Estimates  for  1902  were  considerably  cut  down  by  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Reichstag,  and  the  result  was  that  in 
order  to  balance  them  loans  would  have  to  be  raised  amounting 
to  only  112,000,000  marks  instead  of  182,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Government. 

The  reductions  effected  in  expenditure  amounted  to 
23,500,000  marks.  Of  this  sum  10,500,000  marks  were 
saved  by  curtailing  the  Army  Estimates,  particularly  the  votes 
for  fortress  construction  and  siege  artillery.  There  was  also  a 
total  reduction  of  6,304,000  marks  in  the  Estimates  for  the 
East  Asiatic  Expedition,  and  4,200,000  marks  in  the  Estimates 
for  the  Navy.  The  sum  of  33,000,000  marks  was  secured  by 
appropriating  a  remainder  of  the  China  loan  of  previous  years. 
The  committee  further  resolved,  after  a  protracted  debate,  to 
raise  the  amount  of  the  matricular  contributions  of  the  Ger- 
man States  to  the  Empire  by  12,500,000  marks. 

A  considerable  sensation  was  caused  in  Germany  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  by  the  premature  disclosure  in  a  Socialist 
paper  of  a  departmental  instruction  from  the  German  Admiralty 
which  indicated  that  the  extensive  naval  programme  sanctioned 
by  the  Reichstag  in  1900  (see  Annual  Register,  1899,  p.  279, 
and  1900,  pp.  285-7)  would  be  still  further  enlarged.  This 
instruction  provided  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  new 
vessels  intended  for  foreign  service,  and  a  reconsideration  of  the 
existing  arrangements  for  putting  the  new  vessels  in  commis- 
sion.    Accordmg  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1900,  two 
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battleships,  one  large  cruiser  and  three  small  cruisers  were  to 
be  commenced  every  year.  The  instruction  stated  that  a  parallel 
provision  for  putting  the  ships  in  commission  was  not  introduced 
in  the  Bill  because  it  would  have  involved  so  large  an  addition 
to  the  permanent  Naval  Budget  for  the  years  1905-10  that  the 
success  of  the  whole  Bill  would  have  been  imperilled,  and  that 
an  additional  clause  to  the  law  of  1900  would,  in  accordance 
with  the  present  intentions  of  the  Government,  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Reichstag  during  the  winter  of  1904-5. 
The  new  clause  would  have  reference  only  to  the  numerical 
increase  of  the  vessels  intended  for  foreign  service,  but  the  ac- 
companying preamble  would  deal  with  the  whole  question  of 
the  development  of  the  Navy  during  the  years  1906-10,  and, 
if  the  financial  situation  were  at  that  time  favourable,  would 
contain  a  reference  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  recurring 
expenditure  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
Navy. 

In  consequence  of  this  disclosure  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,  it  was  accused  by  the  Socialists  and  Clericals  of 
having  deliberately  concealed  its  plans  from  the  Reichstag  when 
the  Navy  Bill  became  law  in  1900,  as  it  had  then  stated  that  no 
fresh  taxation  would  be  necessary,  whereas  it  now  appeared  that 
considerable  further  expense  would  be  incurred.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Navy,  however  (Admiral  Tirpitz),  asserted  that 
he  had  declared  in  the  debate  on  the  Bill  that  the  Government 
considered  an  increase  of  the  number  of  ships  for  foreign  service 
to  be  a  matter  of  immediate  necessitv,  but  that  in  view  of  the 
ditUculties  involved  it  would  consent  to  postpone  the  question  ; 
the  Government  still  considered  that  the  question  of  increasing 
the  number  of  ships  on  foreign  service  was  an  urgent  one,  and 
it  had  made  its  preparations  accordingly.  He  went  on  to  say 
that,  according  to  the  naval  programme  announced  to  the  Reich- 
stag in  1900,  a  squadron  of  ten  battleships  would  be  built  at  the 
rate  of  two  in  each  year,  so  that  by  the  year  1905  the  last 
two  would  be  already  in  course  of  construction,  and  the  next 
step  would  be  an  addition  to  the  number  of  vessels  for  service 
on  foreign  stations.  The  first  of  these  vessels  would,  therefore, 
according  to  the  programme,  be  commenced  in  the  year  1906, 
and  an  additional  clause  dealing  with  the  matter  would  be  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  the  Reichstag  a  year  beforehand. 
The  instruction  was  based  on  the  fact  that  no  change  was 
contemplated  in  the  rate  of  construction  at  present  maintained, 
i.e.,  two  battleships  and  one  large  and  three  small  cruisers  a 
year.  But  the  additional  6.000.000  marks  per  annum  which 
were  provided  did  not,  in  view  of  recent  developments,  appear 
likely  to  satisfy  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  Navy.  To 
this  conclusion  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  s;ud  he  had  been  led  chiefly 
bv  the  reports  of  the  commander  of  the  East  Asiatic  Squadron 
and  the  continual  demands  of  the  Foreign  Department.  He 
bad  been  forced  to  the  opinion  that  the  putting  of  a  larger 
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number  of  ships  into  commission  could  not  be  postponed  till 
the  year  1910.  How  large  a  sum  would  be  required  for  the 
realisation  of  this  further  demand  for  naval  resources  would 
depend  upon  the  time  and  the  extent  of  the  increase,  but  as  a 
rough  estimate  he  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  a  yearly  in- 
crease of  8,000,000  marks  would  be  necessary  between  the 
years  1906-10  instead  of  the  6,000,000  marks  provided  for  by  the 
Navy  Bill.  This  was  the  only  financial  result  which  would 
follow  from  his  instruction  in  case  it  should  eventually  become 
law. 

The  comments  which  were  made  on  this  speech  by  the  Press 
and  the  leaders  of  the  chief  parties  in  the  Eeichstag  showed 
that  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  public  opinion  in 
Germany  since  the  subject  was  last  discussed.  The  tendency 
to  cut  down  the  Naval  Estimates  which  was  at  that  time  shown 
by  the  House  seemed  to  have  sensibly  diminished,  and  the  new 
proposals  of  the  Government  were  on  the  whole  received  with 
approval.  Several  pamphlets  were  published  shortly  after  in 
which  the  mission  of  the  German  Navy  was  described  in  so 
grandiloquent  a  tone  that  the  serai-official  North  German  Gazette 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  warning  against  the  self-confidence 
created  by  the  development  of  German  naval  strength  and  the 
disposition  to  underestimate  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the 
British  Navy. 

The  German  Socialist  Congress  met  at  Munich  on  September 
15.  The  debates  on  this  occasion  showed  that  the  Opportunists, 
or  followers  of  the  rational  Socialism  advocated  by  Hen*  Bernstein 
(see  Annual  Register,  1901,  p.  277),  were  increasing  in  numbers 
and  power,  and  that  a  further  split  in  the  Socialist  ranks  was  being 
produced  by  the  strong  national  feeling  of  the  Polish  members 
of  the  party.  A  resolution  was  passed  declaring  that  the  German 
Socialists,  while  supporting  their  Polish  colleagues  to  the  fullest 
extent,  protested  strongly  against  the  action  of  the  Polish  Social- 
ists in  Upper  Silesia,  who  from  Nationalist  motives  refused  to 
co-operate  with  the  German  Socialists  and  had  set  up  their  own 
Polish  candidate.  It  was  feared  that  if  the  German  Socialists 
were  to  associate  themselves  with  Polish  nationalism  the  whole 
party  would  be  combated  by  the  Government  as  "a  national 
danger."  The  Congress  also  adopted  a  resolution  maintaining 
that  the  existing  legislation  with  regard  to  working  men's  in- 
surance was  entirely  inadequate,  and  demanding  (a)  the  extension 
of  insurance  to  all  workmen ;  (£>)  the  unification  of  insurance ; 
(c)  that  the  insured  shall  have  full  administration  ;  (d)  that  the 
costs  shall  be  supported  by  all  classes ;  (e)  the  extension  of  the 
existing  system  of  insurance  against  accidents,  the  establishment 
of  a  board  of  control  composed  of  paid  Government  officials 
elected  by  the  workmen,  the  improvement  of  the  means  of 
prevention  of  diseases,  full  compensation  for  injured  workmen 
and  their  families,  and  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
women  for  four  weeks  before  or  after  childbirth  ;  (/)  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  insurance  for  the  unemployed,  for  widows,  and  for 
orphans. 

It  was  further  determined  to  inaugurate  meetings  through- 
out Germany  to  protest  against  the  rise  in  the  price  of  meat, 
and  to  authorise  deputies  in  the  Reichstag  to  interpellate  the 
Government  on  the  scarcity  of  meat  and  the  boycott  of  foreign 
meat.  The  Congress  afterwards  passed  unanimously  a  resolution 
condemning  the  police  services  Germany  had  recently  rendered 
to  the  Russian  Government,  expressing  the  warmest  sympathy 
with  and  admiration  of  their  Russian  comrades,  and  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  people  of  all  nations  would  unite  together  to 
combat  Asiatic  despotism,  win  democratic  freedom  in  Russia, 
and  thus  free  the  civilised  world  from  the  reactionary  policy  so 
favoured  by  capitalist  Governmenta 

The  Congress  also  considered  the  alcohol  question,  which  the 
party  had  hitherto  avoided.  A  resolution  was  adopted  in  which 
the  Congress  recognised  unconditionally  the  dangers  accruing  to 
the  working  classes  from  immoderate  indulgence  in  alcohol,  but 
declared  that  it  was  not  in  a  position  to  make  total  abstinence 
a  condition  of  party  membership.  This  question  was  also  dealt 
with  both  by  the  Government  and  the  Prussian  Parliament,  and 
a  movement  similar  to  that  of  Earl  Grey  for  public-house  re- 
form was  started  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  March 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  Dr.  Studt,  issued  an  in- 
struction to  the  National  School  authorities,  inculcating  the 
necessity  of  popular  enlightenment  as  to  the  deleterious  physical 
and  economic  effects  of  the  excessive  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  In  the  Prussian  Parliament  a  resolution  introduced 
by  Count  Douglas,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Emperor's,  in  ad- 
vocacy of  temperance  legislation,  was  passed  by  a  small 
majority.  The  resolution  invited  the  Government  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  spirits  (1)  containing  fusel  oil  or  other  injurious 
elements  ;  (2)  in  summer  before  7  a.m.,  in  winter  before  8  a.m.  ; 
(3)  to  persons  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  to  persons  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  or  to  persons  who  are  designated  by  the 
police  as  habitual  drunkards,  and  to  adopt  measures  for  en- 
lightening the  public  regarding  the  injurious  effects  which  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  produces  upon  the  public  health  and  in  the 
increase  of  criminal  offences.  It  also  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  asylums  for  habitual  drunkards.  Such 
resolutions  of  Parliament  are  not,  however,  in  Germany,  ne- 
cessarily followed  by  corresponding  government  action. 

Considerable  excitement  was  caused  in  August  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  telegram  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Bavaria,  expressing  indignation  at  the  refusal  of  the  Clerical 
majority  of  the  Bavarian  Diet  to  grant  100,000  marks  to  the 
Regent  for  art  purposes.  The  telegram  declared  the  Emperor's 
displeasure  "at  the  mean  ingratitude  displayed  in  this  action 
to  the  house  of  Wittelsbach,"  and  added  that  he  had  placed 
at  the  Regent's  disposal  the  sum  in  question  in  order  that  he 
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might  be  enabled  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  To  this  the  Regent 
replied  thanking  the  Emperor  for  his  offer,  but  at  the  same 
time  informing  him  that  a  member  of  the  Diet  had  already 
placed  the  sum  required  at  his  disposal.  The  sum  had  been 
refused  by  the  Clericals  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  forced 
resignation  of  Herr  von  Landmann  as  Minister  of  Education, 
because  he  had  objected  to  the  hostile  attitude  taken  up  by 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Wiirzburg  towards  a  Roman 
Catholic  professor.  The  Clerical  party  all  over  Germany  was 
at  once  up  in  arms  against  the  Emperor's  conduct  in  the 
matter,  which  it  described  as  the  interference  of  a  monarch, 
who  is  constitutionally  only  primus  inter  pares,  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  federated  State,  and  as  a  political  demonstration 
against  the  Clericals.  The  resentment  of  the  Clericals  was 
still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  only  a  short  time  before 
the  Emperor  had  administered  a  rebuke  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
the  Clerical  agitators,  stating  that  the  Pope  himself  had  observed 
to  his  envoy,  Count  von  Loe,  that  in  no  other  European 
country  could  Catholics  live  so  peacefully  as  in  Germany. 

The  veteran  King  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Franco-German  War  and  a  great  friend  of  England,  died 
at  Dresden  on  June  20.  The  Emperor  described  him  at  the 
funeral  as  "the  last  great  captain  of  a  great  time,  the  last 
Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  trie  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  who 
helped  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  German  Empire."  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  George,  and  in  December  a  grave 
scandal  was  caused  at  the  Saxon  Court  by  the  flight  to  Geneva 
of  the  Crown  Princess,  who  demanded  a  divorce  from  her  hus- 
band in  order  to  enable  her  to  marry  a  M.  Giron,  who  had  been 
French  tutor  to  their  children. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  the  duelling  question  (see 
Annual  Register,  1901,  p.  272)  was  again  brought  forward 
in  the  German  Parliament.  A  Radical  member  suggested  that 
the  only  radical  cure  for  the  evil  would  be  "  a  decree  issued  by 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Army  absolutely  forbidding  all  duels 
among  officers."  General  von  Gossler,  the  Minister  for  War, 
replied  that  the  matter  would  be  laid  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments, but  that  personally  he  considered  the  suggested  order 
unnecessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  duelling  in  the  Army,  bo 
far  from  being  on  the  increase,  was  on  the  decline,  the  average 
number  of  officers  who  were  concerned  in  such  encounters 
during  the  previous  year  being  no  more  than  four  or  five. 
Shortly  after  a  man  named  Falkenhagen  was  sentenced  to 
six  years'  confinement  in  a  fortress  for  shooting  in  a  duel 
Landrath  von  Bennigsen,  a  man  universally  respected,  the 
father  of  five  young  children,  and  the  son  of  the  aged  National 
Liberal  statesman  who  did  so  much  to  bring  about  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany ;  Landrath  von  Bennigsen  having  been 
obliged  by  the  German  code  of  "  honour"  to  challenge  Falken- 
hagen on  discovering  that  he  had  been  carrying  on  an  intrigue 
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with  his  wife.  The  notions  of  "  honour  "  which  are  too  widely 
accepted  by  the  educated  classes  in  Germany  were  at  the  same 
time  remarkably  illostrated  by  the  rapturous  applause  with  which 
a  truculent  speech  on  the  subject  by  a  high  official  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Public  Prosecutor  was  received  at  the  annual 
symposium  of  the  students'  clubs  {Burschenschaften)  at  Berlin. 
In  its  course  he  said  that  "  among  the  ancient  enemies  of  the 
Burschenschaft  must  also  be  reckoned  the  enemies  of  the  chival- 
rous duel."  Attention  was  drawn  to  this  speech  in  the  Reich- 
stag, and  the  Minister  of  Justice,  while  admitting  that  the 
language  used  by  the  speaker  was  not  "  suitable  to  a  man  in 
his  position,"  said  he  had  been  sufficiently  punished  by  being 
removed  from  Berlin  to  Hagen. 

The  question  of  the  Krosigk  court-martial,  which  had  ex- 
cited so  much  interest  in  Germany  in  the  year  1901  (see 
Annual  Register,  1901,  p.  276),  was  finally  settled  in  May  by 
the  acquittal  of  both  the  non-commissioned  officers  Marten  and 
Hickei,  the  former  of  whom  had  been  sentenced  by  a  court- 
martial  to  death  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Krosigk,  and  the 
latter,  though  acquitted  by  two  courts-martial,  had  been  de- 
tained  by  the  military  authorities  for  a  third  trial.  In  this 
trial  both  Marten  and  Hickei  were  again  acquitted,  part  of  the 
evidence  against  them  having  been  declared  by  the  court  to  be 
utterly  untrustworthy  and  the  remainder  of  doubtful  accuracy, 
although  the  Public  Prosecutor  stated  that  "  he  would  remain 
convinced  to  the  end  of  his  life  "  that  they  were  guilty.  The 
men  had  been  in  military  custody  for  sixteen  months,  during 
which  they  were  subjected  to  the  torture  of  three  different  trials 
by  court-martial  for  the  same  offence,  and  there  was  no  material 
difference  between  the  evidence  before  the  court  at  the  second 
and  third  courts-martial  and  the  first.  The  second  and  third 
trials,  however,  were  public,  under  a  new  and  reformed  system 
of  procedure,  the  practice  having  previously  been  to  conduct 
trials  by  court-martial  in  camerb.  The  need  for  reform  in 
another  department  of  German  legal  procedure  was  illustrated 
by  the  dragging  of  a  newspaper  editor,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  an  article  published  in  his  paper,  through 
the  streets  of  Dortmund  in  chains  like  a  common  felon,  and 
though  the  Government  promised,  in  reply  to  a  question  on  the 
subject  in  the  Prussian  Parliament,  that  such  things  should  not 
be  repeated,  a  Polish  editor  named  Hoffman,  who  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  libel,  was  also  led  through  the  streets 
chained  to  a  thief. 

In  the  German  Colonies  large  sums  continued  to  be  expended 
with  but  little  return,  as  regards  either  trade  or  the  provision  of 
a  field  for  emigration.  The  estimate  for  Kiao-chau  amounted 
to  12,168,000  marks  against  10,750,000  marks  in  1901.  Though 
the  railway  from  the  German  port  of  Tsing-tau  to  the  Chinese 
town  of  Kiao-chau  had  been  open  for  traffic  since  April  8,  1901, 
and  the  1;        *  since  been  extended  to  Kau-mi  and  Chang-ling, 
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the  official  reports  were  discreetly  silent  as  to  the  actual  amount 
of  traffic  on  these  lines,  which  the  opponents  of  the  Weltpolitik 
of  the  Government  declared  to  be  practically  nil.  The  Reichstag 
rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Government  for  an  annual  subsidy 
for  an  emigration  bureau  to  be  established  by  the  Colonial  Society, 
and  only  voted  a  single  grant  of  30,000  marks  for  this  purpose, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Colonial  Society,  if  granted  an  annual 
subsidy  of  that  amount,  might  be  tempted  to  encourage  emigra- 
tion to  German  Colonies  which  were  unsuitable  for  European 
settlers.  One  of  the  members  pointed  out  that  emigration  ought 
to  be  promoted  to  South  America,  and  especially  to  Southern 
Brazil,  rather  than  to  the  unhealthy  African  Colonies  of  Germany. 
The  House  also  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  ex- 
tend the  Tanga  railway  in  German  East  Africa  to  Mombo. 
Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  on  the  Radical  side  at  Ger- 
many's latest  acquisition,  the  Caroline,  Pelew,  and  Marianne 
Islands.  It  was  pointed  out  that  17,000,000  marks  had  been 
paid  for  these  possessions,  that  the  revenue  derived  from  them 
was  only  33,100  marks,  and  that  a  subsidy  was  now  demanded 
of  350,000  marks  for  their  administration,  while  the  official 
report  fully  confirmed  the  pessimistic  views  of  those  who  had 
opposed  the  purchase.  To  this  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
replied  that  the  islands  were  required  by  Germany  as  "  a  bridge 
between  German  New  Guinea  and  the  Marshall  Islands." 

In  May  a  German  expedition  was  sent  to  the  Niger  delta  to 
establish  a  coaling  station  and  factories  for  German  trade  with 
the  Hinterland  of  the  Cameroons,  and  great  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  German  Colonial  Society  at  the  help  given  to  the 
expedition  by  the  British  authorities.  Consul  Vohsen  praised 
the  magnanimous  spirit  of  free  trade  in  which  the  British  neigh- 
bours of  the  Germans  had  acted,  and  said  that  such  action 
"contributed  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  progress  of  civilisation 
and  commerce."  He  added  that  as  Germany,  France  and  Eng- 
land were  all  pressing  onward  to  Lake  Chad  it  was  most  desirable 
that  there  should  be  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  three 
Powers. 

In  June  intelligence  arrived  of  the  immigration  into  German 
South- West  Africa  of  thirty-six  Boer  families,  or  313  persons. 
The  immigrants  were  given  six  months  in  which  to  take  a  lease 
of  land  on  German  territory,  such  land  ultimately  to  become  the 
settlers'  freehold.  Facilities  for  permanent  settlement  were  to 
be  given  to  Boer  immigrants  only  if  they  appeared  to  be  "suitable 
persons."  Their  sons  were  to  perform  military  service  with 
the  Colonial  troops,  and  the  language  in  the  schools  was  to  be 
German.  An  order  was  issued  to  the  effect  that  "  all  Boers  who 
have  not  settled  down  after  six  weeks'  sojourn  in  German  South- 
West  Africa  have  to  leave  the  German  Colony."  Some  sixty 
Boer  families  were  affected  by  this  order,  and  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  amounting  to  60,000  head  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  other 
animals,  had  to  return  to  the  Transvaal,  where  they  made  their 
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submission  to  the  British.  These  people  on  re-crossing  the 
German  frontier  had  to  leave  behind  them  half  of  their  cattle 
in  payment  of  an  export  tax,  which  was  instituted  in  order  to 
prevent  German  South-West  Africa  from  being  overrun  with 
Boer  trekkers.  A  railway  was  opened  for  traffic  from  Swakop- 
mund.  on  the  coast,  to  Windhoek,  the  principal  settlement  in  the 
interior,  the  length  of  which  was  about  380  kilometres  (235 
miles)  and  the  cost  13,000,000  marks  (650,000/.).  A  harbour 
was  also  in  course  of  construction  at  Swakopmund,  which  it 
was  estimated  would  cost  another  2,000,000  marks  (100,000/.). 
According  to  the  estimate  for  1902  the  revenue  was  expected  to 
cover  a  working  expenditure  of  857,000  marks  (42,850/.).  The 
railway  was  undertaken  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
ox  transport,  which  was  often  threatened  with  interruption  by 
rinderpest,  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  Windhoek  depend  largely 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  on  imports  from  the  coast  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  traffic  might  have  had  serious  consequences.  The 
railway  was  not  likely,  however,  to  pay  its  expenses,  as  the 
number  of  whites  in  the  protectorate,  which  is  one  and  a  half 
times  as  large  as  the  German  Empire,  was  only  3,388,  of  whom 
452  were  women  and  720  children.  Only  2,223  were  Germans, 
and  of  these  825  belonged  to  the  Colonial  troops,  while  of  the 
remainder  the  majority  have  some  connection  with  the  troops  or 
the  Government  officials.  Agriculture  was  only  possible  in  the 
north,  and  suffered  much  from  drought  and  locusts.  The  im- 
ports into  German  South- West  Africa  had  consisted,  so  far, 
mainly  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  materials  for  building 
the  railway,  and  the  total  exports  had  not  yet  reached  a  value  of 
1.000.000  marks  (50.000*'.  of  which  two-thirds  came  from  a 
guano  factory  on  the  coast. 

The  report  of  the  German  East  Africa  Company  for  1901 
did  not  give  a  very  encouraging  account  of  the  three  plantations 
which  were  the  property  of  the  company.  In  no  case  did  a 
profit  result  from  the  operations  of  the  year,  and  the  Colony  cost 
the  Government  an  annual  subsidy  of  4.865.200  marks. 

The  most  salient  characteristic  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Germany  in  the  year  1892  was  its  antagonism  to  England.  The 
action  and  speeches  of  the  Government  in  this  respect  were  but 
apale  reflection  of  the  frantic  denunciations  of  the  Pan -Germans. 
This  party,  however,  which  is  mainly  composed  of  professors 
and  students,  though  very  noisy  and  "active,  had  few  followers 
in  the  Prolan  and  German  Parliaments.  It  was  strongly  op- 
posed both  by  the  Liberal  sections,  which  represent  the  manu- 
facturing classes,  ar.d  by  the  increasingly  powerful  parry  of  the 
Socialist  Democrats,  the  representative  o:  the  grvat  bulk  of  the 
working  men  :  and  it  alienated  the  Cervais  by  starting  the  Lc* 
vcn  Bom  movement  xsee  Ansval  Reo-Istvk, *  1>V»n  p,  26o»  m 
Austria.  Such  a  party  0011.0.  not  have  much  inrlneii.-e  wtth  the 
Government  however,  no  d^uht  found  it  conwn^n;  to 

adopt  so'  ^rs,  as  regards  England  and  the  Pees.  1:1 
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order  to  catch  Chauvinist  votes  for  its  Tariff  Bill  and  further 
increases  of  the  Navy.  The  Pan-German  programme  extended 
much  further,  comprising  Austria,  Hungary,  Holland,  and  even 
the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  in  its  sphere  of  conquest  for 
44  German  culture  "  ;  but  Count  Bulow  was  careful  to  repudiate 
in  the  semi-official  papers  its  schemes  with  regard  to  these 
countries. 

The  Chancellor's  remarks  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  comparison 
of  the  conduct  of  the  British  troops  in  the  Transvaal  with  that 
of  the  German  troops  in  the  war  of  1870  have  already  been 
referred  to.  They  occurred  in  a  speech  made  in  the  German 
Parliament  on  January  8,  and  will  be  found  on  pages  4-5  of  the 
present  volume. 

This  speech  was  naturally  applauded  by  the  Pan -Germans 
and  the  military  representatives  of  the  Junker  party,  but  the 
newspapers  which  represent  the  views  of  the  middle  classes 
expressed  strong  disapproval  at  thus  "  braving  public  opinion 
in  England."  The  veteran  Socialist  leader,  Herr  Bebel,  said  in 
the  course  of  the  same  debate  that  he  failed  to  understand  the 
outcry  against  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Franco-German  war  had 
not  been  without  those  deeds  of  violence  which  were  the  invari- 
able accompaniment  of  every  war.  The  French  after  Sedan 
were  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the  Boers  in  the  Trans- 
vaal to-day  or  the  Prussians  in  1813.  He  would  be  sorry  to 
expose  the  German  Army  to  the  danger  of  having  to  Wage  such 
a  war  as  the  English  had  now  been  waging  for  more  than 
two  years  without  any  prospect  of  conclusion.  Did  the  House 
believe  that  in  such  circumstances  German  troops  would  not 
also  become  brutal? 

He  was  followed  by  the  truculent  Pan-German  agitator  and 
Anti-Semite  Herr  Liebermann  von  Sonnenberg,  who  described 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  44  the  most  accursed  scoundrel  on  God's 
earth,"  and  said  that  Germany's  44  veteran  soldiers  must  be 
protected  against  comparison  with  gangs  of  robbers  and  packs 
of  thieves,  for  that  the  greater  part  of  the  British  army  is  com- 
posed of  such  elements  is  evident."  This  language  occasioned 
a  prompt  call  to  order  from  the  President,  but  a  somewhat 
perfunctory  expression  of  regret  from  the  Chancellor  at  its 
having  been  used. 

Under  the  above  circumstances  some  surprise  was  caused  by 
the  announcement  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  about  to  visit 
Berlin.  Admiral  von  Senden  Bibran,  the  chief  of  the  Emperor's 
Naval  Cabinet,  was  first  sent  to  London  with  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  King.  It  was  the  same  officer 
who  brought,  shortly  after  the  famous  Kriiger  telegram,  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor  to  Queen  Victoria,  which  went  far  towards 
removing  the  painful  impression  it  had  caused  in  the  highest 
quarters  in  England,  and  it  seemed  to  be  something  more  than 
a  coincidence  that  he  should  again  have  been  entrusted  with 
such  a  mission  at  a  moment  of  political  estrangement  be- 
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tween  the  two  countries.  The  Prince  arrived  at  Berlin  for  the 
Emperor's  birthday  on  January  26,  and  cordial  greetings  were 
exchanged  on  the  occasion.  The  meeting  was  purely  of  a 
family  character,  but  the  more  respectable  organs  of  the  Ger- 
man Press  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  more  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  It  was  certainly  followed, 
at  any  rate,  by  a  more  courteous  and  just  tone  toward  England 
on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  Government.  The 
contrast  between  Count  Billow's  speech  in  January  and  that 
made  in  March  by  Baron  von  Richthofen,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  connection  with  the  reply  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  German  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
German  Boer  Relief  Association  was  indeed  striking,  and  the 
change  was  welcomed  by  the  Cologne  Gazette  and  the  Vossische 
Zeitung,  the  organs  of  the  middle  classes.  The  Baron  ad- 
monished the  Pan-Germans  to  be  more  careful  in  their  state- 
ments about  British  policy  and  the  British  Army,  saying  that 
they  "  should  not  forget  that  in  spite  of  everything,  in  spite  of 
our  different  judgments  on  many  matters,  we  are,  after  all,  still 
friends  and  kinsfolk "  ;  and  in  proof  of  the  humanity  with 
which  the  Boer  prisoners  were  treated  he  cited  the  evidence  of 
a  German  officer  of  high  rank,  Major-General  Trotha,  who  had 
paid  a  visit  to  the  prisoners'  camp  in  Ceylon,  and  spoke  of  it 
in  the  most  favourable  terms. 

Count  Biilow  at  the  same  time  stated  the  views  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement,  which,  he 
said,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  effect  any  change  in  German 
policy.  Neither  in  China  nor  in  Korea  did  Germany  pursue 
any  territorial  objects.  Her  sole  interest  in  Eastern  Asia  was 
to  develop  her  commerce  with  the  greatest  possible  security,  and 
she  had  no  interest  in  striving  for  political  supremacy  in  that 
region.  "  The  agreement  concluded  between  Germany  and 
England  on  October  16,  1900,  secures,  in  particular,  for  Ger- 
man commerce  and  German  shipping  free  access  to  the  region 
of  the  Yang-tsze  River  and  our  commercial  parity  of  rights  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yang-tsze  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  the  open  door.  This  agreement  con- 
tinues in  force  unaltered,  as  do  likewise  the  declarations  which 
were  exchanged  at  that  time  between  the  German  Empire  and 
other  Powers  and  by  which  the  principle  of  the  open  door  in 
China  is  recognised.  Nor  is  it  true  that  Germany  is  en- 
deavouring to  secure  monopolies  and  exclusive  rights  in  Shan- 
tung at  the  expense  of  other  countries.  Germany  demands  in 
Shan-tung,  as  elsewhere,  only  the  open  door — that  is  to  say,  the 
same  liberty  of  commercial  activity  which  we  do  not  challenge 
in  the  case  of  other  States  in  Shan-tung  and  in  all  other 
portions  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  We  do  not  in  the  least  want 
to  have  an  extra  helping  of  sausage  (Extrattmrst)  in  China,  but 
we  ask  for  helping  which  the  others  get." 

With  -  ^%on  of  reducing  the  strength  of  the 
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German  brigade  of  occupation  in  China,  the  Count  said  that 
this  depended  on  the  understanding  between  the  great  Powers 
engaged  in  that  country.  Germany  had  no  political  objection 
to  the  restoration  of  Tien-tsin  to  the  Chinese  authorities ;  she 
had  only  an  interest  in  44  the  assured  progress  of  the  regulation 
of  the  Pei-ho  River — a  work  which  had  been  proceeding  with 
marked  success  under  the  auspices  of  the  European  Provisional 
Government  of  Tien-tsin  " — as  this  was  necessary  for  German 
commerce  and  for  free  communication  between  the  coast  and 
the  Legation  guards  at  Pekin.  It  was  hoped  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  secure  satisfactory  guarantees  from  the  Chinese 
authorities  in  this  respect,  and  the  German  brigade  of  occupa- 
tion would  only  remain  44  so  long  as  was  politically  desirable." 
If  Germany  had  withdrawn  her  troops  prematurely  she  would 
only  have  44  provided  for  others  a  softer  couch  in  China  "  at  her 
expense,  and  44  would  have  been  doing  a  great  favour  to  those 
who  find  it  superfluous  that  Germany  should  also  now  have  a 
word  to  say  in  trans-oceanic  questions." 

Regarding  the  German  garrison  at  Shanghai,  the  Count  said 
that  Germany  had  followed  the  English  precedent  in  order  to 
support,  in  the  most  important  Chinese  emporium  of  trade,  the 
exertions  of  other  Powers  for  maintaining  tranquillity  and  order 
in  the  Yang-tsze  Valley,  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign  trading 
settlements.  Another  object  of  these  exertions  was  to  afford 
support  to  the  policy  of  the  Yang-tsze  Viceroys,  and  the  action 
of  Germany  in  keeping  her  garrison  at  Shanghai,  so  far  from 
being  directed  against  any  other  Power,  had  actually  been  con- 
curred in  by  England.  According  to  the  figures  given  in  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Reichstag,  there  was  at  that  time  in 
China,  apart  from  the  Legation  Guards,  an  English  force  of 
3,200  men,  a  Russian  force  of  600  men,  and  a  German  force  of 
3,030  men.  At  Shanghai  England  had  800,  France  720,  Japan 
450,  and  Germany  800  men.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  stated  to  the  committee  that  the  Government  considered 
a  German  garrison  at  Shanghai  to  be  still  necessary  44  because 
of  the  importance  of  that  base  for  Germany,  as  she  does  not 
possess  any  nearer  base,  like  England  at  Hong-Kong  and  in 
India,  France  in  Tong-king,  Japan  in  the  mother  country,  and 
Russia  in  her  frontier  provinces." 

In  October  Germany,  followed  by  France,  laid  down  the 
following  conditions  for  withdrawing  her  garrison  from  Shang- 
hai :  First,  the  occupation  and  evacuation  of  Shanghai  having 
been  a  joint  one,  Germany  will  also  participate  in  any  subsequent 
occupation.  Secondly,  China  must  agree  not  to  grant  to  any 
other  Power  any  preferential  advantage,  political,  military,  mari- 
time or  economic,  in  the  Yang-tsze  Valley,  the  stipulation  as  to 
economic  advantages  applying  to  States  only,  not  to  individuals. 
Thirdly,  China  must  agree  not  to  grant  to  any  other  Power  the 
right  to  occupy  any  point  on  the  Yang-tsze  River  commanding 
the  river,  whether  above  or  below  Shanghai.    The  second  of 
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these  conditions  having  been  strongly  objected  to  by  England, 
as  it  was  obviously  calculated  to  interfere  with  her  freedom  of 
action  in  the  British  sphere  of  interest  on  the  Yang-tsze,  Ger- 
many abandoned  it,  and  withdrew  her  troops  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Though  showing  little  sympathy  with  the  Chauvinistic 
vapourings  of  the  Pan-Germans,  the  German  Press  continued 
to  display  an  acrimonious  and  ungenerous  spirit  towards  Eng- 
land, especially  on  the  announcement  that  peace  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Boers.  This  result  was  viewed  with  ill- 
concealed  disappointment,  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
Boers,  notwithstanding  their  present  defeat,  would  succeed  at 
some  future  time  in  becoming  paramount  in  what  is  now 
British  South  Africa.  An  appeal  for  better  relations  with  Eng- 
land, organised  by  a  journal  published  in  Berlin  for  the  use  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans  in  Germany,  on  similar  lines  to  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald,  was  signed  by  Professor 
Mommsen  and  other  distinguished  Germans,  but  it  produced 
little  effect,  it  being  evident  that  the  appeal  had  no  force  of 
popular  sentiment  behind  it  One  of  the  causes  of  the  ill-will 
felt  in  Germany  towards  England  was  that  she  was  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  railway,  for  which 
a  concession  had  been  obtained  from  the  Sultan  by  the  German 
Foreign  Office  in  1899  (see  Annual  Register,  1899,  p.  292). 
The  terminus  of  the  railway  was  to  be  at  Koweit,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  land  Turkish  troops 
there  in  1901,  but  this  was  prevented  by  a  British  warship, 
England  having  refused  to  recognise  the  Sultan's  suzerainty 
over  the  Scheik  of  Koweit. 

Considerable  disappointment  was  expressed  by  the  Pan- 
Germans  at  the  refusal  of  the  Emperor  to  receive  the  Boer 
Generals  unless  they  were  introduced  by  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Berlin.  They  were  greeted  with  much  enthusiasm,  however, 
on  their  arrival  in  the  German  capital  on  October  16,  and  a  sum 
of  200,000  marks,  which  had  been  collected  by  the  Boer  Relief 
Association  and  other  kindred  societies,  was  presented  to  them. 
They  were  afterwards  entertained  at  supper,  and  Prince  Herbert 
Bismarck  and  Herr  Liebermann  von  Sonnenberg,  who  had 
called  Mr.  Chamberlain  "  the  most  accursed  scoundrel  on  God's 
earth  "  (see  p.  299),  took  them  to  witness  a  debate  in  the 
Reichstag.  The  whole  demonstration  was  mainly  a  Pan- 
German  one,  and  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck  was  much  ridiculed 
for  having  taken  part  in  it. 

Although  the  Emperor  partly  adopted  the  views  of  the  Pan- 
Germans  in  regard  to  the  Poles,  he  took  every  opportunity 
of  showing  friendliness  to  England  and  to  her  Royal  family. 
In  June  he  placed  King  Edward  d  la  suite  of  the  German  Navy, 
and  in  an  oraer  to  the  fleet  he  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
"  be  always  mindful  of  this  high  honour,  which  at  the  same 
vtime  brings  it  into  closer  relations  with  its  comrades  of  the 
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British  Navy."  In  August  a  monument  of  the  Empress  Fre- 
derick was  unveiled  at  Hamburg  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  family,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  British,  Aus- 
trian, and  American  Ambassadors.  The  Emperor  delivered  an 
eloquent  address  on  this  occasion,  enlarging  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  of  the  late  Empress,  and  describing  the 
many  educational  and  charitable  institutions  which  she  es- 
tablished in  Germany;  and  in  the  following  month  he  invited 
Mr.  Brodrick,  Lord  Roberts,  and  other  distinguished  British 
officers  to  witness  the  manoeuvres  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 
Finally,  in  November  the  Emperor  came  to  England  to  inspect 
his  regiment  (the  1st  Dragoons),  and  to  visit  the  King  at 
Sandringham  on  his  birthday.  The  organ  of  the  German 
bourgeoisie,  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  in  an  article  published  on  this 
occasion  as  to  the  feeling  in  Germany  towards  England,  de- 
clared that  among  those  classes  of  the  population  who  are 
capable  of  political  reflection  and  who  possess  political  signifi- 
cance there  was  no  desire  for  any  but  friendly  relations  with 
England,  and  that  "  no  responsible  politician  in  Germany  would 
even  entertain  the  remote  possibility  of  a  war  with  her  or  would 
desire  her  to  be  defeated  in  a  war  with  any  Power.  A  strong 
England  is  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  European 
equilibrium,  just  as  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  German  Empire 
is  in  the  interest  of  England." 

Shortly  after  the  Emperor's  visit  an  arrangement  was  made 
between  England  and  Germany  for  combined  naval  action 
against  Venezuela  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  their  claims  against 
her,  the  diplomatic  steps  taken  for  that  purpose  having  proved 
unavailing.  The  German  claims  were  on  account  of  injuries 
suffered  by  German  subjects  in  the  civil  wars  of  1898  and  1900, 
and  of  various  sums  amounting  to  1,718,815  bolivars,  or  68,000*., 
stated  to  be  due  on  this  account,  together  with  a  sum  of 
1,875,000/.  claimed  by  the  Diskonto  Gesellschaft  Bank  at  Berlin 
for  arrears  of  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  German  Caracas 
to  Valencia  Railway  Company.  The  war  vessels  of  Venezuela 
were  captured  by  the  English  and  German  ships,  which  after- 
wards blockaded  the  Venezuelan  ports,  and  the  blockade  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  the  year,  pending  the  consideration  of  a 
proposal  for  settling  the  question  by  arbitration. 

The  isolation  in  which  Germany  was  placed  in  Europe  by 
her  high-handed  diplomacy  (see  Annual  Register,  1901,  p. 
281)  eeems  to  have  prompted  her  to  seek  to  enter  into  more 
intimate  relations  with  the  United  States.  Early  in  the  year 
the  semi-official  Press  made  the  startling  announcement  that  so 
far  from  England  having  maintained  a  friendly  attitude  to- 
wards the  United  States  in  the  war  with  Spain,  the  British 
Ambassador,  Lord  Pauncefote,  had  actually  suggested,  in  April, 
1898,  "  a  collective  step  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  in  disapproval 
of  the  American  policy  in  Cuba,"  and  that  "  this  step  was 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  decisive  refusal  of  Germany." 
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A  despatch  from  the  German  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Dr. 
Holleben,  was  published  in  support  of  this  statement,  but  Lord 
Cranborne  clearly  showed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it 
was  totally  devoid  of  foundation,  that  Lord  Pauncefote  did  not 
take  any  initiative  in  the  matter,  and  that  when  the  Foreign 
Office  was  informed  by  him  of  the  proposed  collective  step  of 
the  Powers,  the  British  Government  rejected  the  proposal. 
As  an  illustration,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  attitude  of  Ger- 
many towards  the  United  States  during  the  war,  the  Army  and 
.Vary  Journai  of  New  York  published  a  letter  from  an  American 
naval  officer  who  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Manilla,  stating 
that  the  Spanish  Governor,  General  Augustin,  was  taken  on 
board  by  the  German  warship  Kaiserin  Augusta,  which  proceeded 
with  him  to  Hong-Kong,  although  Admiral  Dewey  had  given 
strict  orders  that  no  vessels  should  leave  the  harbour. 

The  attempt  to  stir  up  ill-feeling  between  England  and  the 
United  States  having  failed,  it  was  hoped  that  the  visit  of  Prince 
Henry,  the  Emperor's  brother,  to  New  York  would  bring  about 
the  desired  rapprochement  betweeu  Germany  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  He  arrived  on  February  '25  ;  at  first  his 
reception  was  somewhat  cold,  but  he  made  a  very  favourable 
impression  by  his  tact,  his  frankness,  and  his  good  manners,  and 
on  returning  to  New  York  from  his  tour  in  the  States  he  was 
greeted  with  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations.  In  his  speech 
at  the  Press  dinner  given  him  at  New  York,  he  described  his 
visit  as  an  act  of  friendship  and  courtesy,  undertaken  with  the 
one  desire  of  promoting  friendlier  relations  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  Should  America  be  willing  to  grasp 
Germany's  hand  she  would  find  it  extended  to  her  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean.  The  visit,  however,  did  not  appear  to  have 
produced  any  effect  from  a  political  point  of  view.  Shortly 
after  the  Emperor  telegraphed  to  President  Roosevelt  that  in 
recognition  of  the  splendid  and  cordial  reception  "  given  to  his 
brother,  and  in  view  of  the  friendly  attitude  maintained  by 
Frederick  the  Great  towards  the  young  American  Republic 
during  the  course  of  her  formation,  he  intended  to  present  a 
statue  of  Frederick  to  the  United  States,  to  he  erected  in  Wash- 
ington." This  singular  gift  could  hardly  be  refused,  though 
both  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States  the  Press  remarked  on 
the  incongruity  of  the  capital  of  a  free  Republic  being  decorated 
with  the  statue  of  an  autocrat  King,  the  author  of  the  partition 
of  Poland. 

The  cordiality  of  the  relations  between  Russia  and  France, 
and  the  rapproci;, :ment  effected  between  France  and  Italy,  were 
viewed  in  Germany  with  some  anxiety,  and  the  Emperor  took 
every  opportunity  of  asserting  his  desire  to  remain  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Governments  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Rome. 
In  1901  he  had  had  *  meeting  with  the  Tsar  in  the  bay  of  Dant- 
zig,  when  the  !*■  '  «n  hi^  way  to  France,  though  his  effu- 
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to  (see  Annual  Register,  1901,  p.  283).  Similarly,  when  the 
Tsar  proceeded  to  France  in  August,  1902,  he  met  him  at 
Reval,  and  it  was  stated  that  a  complete  agreement  was  then 
arrived  at  between  the  two  Emperors  on  the  Polish  question. 

As  regards  Italy  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  Count  Billow  made 
some  characteristic  remarks  in  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  "  The  Triple  Alliance,"  he  said,  "  did  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  good  relations  between  its  partners 
and  other  Powers ;  and  I  would  not  consider  it  right  if  even  a 
small  section  of  the  German  Press  were  to  manifest  a  certain 
disquietude  on  account  of  the  Franco- Italian  arrangements.  In 
a  happy  marriage  the  husband  must  not  get  angry  the  moment 
he  sees  his  wife  having  an  innocent  extra  dance  with  some  one 
else.  The  chief  thing  is  that  she  does  not  run  away  from  him, 
and  she  will  not  run  away  from  him  if  she  finds  that  it  is  with 
him  that  she  is  happiest."  The  Triple  Alliance,  moreover, 
imposed  no  irksome  obligations  upon  the  partners,  such  as  an 
obligation  to  maintain  military  or  naval  forces  at  a  prescribed 
level.  The  Franco-Italian  arrangements  concerning  certain 
Mediterranean  questions  were  not  at  all  contrary  to  the  Triple 
Alliance.  The  situation  to-day  was  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  year  1879,  when  Prince  Bismarck  laid  down  with 
Count  Andrassy  in  the  Austro-German  treaty  the  basis  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  treaty.  At  that  time  Germany  was  only  con- 
ducting a  European  policy.  Her  combinations  did  not  go  be- 
yond the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  To-day  a  foreign  policy 
embraced  ail  the  Great  Powers  and  the  whole  globe.  To-day 
also  the  situation  was  less  strained,  one  main  reason  for  which 
was  that  it  was  recognised  that  for  thirty  years  the  policy  of 
Germany  had  been  steadily  pacific. 

In  conclusion  Count  Bulow  said  :— "  The  objects  of  the  policy 
of  our  day — the  objects  of  Weltpolitik — extend  to  regions  and 
objects  which  are  far  distant  from  the  confines  of  Germany.  I 
would  mention  in  this  connection,  for  example,  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  Persia,  and  East  Asia.  If,  therefore,  the  Triple 
Alliance  is  for  us  no  longer  an  absolute  necessity,  it  still  remains 
in  the  highest  degree  valuable  as  an  augmented  guarantee  of 
peace  and  of  the  status  quo,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  very  useful  ligament  for  uniting  States  which,  by  their  geo- 
graphical situation  and  their  historical  traditions,  are  bound  to 
remain  good  neighbours.  As  for  us — and  with  this  I  will 
conclude — we  must  continue  to  keep  Germany  so  strong  that, 
as  our  friendship  at  present  is  valuable  for  every  one,  our  hostility 
can  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  none." 

The  Count's  statement  that  the  Triple  Alliance  "  is  for  us 
no  longer  an  absolute  necessity  "  produced  some  astonishment 
in  Italy  and  Austria,  where  it  was  a  common  complaint  that 
Germany  alone  profited  by  the  alliance,  the  other  members  of  it 
being  pledged  to  support  her  while  getting  nothing  in  return. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  of  the  Chancellor  with  Sgr.  Prinetti, 
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the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  at  Venice  in  March,  was  regarded  as 
being  to  clear  up  any  possible  misunderstandings  on  this  subject. 
The  entente  cordiale  between  Italy  and  France  had,  indeed,  de- 
prived the  alliance  of  its  chief  value  for  Italy,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  how  far  Germany  could  expect  that  Italy  would  con- 
tinue to  accept  the  obligations  imposed  upon  her  in  certain 
eventualities  of  war  between  France  and  Germany.  The 
alliance,  however,  was  a  protection  for  Italy  against  an  attack 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  it  gave  Italy  a  claim  for  favourable 
treatment  by  Germany  in  regard  to  the  Customs  duties  on 
Italian  produce.  Germany  imported  from  Italy  every  year 
grapes  to  the  value  of  about  2,500,000  marks,  fresh  fruit  of 
1,500,000  marks,  and  flowers  of  1,200,000  marks,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  German  Government  to  yield  to  the  demand 
of  the  Agrarians  for  an  increase  of  the  maximum  duties  on 
these  articles  was  explained  by  the  necessity  of  having  regard 
to  the  interests  of  Germany's  Italian  ally. 

The  Triple  Alliance  was  renewed  at  Berlin  in  June  for  twelve 
years  from  May,  1903.  This  event  produced  great  satisfaction 
in  Germany,  where  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty 
had  disappointed  those  who  had  hoped  that  England  would 
depend  upon  German  support  for  her  policy  in  China,  and  the 
Franco-Italian  agreement  had  made  the  continuation  of  the 
alliance  for  Germany  a  vital  necessity,  as  she  could  not  rely  on 
the  co-operation  of  any  Power  outside  the  alliance.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  only  a  defensive  military  convention,  but  the  Powers 
belonging  to  it  were  by  that  very  fact  united  in  a  solidarity  of 
general  interests  which  prompted  them  to  support  each  other  in 
all  their  political  dealings  abroad. 

In  August  the  King  of  Italy  came  to  Berlin  and  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  by  both  the  people  and  the  Press.  The 
Emperor,  in  proposing  the  Bang's  health,  laid  stress  upon  the 
alliance  which  united  them. 

The  policy  of  Germany  towards  France  and  the  lesser  Powers 
continued  to  be  conciliatory  and  pacific.  The  injudicious  de- 
monstration made  at  Strasburg  by  distinguished  military  and 
ecclesiastical  advocates  of  the  revanche  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  by  the  Germans  of  their  victory  at  Mars-la-Tour  was 
passed  without  notice  by  the  German  authorities,  and  both  on 
this  and  on  other  similar  occasions  the  German  Government 
showed  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  courtesy  towards  France 
which  was  singularly  lacking  in  its  demeanour  towards  England. 
Some  sensation  was  produced  by  the  publication  of  a  book  en- 
titled "  Volks  und  Seewirthschaft,"  by  the  German  Professor 
dnch  openly  advocated  the  eventual  absorption  of 
TnlhuirfJ    fcjLUAna^iidwas  dedicated  to  the  German  Minister 
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Prince  of  Denmark  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  William  at 
Berlin,  which  was  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  relations  between 
the  two  Courts  had  much  improved,  despite  the  memory  of 
Prussia's  annexation  of  North  Schleswig  and  the  restrictions 
placed  on  the  use  of  the  Danish  language  in  that  province. 

In  the  West  Indies  Germany  promptly  punished  the  seizure 
by  the  Haitian  insurgents  of  a  German  merchantman  in  Sep- 
tember while  conveying  arms  for  the  Haitian  Government,  by 
sending  a  cruiser  to  capture  the  war  vessel  which  had  effected 
the  seizure.  The  captain  of  the  insurgent  vessel  then  blew  up 
the  magazine,  and  the  German  cruiser  fired  thirty  shots  into  her 
as  she  was  sinking. 

II.  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

♦ 

In  Austria  no  progress  was  made  in  1902  in  settling  the 
language  question  in  Bohemia,  which  continued  to  block  all 
attempts  at  reasonable  legislation  and  seriously  impeded  the 
development  of  industry  and  trade.  The  truce  which  Dr. 
Korber,  the  Premier,  arranged  in  1901  between  the  leaders  of 
the  various  parties  for  suspending  the  nationality  strife  between 
the  Germans  and  the  Czechs  (see  Annual  Register,  1901,  p. 
288)  was  at  an  end,  and  when  the  Reichsrath  re-assembled 
(Feb.  4)  obstructive  and  disorderly  tactics  were  resumed.  A 
Pan-German  threatened  to  thrash  a  Czech  with  a  dog-whip, 
upon  which  the  latter  sent  for  a  revolver,  and  a  guard  of  the 
more  moderate  men  on  both  sides  had  to  be  organised  to  prevent 
bloodshed.  Another  Pan -German,  the  notorious  Herr  Schonerer, 
concluded  a  speech  with  the  words  :  "  Hurrah  for,  and  God 
save,  the  Hohenzollerns,"  upon  which  other  Pan-Germans  sang 
the  German  national  hymn,  "  Heil  dir  im  Siegeskranz."  These 
treasonable  proceedings  naturally  produced  great  indignation, 
and  Dr.  Kathrein,  a  prominent  German  Clerical,  warmly  repudi- 
ated the  conduct  of  the  Pan-Germans  and  gave  expression  to  the 
loyalty  felt  by  all  Austrians,  without  distinction  of  party  or 
nationality,  to  the  Emperor,  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  their 
country  ;  but  the  President  of  the  House  took  no  steps  in  the 
matter  beyond  calling  Herr  Schonerer  to  order.  Another  in- 
cident which  raised  the  conflict  between  the  nationalities  to 
fever-heat  was  a  proposal  made  by  Count  Sturgkh,  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  German  party,  to  relieve  the  high  school  of  Cilli 
of  education  in  the  Slovene  language,  and  to  transfer  education 
in  that  language  to  some  other  town  where  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  are  of  the  Slovene  nationality,  as  at  Cilli  the  major- 
ity of  the  population  are  German,  though  the  town  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  predominantly  Slovene  district.  This  proposal  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  composed  of  Poles,  Czechs,  and  German 
Clericals,  but  the  Pan-Germans  and  the  so-called  German 
National  party  held  a  number  of  meetings  during  the  Easter 
recess  violently  protesting  against  this  decision.    Several  at- 
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tempts  were  made  by  Dr.  Korber,  the  Premier,  to  bring  about  a 
compromise  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Germans  on  the 
language  question,  but  no  arrangement  was  arrived  at,  the 
Czechs  insisting  that  their  language,  as  well  as  the  German, 
should  be  used  m  all  official  transactions  in  Bohemia,  while  the 
German  party  were  equally  obstinate  in  their  demand  that  in 
the  districts  where  there  is  a  predominantly  German  popula- 
tion the  German  language  only  should  be  officially  recognised. 
The  Pan-Germans  even  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  German 
should  be  the  official  language  of  the  whole  Monarchy,  but  this 
extravagant  pretension  was  not  supported  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  German  party.  The  language  question  continued  to  be  a 
block  to  all  legislation,  and  the  Reichsrath  was  adjourned  for 
the  Christmas  vacation  without  even  having  been  able  to  pass 
a  vote  on  account  for  the  Estimates  of  the  following  year. 

Serious  labour  riots  took  place  at  Trieste  in  February. 
There  were  6,500  men  on  strike,  mostly  stokers  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  Company  and  employes  of  the  great  shipbuilding  firm 
known  as  the  Stabilimento  Technico  Triestino.  The  tramway 
service  and  the  goods  traffic  on  the  railway  lines  were  also 
suspended  owing  to  the  men  employed  having  joined  the  strike  ; 
the  foreign  mails  could  not  leave,  as  work  in  the  harbour  was 
stopped,  and  the  newspapers  ceased  to  appear.  A  state  of 
siege  was  proclaimed  and  the  troops  had  to  use  their  fire- 
arms, when  about  forty  of  the  rioters  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  The  mob  then  bombarded  several  houses,  attacked 
the  governor's  residence,  and  smashed  the  gas-lamps  and  the 
windows  of  inoffensive  tradespeople  in  unprotected  parts  of  the 
town,  thereby  causing  a  general  panic  which  brought  all  business 
to  a  standstill.  Ultimately  the  demand  of  the  men  for  an  eight 
hours'  day,  which  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  was  decided 
in  their  favour,  and  the  riots  ceased,  but  not  until  a  further 
attempt  by  the  mob  to  smash  the  gas-lamps  and  thereby  reduce 
the  town  to  darkness  was  foiled  by  the  troops.  In  August 
labour  riots  also  took  place  in  Eastern  Galicia,  the  peasants 
striking  for  an  increase  of  wages,  and  the  troops  had  to  be 
employed  to  restore  order.  These  riots  were  fomented  by 
Ruthenian  students  and  other  agitators  who  took  this  means 
of  revenging  themselves  on  the  Polish  proprietors  for  the  refusal 
of  the  Galician  diet  and  the  Minister  of  Education  at  Vienna  to 
establish  a  Ruthenian  university,  as  the  Ruthenians  in  Galicia, 
who  form  one-half  of  the  population,  are  so  illiterate  that  it 
is  found  difficult  to  obtain  Ruthenian  professors  even  for  the 
chairs  in  the  university  at  Lemberg  where  education  is  given  in 
the  Ruthenian  language  to  Ruthenian  students. 

In  August  an  Anti-duelling  League  was  formed,  with  local 
branches  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire.  Its  most  imme- 
diate objects  were,  first,  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  protection  of  a  man's  honour  and  reputation,  by 
an  enhancement  of  the  penalties  for  libel,  slander,  abuse  and 
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assault ;  and,  secondly,  to  bring  into  existence  Courts  of 
Honour,  which  would  suffice  to  secure  real  satisfaction  to  the 
injured  party,  and  so  save  him  from  the  temptation  to  seek 
it  by  arms.  Two  leading  jurists  were  commissioned  to  make 
detailed  proposals  for  carrying  out  these  objects,  and  1,500 
prominent  persons,  including  members  of  the  high  aristocracy, 
officials,  politicians,  lawyers  and  authors  signified  their  adher- 
ence to  the  scheme. 

The  party  of  the  Christian  Socialists,  which  was  founded  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Austria  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting the  Anti-Clerical  influence  of  the  Jews  and  the  Social 
Democrats  on  the  poorer  classes,  had  a  great  triumph  in  the 
elections  for  the  provincial  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  which  took 
place  in  November.  The  party  had  during  the  past  ten  years 
been  admirably  organised  and  disciplined,  and  its  triumph  at 
the  elections  greatly  strengthened  the  already  powerful  Clerical 
element  in  the  Austrian  capital.  One  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  party,  Dr.  Lueger,  who  had  formerly  been  the  idol  of  the 
Viennese  (see  Annual  Register,  1896,  p.  278),  but  had  since 
lost  much  of  his  popularity  by  his  maladministration  of  the 
municipality,  caused  a  scene  in  the  Reichsrath  by  his  unman- 
nerly boasting  of  the  victory  of  his  party  and  his  attacks  on  the 
Socialists  for  using  violence  to  compel  the  electors  to  vote  for 
their  candidates. 

The  negotiations  for  the  autonomous  Customs  tariff  and  the 
renewal  of  the  other  commercial  and  economic  arrangements 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  under  the  Ausgleich,  or  dualistic 
compact,  made  in  1867,  which  had  been  postponed  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  were  continued  during  1902,  and  concluded  finally 
by  the  personal  intervention  of  the  Emperor  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  though  they  still  had  to  be  passed  by  the  Austrian  and 


desire  of  the  Hungarians  to  protect  their  agriculture  by  the  im- 
position of  high  duties  upon  raw  material,  while  the  Austrians 
demanded  that  they  should  be  guaranteed  against  alleged  arbi- 
trary interpretations  by  the  Hungarian  authorities  and  the  unfair 
competition  of  a  State-created  Hungarian  industry  supported  by 
subsidies,  remissions  of  taxation,  discriminating  railway  rates, 
etc.,  in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  Customs  Union.  The 
arrangements  now  under  consideration  did  not  directly  affect 
the  political  institutions  of  the  dual  Monarchy,  such  as  the 
dynasty,  the  succession  to  the  Throne,  the  common  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Diplomatic  Service,  or  the  Parliamentary  Delegations 
controlling  the  common  affairs  of  the  Monarchy,  which  are 
based  upon  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the  Ausgleich  or  com- 
promise of  1867-8.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the  political 
part  of  the  arrangement  made  in  1867-8  were  irrevocable  ;  but 
the  Customs  Union  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Bank,  and  the  agreement  as  to  the  proportion  in 
which  the  two  States  contribute  towards  the  common  expendi- 
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ture  were  made  subject  to  periodical  revision.  An  agreement 
on  the  Customs  tariff  and  the  other  mutual  economic  arrange- 
ments of  the  Empire  had  been  effected  between  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Cabinets  so  long  ago  as  1896,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  obstruction  in  the  Reichsrath,  which  overthrew  the 
Badeni  Government  in  the  following  year  (see  Annual  Re- 
gister, 1897,  p.  293),  a  provisional  arrangement  known  as  the 
"  Szell  formula,"  after  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  Premier,  was 
made  for  maintaining  the  status  quo,  subject  to  some  slight  altera- 
tions, with  the  stipulation  that,  if  it  should  prove  impossible  to 
come  to  a  definite  agreement  by  the  end  of  the  year  1902,  both 
halves  of  the  Monarchy  were  to  be  free  to  dissolve  the  Customs 
Union  from  1904,  provided  the  treaty  were  formally  denounced 
before  January  1,  1902.  It  was  denounced  accordingly  by  the 
Austrian  Government,  which  thus  secured  its  liberty  of  action  ; 
and  the  Austrian  Premier  declared  in  the  Reichsrath  that  he 
was  firmly  resolved  either  to  obtain  better  terms  for  Austria 
or  to  put  an  end  to  the  Customs  Union  and  the  other  economic 
arrangements  with  Hungary.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Reichsrath  to  any 
arrangement  which  should  not  place  Austria  on  a  fairer  footing 
in  her  commercial  relations  with  Hungary  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  case,  it  having  been  a  subject  of  universal  complaint 
in  Austria  that  Hungary  was  getting  much  more  than  her  fair 
share  of  the  economic  advantages  of  the  Monarchy. 

In  Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  violent  and  persistent 
attacks  were  made  on  the  dual  system  by  the  Kossuth  party, 
which  seeks  to  sever  all  the  ties  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
Monarchy  with  the  sole  exception  of  that  of  a  common  sover- 
eign ;  and  it  urgently  demanded,  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
realisation  of  its  policy,  that  the  negotiations  for  an  agreement 
between  the  two  Governments  as  to  a  common  tariff  should  be 
broken  off,  and  an  independent  Customs  system  be  established 
in  Hungary.  To  this  the  Hungarian  Premier  replied  that  the 
political  union  with  Austria  was  indissoluble  under  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  and  the  Ausgleich  of  1867,  which  is  the  charter 
of  Hungarian  privileges.  He  also  declared  that  he  was  resolved 
to  control  and,  if  possible,  to  repress,  the  Pan-German  movement, 
of  the  danger  of  which  he  said  he  was  fully  sensible.  This 
movement  had  indeed  assumed  serious  dimensions.  In  April 
the  Pan -Germanic  League  of  Germany  proposed  to  undertake 
a  propagandist  excursion  to  the  German  towns  of  Croatia  and 
Transylvania.  This  plan  elicited  such  strong  protests  on  the 
part  of  the  Magyars  that  it  was  abandoned,  but  agents  of  the 
league  were  very  active  in  spreading  its  doctrines  among  the 
German  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  and  one  of  them,  the  editor 
of  a  German  paper  at  Temesvar,  was  expelled  from  the  country, 
while  several  others  were  condemned  to  imprisonment  by  the 
local  courts. 

The  Kossuth  party  was  very  active  throughout  the  year  in 
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taking  every  opportunity  for  asserting  its  Magyarism  and  claim- 
ing for  the  country  a  position  of  total  independence.  It  raised 
a  storm  on  learning  that  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  was  to 
be  accompanied  on  his  journey  to  London  for  the  Coronation 
by  three  Austrian  equerries  and  only  one  Hungarian,  and  Count 
Goluchowski,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  to  explain 
that  these  gentlemen  were  in  no  sense  representatives  of  the 
Monarchy,  out  had  merely  been  invited  as  part  of  his  suite  by 
the  Archduke,  who  was  the  personal  representative  of  the 
Emperor.  In  November,  again,  there  was  a  long  and  acri- 
monious debate  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  members,  who 
was  also  an  officer  of  the  Reserve,  having  been  summoned  to  a 
military  court  of  inquiry  for  having  taken  part  in  a  public 
demonstration  against  the  playing  of  the  Austrian  National 
Anthem  at  a  Hungarian  national  commemoration ;  and  the 
Minister  of  National  Defence  was  stigmatised  as  "an  Austrian 
Minister  "  for  attempting  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  military 
authorities  in  the  matter,  while  when  the  Government  proposed 
an  increase  of  the  Civil  List  such  unseemly  remarks  were  made 
against  the  Emperor-Kin^  by  the  Kossuth  party  that  the 
veteran  patriot  and  novelist,  Maurus  Jokai,  published  an  in- 
dignant appeal  to  the  people  on  the  subject. 

A  politico-religious  feud  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
members  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Croatia  culminated  in 
September  in  a  serious  riot  at  Agram,  the  capital.  The  people 
of  Croatia  belong  to  the  same  race,  and  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, as  the  people  of  Servia,  but  those  of  them  who  be- 
long to  the  Greek  Church  call  themselves  Servians,  while  the 
Catholics,  who  are  the  majority  of  the  population,  retain  the 
name  of  Croats.  The  latter,  at  the  jubilee  of  a  singing  club, 
addressed  a  telegram  of  homage  to  the  Emperor,  whom  it 
styled  44  the  King  of  Croatia,"  and  a  Belgrade  journal,  whose 
article  was  reproduced  in  the  Servian  organ  at  Agram,  protested 
in  offensive  terms  against  this  appellation,  denying  that  the 
Croatian 8  have  a  separate  nationality,  calling  them  44  a  nation 
of  lackeys,"  and  alleging  that  their  destiny  is  to  be  absorbed  by 
Servia.  A  Catholic  mob  then  attacked  the  Servian  bank,  the 
office  of  the  Servian  newspaper,  and  all  the  Servian  shops  and 
places  of  business,  most  of  which  were  completely  wrecked,  and 
over  a  hundred  persons  were  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 
Similar  outrages  took  place  in  other  Croatian  towns.  Order 
was  only  restored  after  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed  and 
the  troops  reinforced. 

In  December  identical  Sugar  Bills  were  introduced  in  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  Parliaments,  and  they  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  seemed  to  contravene  the  Brussels  Convention. 
In  Article  3  of  these  Bills,  referring  to  alterations  in  the  taxation 
of  sugar  after  the  Convention  has  come  into  force,  power  was 
given  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  grant  the  existing  bounty, 
up  to  the  last  day  in  August  1903,  to  sugar  produced  in  the 
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wtovtry  v. uo^rh  deviled  :  r  error;,  is  stored  »waj, 
ofy.-*l  '.-o^tr  ritir:  -  p- or  prrraJc-  storehouses. 
T:.e  c^*e  a.*o  dea^i  w:;h  tie  ca&e  :•:  f3-;-£  s^rsc  be::^r  taken 
'n:  for  d  0:1^1 . ■vo^^r.pii  ir:  r^st^ad  :•:  r«e:ir  erportei.  In  a 
4..*.^  orr^r^  ex;  .v_  at:  on  appended  w  the  B :_ls.  7"  Tk1  stated,  as 
regarded  Ca/wr  ^  thai,  overprod  jct:-od  i'-ir.^j  the  r»er:od  before 
the  Col  ve::-  o:j  comes  ;'.to  force  fT-O  J  very  pr:  rri,r -j-e.  :i  was 
d**med  rjeoess.ary  to  prevent  :i;-ir.:ar  •;.>n^/:-L^  by  making 
n  po^.r.e  for  the  producer  e:ther  to  tiT'Oi  lie  sujar  kept  in 
bo.^d  or  to  tace  h  out  j or  home  'X'l-^ir  irrespective;}-  of 
the  t  me  fiievi  by  tie  Convention.  By  these  B;J.s  the  bounty 
\o  be  raie^sd  from  1S.<>> A'.MU  kronen  f.r  the  who>  Mon- 
arch? to  :11 ///)<//)  kronen  for  the  period  sp  to  Aurust  31.  1903, 
wj  ih.it  overprod action  dunnc  that  peri  od  was  to  i»e  encouraged. 
For  A  ustro-H  unitarian  sU£rar  production  for  the  home 

market  was  to  be  limited  to  3»>JJ»J  cubit  hundredweight, 
in  accordance  with  the  estimated  consumption  in  Austna- 
Hun^ary,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina.  For  the  present  the  Hun- 
garian Government  had  do  intention  of  reducmii  thr  su^rar  tax, 
beheving  that  a  reduction  wou:d  not  be  appreciably  felt  by  the 
poorer  classes.  In  the  Hungarian  Bilj  the  ad option  of  the  Con- 
vention was  recommended  on  the  ground  that  in  spite  of  some 
economic,  technical,  and  geographical  disadvantages.  Hungarian 
BUgar  would  be  able  successfully  to  face  foreign  competition, 
while  the  abrogation  of  the  premiums  would  both  Lenten  taxa- 
tion and  obviate  overproduction  in  the  sugar  mdustry  itself. 
At  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian Governments,  presided  over  by  an  official  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  two  important  questions  were  discussed.  One  of  these 
wan  the  countervailing  duty  imposed  in  British  India  upon 
Austro-Huogarian  sugar.  Very  strong  feeling  was  expressed, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian  delegates,  as  to  the 
supposed  unfairness  of  this  duty.  It  was  contended  that  the 
calculation  of  the  British  India  authorities  was  made  on  a 
false  basis — namely,  on  the  assumption  that  half  of  the  Austro- 
Hunganan  production  is  consumed  at  home.  This  was  said 
to  be  incorrect,  the  amount  exported  being  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  the  domestic  consumption.  Austro-Hungarian 
experts  have  calculated  that  the  advantage  derived  through 
tbe  cartel  on  exported  sugar  did  not  amount  to  quite  two 
crowns,  or  about  2f.,  per  quintal.  Thus  the  countervailing 
duty  of  10|f.  exceeded  this  advantage  by  about  eight  crowns, 
and  was  alleged  to  be  practically  prohibitive.  Austria-Hungary 
was  by  far  the  greatest  sufferer  from  this  impost,  having  the 
largest  export  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  profit.  The 
Convention  was  adopted  by  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  and  it 
was  put  down  as  the  first  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament  after  the  new  year. 

The  German  Customs  tariff  scheme,  the  extravagances  of 
the  Pan-Ge^ans,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Poles  in  Prussia 
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had  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  the  relations  between  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary.  The  serious  injury  which  would  be 
caused  to  Austrian  and  Hungarian  agriculture  by  the  high 
duties  on  agricultural  products  laid  down  in  the  proposed  tariff 
led  even  the  Austrian  Germans  and  the  Hungarians,  hitherto 
the  most  steadfast  advocates  of  the  alliance  with  Germany,  to 
the  conclusion  that  Germany  alone  reaped  any  benefits  from  that 
Alliance,  while  the  Austrian  Slavs,  who  form  the  majority  of  the 
population,  were  deeply  irritated  by  the  Pan-Gemian  agitation 
and  the  speech  of  the  German  Emperor  at  Marienburg  (see 
p.  283).  In  Hungary,  too,  it  was  seen  that  Pan-Germanism 
was  a  far  greater  peril  to  the  Monarchy  than  Pan- Slavism,  as  the 
latter  was  losing  much  of  its  influence — in  consequence  of  the 
growing  recognition  by  each  Slavonic  nationality  of  its  own  po- 
litical traditions  and  aspirations  apart  from  those  of  the  others — 
and  did  not  attempt  any  propaganda  in  non-Slavonic  countries, 
while  Pan-Germanism  had,  in  every  country  where  Germans 
had  settled,  a  nucleus  for  spreading  its  propaganda  among  the 
other  populations.  The  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
accordingly  received  with  some  dissatisfaction,  and  when  Count 
Biilow  came  to  Vienna  in  April  to  make  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements, the  complete  absence  of  the  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  friendship  for  Germany  which  took  place  on  former 
similar  occasions  was  very  striking.  "Our  Monarchy  and 
Italy,"  said  one  of  the  leading  Hungarian  papers  on  this 
occasion,  "  have  nothing  to  show  for  this  alliance  but  enormous 
material  sacrifices  and  no  profit."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Triple  Alliance  had  not  been  renewed,  the  Austro-German 
Alliance  concluded  in  1879  for  an  indefinite  period  would  have 
remained  in  force,  and  even  the  Triple  Alliance  was  considered 
a  better  arrangement  for  Austria-Hungary  than  that  she  should 
be  left  alone  in  alliance  with  Germany.  As  the  relations  with 
that  Power  became  cooler,  those  with  Russia  grew  more  cordial. 
The  visit  paid  by  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  to  the  Tsar, 
and  the  conference  held  at  Vienna  between  Counts  Lamsdorf 
and  Goluchowski  in  December,  on  the  Macedonian  question 
(see  p.  325),  were  regarded  as  a  revival  of  the  Austro-Russian 
rapprochement  effected  by  Count  Goluchowski  at  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1897  (see 
Annual  Register,  1897,  p.  297),  which  had  been  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  present  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the 
Tsar  to  Prince  Nicolas  of  Montenegro  and  the  return  of  King 
Milan  to  Belgrade.  With  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  Austria- 
Hungary's  relations  were  somewhat  strained  by  the  Italian 
agitation  in  Albania  and  the  disorders  at  Trieste,  by  the  dis- 
appointment produced  in  Austria  by  her  having  been  omitted 
from  the  round  of  visits  made  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  Berlin,  and  by  the  withdrawal  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  the  clause  in  the  commercial  treaty  with  Italy  providing 
ior  a  specially  low  duty  on  Italian  wines. 
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Count  Goluchowski  made  his  annual  statement  on  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Monarchy  in  May.  Referring  to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
he  said  it  would  44  continue  to  pursue  the  pacific  end  to  which  it 
owed  its  origin,"  and  that  it  would  do  this  44  with  all  the  greater 
confidence  as  according  to  the  declarations  repeatedly  made  by  the 
competent  authorities  as  to  the  no  less  pacific  objects  of  the  Dual 
Alliance  it  must  regard  the  latter  as  a  highly  valuable  complement 
and  assistance  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  task."  The  idea  which 
had  given  rise  to  these  political  arrangements  had,  he  continued, 
proved  very  valuable  in  its  practical  application,  and  had  promptly 
succeeded  44  in  developing  into  a  system  which  was  extended  to 
extra-European  questions."  As  an  example  of  this  he  cited  the 
treaty  between  England  and  Japan,  "which  had  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  understanding  between  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  both  of  them  constituting  agreements  dominated  by 
the  same  conservative  spirit  as  had  led  to  the  Triple  Alliance." 
The  advantage  of  these  international  arrangements  44  was  em- 
phasised by  the  fact  that  they  did  not  exclude  in  the  slightest 
degree  special  agreements  between  individual  Powers  as  to- 
specific  interests  which  affected  them  alone,"  as  was  shown 
44  by  the  confidential  relations  now  existing  between  Italy  and 
France  and  by  the  thoroughly  satisfactory  development  of 
Austria-Hungary's  relations  with  Russia  in  consequence  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  agreement  of  1897  " — a  development  which  was 
"  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  that  had  of  late  appeared 
in  the  political  sphere,  as  it  had  checked  perils  which  caused 
permanent  anxiety  on  the  Continent."  "  The  so-called  prestige 
policy  in  the  Balkans,"  the  Minister  said,  had  been  put  an  end 
to  by  the  St.  Petersburg  agreement,  44  the  principal  stipulation 
of  which  was  that  neither  party  should  undertake  or  tolerate 
anything  calculated  to  disturb  the  mutual  equality  of  their  posi- 
tions in  the  Near  East.  All  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  various  Balkan  States  was,  therefore,  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  with  a  view  not  only  to  depriving  them  of  all  prospect 
of  playing  off  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  against  each  other, 
but  also,  as  far  as  possible,  to  preventing  the  creation  of  spheres 
of  influence  which  would  only  increase  the  sources  of  friction 
between  the  two  Powers."  The  44  warning  given  to  the  Balkan 
States  by  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  "  with  regard  to  the 
troubles  in  Macedonia  44  had  so  far  greatly  contributed  to  prevent 
the  danger  from  becoming  acute,"  but  the  situation  in  that  part 
of  the  world  still  44  bore  a  very  unpleasant  aspect,  and  had  to  be 
constantly  dealt  with  by  the  two  Cabinets  chiefly  interested, 
those  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
lead  to  a  catastrophe."  As  regarded  Turkey  the  Minister  recog- 
nised her  preparedness  to  deal  with  the  difficulty,  but  solemnly 
warned  her  against  pursuing  the  repression  of  disturbances 
beyond  what  might  be  required  for  the  restoration  of  order,  and 
he  dwelt  44  on  the  necessity  of  substituting  for  the  present  mal- 
administration a  system  based  on  justice  and  humanity,  which 
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alone  would  render  the  population  proof  against  agitation  coming 
from  outside."  Representations  to  the  Porte  in  that  sense  had 
been  "repeatedly  and  even  recently  made  in  agreement  with  the 
Russian  Government,"  and  "  a  somewhat  similar  warning  "  had 
been  addressed  to  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  "who  were  urged  to 
keep  their  turbulent  elements  in  check  in  order  not  to  lay  them- 
selves open  to  the  suspicion  of  wanting  to  create  complications.'* 

CHAPTER  III. 

I.  RUSSIA. 

The  year  1902  was  chiefly  remarkable  in  Russia  for  the 
alarming  spread  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  by  which  it 
became  clear  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  social, 
economic,  and  political  fabric  of  the  Empire  was  undermined. 
No  disturbances,  indeed,  occurred  which  could  not  be  easily 
suppressed  by  the  employment  of  soldiery  if  the  latter  were  en- 
tirely to  be  relied  on.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  there  began  to 
be  symptoms  of  indisposition  on  the  part  of  existing  Russian 
troops  to  use  their  weapons  for  the  suppression  of  popular 
movements ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  evident  that  the 
classes  from  whom  the  Army  was  for  the  most  part  annually 
replenished  were  becoming  increasingly  subjected  to  revolu- 
tionary influences.  The  principal  active  agents  in  the  diffusion 
of  those  influences  were  university  students  and  the  members 
of  the  liberal  professions — teachers,  doctors,  barristers  and  the 
like ;  but  also,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  circular  issued  in  June 
by  M.  Plehve,  the  recently  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
much  use  was  made  of  clever  and  energetic  peasants,  who  were 
first  trained  in  courses  of  instruction  in  sociology  and  in  such 
subjects  as  the  history  of  political  and  economic  movements  and 
then  sent  forth  to  carry  on  an  anti-Governmental  propaganda 
among  their  fellows.  How  widely  diffused  the  revolutionary 
leaven  was  among  persons  with  a  moderate  amount  of  educa- 
tion was  curiously  illustrated  by  a  statement  made  by  the 
same  Minister  to  the  Tsar,  setting  forth  the  serious  amount  of 
mischief  done  by  persons  temporarily  engaged  by  the  Zemstvos,  or 
provincial  representative  assemblies,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
agricultural  and  other  statistics.  Many  such  persons,  it  was 
said,  used  their  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  peasantry 
for  the  very  injurious  object  of  spreading  aspirations  for  the 
subversion  of  the  existing  order  of  things.  This  statement 
so  much  impressed  the  Emperor  that  he  sanctioned  the  issue  of 
orders  forbidding  the  collection  of  statistics  in  twelve  provinces 
and  also  in  any  other  rural  districts  where  the  governors  might 
consider  that  the  work  of  the  statisticians  was  undesirable  in 
the  interests  of  public  order.  It  must  be  added  that  even  the 
clergy,  the  strongest  bulwark  of  Russian  autocracy,  were  be- 
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ginning  to  be  penetrated  with  revolutionary  opinions.  These 
were  found  to  be  prevalent  in  various  ecclesiastical  seminaries, 
and  that  at  Odessa  was  in  consequence  closed. 

With  regard  to  the  numerous  disturbances  of  a  revolutionary 
character  which  occurred  only  a  few  representative  examples 
can  be  here  recorded.  In  February  some  400  students  of  the 
University  of  Moscow,  many  of  whom  were  armed  with  knives 
and  revolvers,  seized  the  academic  buildings,  singing  revolu- 
tionary songs  and  waving  red  flags,  and  erected  barricades  to 
oppose  the  troops  sent  against  them.  They  were  all  captured 
and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.  In  March  a 
demonstration  took  place  in  the  Nevsky  Prospect,  the  main  street 
of  St.  Petersburg,  which  had  been  organised  by  committees 
of  students  and  working-men  acting  in  co-operation.  They 
had  circulated  thousands  of  proclamations,  inviting  all  who 
approved  of  the  demand  for  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  Press,  of 
association,  and  for  individual  freedom,  to  assemble  in  front  of 
the  Kazan  Cathedral.  In  notices  sent  by  the  committees  to 
the  officers  of  troops  quartered  in  the  capital,  requesting  them 
not  to  order  the  soldiers  to  use  their  weapons  against  the 
demonstrationists,  it  was  stated  that  the  gathering  was  de- 
signed merely  as  a  peaceful  expression  of  national  demands, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  officers  were  urged  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  '*  Decabrists,"  the  officers  who  attempted  by 
an  armed  rising  to  secure  a  constitution  at  the  accession  of  the 
Tsar  Nicholas  I.  The  demonstration  was  dispersed  by  the 
police,  many  of  the  people  being  wounded  and  some  killed. 
Similar  demonstrations  took  place  in  other  towns,  and — which 
was  of  very  grave  significance — at  the  small-arms  factory  at 
Tula  soldiers  who  were  ordered  to  fire  on  some  strikers  refused 
to  do  so,  and  mutinied  when  the  officer  in  charge  attempted  to 
secure  obedience  by  cutting  down  oue  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers.  From  Moscow  also  a  Grenadier  regiment  was  re- 
moved because  it  was  said  it  could  not  be  trusted  to  fire  on  the 
people  in  case  of  need.  The  earlier  months  of  the  year  were 
also  marked  by  several  murderous  attacks  on  high  officials. 
The  life  of  M.  Trepoff.  the  chief  of  tbe  Moscow  police,  was 
twice  unsuccessfully  attempted  in  the  spring.  M.  Sipiaguine, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  murdered  by  an  ex-student 
of  KierT.  He  had  been  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the 
policy  of  conciliation  towards  the  students  recommended  by 
General  Vannovsky,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ^see 
Annual  Register,  P.H)1.  p.  '*.Vo.  and  his  assassination  excited 
little  public  indignation  and  was  eveu  openly  rejoiced  over  by 
many  persons.  He  was  succeeded  as  Minister  of  the  Interior 
by  M.  de  Plehve,  Secretary  of  State  for  Finland,  an  official 
with  a  high  reputation  for  "energy,  tact,  aud  strength  of  char- 
acter, and  at  the  same  time  General  Vannovsky  resigned  his 
post. 

Serious  agrarian  riots  took  place  in  April  in  the  provinces  of 
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Poltava  and  Kharkoff,  the  workmen  on  some  of  the  estates  there 
combining  with  the  peasantry  to  sack  the  houses  of  some  of 
the  proprietors  before  the  troops  could  be  brought  in  to  restore 
order.  In  these  regions  the  disorders  were  ingeniously  stimu- 
lated by  the  circulation  of  absurd  rumours  that  the  Tsar  had 
commanded  the  distribution  among  the  peasants  of  the  lands 
left  to  the  nobles  after  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  These 
reports  obtained  so  much  credence  among  the  peasantry  that 
in  several  cases  they  formed  committees  under  the  communal 
officials,  who  required  the  landowners  to  vacate  their  land, 
which  they  proceeded  to  redistribute,  leaving  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres  to  each  proprietor.  Considerable  and  destructive  rioting 
occurred  on  the  authoritative  denial  of  the  reports  which  had 
led  to  these  proceedings.  Economic  causes,  however,  were  to 
a  very  great  extent  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  revolu- 
tionary agitation.  A  series  of  bad  harvests  had  produced  a 
grave  contraction  of  the  means  of  livelihood  among  the  masses 
of  the  rural  population,  and  in  the  course  of  1902  an  industrial 
crisis,  advancing  in  severity  as  the  months  went  on,  was  felt  all 
over  the  Empire.  Once  prosperous  firms  were  compelled  to 
reduce  their  output  and  discharge  many  of  their  workmen  and, 
in  the  south  and  south-east  particularly,  numerous  industrial 
undertakings,  which  had  been  partly  financed  from  abroad, 
either  closed  altogether  or  came  into  the  hands  of  official  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Government  were  great  indeed,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  they  by  no  means  sought  to  meet 
them  by  merely  repressive  measures.  In  Moscow,  for  example, 
the  police  adopted  a  friendly  attitude  towards  the  mill  hands 
and  ironworkers.  They  were  encouraged  not  only  to  form 
friendly  societies,  but  to  discuss  their  grievances  among  them- 
selves, and  the  Governor,  the  Grand  Duke  Serge,  promised  a 
deputation  of  working-men  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  conditions  of  labour,  and  even  himself  at- 
tended an  open-air  meeting  which  they  held.  The  authorities 
also  sought  to  induce  the  masters  to  make  various  concessions 
to  their  employes.  This  policy  of  conciliation,  however,  had 
only  a  temporary  appearance  of  success.  The  workmen  pressed 
plainly  impossible  demands,  and  the  masters  were  little  disposed 
to  make  even  moderate  concessions.  The  former  fell  back 
under  the  influence  of  revolutionary  agitators,  and  conspiracies 
and  numerous  arrests  ensued. 

To  mitigate  the  distress  in  the  rural  districts  the  Council  of 
State  remitted  a  very  large  amount  of  the  arrears  of  taxation 
due  from  the  peasants,  and  sanctioned  a  law  freeing  the  village 
communes  from  their  joint  responsibility  for  the  taxes  of  their 
members.  A  Government  commission  was  issued  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  protracted  depression  of  agriculture.  It  ob- 
tained many  more  or  less  plausible  explanations  from  persons  of 
greater  or  less  authority.    The  indolence  and  ignorance  of  the 
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peasants,  their  irrational  and  exhausting  methods  of  farming ; 
the  working  of  the  mir,  or  village  commune  system,  in  respect 
of  its  allotment  and  re-allotment  of  land ;  the  starving  of  agri- 
culture and  of  the  means  of  promoting  its  improvement  by 
educational  agencies,  through  M.  de  Witte's  policy  of  artificially 
stimulating  manufactures,  were  all  dwelt  upon.  District  com- 
mittees of  inquiry  were  also  appointed  by  the  Commission, 
formed  from  the  nobility  and  the  members  of  the  Zcmstvos. 
These  bodies,  with  much  unanimity,  recommended  that  the 
peasants  should  be  liberated  from  the  control  of  the  mir,  that 
the  powers  of  the  Zcmstvos  should  be  increased,  and  that 
measures  of  judicial  and  educational  reform  should  be  under- 
taken. Such,  indeed,  was  the  energy  shown  by  the  district  com- 
mittees, technically  appointed  to  aid  the  inquiry  into  agricultural 
depression,  that,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  October  issued  a 
circular  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  instructing  them  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  discussion  of  politics  by  the  committees.  M. 
Stakhovitch,  Marshal  of  Nobility  for  the  province  of  Orel,  and 
ex-officio  chairman  of  one  of  these  committees,  refused  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  circular,  but  two  committee  members  were 
banished  for  having  suggested  political  reforms. 

.  The  Tsar  in  the  summer  and  autumn  addressed  himself  in 
various  ways  to  the  students  and  to  the  peasants,  to  the  rural 
nobility,  and  to  the  Zcmstvos.  To  the  first  two  classes  his 
utterances  had  a  note  of  sternness,  but  also  of  paternal  concern. 
All  interests  involved  in  the  agricultural  districts  were  assured 
that  the  Emperor  was  considering  how  best  to  help  their  real 
needs ;  but  the  Zcmstvos  were  warned  against  ambitions  for 
wider  administrative  powers. 

Some  new  regulations  for  the  so-called  Volunteer  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea,  to  remain  in  force  until  1912,  were  published 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Under  these  regulations  600,000 
roubles  a  year  was  to  be  contributed  by  the  State  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  fleet,  in  consideration  of  which  it  was  to  keep 
up  a  regular  service  between  Russia  and  the  Far  East  and  in 
general  to  co-operate  in  the  development  of  Russian  commerce. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  decided  to  grant  from  Government 
funds  for  every  steamship  built  in  Russia  of  Russian  materials, 
according  to  the  rules  established  by  Lloyd's  Register  for  ships 
of  the  first  class,  an  advance  towards  the  expenses  of  half  the 
value  of  the  vessel,  to  be  repaid  in  annual  instalments  within 
a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty  years.  The  Ministry  further 
offered  to  insure  all  such  vessels  for  two-thirds  of  their  value 
at  an  annual  premium  of  2  per  cent.  only.  These  privileges, 
besides  the  subsidy  of  63,000/.  a  year  which  it  is  to  receive 
for  military  service  in  time  of  war,  when  its  ships  are  to  be 
used  for  transporting  nearly  200,000  officers  and  men,  were  ac- 
corded to  the  Russian  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  the  special 
vessels  to  be  constructed  for  the  new  line  between  Odessa 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.    A  central  administrative  department 
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was  also  established  for  the  control  of  Russia's  commercial 
marine  and  "  the  emancipation  of  Russia  from  dependence  on 
foreign  undertakings  and  foreign  commercial  fleets."  The  new 
department  was  to  have  the  control  of  harbours  as  well  as  of 
shipping,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailovitch,  the 
most  hard-working  commander  in  the  Russian  Navy,  was  ap- 
pointed its  chief. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Russian  Government  to 
promote  commercial  relations  with  England.  Facilities  of  all 
kinds  were  accorded  to  exporters  of  butter,  eggs,  meat  and 
poultry,  and  to  the  agricultural  classes  for  cultivating  wheat 
and  maize  for  the  English  market,  instead  of  the  rye  and  barley 
hitherto  exported  to  Germany,  which  under  the  new  Gennan 
tariff  were  to  be  subject  to  almost  prohibitive  Customs  duties. 
The  cultivation  of  maize  had  more  than  doubled  since  1883, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  ultimately  take  the  place  of 
the  rye  hitherto  grown  for  export. 

In  March  Colonel  Grimm,  an  officer  on  the  general  staff  of 
the  army  at  Warsaw,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  betraying  to 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  the  contents  of  certain  schemes 
of  mobilisation  and  plans  of  fortresses,  and  also  of  the  scheme 
for  the  concentration  of  Russian  troops  on  the  Narva-Bug  Rail- 
way line  in  case  of  an  invasion  by  Germany.  The  accused 
confessed  his  guilt,  saying  that  he  had  been  induced  to  betray 
these  schemes  by  a  prominent  officer  of  the  German  general 
staff  whom  he  had  met  at  Wiesbaden,  and  that  the  total  sum 
he  had  received  for  this  information,  which  he  had  been  com- 
municating during  the  past  three  years,  was  300,000  roubles. 
He  was  condemned  to  military  and  civil  degradation,  twelve 
years'  hard  labour  on  the  Island  of  Sakhalin,  and  subsequent 
banishment  for  life. 

In  Finland  the  people  continued  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  the  attempts  of  the  Government  to  deprive  them 
of  their  ancient  national  privileges.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
munes refused  to  elect  members  to  the  Conscription  Boards 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  levy  of  recruits 
in  the  spring,  and  the  orders  given  to  the  clergy  to  read  out 
from  their  pulpits  the  new  military  service  edict  (see  Annual 
Register,  1899,  p.  307)  were  in  most  of  the  parishes  not  carried 
out.  Heavy  fines,  amounting  in  one  case  to  14,000  roubles, 
were  imposed  upon  the  recalcitrant  communes,  but  without 
effect.  At  Helsingfors,  out  of  857  men  summoned  to  the  levy  of 
recruits,  only  fifty-six  obeyed  the  summons,  the  remainder  stay- 
ing away  as  a  demonstration  against  the  military  service  edict. 
The  Cossacks  were  ordered  out,  and  they  charged  the  public  in 
the  Senate  Square  and  the  adjoining  streets,  using  their  knouts 
indiscriminately  and  knocking  down  those  who  could  not  escape. 
Some  offered  resistance,  and  several  men  on  both  sides  were 
wounded.  Altogether  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of 
the  country  called  to  the  colours  refused  to  serve.    In  October 
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the  Finnish  Senate  was  placed  by  an  Imperial  edict  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Russian  Governor-General,  whereby 
the  last  vestige  of  the  autonomy  of  the  country  was  destroyed. 
The  people,  however,  were  determined  to  refuse  to  recognise  the 
recent  unconstitutionally  enacted  measures  as  binding  in  law. 
In  the  middle  of  November  a  meeting  was  convened  at  Helsing- 
fors,  at  which  there  were  235  persons  present  from  all  parts  of 
Finland,  the  rural  districts  especially  being  largely  represented. 
About  half  the  number  were  peasant  farmers,  and  there  were 
also  representatives  of  the  labouring  class.  A  great  many  of  those 
present  had  been  members  for  one  or  more  sessions  of  the  Finnish 
Diet.  The  principal  resolution  carried  at  this  meeting  was  as 
follows :  "  That  this  assembly  considers  it  imperative,  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  political  and  national  existence,  to  continue 
everywhere,  unswervingly,  and  until  legal  conditions  are  restored 
to  the  country,  the  passive  resistance  against  all  measures  con- 
flicting with,  or  calculated  to  abolish,  our  fundamental  laws." 

The  new  Governor  of  Russian  Poland,  General  Tchertkoff, 
did  not  continue  the  conciliatory  policy  of  his  predecessor,  Prince 
Imeritynski,  but  reverted  to  the  methods  of  Russification  prac- 
tised by  General  Gourko,  though  with  more  moderation  and  a 
greater  regard  for  the  national  feeling  of  the  Polish  people. 
The  persecution  of  Polish  children  in  Prussia  caused  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy  for  the  Poles  to  be  manifested  in  Russia,  and 
the  deputation  of  Russian  officers  who  accompanied  the  Emperor 
William  when  he  visited  Posen  showed  so  much  friendliness  to 
the  P6les  as  to  give  considerable  offence  to  the  Germans. 

In  July  a  note  was  addressed  by  M.  Witte,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  to  the  Governments  which  took  part  in  the  Brussels 
Conference,  suggesting  that  another  conference  should  be  as- 
sembled to  consider  the  influence  of  trusts,  syndicates,  and  cartels 
on  the  international  market,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
counteract  their  evil  effects.  He  admitted  that  bounties  in 
general,  and  sugar  bounties  in  particular,  could  not  be  defended, 
declared  that  the  Russian  system  had  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  bounty,  and  maintained  that  the  action  of  the  syndicates  in 
the  sugar  trade  constituted  a  greater  difficulty  than  the  actual 
bounties.  No  effect  was  given  to  this  suggestion,  which  was 
generally  regarded  as  impracticable.  Russia  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  Brussels  Conference,  and  her  claim  to  be  relieved  from 
the  countervailing  duties  provided  by  the  Conference  on  the 
ground  that  such  duties  would  be  a  breach  of  the  commercial 
treaties  she  had  concluded  with  the  Powers  on  the  principle  of 
"  the  most  favoured  nations  "  was  not  recognised  as  valid. 

The  Russo-Chinese  Treaty  with  regard  to  Manchuria  having 
been  withdrawn  (see  Annual  Register,  1901,  p.  301),  a  con- 
vention was  signed  in  place  of  it  on  April  8.  Under  this 
instrument  the  Tsar  agreed  (Article  1)  that  Chinese  authority 
should  be  re-established  in  Manchuria,  which  was  to  remain 
41  an  integral  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire."    "  On  resuming 
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possession  of  sovereign  and  administrative  powersin  Manchuria," 
the  Chinese  Government  undertook  (Article  2)  "strictly  to 
observe  the  stipulations  of  the  contract  with  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank  of  August  27,  1896,"  and,  in  particular,  guaranteed  the 
protection  of  the  railway  and  staff  and  of  all  Russian  subjects 
living  in  Manchuria  and  their  enterprises.  Russia,  in  return, 
consented,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  trouble  whatever,  and 
no  obstacle  interposed  by  the  conduct  of  other  Powers,  to 
withdraw  gradually  all  Russian  troops  from  Manchuria,  the 
withdrawal  beginning  with  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
Moukden  province,  which  would  be  evacuated  within  six 
months,  and  to  be  entirely  completed  within  eighteen  months 
from  the  signature  of  the  Convention.  Under  Article  3  it  was 
mutually  undertaken  that,  pending  the  withdrawal  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  the  local  military  authorities  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments should  respectively  be  instructed  to  "  agree  together  in 
order  to  fix  the  number  and  determine  the  military  stations  of 
the  Chinese  troops  in  Manchuria."  China  would  "not  increase 
the  number  beyond  that  arranged,  which  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  exterminate  the  brigands  and  pacify  the  country."  After 
the  Russian  withdrawal  China  would  "duly  inform"  Russia  of 
any  proposed  increase  in  the  number  of  her  troops  in  Man- 
churia. For  police  duties  and  the  maintenance  of  order  "  in  the 
interior  outside  the  territory  ceded  to  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  Company,"  a  Chinese  gendarmerie  "  exclusively  con- 
sisting of  Chinese  subjects,"  might  be  raised.  Under  Article  4 
Russia  consented  to  restore  the  Shan-hai-kwan,  Niu-chwang,  Sin- 
min-ting  Railway,  on  the  understanding  that  China  alone  would 
guard  it,  and  would  not  permit  any  foreign  Power  to  occupy  the 
country  restored  by  Russia.  The  railway,  it  was  added,  should 
be  completed  and  worked  according  to  the  Anglo-Russian  agree- 
ment of  April  16,  1899,  and  according  to  the  railway  contract 
with  a  private  company  of  September  28,  1898,  China  strictly 
observing  the  obligations  of  the  company  not  to  take  possession 
of  this  railway  nor  to  part  with  it  in  any  way.  Any  railway  ex- 
tensions in  South  Manchuria  by  China  should  only  be  under- 
taken after  an  accord  with  Russia.  And  Russia  should  be 
reimbursed  for  her  expenses  in  the  restoration  and  prolonged 
working  of  the  railway. 

It  was  held  by  well-informed  observers  that  while,  on  the 
face  of  it,  this  Convention  restored  Manchuria  to  China,  its 
provisions  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  railway  would 
really  give  Russia  a  hold  over  the  country  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Russia  also  attempted  to  secure  under  another  guise  the  exclu- 
sive railway  and  mining  privileges  in  Manchuria,  which  she 
had  stipulated  for  herself  in  the  treaty  of  the  previous  year,  by 
a  secret  agreement  granting  those  privileges  to  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank ;  but  this  manoeuvre  was  foiled  by  the  protests 
of  the  United  States,  England  and  Japan.  The  announcement 
of  the  agreement  concluded  by  the  two  latter  Powers  for  main- 
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taining  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Empires 
of  China  and  Korea,  and  securing  equal  opportunities  therein 
for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations,  elicited  an  official 
declaration  from  Russia  and  Frar.oe  weicomir.s:  the  principles 
affirmed  by  the  treaty,  but  reserving  to  themselves  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rnear:-  of  protecting  their  interests  in  certain 
eventualities  <see  p.  3->5>.  This  declaration  was  regarded  in 
Russia  as  specially  important,  because  it  showed  that  the 
Franco- Russian  alliance  bound  the  two  Powers  to  act  in 
concert  in  the  Far  East  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile  Manchuria  was  beir.g  rapidly  transformed  into 
what  was  virtually  a  Russian  province.    Every  city  and  every 
road  of  importance  was  commanded  by  the  railway." and  the  so- 
called  evacuation  became  in  point  of  fact  the  c  ncentration  of 
the  Russian  army  of  occupation  along  the  railway  line.  Niu- 
chwang,  Moukden,  Liau-yang,  and  Kirin  thus  remained  under 
the  immediate  control  of  powerful  Russian  forces,  stationed  at 
a  few  days'  march  from  their  walls,  and  permanent  barracks  for 
them  had  been  built  at  the  most  important  stations.  Under 
the  superintendence  of  Russian  engineers  and  architects  whole 
cities,  with  ek-ctric  light,  water  supply,  parks,  and  reading- 
rooms,  had  been  built  and  inhabited  by  Russian  immigrants. 
Harbin,  which  was  a  collection  of  mud  huts  in  1697.  had  become 
a  Russian  city  of  9.000  inhabitants,  and  both  the  railway  and 
the  steam  navigation  on  the  waterways,  and  all  the  forts, 
arsenals,  and  magazines  were  entirely  in  Russian  hands.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  counteract  the  influence  of  British  and  Ger- 
man traders.    A  commercial  bureau  was  opened  at  Harbin,  the 
centre  of  the  Manchurian  trade,  with  the  object  of  supplanting 
them  by  traders  from  Russia.     M.  Witte.  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  proceeded  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  country  and 
the  adjoining  districts  in  November,  and  initiated  a  number  of 
reforms.    He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  new  sea-port  of 
Dalny,  near  Port  Arthur,  which  had  cost  an  immense  sum, 
was  practically  of  little  use,  owing  to  the  disadvantages  of  the 
site,  and  that  the  principal  harbour  of  Russia  in  Northern  Asia 
should  be  Vladivostok,  where  a  commercial  school  and  naviga- 
tion classes  were  to  be  established.     Goods  imported  from 
China,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  were  to  be  free  of  duty,  and 
goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  generally  were  to  be  trans- 
shipped without  Customs  examination.    Vladivostok  had  been 
almost  ruined  by  the  heavy  duties  charged  there  and  by  the 
competition  of  Dalny,  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  above  measures 
to  restore  it  to  its  former  prosperity. 

In  Persia  Russia  pursued  the  same  methods  for  increasing 
her  influence  and  establishing  a  monopoly  for  her  commerce  as 
she  had  practised  wjgl  such  success  in  Manchuria.  During  the 
visit  of  the  Shav  ^Petersburg  in  September  it  was  stated 
that  the  oppc  **ken  for  making  further  arrange- 
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his  health  proposed  by  the  Tsar,  said  that  he  hoped  "  the  ties 
which  unite  the  two  countries,  and  which  are  already  so  firm, 
will  be  drawn  still  closer  than  they  have  been  in  the  past."  A 
new  loan  of  10,000,000  roubles,  under  the  designation  of  "  the 
Persian  Gold  Loan  of  the  year  190-2,"  was  taken  up  for  the 
Persian  Government  by  the  Discount  and  Loan  Bank  of  Persia 
under  the  authority  of  Russia,  in  addition  to  the  loan  of  1900 
(see  Annual  Register,  1900,  p.  327),  on  the  security  of  the 
same  Customs  receipts  as  those  pledged  for  the  previous  loan. 
A  concession  was  obtained  by  the  Bank,  which  is  practicallv  a 
Russian  institution,  for  building  a  road  connecting  Kasbin  and 
Tauris  with  the  Russian  frontier.  It  was  expected  that  this 
road,  together  with  the  one  from  the  Caspian  to  Teheran,  would 
be  most  useful  for  the  development  of  Russian  trade  in  Persia. 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  open  up  a  trade  with  Afghan- 
istan. Permission  was  sought  of  the  Ameer  for  admitting 
Russian  caravans  on  the  routes  between  Khushk,  Herat  and 
Kabul,  and  also  for  establishing  trade  relations  between  Russian 
and  Afghan  Turkestan,  but  the  Ameer  repbed  that  such  requests 
should  be  addressed  to  him  through  the  Indian  Government, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  matter.  A  proposal  was 
at  the  same  time  made  by  the  Russian  Government  to  England 
that  direct  relations  should  be  established  between  Russia  and 
Afghanistan  with  regard  to  frontier  questions,  such  relations  to 
have  no  political  character.  This  proposal  also  was  not  carried 
any  further,  as  the  explanations  asked  for  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  not  given. 

Although  the  German  Emperor  was  almost  cringing  in  his 
efforts  to  establish  a  friendly  understanding  with  Russia,  his 
overtures  were  but  coldly  received.  He  proceeded  in  August 
to  meet  the  Tsar  at  Reval  during  the  naval  manoeuvres  there, 
and  assurances  were  exchanged  between  the  two  Emperors  as 
to  their  desire  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  it  was  at 
the  same  time  pointed  out  in  the  Russian  Pres-  that  the  scheme 
for  the  Bagdad  Railway,  which  implied  the  ulterior  develop- 
ment of  the  German  railway  system  in  Asia  Minor  as  well  as 
the  establishment  of  German  colonies  in  Mesopotamia  and  the 
extension  of  German  influence  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  an 
undertaking  too  prejudicial  to  Russian  interests  to  allow  the 
policies  of  the  two  nations  to  be  reconciled  in  Asia,  while  the 
proposed  German  Customs  tan  if  would  be  so  injurious  to 
Russian  trade  and  industry  that  if  it  were  maintained  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  renew  the  Russo-Gerinan  Commercial 
Treatv  of  1894.  The  antipathy  between  Slav  and  Teuton  was 
now  a  practically  indissoluble  quantity,  and  the  Pan-German 
propaganda  in  South- Eastern  Europe  contributed  in  a  very 
large  degree  to  intensify  this  feeling. 

In  May  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  came  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  cordiality  of  his  reception  by  all  classes  of 
the  population  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  frigidity  of  the 
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comments  of  the  Russian  Press  on  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
William.  The  official  Journal  de  St.  PJtersbourg  stated  on  this 
occasion  that  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  was  a  guarantee  of 
universal  peace  and  an  essential  element  in  the  balance  of 
power,  not  merely  in  Europe,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  King  of  Italy  paid  a  visit  to  the  Tsar  in  July,  accom- 
panied by  his  Foreign  Minister,  Sgr.  Prinetti,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  chief  political  topic  of  the  conferences  between 
the  two  Sovereigns  and  their  Ministers  was  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  by  them  in  the  Adriatic  and  the  Balkans  and  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  German  Customs  tariff.  The  Tsar 
expressed  great  gratification  at  this  visit ;  it  was  certainly 
remarkable  that  so  soon  after  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, the  first  visit  of  the  King  of  Italy  should  have  Deen  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  Near  East  Russia  maintained  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  the  Balkan  States,  while  using  all  her  influence, 
in  conjunction  with  Austria-Hungary,  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  Commercial  agreements  were  concluded  with  Bulgaria 
and  Servia  with  a  view  to  developing  Russian  trade  with  those 
countries.  A  Russian  consulate  was  established  in  September 
at  Mitrovitza,  in  Old  Servia,  the  starting-point  of  the  railway 
to  Uskub  and  Salonica,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Albanian 
agitation  against  the  Servians  in  that  district,  with  the  declared 
object  of  protecting  the  latter  against  Albanian  raids.  The 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  present  at  the  files  at  the  Shipka 
Pass  (see  p.  330)  and  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion  in  which 
he  said  that  the  Russian  guests  had  come  among  their  brethren 
the  Bulgarians  "  solely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  peaceful 
and  solemn  celebrations,"  that  "  the  sacrifices  made  by  Russia  " 
in  the  war  of  1878  "  had  borne  good  fruit,"  and  that  the  Tsar 
"  was  pleased  to  give  a  fresh  token  of  his  goodwill  towards  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  and  the  nation  of  which 
he  is  the  ruler."  The  Grand  Duke  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Sultan,  who  in  his  turn  sent  an  extraordinary  mission  to  the 
Tsar  at  Livadia  bringing  presents  and  the  Sultan's  greetings. 
The  Tsar  also  sent  a  cordial  telegram  to  the  King  of  Roumania 
in  reply  to  his  announcement  that  he  had  laid  a  wreath  on  the 
grave  of  the  Russian  soldiers  killed  at  the  battle  of  Plevna. 

On  the  Macedonian  question  an  important  communique 
was  issued  by  the  Russian  Official  Messenger  on  December  13, 
stating  that  the  Government  had  made  representations  to  the 
Porte  on  the  dangerous  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia  and  had 
recommended  a  series  of  reforms  in  the  administration  of  that 
province  which  it  considered  to  be  urgently  necessary ;  that  it 
had  at  the  same  time  urged  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernments to  do  all  in  their  power  to  check  the  Macedonian 
agitation ;  that  its  efforts  in  this  sense  had  met  with  the 
complete  sympathy  of  the  other  Powers ;  and  that  Austria- 
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Hungary  had  joined  Russia  in  its  representations  to  the  Porte 
on  this  subject.  The  final  paragraph  of  the  communique'  ran 
thus  :  "In  conclusion,  the  Imperial  Government,  which  has 
given  so  many  proofs  of  its  constant  desire  to  maintain  the 
very  best  relations  with  Turkey,  cannot  but  express  the  hope 
that  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  every  kind  of  outrage  and  cruelty,  and 
will  appreciate  at  their  proper  value  the  friendly  representations 
made  by  Russia  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  population  of  Mace- 
donia, the  speedy  pacification  of  which  constitutes  the  best 
means  of  averting  complications  fraught  with  the  most  serious 
dangers  to  the  Ottoman  Empire."  On  December  22  Count 
Lamsdorff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  proceeded 
to  Belgrade,  Sofia  and  Vienna  to  communicate  personally  with 
the  Governments  in  those  capitals  in  regard  to  the  policy  enun- 
ciated in  the  above  communique. 

II.  TURKEY  AND  THE  MINOR  STATES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

The  most  important  incident  of  the  year  1902  in  Turkey  was 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  Macedonia,  which  threatened 
to  disturb  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  caused 
much  anxiety  in  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.  The  population 
of  Macedonia  is  a  mixture  of  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Greeks, 
Turks,  and  Roumanians,  the  Bulgarians  being  the  majority  and 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  rising ;  and  all  these  nationalities, 
backed  by  the  adjoining  States  representing  them,  had  for  many 
years  been  striving  among  each  other  for  predominance  in  the 
province.  The  Macedonian  Committee  in  Bulgaria,  which  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  agitation,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  less  active  than  it  had  been  previously  owing  to  dissensions 
among  its  members.  Miss  Stone,  the  American  missionary, 
who  had  been  captured  by  one  of  the  insurgent  bands  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  committee  (see  Annual  Register, 
1901,  p.  306),  was  liberated,  and  the  Bulgarian  Government, 
hoping  to  obtain  a  foreign  loan  and  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  Russia,  gave  no  countenance  to  the  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda. The  consequence  was  that  the  committee  split  into  two 
parties ;  one,  under  Colonel  Zontcheff,  professed  to  aim  at  de- 
veloping the  Bulgarian  element  in  Macedonia  by  legal  means 
through  the  agency  of  the  schools  and  the  clergy,  while  the 
other,  led  by  M.  Sarafof,  the  former  president  of  the  committee, 
which  had  been  somewhat  discredited  by  its  crimes  and  extor- 
tions, strove  to  gain  popularity  by  a  scheme  for  the  general 
rising  of  the  Christian  populations  of  European  Turkey.  Under 
this  scheme  the  Servians  were  to  have  a  free  hand  in  the  district 
of  Old  Servia  and  the  Greeks  in  Epirus,  while  to  the  Bulgarians 
was  reserved  the  task  of  emancipating  the  other  Christian  popu- 
lations. This  wild  plan  found  no  favour  in  Greece,  where  the 
Government  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  to  co-operate  with 
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Turkey  to  d^rVat  it.  and  the  Servians  showed  no  inclination  to 
associate  themselves  wi:h  a  in.vtinmi  conducted  under  Bul- 
garian auspices.  Under  these  c : reams: an ees  M.  Sarafof  decided 
to  continue  the  agitation  by  Bulgarian  means  alone,  and  to 
reserve  his  forces  until  everything  should  be  ripe  for  the 
proposed  general  rising,  but  he  strongly  opposed  the  plan  of  a 
revolutionary  propaganda  restricted  to  Maced  nia.  Meanwhile 
the  state  of  affairs  in  that  province  was  so  alarming  that  the 
Grand  Vizier  app.-inted  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  project  of 
reform  embracing  an  effective  reorganisation  o/  the  o?nd<irm*rit, 
the  reform  of  the  judicial  administration,  the  construction  of 
roads,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  improvements  in  the 
financial  administration,  which  was  approved  by  the  Sultan, 
but.  as  usual,  not  earned  out.  In  September  Colonel  Zontcheff, 
the  president  of  the  more  m<>deratr  section  of  the  Macedonian 
Committee,  was  arrested  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  owing  to 
the  attempt  of  a  revolutionary  band  armed  by  the  committee  to 
cross  the  frontier  into  Macedonia.  Shortly  after  M.  Sarafof 
was  arrested  at  Nitch.  so  that  the  two  rival  leaders  of  the  com- 
mittee seemed  to  be  disabled  for  further  action  :  but  the  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  by  the  revolutionists,  who  were  now  free  from 
their  control,  and  whose  hopes  had  been  excited  by  the  Shipka 
celebrations  <see  p.  330>  to  take  the  field.  Bulgarian  bands 
appeared  in  the  districts  of  Macedonia  inhabited  by  Bulgarians 
under  the  leadership  of  a  retired  colonel  of  the  Bulgarian  army 
named  Yankoff,  and  a  provisional  Government  was  formed  to 
direct  the  operations  of  the  insurgents.  A  large  Turkish  force 
was  sent  into  the  province  to  suppress  the  rising,  and  the  Porte 
at  the  same  time  issued  a  circular  note  to  the  Powers  complain- 
ing that  Bulgaria  was  not  effectively  supervising  her  frontier, 
and  that  commands  in  the  revolutionary  bands  were  allotted 
among  officers  of  the  Bulgarian  Reserv  e  at  the  Monastery  of  Rilo. 
on  Bulgarian  soil.  To  this  the  Bulgarian  Government  replied 
that  they  could  not  repress  the  movement  so  long  as  the  reforms 
needed  for  Macedonia  were  not  carried  out.  Meanwhile  both 
Colonel  Zontcheff  and  M.  Sarafof  escaped  from  their  Bulgarian 
prison,  and  issued  manifestoes,  in  which  the  former 
that  the  great  struggle  of  the  Bulgarian  people  had  begun,  and 
that  they  would  fight  for  freedom  until  they  were  extirpated, 
while  the  latter  boldly  declared  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  a  rising,  and  that  neither  insurrections  nor  insurgents  existed 
in  Macedonia. 

The  Turkish  troops  carried  out  their  task  with  their  usual 
unscrupulousness.  Several  Christian  villages  were  destroyed, 
some  of  their  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and  crowds  of  old 
men,  women  and  children  fled  across  the  frontier  into  Bulgaria. 
A  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Sofia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Macedonian  Committee,  to  protest  to  the  Powers  against 
H  Turkish  t*     ;*ies,"  and  by  the  middle  of  November  the 

It  had  nowhere  struck  deep  root,  and 
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though  it  met  with  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  in  the  purely 
Bulgarian  districts,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  who  actually 
joined  the  insurgent  bands  was  small.  Moreover,  the  insurgents 
treated  the  Mahomedan  inhabitants  as  cruelly  as  the  Turkish 
troops  did  the  Christians,  and  they  burnt  even  Christian  villages 
when  the  peasantry  refused  to  supply  them  with  provisions 
and  ammunition.  Yet,  although  the  larger  bands  had  been 
defeated  and  dispersed,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  lull  in 
the  Macedonian  troubles  was  but  temporary.  Notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  withdrawal  of  most  of 
the  Bulgarian  raiders  beyond  the  frontier,  several  small  armed 
bands  still  remained  in  the  country,  obtaining  food  and  shelter 
in  the  remoter  villages  and  in  some  districts  exercising  a  kind  of 
independent  jurisdiction  over  the  people.  The  assassinations 
and  other  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Mace- 
donian Committee  continued  unchecked,  and  the  culprits  were 
rarely,  if  ever,  brought  to  justice.  The  state  of  desperation  to 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  naturally  submissive  Christian 
population  was  reduced  by  the  maladministration  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  outrages  of  the  insurgents  made  the  situation  a 
very  perilous  one,  as  the  peasants,  long  the  victims  of  an 
iniquitous  system  of  taxation,  were  now  harried  both  by  the 
insurgent  bands  and  the  Government  troops  and  gendarmes, 
and  their  homes  had  in  many  instances  been  pillaged  and  burnt, 
so  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  lose. 

Albania  was  in  almost  as  disturbed  a  condition  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  as  Macedonia.  Italian  influence,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Societa  Dante  Alighieri,  made  considerable 
progress  among  the  Christian  population  ;  there  were  nearly  500 
Italian  schools,  an  Albano-Italian  college  at  San  Demetrio,  and 
a  technical  and  commercial  school  at  Skutari.  In  August  the 
Albanian  League  (see  Annual  Register,  1897,  p.  314) 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Sultan  asking  for  the  grant  of 
autonomy  to  the  Albanian  districts  of  Skutari,  Kossovo,  and 
Janina,  under  a  national  governor,  Prince  Aladro  Kastriota,  an 
ex-diplomatist  who  claimed  descent  from  the  Albanian  hero 
Skanderbeg.  The  League  had,  however,  very  little  influence  in 
the  country,  and  the  Prince,  a  wealthy  man  who  resides  abroad, 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
agitators.  Albania  possesses  no  elements  out  of  which  an 
autonomy  could  be  formed  ;  the  country  is  sterile,  with  no  in- 
dustry or  commerce,  and  its  population,  1,500,000,  belongs  to 
different  religions  and  tribes  who  detest  each  other  and  are 
continually  fighting  among  themselves.  Numerous  outrages 
were  perpetrated  upon  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants,  who  are 
Orthodox  Greeks  by  religion,  by  Albanian  bands  composed  of 
Mussulmans,  and  the  Albanian  Christians,  who  are  Roman 
Catholics,  suffered  equally  from  the  depredations  of  their  Ma- 
homedan countrymen.  The  appointment  of  a  Russian  consul 
at  Mitrovitza  (see  p.  324)  was  resented  by  the  Mussulmans  and 
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the  Catholics  as  an  attempt  to  spread  Panslavist  and  Orthodox 
Greek  doctrine  in  the  country ;  a  meeting  was  held  under  the 
Albanian  chief  Issa  Boljetinaz,  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  the  consulate  at  all  costs,  and 
notice  was  given  that  any  persons  affording  help  to  the  Russian 
consul  or  his  suite  would  be  killed  and  their  houses  burnt  to  the 
ground.  A  detachment  of  Nizams  upon  this  placed  the  consular 
effects  on  a  cart  and  escorted  the  consul's  servants,  who  had 
come  to  prepare  for  his  arrival,  to  Uskub.  Meanwhile  Mitro- 
vitza  was  occupied  by  Issa  Boljetinaz  with  his  tribesmen. 
Turkish  troops  were  brought  up,  the  Albanians  were  disarmed, 
and  their  chief  put  in  prison  ;  but  the  Russian  consul  was  not 
able  to  take  up  his  post  until  some  months  later. 

The  Sultan,  who  afforded  another  instance  of  the  system  of 
personal  despotism  based  on  espionage  which  he  had  established 
in  the  previous  year  (see  Annual  Register,  1901,  p.  303)  by 
the  deportation  of  Marshal  Fuad  Pasha,  an  old  soldier  who  had 
covered  himself  with  glory  in  the  war  with  Russia  and  was  the 
last  man  of  decent  character  left  at  the  Turkish  court,  seemed 
at  length  disposed  to  relent  in  his  persecution  of  the  Armenians, 
thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  the  independent  spirit  displayed  by 
the  Armenian  patriarch.  The  latter  having  sturdily  refused  to 
resume  his  duties  so  long  as  the  exceptional  laws  under  which 
the  Armenians  were  suffering  were  maintained,  the  Sultan 
issued  an  Irad*''  abolishing  them,  after  the  councils  of  Armenian 
clerics  and  laymen  had  presented  him  with  an  address  proclaim- 
ing their  loyal  devotion  and  peaceful  disposition. 

In  July  a  number  of  members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  of  whom  twelve  were  monks,  were  condemned  by  the 
Turkish  Court  of  Justice  at  Jerusalem  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment  for  having  assaulted  the  Franciscan  Friars  at 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  the  instigation,  it  was 
said,  of  the  superior  of  the  *'  Orthodox  "  monastery  there.  The 
French  Government,  as  the  traditional  protector  of  the  Catholics 
in  Turkey,  at  first  took  up  the  case,  but  it  was  induced  by 
Russia  to  refrain  from  pressing  for  the  punishment  of  the 
Greek  monks,  upon  which  Germany  and  Italy  intervened  on 
behalf  of  their  countrymen  among  the  Franciscans,  with  such 
effect  that  the  prosecution  was  carried  to  a  favourable  issue. 
The  prestige  of  France  among  the  Eastern  Catholics  suffered 
seriously  from  this  incident. 

The  pirates  in  the  Red  Sea  having  commit  ted  depredations 
on  property  belonging  to  Italians,  the  Italian  Government  took 
prompt  measures  to  secure  redress :  the  ringleaders  were 
handed  over  to  the  Italian  authorities,  and  an  understanding 
was  arrived  at  as  to  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  property  and 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity.  A  difficulty  also  occurred  with 
England  as  to  the  Aden  frontier,  and  the  Turkish  troops  were 
removed  from  all  points  to  the  occupation  of  which  England 
objected. 
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The  Bagdad  Railway  Convention  was  signed  by  the  Sultan  in 
January.  It  fixed  the  Turkish  kilometric  guarantee  at  12,000 
francs,  with  4,500  francs  as  a  minimum  for  working  expenses. 
If  the  revenues  of  the  railway  should  exceed  10,000  francs  per 
kilometre  the  Turkish  guarantee  was  to  be  diminished  by  60  per 
cent,  of  the  surplus.  The  total  gross  kilometric  income  of  the 
railway  between  4,500  francs  and  10,000  francs  was  to  be  deducted 
from  the  total  kilometric  guarantee  of  16,500  francs.  As  an 
understanding  had  not  yet  been  effected  regarding  those  Turkish 
revenues  which  would  be  managed  by  the  administration  of  the 
Ottoman  Public  Debt  as  pledges  for  the  promised  guarantee, 
it  was  semi-officially  pointed  out  that  the  present  concession 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  an  arrangement  regarding  the 
main  conditions  for  the  ultimate  construction  of  the  railway  and 
the  bestowal  of  exclusive  rights  to  build  it.  The  concession  was 
for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years.  The  new  railway  was  to 
start  at  Kouia,  go  beyond  Bagdad,  and,  according  to  German 
telegrams,  end  at  a  point  on  the  Persian  Gulf  the  locality  of 
which  was  to  be  subsequently  determined  in  conjunction  with 
the  Porte.  It  was  further  arranged  that  the  Anatolian  Rail- 
way Company  should  improve  its  existing  lines  so  as  to  make 
them  suitable  for  a  direct  express  service  between  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Turkish  Government  was  to 
pay  the  company  350,000  francs  per  annum  for  thirty  years  to 
defray  the  expense  of  these  improvements,  and  an  additional 
annual  sum  of  350,000  francs  for  the  whole  period  of  the 
concession  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure  in- 
volved by  the  direct  express  service.  The  Bagdad  Railway, 
together  with  its  branch  lines,  was  to  have  a  length  of  2,500 
kilometres. 

A  new  Ministry  was  formed  in  Bulgaria  in  March,  with 
M.  Daneff  as  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M. 
Karaveloff,  the  previous  Prime  Minister,  having  been  unable 
to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  Sobranye  after  his  defeat  on  the 
loan  question  (see  Annual  Register,  1901,  p.  307).  All  the 
members  of  the  new  Cabinet  belonged  to  the  Zankoffist  or 
Russophile  party.  During  the  debate  on  the  Address  and  in  a 
subsequent  speech  the  new  Premier  stated  that  Bulgaria's 
foreign  policy  avoided  all  ambitious  plans,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment desired  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  all  countries, 
and  more  especially  with  her  neighbours.  He  added  that  he 
hoped  all  the  Powers  interested  in  the  Macedonian  question, 
and  especially  Turkey  herself,  would  intervene  to  improve 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia.  The  large  number  of 
refugees  who  are  related  to  men  holding  important  posts  in 
the  Army  and  the  Government  offices  of  the  country  caused 
the  effects  of  the  events  in  Macedonia  to  be  severely  felt  in 
Bulgaria,  and  they  disturbed  tranquillity  there.  To  remedy  this 
state  of  things  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  emigration  of 
Macedonians,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  was  to  make  life 
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bearable  for  them  at  home.  The  Bulgarian  Government  had  a 
right  to  demand  the  suspension  of  this  emigration,  but  they 
ought  to  give  proofs  of  their  loyalty  by  doing  everything  to 
prevent  illegal  enterprises  in  Bulgaria,  and  they  would  do  all 
they  could.  They  asked  for  the  support  of  the  Powers  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  if  that  support  were  withheld 
they  would  do  their  duty  to  the  end,  but  a  day  might  come 
when  they  would  be  unable  to  stem  the  Macedonian  current. 

In  June  Prince  Ferdinand  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
present  to  the  Tsar  a  statuette  of  Alexander  II.  and  an  album 
of  all  the  Russian  monuments  in  Bulgaria.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  special  deputation  composed  of  the  Minister  for 
War  and  other  eminent  personages,  and  invited  a  Russian 
deputation  to  attend  the  ceremonies  at  the  Russian  convent  at 
Shipka  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Danube  by  the  Russian  troops  in  the  "  war  of  liberation." 
The  celebration  took  place  in  September  in  the  presence  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Prince  Ferdinand,  Count  Ignatieff,  and  a 
number  of  Russian  officers,  and  was  preceded  by  a  great  military 
display  in  which  thirty-four  battalions  of  infantry,  with  one 
battalion  of  sappers  and  sixteen  guns,  took  part,  reproducing  the 
battle  fought  on  the  Shipka  Pass  on  August  23,  1877,  in 
which  Suleiman  Pasha  was  forced  to  retreat.  All  the  Rus- 
sian monuments  on  the  heights  were  draped  with  crape,  and 
after  the  operations  a  solemn  requiem  service  was  held  in  an 
improvised  chapel  erected  near  the  principal  monument.  Count 
Ignatieff  afterwards  proceeded  to  Sofia,  where  he  attended 
an  entertainment  given  in  his  honour  at  the  palace.  He  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  people,  and,  replying  to  a  Mace- 
donian deputation,  he  said  that  his  desire  for  the  liberation  of 
Macedonia  had  been  defeated  by  the  enemies  of  the  Bulgarians 
at  the  Berlin  Congress.  He  hoped,  however,  that  their  common 
aspirations  would  one  day  be  fulfilled  if  the  Bulgarians  resolutely 
persevered  in  their  endeavours  to  attain  this  end.  The  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  on  the  other  hand,  used  language  of  a  strictly 
guarded  tenour  (see  p.  324). 

In  November  some  startling  revelations  were  made  as  to  the 
organisation  of  the  plots  against  the  Government  of  the  late 
M.  Stambouloff  which  had  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  M. 
Beltcheff,  Minister  of  Finance,  of  M.  Vulkovitch,  the  Bulgarian 
Minister  at  Constantinople,  and  finally  of  M.  Stambouloff 
himself  (see  Annual  Register,  1895,  p.  295).  Many  persons 
occupying  very  important  posts  under  the  Ministry  of  M. 
Daneff,  as  well  as  under  the  previous  Ministry,  were  stated  to 
be  implicated,  and  proceedings  were  instituted  against  them. 
Dr.  Daneff  and  his  Cabinet  resigned,  but  he  formed  another 
Ministry,  retaining  most  of  his  previous  colleagues.  The  Budget 
statement  submitted  to  the  Sobranye  in  December  showed  that 
his  administration  of  the  finances  had  been  more  successful  than 
that  of  his  predecessors,  as  it  left  a  surplus  of  335,029  francs. 
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The  War  Office  Estimates  alone  amounted  to  23,301,362  francs, 
which  was  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
principality. 

The  consecration  of  Mgr.  Firmilian,  a  Servian,  as  Bishop  of 
Uskub  in  Macedonia,  as  tending  to  strengthen  Servian  in- 
fluence in  that  province,  caused  a  sharp  conflict  between  Servia 
and  Bulgaria.  Russia  on  this  occasion  supported  the  claims  of 
Servia,  although  in  other  matters  she  posed  as  the  special 
protector  of  Bulgaria.  Great  offence  was  caused  at  Belgrade, 
however,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Tsar  to  receive  King  Alexander 
and  his  wife  at  Livadia.  This  visit  was  repeatedly  proposed, 
but  it  was  postponed  on  various  pretexts,  owing,  it  was  said, 
to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Tsarina  to  receive  Queen  Draga. 

Owing  to  the  circumstances  of  his  marriage  and  there  being 
no  prospect  of  any  issue,  King  Alexander  was  not  popular 
among  his  subjects,  and  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  Prince 
Karageorgievitch,  was  constantly  gaining  ground.  A  revolu- 
tionary attempt  in  his  favour  was  made  in  March  by  a  man 
named  Alavantitch,  who  had  been  convicted  of  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  ex-King  Milan.  He  induced  the  armed 
guards  at  several  Customs  stations  on  the  Servian  bank  of 
the  Save  to  follow  him,  but  was  shot  by  the  officer  commanding 
the  gendarmes  at  Shabatz  as  he  was  reading  a  proclamation 
signed  by  the  Pretender.  The  Vuitch  Cabinet  (see  Annual 
Register,  1901,  p.  308)  resigned  in  October  after  concluding 
the  negotiations  in  Paris  for  a  5  per  cent,  loan  of  60,000,000 
francs  redeemable  in  fifty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  pre- 
dominantly Radical  Cabinet  under  M.  Velimirovitch.  It  only 
lasted  a  few  days,  however,  having  failed  to  obtain  sufficient 
support  in  the  Skuptschina,  and  another  Ministry  was  then 
appointed,  with  General  Markovitch  at  its  head  and  three  other 
officers  as  its  members.  This  was  regarded  as  an  attempt  on 
the  King's  part  to  establish  a  regime  of  force  under  the  direction 
of  a  soldier  upon  whose  devotion  he  could  rely,  against  the 
agitation  on  behalf  of  Prince  Karageorgievitch  and  the  move- 
ment, said  to  be  favoured  by  Russia,  in  favour  of  placing  on 
the  Servian  throne  Prince  Mirko,  the  son  of  Prince  Nicolas 
of  Montenegro,  who  was  married  in  July  to  a  princess  of  the 
Obrenovitch  family.  In  December  the  new  Government  issued 
a  programme  in  which  it  stated  that  its  object  would  be  "to 
devote  special  attention  to  the  maintenance  and  further  develop- 
ment of  Servia's  present  sincere  relations  with  the  friendly 
Russian  Empire  and  to  the  preservation  of  good  neighbourly 
relations  with  Austria-Hungary,"  and  that  as  regarded  home 
affairs  it  would  "  make  arrangements  for  carrying  out  in  a  regular 
way  the  necessary  revision  of  the  constitution."  This  seemed 
to  point  to  further  constitutional  changes,  but  nothing  had 
been  done  in  the  matter  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Prince 
of  Montenegro,  on  a  new  Russian  Minister  presenting  his 
credentials  at  Cettigne,  in  November,  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
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dwelt  on  the  indissoluble  bonds  uniting  Russia  and  Montenegro. 
"  That  union,"  he  said,  "  which  has  been  created  by  their 
history,  is  deeply  engraved  •  in  the  heart  of  every  true  Serb. 
My  fatherland  is  the  faithful  and  invincible  outpost  of  the  Slav 
south.  Mighty  Russia  is  its  guardian  and  protector,  and  in 
return  Montenegro  is  always  ready  to  accept  with  a  whole 
heart  all  trials  and  to  make  every  sacrifice." 

In  November  King  Charles  of  Roumania  was  invited  to  meet 
Prince  Ferdinand  at  Rustchuk,  in  order  that  they  should  proceed 
together  to  visit  the  battlefield  of  Plevna,  and  the  Prince,  in 
proposing  the  King's  health,  said  that  this  visit  was  a  proof 
of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  that 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  strengthen  them  still  further.  The 
meeting  did  not  seem,  however,  to  have  had  any  political 
significance. 

The  note  addressed  by  the  United  States  to  the  signatory 
Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  representing  that  that  treaty 
had  not  been  carried  out  as  regards  the  provision  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  religious  disabilities  of  the  Jews  of  Roumania,  drew 
attention  to  a  serious  grievance  under  which  the  Roumanian 
Jews,  who  constitute  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
of  Roumania,  had  long  been  labouring.  This  provision  of  the 
treaty,  which  was  made  a  condition  of  Roumanian  indepen- 
dence, was  evaded  by  treating  native  Jews  whose  ancestors  had 
been  in  the  country  for  generations  as  foreigners,  although  they 
paid  the  same  taxes  and  performed  the  same  military  duties  as 
their  Christian  fellow-countrymen.  Naturalisation  was  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews  made  very  difficult,  only  eighty  Jews  having 
been  naturalised  during  the  past  twenty-four  years,  and  the 
disabilities  by  which  they  were  affected  under  laws  which, 
without  naming  them,  were  especially  directed  against  the 
Jews,  practically  excluded  them  from  most  of  the  opportunities 
of  earning  a  livelihood  enjoyed  by  the  Christian  population,  and 
reduced  them  to  such  poverty  and  distress  that  great  numbers 
of  them  emigrated  to  America,  though  many  had  to  be  sent 
back  as  they  had  not  sufficient  means.  By  the  last  modification 
made  in  the  law  affecting  aliens  the  population  of  Roumania  was 
divided  into  three  classes :  sujets  Roumains,  sujets  sous  la  protec- 
tion de  la  Roumanic,  and  sujets  d'etats  Strangers,  and  the  Jews  were 
included  in  the  second  class,  but  they  still  did  not  enjoy  either 
the  full  rights  of  Roumanian  subjects  or  those  of  the  subjects 
of  other  States.  That  the  King  and  his  Government  would 
gladly  have  removed  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews  if  it  had  been 
in  their  power  to  do  so  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  public  feeling 
in  the  country  was  too  strong  for  them,  especially  among 
the  peasants,  who  were  exploited  by  Jewish  money-lenders. 
Great  indignation  was  expressed,  too,  at  the  interference  of 
the  United  States  in  the  matter,  and  at  the  exclusion  of  the 
Roumanian  Minister  in  London  by  the  Lord  Mayor  from  the 
invitations  to  the  Guildhall  banquet. 
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In  Greece,  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  the  Opposition  under 
the  veteran  leader  M.  Delyannis,  the  parliamentary  session  was 
barren  of  all  useful  legislation.   Brigandage,  too,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  extinct  in  the  country,  was  revived  in  the  Western 
Morea  and  Thessaly.     Most  of  the  brigands  were  ordinary 
fugitives  from  justice  or  persons  who  had  escaped  from  the 
prisons ;  of  these  the  former  were  the  more  numerous,  owing 
to  the  practice  of  absconding  to  avoid  prosecution,  even  for 
comparatively  trivial  offences.     The  outlaws  were  frequently 
furnished  by  the  peasants  with  provisions  and  other  assistance. 
At  Patras  a  brigand  named  Panopoulos,  who  had  kidnapped 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  ^Egina  and  had  exacted  100,000 
francs  for  his  release,  on  being  arrested  and  conducted  by  the 
police  to  the  railway  station  was  greeted  with  acclamations  by 
an  enthusiastic  crowd  and  presented  by  ladies  with  sweetmeats, 
flowers,  lottery  tickets,  and  other  tributes  of  admiration.  A 
general  election  took  place  in  December,  at  which  M.  Delyannis, 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  obtained  a  majority  and  was  con- 
sequently appointed  Premier.    The  party  which  had  prior  to 
the  election  formed  the  majority,  however,  refused  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  people,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  members 
of  the  Government  from  taking  their  seats  at  the  opening  of  the 
Chamber  by  hiding  the  keys,  so  that  the  Delyannists  had  to 
enter  the  House  by  fire-escape  ladders  through  the  back  win- 
dows.   In  the  speech  from  the  Throne  it  was  stated  that  in 
future  Cabinets  would  be  formed  of  the  party  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  the  electors,  and  that  the  privileges  of  the  Crown 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  rights  of  the  Chamber,  the  Delyan- 
nists having  protested  against  the  appointment  of  the  Zalmis 
Ministry  (see  Annual  Register,  1901,  p.  309),  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  represent  the  majority. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LESSER  STATES  OP  WESTERN  AND  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

I.  BELGIUM. 

The  Bill  for  military  reform  read  for  the  first  time  at  the  end 
of  1901  was  finally  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives 
(January  25)  by  74  against  42.  The  debate  was  less  violent  in 
the  Senate  than  in  the  Chamber ;  at  the  same  time  a  Liberal 
Senator  brought  in  an  amendment  providing  that  none  should  be 
exempt  from  military  service  by  the  payment  of  money,  and  that 
the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  substitution  should  be  re- 
pealed. He  added,  in  the  name  of  the  entire  Left,  that  if  the 
Government  refused  this  amendment,  the  Left  would  dissociate 
itself  absolutely  from  the  debate,  not  wishing  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  participation  in  this  ill-omened  measure  before  the 
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eyes  of  the  people.  Replying  in  the  name  of  the  Government, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Trooz,  declared  himself  a 
supporter  of  personal  service  on  principle,  but  added  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  proposed  amendment,  on  the  ground  that 
it  concerned  moral  and  social  order  rather  than  military.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  Left  abstained  scrupulously  from  taking 
part  in  the  debate,  and  all  the  clauses  were  passed  by  the  Senate, 
without  a  word  of  comment,  by  56  against  '25.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent. 

It  is,  as  yet,  impossible  to  pronounce  definitively  on  the 
consequences  of  this  new  law.  One  thing  only  was  certain,  that 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  pecuniary 
advantages  offered  to  Volunteers,  the  voluntarily  enlisted  forces 
had  not  shown  the  results  anticipated  by  the  promoters  of  the 
system  adopted,  and  that  unless  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  see  the  effective  of  the  army  seriously  diminished  in  time  of 
peace  because  of  the  reduction  of  the  length  of  service  intro- 
duced by  the  new  law,  it  would  be  obliged  to  consider  the 
question  anew  and  to  take  further  measures. 

The  Bill  dealing  with  gambling  was  also  read  a  second  time, 
and  was  finally  passed  (March  21)  by  93  against  7,  with  10  ab- 
staining. This  question  also  raised  some  vehement  discussion, 
especially  in  regard  to  a  subsidy  of  7,000,000  francs  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  towns 
of  Spa  and  Ostend  for  the  execution  of  certain  public  works 
in  compensation  for  the  loss  which  these  towns  would  suffer 
by  the  suppression  of  gambling.  The  Left,  supported  in  this 
instance  by  M.  de  Lantsheere,  formerly  Catholic  Minister  of 
Justice,  was  of  opinion  that  this  subsidy  could  not  be  voted 
till  after  the  promulgation  of  the  gambling  law,  seeing  that  the 
effects  of  that  law  could  not  be  experienced  till  it  was  in  opera- 
tion, and  if  Royal  sanction  were  refused  the  subsidy  would 
in  fact  be  unnecessary.  Without  explanation,  the  Government 
replied  that  the  law  concerning  gambling  and  the  law  granting 
subsidies  would  be  promulgated  at  the  same  time;  and  the 
subsidies  were  voted  by  70  against  10,  with  8  abstaining.  The 
anti-gambling  law  was  not,  however,  signed  by  the  King  till  the 
end  of  October,  and  was  not  promulgated  before  the  last  days 
of  December.  Other  questions  held  a  first  place  in  the  politics 
of  the  year.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Belgium  there  is  the 
"plural"  suffrage;  that  is  to  say,  a  large  number  of  electors 
who  are  in  possession  of  certain  capital  and  certain  titles  held 
to  be  proofs  of  capacity  have  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four 
votes.  The  Socialists  were  the  first  to  attract  attention  to  the 
injustice  of  this  arrangement,  because  of  the  innumerable  frauds 
to  which  this  voting  system  is  liable ;  and  little  by  little  they 
converted  a  large  number  of  the  Liberal  party  to  their  view. 
Before  fro**1  the  two  sections  of  the  party,  Radical  and  Moder- 
ate, « —  ^rmulating  a  plan  for  the  revision  of  Article  47 
of  *  maintaining  universal  suffrage,  already  a 
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part  of  the  Constitution,  suppressing  the  44  plural "  vote,  in- 
corporating in  the  Constitution  provision  for  proportional  re- 
presentation, and  enacting  compulsory  education.  The  Socialist 
party  joined  unreservedly  with  the  Liberals  in  support  of  the 
project.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  party  were  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  suppression  of  the  44  plural "  vote. 

Important  demonstrations  in  support  of  the  proposed  reform 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  44  plural "  suffrage  took  place  in 
most  of  the  large  towns  of  the  country.  The  Government 
refused  to  be  intimidated  by  these  demonstrations,  and  through 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet  declared  that  it  could  not  accept  the 
unqualified  universal  suffrage  demanded  by  the  Opposition,  be- 
cause it  held  it  incompatible  with  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
This  declaration,  on  account  of  the  somewhat  aggressive  form 
in  which  it  was  made,  raised  an  indescribable  tumult  in  the 
Chamber.  On  March  20  a  formal  proposal  for  the  revision  of 
the  Constitution,  signed  by  the  Socialist  leader,  M.  Vandervelde, 
and  M.  Janson,  one  of  the  principal  representatives  of  advanced 
Liberalism,  was  placed  on  the  table  of  the  House.  Meanwhile 
demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  revision  succeeded  each  other 
without  interruption,  and  became  more  and  more  serious ;  at 
Brussels  on  April  10  the  police  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  and  three  deaths  resulted.  At  the  same  time  a  general 
strike  was  preached  to  the  working  classes,  as  a  means  of  forc- 
ing the  hand  of  the  Government,  and  in  a  few  days  there  were 
no  fewer  than  350,000  workmen  on  strike  all  over  the  country. 
The  Minister  of  War,  in  order  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
order,  was  forced  to  call  a  certain  number  of  the  militia  to  arm«. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  tumultuous  agitation  that  the  great 
debate  on  the  Bill  for  constitutional  revision  was  opened  in  the 
Chamber  (April  16).  From  the  beginning  the  Government  de- 
clared energetically  that  it  would  not  yield  to  riot.  The  head 
of  the  Government,  M.  de  Smedt-de-Naeyer,  affirmed  that  the 
'*  plural"  suffrage,  the  result  of  a  loyal  transaction  with  the 
Opposition,  made  only  a  few  years  before,  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently tested  ;  that  a  new  revision  was  not  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  and  he  formally  invited 
the  Chamber  to  refuse  to  consider  it.  The  debate  was  ex- 
tremely animated,  at  times  violent ;  and  finally  the  Bill  for  the 
revision  was  rejected  (April  18)  by  84  to  64,  Right  against  Left. 
Although  anticipated,  this  vote  was  received  with  anger  by 
the  whole  Socialist  party.  At  Louvain,  in  particular,  serious 
demonstrations  took  place,  on  account  of  which  the  city  guard 
was  obliged  to  fire,  killing  eight  men  and  wounding  twenty- 
five. 

Two  days  after  this  the  General  Council  of  the  Labour  party 
decided  on  ending  the  strike  and  resuming  work— a  decision 
which,  after  a  keen  discussion,  was  approved  by  a  large  majority 
at  a  Congress  of  the  Labour  party  held  at  Brussels  (May  4). 

On  May  25  the  re-election  of  half  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  took  place.  Five  provinces  out  of  nine  were  summoned 
to  take  part  in  the  election.  A  few  weeks  before  the  Chamber 
had  voted  a  Government  measure  augmenting  the  number  of 
Deputies  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
country.  The  number  was  increased  from  152  to  166.  As  to 
the  Senate,  of  which  no  members  retired  in  1902,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  provide  seven  new  seats  on  account  of  the  increase 
in  the  population.  The  elections  took  place  in  absolute  calm, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  violent  disturbances  of  the  preceding 
months.  It  was  necessary  to  replace  seventy-six  Deputies,  who 
formed  the  retiring  half  of  the  Chamber,  and  also  to  fill  one 
seat  rendered  vacant  by  death,  and  in  addition  the  fourteen 
new  seats  recently  created. 

Among  the  seventy-seven  retiring  Deputies  forty-seven  were 
Catholics,  twenty  Liberals  and  ten  Socialists  ;  and  there  re- 
mained in  the  Chamber  thirty-nine  Catholics,  fourteen  Liberals, 
twenty-one  Socialists  and  one  Christian  Democrat.  In  this  first 
section  the  status  quo  was  almost  entirely  maintained,  only  one 
seat  being  lost  by  the  Liberals  to  the  Catholics.  With  regard  to 
the  fourteen  new  seats  the  Catholics  obtained  nine,  the  Liberals 
one,  the  Socialists  three  and  the  Christian  Democrats  one. 
Finally,  the  new  Chamber  numbered  ninety-six  Catholics  in- 
stead of  eighty-six,  thirty-four  Liberals  as  before,  thirty-four 
Socialists  instead  of  thirty-one,  and  two  Christian  Democrats 
instead  of  one.  The  Opposition,  therefore,  numbered  seventy 
instead  of  sixty-six,  and  the  Catholic  majority,  which  had  been 
twenty,  was  increased  to  twenty-six. 

With  regard  to  the  Senate,  it  numbered  sixty-two  Catholics 
instead  of  fifty-eight,  forty -one  Liberals  instead  of  thirty-nine, 
and  six  Socialists  instead  of  five — with  a  Catholic  majority  of 
fifteen  instead  of  fourteen. 

A  small  change  took  place  in  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet 
after  the  elections  :  the  Minister  of  Industries,  M.  Surmont  de 
Volsberghe,  retired  on  account  of  overwork,  and  was  replaced 
by  M.  Fraucotte. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  Marie  Henriette  on  September  19 
was  not  a  political  event  strictly  speaking,  as  the  Queen  had 
never  taken  any  part  in  politics.  But  her  funeral  was  the 
scene  of  a  painful  incident  between  the  King  and  his  daughter, 
Princess  Stephanie,  widow  of  the  Archduke  Rodolph  of  Austria. 
Irritated  by  her  second  marriage  with  Count  Lonyay.  the  King 
refused  to  meet  his  daughter  at  the  deathbed  of  her  mother. 
This  incident  made  a  very  painful  impression  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  conduct  of  the  King  under  these  circumstances 
met  with  respectful  but  severe  condemnation. 

Nevertheless,  a  little  while  after,  on  November  15,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attack,  happily  unsuccessful,  on  the  life  of  King 
Leopold  II.  by  an  Italian  named  Rubino,  the  whole  country 
showed  most  unmistakably  the  profound  affect iou  which  it 
cherishes  for  the  person  of  the  Sovereign. 
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II.  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  programme  elaborated  in  1901  by  the 
new  Conservative  Government,  the  changes  introduced  in 
1902  by  the  Ministry  were,  on  the  whole,  unimportant.  The 
Cabinet  did  not  propose  nor  cause  Parliament  to  adopt  any 
measure  relating  to  the  great  reforms  enumerated  in  its  pro- 
gramme, except  the  Bill  for  military  discipline.  And  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  that  measure  the  Ministry  at  one  time 
suffered  defeat.  An  amendment  proposed  by  a  Socialist  Deputy 
demanded  the  postponement  of  the  execution  of  a  penalty,  in 
case  of  a  protest  or  appeal,  until  a  higher  military  authority 
should  have  dealt  with  the  matter.  The  Minister  of  War, 
General  Bergansius,  opposed  this  amendment  as  wholly  in- 
admissible; and  the  Chamber  supported  him  by  rejecting  it 
by  52  against  18.  Subsequently,  however,  an  Anti -Revolutionary 
of  the  Left  brought  in  a  new  amendment,  stipulating  that,  at 
any  rate  in  time  of  peace,  the  execution  of  a  sentence  pro- 
tested against  should  be  delayed  till  after  inquiry  by  a  higher 
authority.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
who  affirmed  that  under  this  system  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  order  and  discipline  in  the  army,  the  amendment  was 
passed  by  40  to  30.  Thereon  the  Minister  of  War  demanded 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate  in  order  that  the  Cabinet  might 
consider  what  course  they  would  adopt.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
majority,  afraid  that  the  Cabinet  might  be  wrecked  on  this 
question,  not  really  of  great  moment,  reversed  their  decision 
some  days  later  and  rejected  the  amendment,  after  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  other  proposals  to  reconcile  the  different  sections 
of  the  Chamber  on  the  question  of  the  suspension  of  military 
punishments.  Finally,  by  81  to  5,  the  Chamber  voted  the 
whole  of  the  Bill  for  the  military  penal  code  and  military 
discipline. 

The  application  of  the  new  military  law,  passed  the  year 
before,  also  gave  rise  to  an  incident  during  the  month  of  May. 
The  Minister  of  War,  by  virtue  of  a  Royal  decree,  summoned  to 
arms  men  belonging  to  the  classes  of  1895,  1896  and  1897  for 
a  period  of  drill.  This  measure  roused  great  excitement  in  the 
country ;  everywhere  meetings  were  held  to  protest  against  the 
illegality  of  the  decree,  on  the  ground  that  the  prescriptions  of 
the  law  of  1901  were  not  applicable  to  men  of  the  two  first- 
named  classes.  In  the  Chamber  itself  this  point  of  view  was 
shared  ;  it  was  said  that  the  terms  of  the  Act  were  not  clear, 
and  two  members  of  the  majority  brought  in  a  Bill  intended  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Thereon  the  Minister  of  War,  amid  the 
applause  of  the  whole  Chamber,  declared  that  he  would  propose 
to  the  Queen  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  decree  in  question 
until  after  the  vote  on  the  new  Bill. 

Some  partial  elections  which  took  place  during  the  year 
only  increased  the  majority  in  the  Second  Chamber,  showing 
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oner,  a^ttin  the  strength  of  the  coalition  between  the  ultra- 
<>i  tliodux  lYotestants  and  the  Catholics.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  M.  Troelstra,  one  of 
tin  most  important  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party,  took  his  seat 
in  tin!  Chamber.  With  regard  to  the  elections  which  took 
plaee  111  July  of  a  third  part  of  the  First  Chamber,  the  Liberals 
ui'am  lost  a  seat  to  the  Anti-Revolutionists,  which  brought  the 
uumhers  of  the  First  Chamber  to  27  Liberals  against  23  Anti- 
liil»rrals.  (The  figures  given  on  this  point  in  the  Annual 
Kkihsi  kk  (or  1901  were  erroneous.)  But  the  First  Chamber 
has  never  attempted  to  obstruct  or  embarrass  the  Government, 
convinced  that  under  such  circumstances  the  Ministry  would 
not  hesitate  to  dissolve,  and  that  the  result  of  a  dissolution 
would  not  be  doubtful.  At  the  death  of  the  Liberal  President 
of  the  First  Chamber,  M.  van  Naamen,  the  Government 
nominated  M.  Schimmelpenninck  van  der  Oye,  Anti-Revolu- 
UoiiHt,  in  his  place.  M.  van  Asch  van  Wijck,  Minister  for 
tbe  Colonies,  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  M. 
Idenlmrg,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Army. 

A  Herious  illness  of  the  young  Queen,  which  placed  her  life 
oi  groat  danger  for  days,  and  which  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of 
an  heir  which  she  had  cherished,  caused  throughout  the  country 
the  most  lively  and  most  patriotic  anxiety,  and  the  recovery  of 
the  Sovereign  was  greeted  by  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
unanimous  rejoicing. 

While  home  politics  were  tranquil,  public  attention  in  Hol- 
land was  much  directed  to  foreign  affairs.  Thus,  at  the  beginning 
of  I  he  year,  the  Committees  of  the  First  Chamber,  in  their  ex- 
amination of  foreign  affairs,  expressed  their  regret  that  the 
Government  had  abstained  from  taking  any  steps  to  terminate 
the  South  African  war;  they  recognised,  nevertheless — a  fact 
which  negatived  the  idea  of  blame  to  the  Government — the 
dillieulty  of  any  such  action  in  the  face  of  the  non-intervention 
of  all  the  other  Governments.  Meanwhile  a  journey  of  the 
p'irst  Minister,  Dr.  Kuyper,  to  Brussels  and  London,  attracted 
public  attention,  and  the  public  questioned  whether  the  head 
of  the  Government  was  not  endeavouring  to  find  means  of 
making  peace  between  the  belligerents.  This  opinion,  in  spite 
<if  M.  Kuyper's  declaration  to  the  contrary,  gained  ground  till 
the  day  when,  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  English 
Parliament,  the  First  Minister  of  Holland  announced  that  a  com- 
munication on  the  subject  had  been  addressed  to  the  British 
Government  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  which  the  latter 
declared  itself  ready  to  facilitate  in  every  way  any  arrangement 
which  might  bring  the  belligerents  together,  and  made  sugges- 
tions to  that  end.  This  communication  and  the  negative  effect 
of  the  British  reply  have  been  described  on  page  51,  but  it  should 
be  said  v  ^i  that  the  courteous  and  amicable  terms  of  Lord 
Lar~"  "^patch  were  much  appreciated  in  Holland.  A 
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the  communications  between  the  two  Governments.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  please  every  one ;  and  whereas  the  former  Ministry 
had  been  severely  condemned  for  not  taking  the  initiative  by 
an  offer  of  mediation,  a  large  number  blamed  M.  Kuyper  for 
his  attempted  mediation,  as  having  made  him  responsible  for  a 
premature  peace,  for  they  maintained  that  the  Boers  would 
have  obtained  far  more  favourable  conditions  if  the  war  had 
continued. 

In  spite  of  the  very  keen  interest  naturally  inspired  by 
this  question,  another  subject  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  have 
more  largely  occupied  the  public  mind.  After  the  annexation 
of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  by  England,  a  certain 
number  of  politicians  raised  the  question  of  the  future  of  Hol- 
land, left  to  her  own  resources  only,  in  the  event  of  a  foreign 
Power  attempting  to  deprive  her  of  her  Colonies.  This  dis- 
turbing suggestion  spread  rapidly  among  the  people,  and  the 
question  of  a  possible  alliance  with  a  foreign  Power  was  vehe- 
mently discussed  throughout  the  country.  Some  journeys 
undertaken  by  M.  Kuyper  from  personal  and  private  motives  to 
Berlin  and  Vienna  were  interpreted  by  a  large  section  of  the 
public  as  a  proof  that  the  rumours  of  an  alliance  were  not 
without  foundation.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  silence 
them,  that  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  in  response  to  the 
speech  from  the  Throne,  in  the  First  Chamber,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Melvil  van  Lynden,  should  declare  that  the 
rumours  on  the  subject  of  an  alliance  with  a  foreign  Power  had 
no  foundation  whatever,  and  that  the  political  relations  of  Hol- 
land had  undergone  no  modification.  M.  Kuyper,  for  his  part, 
also  categorically  denied  the  truth  of  these  rumours.  The  most 
eminent  Members  of  Parliament,  without  distinction  of  opinion, 
when  interrogated  on  this  point  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
the  interest  of  their  country  was  best  served  by  remaining  free 
from  all  international  obligations  or  alliances. 

The  condition  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  in  spite  of  all  efforts, 
remained  far  from  satisfactory  ;  the  rebellion  in  Atchin  in  particu- 
lar continued  as  in  the  past,  not  without  considerable  loss  of  life 
on  both  sides.  In  September  the  Dutch  troops  gained  a  some- 
what considerable  advantage.  They  took  possession  of  the  two 
forts  of  Atchin,  killing  eighty-three  of  the  enemy  and  carrying 
off  fifty-three  guns.  Further,  their  most  redoubtable  enemy, 
the  usurping  Sultan,  fled  after  this  defeat,  and  the  rumour 
spread  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  he  had  succumbed  to  his 
wounds. 

III.  GRAND  DUCHY  OP  LUXEMBURG. 

The  birth  of  a  sixth  daughter  to  the  heir  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  once  again  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  people,  and  roused 
their  apprehensions  for  a  future  when,  as  appeared  to  be  daily 
more  probable,  the  great  question  of  the  succession  might  be 
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raised.  By  Article  42  of  the  Constitution  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Luxemburg  was  empowered  to  nominate  a  Regent  to  govern 
the  Grand  Duchy.  In  April  the  Minister  of  State,  M.  Eyschen, 
announced  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  age  and  state 
of  health  of  the  Grand  Duke  necessitated  care,  but  that  at  the 
same  time  the  Grand  Duke  was  very  desirous  that  public  affairs 
should  not  suffer.  In  consequence  of  this,  M.  Eyschen  issued 
a  decree  nominating  the  Prince,  his  son,  Regent  (Stadtholder) 
of  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  on  April  14  the  Heir-Apparent,  desig- 
nated by  his  father  ^  took  the  oath  of  the  Constitution. 

An  agreement,  signed  in  July,  between  the  Guillaume-Lux- 
emburg  line  of  railway  and  the  directors  of  that  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  which  prolonged  the  lease  of  the  Luxemburg  Railway 
for  fifty  years,  is  worthy  of  attention  ;  for  it  constitutes,  in 
fact,  the  incorporation  of  this  line,  which  is  important  from  a 
strategic  point  of  view,  in  the  railway  system  of  Alsace-Lorraine , 
that  is  to  say,  in  that  of  the  German  Empire. 

IV.  SWITZERLAND. 

A  protracted  and  troublesome,  though  not  intrinsically 
serious,  diplomatic  difficulty  with  Italy  marked  Swiss  annals 
in  190*2.  It  arose  from  the  publication  in  March  in  the  Rdveil, 
an  Anarchist  organ  appearing  at  Geneva,  of  an  article  insulting 
the  memory  of  the  murdered  King  Humbert.  The  Italian 
Minister  at  Berne,  M.  Silvestrelli,  promptly  wrote  to  the 
Federal  Council  demanding  that  action  should  be  taken  against 
the  offending  paper.  But  he  made  the  demand  on  his  own 
account  as  Minister,  and  not  as  the  immediate  mouthpiece  of 
his  Government.  Unfortunately,  the  Swiss  Code  prescribes 
that  in  such  cases  the  demand  for  legal  proceedings  shall  be 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  country  concerned;  and  the 
Federal  Council  replied  that  they  could  not  act  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  representation.  The  Italian  Minister  then  simply 
repeated  his  demand  in  terms  so  vehement  that  the  Federal 
Council  declined  to  accept  his  communication,  and  demanded 
his  recall  from  the  Italian  Government.  That  being  refused, 
they  broke  off  relations  with  M.  Silvestrelli,  and  the  Italian 
Government  did  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Swiss  Minister  in 
Rome,  M.  Carlin.  This  almost  absurd  situation  continued  for 
some  four  months.  There  was  no  difference  of  principle  or 
really  unfriendly  feeling  between  the  two  Governments.  The 
Federal  Council  early  ordered  the  arrest  of  Bertoni,  the  Italian 
Anarchist  who  edited  the  lith-eil,  when  he  refused  to  obey  an 
order  of  the  Cantonal  authorities  against  his  taking  part  in  a 
labour  demonstration,  and  they  also  gave  strict  orders  for  the 
prevention  of  any  anti-Italian  manifestations.  But  they  refused, 
and  were  sustained  by  the  Federal  Assembly  in  refusing,  to 
depart  from  tb«  letter  of  the  Swiss  law  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions reqo1'  ^ion  against  a  newspaper  offending  against 
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a  foreign  country,  and  the  Italian  Government  appeared  indis- 
posed to  make  the  direct  demand  prescribed.  In  the  end  Ger- 
man good  offices  were  offered,  and  the  difficulty  was  arranged 
by  the  replacement  of  the  representatives  of  both  Governments 
by  other  diplomatists.  M.  Pioda,  Swiss  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, was  appointed  to  Rome,  and  M.  Carlin  was  given  an 
important  post  in  London. 

A  few  days  after  the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations, 
the  King  of  Italy  passed  through  Switzerland  on  his  way  to 
Berlin,  and  was  officially  received  by  the  Federal  Council.  The 
reception  was  most  cordial,  and  no  allusion  was  made  on  either 
side  to  the  recent  dispute.  The  public  also  saw,  with  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  was  as  favourably  received  in  Home  as  in  Berne. 

On  October  26  the  elections  took  place  throughout  Switzer- 
land for  the  direct  representation  of  the  people  in  the  Federal 
Assembly  at  Berne.  The  old  Chamber  numbered  147  Members  ; 
the  increase  of  the  population  raised  the  number  to  167.  The 
election  contests  were  very  lively,  but  according  to  anticipation 
the  strength  of  the  respective  parties  was  not  modified.  The 
result  of  the  elections  at  Geneva  was  awaited  with  special 
interest  because  of  the  disturbances  which  had  taken  place 
there  a  short  time  before.  Until  then  an  alliance  between  the 
Radicals  and  Socialists  had  always  carried  the  day  ;  but  after 
the  disturbances  recently  organised  by  the  revolutionists,  whose 
close  relations  with  the  Socialist  party  had  never  been  disputed, 
the  Radicals  were  somewhat  divided  on  the  question  of  a  new 
alliance,  some  inclining  the  more  to  the  Socialists,  others,  on 
the  contrary,  wishing  to  join  the  Moderate  Liberal  party.  This 
last  alliance  triumphed,  and  the  chief  result  of  the  elections  was 
a  noticeable  loss  of  ground  for  the  Socialist  party.  Finally 
after  the  ballot  the  new  Chamber  was  found  to  ne  composed  of 
35  Catholic  Conservatives,  25  Moderate  Liberals,  97  Radicals, 
9  Socialists  and  1  Independent  ;  the  united  Opposition,  there- 
fore, numbered  70  Members  out  of  a  total  of  167. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  serious  labour  troubles  broke  out 
at  Geneva  at  the  beginning  of  October.  A  certain  number  of 
the  employes  of  the  Electric  Tramway  Company  of  Geneva 
were  dismissed  with  no  reason  given  ;  in  consequence  their 
companions  took  up  their  cause  and  went  out  on  strike.  This 
produced  much  and  repeated  disorder  ;  the  strikers  threatened 
those  of  their  companions  who  continued  work,  and  tried  to 
impede  the  traffic.  The  Cantonal  Government,  as  much  to 
assure  the  liberty  of  labour  as  to  maintain  order,  decided  to  call 
out  the  military.  Meanwhile,  at  the  instigation  of  a  certain 
number  of  ringleaders,  a  general  strike  was  voted  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  labour  syndicates.  All  bodies  of  workmen, 
without  exception,  joined  the  strike,  so  much  so  that  even  the 
newspapers  were  not  published  for  forty-eight  hours.  On  ac- 
count of  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  strikers  the  troops 
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found  themselves  obliged  to  make  a  charge,  and  there  was  a 
fairly  large  number  of  wounded,  although  no  death  resulted. 
At  last  the  strike  was  ended,  after  an  assembly  of  the  strikers, 
at  which  a  letter  from  the  syndicate  of  tramway  employes  was 
read,  thanking  the  workmen  of  all  trades  who  had  proclaimed 
the  general  strike  for  this  proof  of  their  support,  but  urging 
them  to  resume  work,  realising  the  futility  of  20,000  workmen 
standing  idle  any  longer  as  winter  approached  for  the  support 
of  only  300  comrades.  The  strike  lasted  altogether  a  fortnight 
for  the  tramways  and  three  days  for  the  trades  generally,  with- 
out securing,  as  a  result,  the  slightest  concession  from  the 
Tramway  Company.  There  were  230  persons  arrested  and  110 
expelled  on  account  of  the  disturbances,  of  whom  forty-five 
were  Italians  and  thirty  French,  among  whom  was  the  an- 
archist, Sebastien  Faure.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  noticed  with  regard 
to  this  strike  that  a  relatively  large  number  of  the  men  called 
upon  to  repress  the  disturbances  and  maintain  order  refused  to 
obey  the  order.  The  secretary  of  the  Labour  party,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a  member  of  the  great  Council  of  Geneva,  was 
condemned  on  this  account  by  the  Council  of  War  to  four 
months'  imprisonment  and  to  the  loss  of  his  civic  rights  during 
one  year. 

A  curious  incident  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  French  Government  recently  nominated  M.  Ador,  President 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Helvetian  Confederation,  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  on  account  of  the  important 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  last  International  Exhibition  at 
Paris,  as  general  commissioner  of  Switzerland.  Article  12  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  forbade  any  authority  or  functionary, 
civil  or  military,  to  accept  titles,  houorary  distinctions,  or  any 
other  mark  of  favour  from  a  foreign  Government.  And  M. 
Ador,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party,  was  accused 
of  having  violated  the  Constitution.  In  view  of  the  hostile 
attitude  taken  up  towards  him  by  the  Federal  Council.  M.  Ador 
sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  Presidency  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil, while,  at  the  same  time,  he  declared  his  right  to  accept  the 
decoration  on  the  ground  that  the  prohibition  concerned  only 
those  who  held  Federal  offices  for  life.  In  consequence  of  this 
incident,  which  was  discussed  with  much  heat  in  the  Press,  the 
Federal  Council  sent  a  circular  to  the  military  cantonal  depart- 
ments, asking  for  the  names  of  any  Swiss  officers  who.  contrary 
to  the  Constitution,  had  received  decorations  from  foreign 
Governments.  This  inquiry  revealed,  at  the  outset,  that  thirty 
among  the  officers  decorated  with  the  Leffion  of  Honour,  on 
being  given  the  alternative  of  returning  their  decorations  or  re- 
signing their  commissions  in  the  army,  declared  that  they 
preferred  to  resign  their  commissions.  In  the  face  of  this  fact, 
the  Federal  Council  thought  it  well  to  suspend  the  inquiry 
provisiona'lv  :  a: hi  n  seemed  not  unlikely  that  sooner  or  later 
Article  12  of  the  Co::stitutton  would  be  inodmed  or  suppressed. 
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A  certain  number  of  the  religious  orders  who  had  quitted 
France  in  consequence  of  laws  recently  passed  in  that  country 
established  themselves  in  Switzerland.  But  Article  52  of  the 
Swiss  Constitution  forbade  the  founding  of  new  convents  or 
religious  orders  and  the  re-establishment  of  any  that  had  been 
suppressed.  The  Federal  Council,  therefore,  issued  a  decree, 
by  which  twelve  religious  establishments  were  dissolved.  They 
obtained,  however,  a  delay  of  ninety  days,  in  order  that  they 
might  obtain  a  shelter  elsewhere. 

As  was  anticipated,  this  action  of  the  Federal  Council  was 
very  badly  received  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Press,  which  main- 
tained that  it  was  in  virtue  of  the  droit  d'asile  the  Congregations 
driven  from  France  established  themselves  in  Switzerland.  The 
supporters  of  the  measure  replied  that  the  droit  d'asile  applied 
only  to  the  44 religious"  taken  individually  and  not  to  religious 
associations,  which  are  interdicted  by  law. 

A  proposal,  made  by  the  Federal  Assembly,  was  laid  before 
the  Federal  Council  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by  which  it 
was  suggested  that  Switzerland,  in  conjunction  with  other 
Governments,  should  intervene  with  a  demand  that  England 
should  alleviate  the  suffering  in  the  South  African  Concentra- 
tion Camps.  The  Federal  Council  decided  to  reject  this  pro- 
posal on  account  of  the  measures  which  the  British  Government 
had  already  taken  in  regard  to  the  Camps. 

The  buying  up  of  the  railways  by  the  Confederation  con- 
tinued regularly  in  1902.  An  agreement  was  made  between 
the  Federal  Council  and  the  directors  of  the  Jura-Simplon 
line  for  the  buying  up  by  the  former  of  the  whole  under- 
taking. The  price  agreed  upon  was  104,000,000  francs.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  M.  Demher  was  nominated  President  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  for  1903. 

V.  SPAIN. 

As  the  regency  of  Donna  Maria  Christina  approached  its 
end  the  political  situation  in  Spain  became  more  and  more 
confused  and  disturbed.  The  old  historic  parties  of  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  which  had  displaced  each  other  in  turns  at 
the  head  of  affairs  no  longer  existed  except  as  an  almost  empty 
framework.  Their  programmes,  their  methods  of  government, 
no  longer  excited  either  enthusiasm  or  anger,  so  remote  were 
they  from  the  actual  needs  of  the  Spanish  people.  While  Sefior 
Sagasta  sought  to  prolong  a  Parliamentary  Government,  show- 
ing neither  frankness  nor  courage,  while  he  was  struggling 
among  financial  difficulties  only  too  real,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  return  to  power, 
the  mass  of  the  nation  observed  with  nothing  but  contempt 
this  parody  of  institutions  feebly  copied  from  foreign  countries. 
This  kind  of  anarchy  in  opinion  was  extremely  favourable  to 
the  spread  of  Socialist  views,  of  local  sentiment,  and  of  secret 
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societies.  Industrial  and  agricultural  strikes  increased  in 
number  and  seriousness,  the  conflicts  between  the  people  and 
the  police  became  more  and  more  severe,  and  the  Liberal 
Government  was  constantly  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the 
argument — of  which  Cavour  had  said  that  it  was  within  the 
reach  of  the  most  incapable  Minister — of  a  state  of  siege. 

At  Barcelona  this  exceptional  regime  had  become  nearly 
habitual.  The  municipal  junta  tried  in  vain  to  intervene  be- 
tween employers  and  workmen  in  the  metal  works  of  that 
town,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  resumption  of  work  ;  on  January 
14  the  strikers  sacked  several  of  the  factories  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  At  Saragossa,  the  Prefect  having  been 
dismissed,  and  the  Government  having  temporarily  appointed 
a  retired  staff-colonel,  the  advanced  newspapers  asserted  that 
this  action  had  been  forced  on  the  Government  by  Clerical 
influence,  and  the  capital  of  Aragon  was  also  for  several  hours 
the  scene  of  serious  riots.  The  Cortes  reassembled  (Jan.  20) 
and  religious  complications  soon  arose.  Seuor  Pidal  had  finally 
decided  to  tender  his  resignation  as  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican 
and  he  was  replaced  by  Don  I.  de  Agiiera.  In  order  to  fall  in 
with  the  mood  of  the  hour  General  Wevler,  Minister  of  War, 
read  to  the  Chamber  a  plan  of  reform  in  the  law  of  recruiting 
which  imposed  military  service  on  all  seminarists  and  religious 
who  had  not  taken  vows.  The  monks  found  defenders  skilled 
in  the  art  of  diversions,  who  specially  attacked  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Sagasta  Cabinet.  The  Robledists  in  the  Chamber 
and  the  Tetuanists  in  the  Senate  both  took  an  aggressive  line. 
Soon  a  very  serious  subject  of  debate  was  provided. 

A  general  strike  was  proclaimed  at  Barcelona  on  February 
16,  and  80,000  workmen  placed  themselves  under  the  orders 
of  their  leaders.  The  Government  was  taken  by  surprise  ;  but 
General  Weyler  was  a  man  of  prompt  action.  From  all  the 
neighbouring  towns  battalions  and  batteries  converged  on  the 
Catalonian  capital,  and  by  February  17  a  street  war  had  begun  ; 
the  Chambers  voted  the  local  suspension  of  constitutional 
guarantees,  and  force  ruled.  On  the  '23rd,  after  a  week  of  stern 
repression,  communications  were  re-established.  Saragossa, 
Valencia  and  even  Madrid  had  been  disturbed  by  some  alarms 
which  were  easily  mastered.  The  repression  was  strict  in  pro- 
portion to  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  authorities.  But  the  Govern- 
ment, having  mobilised  its  examining  magistrates,  and  created 
military  tribunals  to  summarily  try  Catalonian  Socialists,  was 
obliged  to  justify  itself  before  the  Cortes.  An  interminable 
debate  opened  in  the  Congress.  Each  in  turn,  Conservatives, 
Liberal-Dissentients,  Catalanists,  attacked  the  Government, 
some  for  their  want  of  firmness,  others  for  having  been  pro- 
vocative and  cruel.  The  tone  of  the  debates  became  so 
violent  that  Senor  Sagasta  ceased  to  attend  them,  and  as  the 
announced  speakers  insisted  on  delivering  their  philippics,  it 
became  necessary  to  devote  the  first  part  of  the  sittings  to 
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financial  questions  and  the  second  to  the  Barcelona  severities. 
The  first  week  of  March  was  taken  up  by  this  oratorical  strategy. 
Thereupon  the  Republicans  decided  to  begin  an  anti-Clerical 
Parliamentary  campaign,  and  the  confusion  rose  to  such  a  point 
that  on  March  13  the  Ministry  decided  to  resign. 

It  was  a  false  step.  For  a  moment  there  was  an  idea  in 
high  places  of  confiding  the  Government  till  the  majority  of  the 
King  to  a  coalition  Ministry,  but  Senor  Sagasta  refused  to 
undertake  it  and  would  not  pledge  himself  to  support  such  an 
attempt  by  Seiior  Montero  Rios.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Con- 
servatives were  not  anxious  to  take  office,  which  would  imply 
dissolving  the  Cortes  so  shortly  before  a  change  in  the  head  of 
the  State.  The  Queen-Regent  was  therefore  obliged  to  retain 
the  old  Liberal,  who  accepted  the  task  (March  15),  and  decided 
to  simply  keep  his  colleagues  of  March  6,  1901,  to  form  the 
Ministry  of  March  18,  1902.  Nevertheless  the  Finance  Minister 
was  changed,  Senor  E.  Rodriganez  replacing  Senor  Urzais.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed  without  a  programme  the  new 
Government  announced  that  they  would  firmly  enforce  the 
decree  of  September  19,  1901,  and  Prefects  received  a  circular 
recommending  them  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  close  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  unauthorised  Congregations  in  their  provinces, 
but  to  wait  for  further  orders  before  taking  any  action.  The 
Prefects  waited,  but  the  promised  orders  never  came.  What 
did  happen  was,  first,  a  protest  from  the  Vatican  against  the 
decree  relating  to  the  Congregations,  and  a  prudent  suggestion 
from  the  Regent  to  the  head  of  the  Government,  with  a  view 
to  the  delay  of  the  matter ;  then  a  discussion  in  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  at  which  it  was  decided  that  the  Foreign  Minister 
should  make  inquiries  as  to  the  manner  in  which  other  nations 
and  France  in  particular  had  acted  with  regard  to  the  Con- 
gregations. This  amounted  to  a  retreat  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Spain 
announced  to  all  the  bishops  that,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
Regent,  for  the  King,  her  son,  and  for  the  Government,  the 
Pope  would  consent  to  discuss  the  question  of  authorisation, 
but  only  on  condition  that  all  demands  made  for  it  should  be 
granted.  The  delicacy  of  Roman  diplomacy  could  not  have 
dealt  more  finely  with  an  embarrassed  enemy.  The  prestige  of 
the  Liberal  Cabinet  was  considerably  reduced  by  this  incident. 
It  might  have  perished  in  the  debates  on  Senor  Rodriganez' 
measure  aimed  at  the  restriction  of  the  note  issues  of  the  Bank 
of  Spain.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  energetic  support  of 
Don  Vega  de  Armijo,  the  Chamber  passed  this  Government 
Bill,  April  28,  and  the  Senate,  May  10.  But,  on  the  same  day, 
in  the  Chamber,  a  debate  took  place  on  an  interpellation  by 
Sefior  Romero  Robledo  as  to  the  circular  of  the  Nuncio,  and  the 
head  of  the  Cabinet  was  forced  to  own  that  he  had  arranged  a 
modus  vivendi  with  Rome.  Senor  Canalejas  had  not  been 
acquainted  with  this  incident.     He  considered  it  beneath  his 
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di^nitv  to  be  thus  ignored,  and  tendered  his  resignation  (May 
11). 

This  partial  crisis  had  not  the  effect  which  it  would  have  had 
in  ordinary  times.  The  end  of  the  Regency  had  arrived  and  great 
festivities  were  being  prepared  in  Madrid.  The  demonstrations 
of  the  Catalan: >ts  at  Barcelona,  where  the  national  flag  had 
been  displaced  at  the  Carnival  by  flairs  with  the  colour  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Aragon.  were  treated  as  of  no  importance. 
The  comings  and  goings  of  the  Carlist  leaders,  even  the  journey 
of  Don  Cark  s  as  far  as  Perpignan,  where  the  French  police 
had  requested  him  to  return  to  Italy,  were  considered  as  minor 
incidents.  The  smallest  words  and  actions  of  the  Queen- 
mother  were  remarked — her  letter  to  the  Pope,  her  address  to 
the  Minsters  at  the  last  Council  at  which  she  presided  (May  12). 
The  whole  nation  applauded  the  touching  words  of  the  old 
Premier  to  the  Queen-mother  and  the  young  King,  who,  after 
a  delicate  and  troubled  childhood,  bad  at  last  reached  the  legal 
age  of  manhood. 

All  that  the  most  magnificent  pomp  of  monarchical  luxury 
ceuld  display  under  the  sun  of  Castile  was  lavished  on  the 
spectacle  of  May  17  for  the  thousands  of  visitors  assembled  in 
Madnd  from  far  and  near  to  be  present  at  the  Jura  of  Alfonso 
XIII.  Splendid  weather  favoured  this  festival,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  crowd  was  shown  in  the  thunders  of  applause 
at  the  procession  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Spanish  grandees, 
and  the  representatives  of  foreign  Powers,  extraordinary  em- 
bassies, troops  and  deputations.  But  following  immediately 
on  these  radiant  days,  more  bitter  jealousies  were  evoked  than 
ever.  The  education  of  the  young  King  had  been  directed  by 
his  watchful  mother  on  extremely  orthodox  lines :  but  on 
handing  over  the  sovereign  power  to  her  son.  Donna  Maria 
Christina  gave  him  neither  her  experience  nor  her  f.nesse  nor 
her  power  of  surrounding  herself  with  devoted  servants,  jealous 
of  one  another,  but  sincere  in  their  attachment  to  her.  Alfonso 
XIII.  from  the  first  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  his 
eny.'ura.je  and.  though  in  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  gave  the 
Court  precedence  over  the  Government. 

Dunns  the  summer  the  Government  had  to  undergo  severe 
attacks.  A  few  days  after  the  coronation  of  the  young  King, 
the  C  rtes  had  Ken  prorogued  for  a  five  months'  recess,  and  at 
the  U-t  sitting  the  Minister  of  Finance  had  introduced  pro 
f>?m:d  the  Budget  which  would  ie  discussed  on  their  reassem- 
bling. In  the  interval  a  simple  decree  would  maintain  in 
operation  the  financial  law  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
receipts  were  calculated  at  991.17>.*J"27  pesetas  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  9-4^.061. ott>  pesetas.  The  most  serious  financial 
difficulty  at  the  moment  was  the  question  of  Customs.  A 
decree  admitted  the  coupons  of  the  foreign  debt  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  gold  for  the  payment  of  Customs  duties,  but  Sefior 
Bodnganez  was  looking  for  means  of  realising  what  still  had 
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to  be  issued  of  a  loan  which  his  predecessor  had  vainly  tried  to 
float  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  All  the  schemes  of  the  in- 
genious financier  seemed  likely  to  fail  because  of  the  want  of 
confidence  among  capitalists  and  of  the  unfortunate  suspension 
of  industrial  life  which  was  becoming  almost  the  normal  state 
of  things  in  Catalonia.  The  caravans  of  Seiior  Canalejas  were 
not  of  a  kind  to  restore  shattered  credit.  The  former  Minister 
da fomento  (agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry)  understood  better 
than  any  one  how  to  cultivate  popularity.  He  opened  a  campaign 
of  protest  against  the  Sagastan  policy,  which  he  considered  too 
Clerical.  Beginning  at  Alicante,  he  stated  at  Valencia  as  a 
notable  fact  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Congregations 
considered  themselves  forced  to  take  the  steps  required  of  them 
it  was  believed  that  1,500  of  them  existed,  yet  6,000  had  de- 
clared themselves  and  perhaps  a  larger  number  had  disdained  to 
put  themselves  in  order.  At  a  second  meeting  held  the  next 
day  (June  16)  Senor  Canalejas  complained  that  people  were  less 
free  than  in  the  time  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  of  Canova. 
The  Government  answered  these  criticisms  by  forbidding  the 
orator  to  speak  at  Barcelona,  where  he  was  received  on  the 
22nd  by  an  unusual  display  of  armed  force.  Having  held  no 
meeting  and  made  no  speeches  to  the  crowd  Senor  Canalejas 
returned  to  Madrid,  where  his  friends  gave  him  a  compensating 
ovation,  but  on  the  whole  his  campaign  had  failed. 

The  Kingdom  of  Spain  would  not  follow  the  steps  of  Repub- 
lican France.  The  young  King  showed  his  determination  in 
this  respect  by  refusing  to  sign  a  decree  prepared  by  the  Count 
of  Romanones  conferring  on  Perez  Gaidoz,  author  of  the  Anti- 
Clerical  play  "  Electra  "  (see  Annual  Register,  1901,  p.  320),  the 
Order  of  Alfonso  XII.,  which  had  just  been  created.  The  Papal 
Nuncio,  Mgr.  Rinaldini,  accentuated  this  Clerical  triumph  by 
going  to  preside  at  the  biennial  Congress  of  Catholics  at  S. 
Jacques  de  Compostella,  where  it  was  affirmed  that  the  Spanish 
Colonial  Empire  founded  by  Catholics  had  been  lost  by  Free- 
masons. The  bishops  met  separately  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  Government  asking  for  the  suppression  of  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Government  also  endured  other  and  more  severe  humilia- 
tions. The  young  King  had  undertaken  a  journey  through  the 
north-west  provinces.  He  chose  to  surround  himself  with  Court 
officials,  and  left  the  Ministers  among  the  crowd  of  Senators 
and  Deputies,  who  were  not  even  invited  to  inspect  with  the 
King  the  State  establishments.  This  behaviour  provoked 
severe  comments  in  the  Press.  Even  the  Conservative  Epoca 
blamed  the  Prime  Minister  for  allowing  hostile  influences  to 
dominate  the  Constitutional  Monarchy. 

The  usual  truce  between  parties  in  the  dog-days  and  Sep- 
tember was  disturbed  by  the  riots  of  the  coppersmiths'  workmen 
at  Barcelona.  The  police  charged  the  mob  and  killed  several 
demonstrators.    The  Government,  on  the  eve  of  the  reassem- 
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bling  of  the  Chambers,  wished  to  give  an  impression  of  energetic 
action  towards  the  Vatican  in  regard  to  the  Congregations.  It 
ended  in  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  the  Budget  for  religions.  The 
state  of  siege  at  Barcelona  was  once  more  removed  (Oct.  14). 

The  Cortes  reassembled  October  '20.  Some  days  before 
Senor  Sagasta  had  put  to  the  young  King  the  question  of  con- 
fidence, and  had  received  carte  blanche  from  his  political  friends. 
He  had  taken  all  possible  precautions,  but  the  Opposition,  led 
at  first  by  Senor  Villaverde,  attacked  the  Financial  Minister  on 
his  scheme  as  to  the  unstamped  vouchers  of  the  foreign  debt, 
called  suppression  of  the  affidavit.  The  Ministry  contrived  to 
have  only  its  political  supporters  named  as  members  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  plan,  and  in  the 
sitting  of  November  3  arranged  the  rejection  of  a  motion  for 
an  interpellation  on  the  incidents  of  the  Royal  journey.  But 
the  question  came  up  again  two  days  after  and  everything  was 
spoilt.  Senor  Canalejas  criticised  hotly  the  weakness  of  the 
Government,  and  on  the  6th  Senor  Maura  announced  that  he 
was  joining  the  Conservative  party  in  the  hope  of  finding  in 
Senor  Silvela  the  energy  which  was  lacking  in  his  rival.  The 
latter,  after  a  debate  in  the  Chamber  (Nov.  7)  with  the  Conser- 
vative leader,  once  more  resigned.  The  King  did  not  consider 
that  the  time  had  come  to  call  on  the  Conservatives,  and  they 
did  not  think  that  the  Liberal  party  was  as  yet  sufficiently  dis- 
credited. Senor  Sagasta,  once  more  invested  with  power,  tried 
to  reconstitute  the  Liberal  party  by  becoming  reconciled  with 
Senor  Romero  Robledo.  This  attempt  was  abandoned  almost 
at  once,  and  that  vindictive  statesman  was  deeply  wounded. 
A  patched-up  concern  was  presented  to  the  King  (Nov.  14)  as 
representing,  after  a  fashion,  a  new  Cabinet,  only  three  new 
names  appearing  in  the  list.  Senor  Eguilior,  Vice-President  of 
the  Senate,  became  Minister  of  Finance  ;  Senor  Amos  Salvador 
took  Commerce,  and  Senor  Puigcerver  Justice.  The  sittings 
were  resumed  on  the  19th  ;  at  once  Senor  Romero  Robledo 
declared  in  an  implacable  tone  that  there  was  grave  public 
danger  in  keeping  Senor  Sagasta  in  office.  Continuously 
harassed  by  their  traditional  enemies,  and  still  more  by  their 
former  friends,  the  Governme.it  had  to  answer  at  the  beginning 
of  December  a  series  of  interpellations  as  to  the  forbidding  of 
the  Catalan  language  in  the  schools ;  as  to  the  putting  on  the 
stocks  of  two  war-ships  without  a  previous  vote  of  the  Cortes  ; 
and  as  to  their  new  financial  schemes.  The  real  reason  was  the 
definitive  rupture  in  the  Liberal  party,  and,  above  all,  the  rapid 
loss  of  strength,  without  hope  of  recovery,  on  the  part  of  the 
doyen  of  the  Ministers.  Finally  convinced  of  his  powerlessness, 
Senor  Sagasta  (Dec.  3)  gave  up  the  Government,  and,  after  a 
few  days  of  formal  hesitation,  the  young  King  sent  for  the 
Conservatives  (Dec.  G).  They  were  ready.  On  the  same  day 
the  task  of  forming  a  new  Government  was  accepted  andaccom- 
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plished.  The  list  of  the  Cabinet  was  as  follows  :  President, 
Silvela ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Abarzuza  ;  Justice,  Dato ;  Finance, 
Villaverde  ;  War,  General  Linares ;  Interior,  Maura ;  Navy, 
Sanchez  Toca;  Public  Instruction,  Alleude  Salazar;  Public 
Works,  Marquis  de  Vadilla. 

The  Ministry  was  presented  on  December  9,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  at  once  read  a  Royal  decree  suspending  the 
sittings,  a  prelude  to  dissolution.  The  elections  were  fixed  by 
decree  on  the  21st  for  the  first  fortnight  in  April. 

* 

VI.  PORTUGAL. 

In  his  habitual  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Cortes  (Jan.  2) 
the  King,  Dom  Carlos,  congratulated  himself  specially  on  having 
maintained  neutrality  in  the  state  of  Eastern  Africa  and  on  having 
succeeded  in  improving  the  rate  of  exchange.  He  announced 
financial  measures  intended  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  debt, 
and  administrative  measures  for  preserving  order.  It  is  one  of 
the  misfortunes  of  critical  times  that  the  smallest  incident  may 
produce  serious  trouble.  Thus,  on  January  10,  an  opera  by 
the  Italian  composer  Giordano,  was  to  be  performed  in  Lisbon ; 
Andre  Chenier  was  the  hero  of  the  piece,  and  the  air  of  the 
Marseillaise  was  one  of  the  motifs  of  the  orchestra  and  of  the 
choruses ;  this  became  a  State  matter.  Was  it  possible  that 
the  Marseillaise  could  be  sung  in  Lisbon  without  a  revolution 
resulting?  It  seemed  impossible,  and  the  hymn  of  Rouget  de 
l'lsle  was  forbidden  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  While  Senhor 
Hintze  Ribeiro  was  making  this  serious  decision,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  Senhor  Ferdinando  Mattoso,  resumed  the  difficult 
negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  holders  of  the 
external  debt.  The  Opposition  blamed  the  Government  for  want 
of  openness  in  these  discussions,  and  for  leaving  the  Financial 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  complete  ignorance 
of  what  was  happening.  The  Minister  was  obliged  to  promise 
that  he  would  announce  in  good  time  the  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions, and  that  he  would  consult  the  Chamber  ;  but  this  promise 
was  not  kept,  and  as  the  conditions  of  the  convenio  appeared 
equally  displeasing  to  the  Portuguese  and  to  the  foreign  bond- 
holders, a  formidable  agitation  followed.  The  students  of  the 
Universities  of  Coimbra  and  Oporto  joined  in  it  so  tumultuously 
that  they  had  to  be  rusticated  wholesale.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, a  measure  became  law  (May  14),  to  which  the  represen-  • 
tatives  of  the  foreign  bondholders  had  agreed  with  the  best 
grace  they  could  command,  and  the  general  effect  of  which  was 
to  cut  down  by  a  half  the  nominal  value  of  the  capital  of  the 
3  per  cent,  debt,  and  to  promise  3  per  cent,  on  the  remaining 
moiety. 

The  Azores  also  gave  grounds  for  anxiety.  More  than  600 
Portuguese  subjects  had  recently  asked  to  be  naturalised  as 
Americans,  and  this  seemed  to  show  a  separatist  tendency 
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which  the  United  States  was  suspected  of  encouraging.  At 
the  same  time  the  company  of  Mozambique  was  harassing  the 
Government  with  complaints  as  to  the  Barowe*  expedition,  the 
urgency  of  which  became  more  and  more  pressing.  To  all  this 
must  be  added  the  eternal  Clerical  question.  At  Aveiro  a  mob 
broke  up  a  procession,  and  a  few  weeks  later  it  became  necessary, 
following  on  a  strike,  to  proclaim  a  state  of  siege  in  that  town. 

The  ultimate  cause  of  these  disorders  was  the  bad  state  of 
the  finances.  In  spite  of  all  his  cleverness  Senhor  Mattoso  had 
been  forced  to  present  a  Budget  showing  a  deficit,  the  receipts 
amounting  to  9,910,205/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  10,076,800/. 
For  ten  years  no  account  had  been  paid  without  adding  to  the 
floating  or  consolidated  debt,  and  useful  expenditure  figured  for 
but  a  small  sum  in  the  Budget. 

The  announcement  in  October  of  the  journey  of  Dom  Carlos 
to  England  provided  a  fresh  grievance  for  the  Opposition.  The 
visit  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  his  cousin  King  Edward  VII. 
had  been  decided  on  after  the  Chambers  had  been  prorogued, 
and  the  Ministry  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  summon  them 
in  order  to  sanction  the  journey  and  confide  the  Regency  to  the 
Queen.  The  language  of  the  Press  became  so  violent  that  the 
Council  of  State  was  consulted  in  order  to  discover  whether  it 
would  be  well  to  summon  the  Cortes  to  confirm  Dona  Amelia 
as  Regent.  The  idea  of  summoning  them  was  abandoned,  and 
the  King  started  for  England  in  the  second  week  of  November. 

During  the  regency  the  strictest  watch  was  kept  on  all  mal- 
contents and  the  Government  suspended  without  trial  several 
Opposition  newspapers.  The  Army  was  in  danger  of  being 
compromised  in  the  disturbances  which  followed ;  a  pronuncia- 
mefito  was  suggested,  but  not  carried  out.  Whilst  the  King  of 
England  was  receiving  the  King  of  Portugal  at  Windsor  an 
English  fleet  appeared  in  the  roads  of  Lisbon  and  was  eagerly 
welcomed.  The  Portuguese  people  were  for  the  most  part 
pleased  with  the  intimacy  between  the  two  Courts,  and  the 
Regent  profited  by  a  kind  of  truce  between  parties,  hardly 
disturbed  by  the  protests  provoked  by  the  news  that  she 
had  signed  a  decree  conceding  to  an  English  company  the 
railway  of  Benguela.  On  December  15,  having  visited  the 
young  King  of  Spain  on  his  return,  Dom  Carlos  re-entered 
Lisbon  amid  acclamation.  He  resumed  the  direction  of  the 
Kingdom  with  thanks  to  the  Regent,  and  congratulations  to 
the  Ministers  on  their  watchful  administration  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  rigorous  measures  taken  against  the  newspapers  were 
immediately  repealed  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Senhor 
Franco,  was  invited  to  come  to  the  palace  to  confer  with  the 
King.  This  unusual  interview  lasted  for  more  than  two  hours, 
and  was  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  power  of  the  regeneradores 
was  nearing  its  end. 
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As  was  anticipated  on  all  sides  the  first  session  of  the  Rigs- 
dag  after  the  Liberal  party  had  come  into  office  proved  both 
a  long  and  a  busy  one.  A.  number  of  important  Bills  were 
brought  before  the  Legislature,  and  their  comprehensiveness 
necessitated  such  a  thorough  handling  both  in  the  House  and 
by  the  various  committees  that  the  actual  legislative  outcome 
of  the  session  could  not  by  any  means  be  taken  as  a  fair  gauge 
of  the  work  done.  The  session  lasted  from  October  5  till  May 
17,  and  even  then  the  prorogation  came  somewhat  abruptly,  as 
the  result  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  First  Chamber  in  the 
matter  of  the  proposed  sale  of  the  Danish  Colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  the  Rigsdag  meeting  after  the  Christmas  recess  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Folkething  promptly  presented 
the  report  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Bill,  in  the  framing  of 
which  the  various  parties  had  fairly  well  agreed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Social  Democrats,  who  had  maintained  their 
usual  negative  position,  more  especially  in  connection  with 
the  military  and  naval  grants,  and  the  Estimates  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry.    The  Landsthing  took  exception  to  several  items, 


the  Lower  House,  and  pressed  its  objections,  with  the  result 
that  a  Joint  Financial  Committee  was  formed,  comprising 
fifteen  members  from  each  Chamber,  by  whose  efforts  a  com- 
promise was  arrived  at.  The  Ways  and  Means  Bill  showed  an 
aggregate  revenue  of  69,445,584  kr.  against  an  expenditure  of 
74,911,809  kr.  As  the  Budget  was  only  finally  passed  on 
April  24,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  temporary  Budget — so  as 
to  avoid  a  provisional  one — and  this  was  done  on  March  24 
in  the  Lower  and  the  next  day  in  the  Upper  House. 

Although  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  was  taken  up  with 
the  discussion  of  such  important  reforms  as  those  embodied  in 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  the  Taxation,  and  the  Church 
Bills,  a  number  of  other  measures  were  passed,  although  most 
of  them  were  not  of  any  great  moment.  Worthy  of  mention 
is  the  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  defence  of  the  country.  This 
commission  comprised  nineteen  members,  the  Government 
appointing  the  chairman,  and  each  Chamber  electing  half  of 
the  other  eighteen  members  amongst  its  own  members.  The 
commission  was  to  be  aided  in  its  labours  by  four  experts,  two 
officers  of  the  Army  and  two  of  the  Navy,  selected  by  the 
Government,  but  the  experts  would  have  no  vote.  There  were 
also  passed  Bills  tending  to  facilitate  in  various  ways  the  raising 
of  good  stock  and  the  procuring  of  small  holdings,  besides 
providing  means  for  the  proper  training  of  owners  of  such — 
measures  which  all  showed  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the 
Government  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  perhaps  specially 
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of  the  small  farmers.  A  Bill  was  passed  introducing  what  may 
he  called  official  catering  for  some  regiments  hy  way  of  an 
experiment ;  the  greater  part  of  the  soldier's  pay  was  to  be 
withheld  and  he  was  in  return  to  be  fully  provided  with  good 
wholesome  food.  This  arrangement,  which  entails  an  ad- 
ditional expenditure  for  the  State,  but  which  appears  to  be 
giving  much  satisfaction,  seems  likely  to  be  introduced  in 
the  whole  Army.  Other  Bills  passed  had  reference  to  an 
improvement  in  the  pay  of  various  Government  and  other 
officials. 

The  dramatic  element  of  the  year  was  provided  by  the 
proposed  sale  of  the  Danish  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  on  terms  upon  which  the  re- 
spective Governments  had  arrived  at  an  understanding.  The 
Folkething  passed  the  Bill  by  88  votes  against  7,  not  con- 
sidering it  advisable  to  consult  the  population  of  the  islands 
through  a  plebiscite.  The  Landsthing,  however,  by  34  votes 
to  30,  accepted  the  proposition  drawn  up  by  its  committee, 
the  effect  of  which  was  that  they  had  grave  doubts  about 
the  advisability  of  the  sale  of  the  islands,  and  before  finally 
dealing  with  the  convention  they  proposed  that  the  Crown 
should  send  over  representatives  to  ascertain  by  secret  ballot 
the  desires  of  the  population,  or  rather  of  the  electors  of  the 
Colonial  Council.  The  matter  was  then  sent  back  to  the 
Lower  House,  which,  by  102  votes  against  2,  accepted  a  kind 
of  compromise  introduced  by  A.  Nielsen,  substituting  a  general 
lebiscite  for  the  voting  of  the  privileged  electors  as  proposed 
y  the  Landsthing.  The  Upper  House,  however,  adhered 
to  its  previous  decision,  upon  which  the  matter  was  referred 
to  a  Joint  Committee  (fifteen  members  from  each  Chamber). 
In  this  committee  a  majority  (all  the  members  of  the  Folke- 
thing and  seven  members  of  the  Landsthing)  recom- 
mended a  vote  on  the  basis  of  ordinary  suffrage  for  men  who 
had  completed  their  twenty-fifth  year,  etc.  The  minority, 
amongst  other  things,  insisted  upon  an  annual  income  of  not 
lesH  than  300  West  Indian  dollars,  and  wanted  three-fourths 
of  the  votes  recorded  to  be  in  favour  of  the  transfer  in  order 
to  give  it  their  sanction.  The  Folkething  accepted  the  pro- 
posal of  the  majority  in  the  committee  by  98  votes  to  2,  whilst 
the  Landsthing  negatived  it  by  34  to  29,  and  thereupon 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  minority  in  the  committee  by  33 
to  30. 

The  Bill  was  thus  negatived,  and  the  Government  at  once 
prorogued  the  Rigsdag.  The  voting  of  the  Landsthing,  in- 
spired, as  it  was  thought,  by  M.  Estrup,  the  former  Premier, 
who,  whilst  in  office,  had  himself  taken  steps  to  bring  about  the 
sale  of  the  islands,  was  subjected  to  very  severe  criticism.  On 
September  19  there  was  a  partial  election  of  members  of  the 
Landsthing,  viz.,  of  half  of  the  elected  members.  This  election 
arouBed  much  interest,  and  a  number  of  meetings  were  held. 
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The  result  was  in  favour  of  the  Government,  the  Reform  party 
gaining  four  and  the  "Eight"  two  votes,  while  the  Conserva- 
tives lost  four,  the  Moderates  one  and  the  Agrarians  one.  This 
election  for  the  first  time  reduced  the  Conservatives  to  a  minority 
in  the  Upper  House,  an  unmistakable  proof  of  the  general  de- 
cadence of  the  party. 

The  Rigsdag  met  again  on  October  6,  and  the  following  day 
the  Minister  of  Finance  introduced  the  Budget  for  the  next 
financial  year,  which  showed  a  deficit  of  4,228,000  kr.  ;  the 
Minister  stated  on  the  same  occasion  that  the  actual  deficit  on 
the  previous  year  amounted  to  close  upon  10,000,000  kr.  If 
the  increasing  expenditure  could  not  be  reduced,  and  of  that 
he  saw  but  little  chance,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
taxation.  As  far  as  the  current  year  was  concerned  there  was 
a  satisfactory  rise  in  the  Customs'  and  railway  revenue.  After 
a  fairly  exhaustive  but  not  particularly  interesting  discussion  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Bill,  the  Folkething  sent  it  to  its  Financial 
Committee,  whose  report  was  expected  to  be  ready  by  the  be- 
ginning of  January. 

On  October  22  the  fate  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  Sale  Bill 
was  sealed  amidst  considerable  excitement.  In  the  hope  that 
the  past  election  to  the  Landsthing  would  enable  them  to  carry 
the  measure,  the  Government  had  obtained  a  prolongation  of 
twelve  months  from  the  American  Government  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Convention,  but  the  Conservatives  made  a  tremendous 
effort  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  Government,  and  two  mem- 
bers were  actually  brought  from  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
though  seriously  ill  and  unable  to  walk,  in  order  to  record  their 
vote.  The  voting  resulted  in  a  tie,  32  for  and  32  against,  and 
the  Bill  was  thereby  lost. 

The  Ministers  held  a  Cabinet  Council  the  same  day,  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  despatch  a  special  commission  to  the 
islands  in  order  to  report  upon  their  condition,  and  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  could  be  done  to  assist  them.  Private 
enterprise  also  showed  itself  desirous  of  helping  the  colonies  in 
various  ways. 

Between  the  opening  of  the  Rigsdag  and  its  adjournment 
for  the  Christmas  recess,  a  number  of  new  measures  were  intro- 
duced. These  included  Bills  relating  to  a  new  central  railway 
station  at  Copenhagen,  a  new  hospital  for  the  whole  country, 
higher  national  schools,  etc.,  and  in  the  Upper  House,  the 
Taxation  Bills,  the  Church  Bills,  and  several  Railway  Bills. 
Both  Houses  worked  assiduously,  and  material  progress  was 
made  in  several  directions.  The  Government,  however,  while, 
of  course,  having  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Folkething, 
had  to  depend  for  the  support  of  its  proposals  in  the  Upper  House 
to  some  extent  upon  a  quasi-Conservative  fraction.  Thus  the 
Church  and  School  Reform  Bills  could  hardly  be  held  to  have 
an  altogether  clear  course  before  them  in  the  Landsthing.  The 
latter,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  had  received  from  the  Lower 
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House  the  comprehensive  and  highly  important  Bill  introducing 
a  number  of  vital  reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
Landsthing's  Committee  on  the  Taxation  Bills  had  framed  its 
additional  proposals,  and  it  now  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
the  prospects  of  these  oft- discussed  and  much  wanted  measures 
had  improved  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being  definitely  passed. 
Several  other  committees  in  both  Houses  had  materially  ad- 
vanced their  work  before  the  close  of  1902,  and  some  Bills  had 
also  been  finally  disposed  of,  including  the  one  providing  for 
Denmark's  joining  the  Berne  Convention,  which  Act  comes  into 
force  on  July  1,  1903. 

In  the  Lower  House  the  Moderate  Left  had  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  distinct  party,  and  its  fifteen  members  were  considered  as 
standing  outside  the  parties,  of  which  the  Left  Reform  party 
numbers  seventy-seven,  the  Social  Democrats  fourteen,  and  the 
Conservatives  eight.  In  the  Upper  House  the  "  Eight "  have 
formed  a  new  "  Free  Conservative  Party,"  which  has  been 
joined  by  two  of  the  recently  elected  members.  Their  pro- 
gramme is  attractive  enough,  and  they  will  in  all  probability 
materially  assist  the  House  in  all  useful  legislative  work;  the 
members  being  men  of  integrity  and  position.  The  old  Con- 
servatives were  still  faring  very  badly,  and  an  attempt  to  rally 
their  scattered  forces  before  the  election  to  the  Landsthing  was 
altogether  futile. 

M.  Horup,  Minister  for  Public  Works,  died  on  February  15, 
and  M.  Hage,  Minister  of  Finance,  has  taken  over  the  former 
office. 

VIII.  SWEDEN. 

The  Riksdag  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  throne  by 
King  Oscar  in  person  on  January  17.  His  Majesty  said  that 
although  he  had  hoped  that  the  Riksdag  in  the  previous  session 
would  have  fully  agreed  to  the  Government's  demands  as  to  the 
time  of  drill  or  service  in  all  departments  of  the  Army,  and  was 
still  hoping  that  they  would  make  good  what  yet  remained,  he 
thanked  them  for  what  had  already  been  done.  The  first  place 
in  the  legislative  programme  announced  was  given  to  an  Ex- 
tension of  Suffrage  Bill  for  the  elections  to  the  Second  Chamber. 
The  introduction  of  a  Bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  life  insurance  institution  was  also  referred  to,  attached 
to  which  was  to  be  a  council  comprising  an  equal  number  of 
employers  and  workmen. 

The  Budget  was  at  once  laid  before  the  House ;  the  credit 
side  amounted  to  173,000,000  kr.,  and  the  calculated  expenditure 
to  178,500,000  kr.,  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  5,500,000 
kr.  by  loan.  This  sum  was  to  be  applied  to  the  continuation  of 
the  Gothenburg-Skee  Railway  (4,000,000  kr.)  and  to  new  rolling 
stock  (1,500,000  kr.).  Considerable  amounts  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  were  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  in  addition  to 
which  there  were  heavy  items  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 
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The  following  day  a  joint  Council  of  State,  that  is,  a  Council 
where  both  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Councillors  of  State  are  in 
attendance,  decided  upon  forming  a  Swedish-Norwegian  Con- 
sular Commission.  The  Swedish  representatives  were  Baron 
Bildt,  Swedish-Norwegian  Ambassador  at  Rome,  and  Consul- 
General  Ameen  at  Barcelona,  the  Norwegian  representatives 
being  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen  and  Consul-General  Christophersen  at 
Antwerp.  The  Government  requested  the  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  question  of  how  separate  Consuls  for  each  of  the 
two  united  Kingdoms  could  be  made  compatible  with  joint 
diplomatic  representation,  and  how  this  arrangement  would 
work  practically.  The  Commission  was  also  to  consider  the 
question  how  Swedish  interests  were  to  be  looked  after  in 
Norway  and  Norwegian  interests  in  Sweden. 

The  attention  of  the  Riksdag  and  of  the  whole  country  was, 
however,  soon  engrossed  by  the  question  of  extending  the 
suffrage  for  the  Second  Chamber.  The  Bill  was  introduced  by 
the  Government  (March  12),  and  provided  political  suffrage  for 
any  man,  already  having  municipal  suffrage,  who  had  completed 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  who  did  not  owe  the  State  or  the  Cor- 
poration taxes  or  rates  for  the  last  two  years,  and  who  was  not 
liable  to  military  service  without  having  completed  his  military 
duties.  Every  man  possessed  of  suffrage  would  have  one  vote ; 
but  if  married,  or  having  been  married,  or  if  he  had  completed 
his  fortieth  year,  he  would  have  two  votes.  This  measure  was 
not  received  with  much  enthusiasm.  It  was  urged  in  many 
quarters  that  far  from  introducing  universal  suffrage,  the  Bill 
really  only  provided  a  kind  of  privileged  suffrage,  and  although 
the  Liberal  factions  and  the  opponents  of  the  Government 
generally  were  loudest  in  this  respect,  many  Conservatives  also 
found  serious  fault  with  the  Bill.  The  discussion  in  the  Second 
Chamber  began  on  March  14,  and  the  Government  measure  was 
somewhat  roughly  dealt  with ;  M.  von  Knorring,  Conservative, 
stated  that  it  had  caused  dissatisfaction  in  all  directions,  and 
several  of  the  leading  Liberals  were  still  more  severe  in  their 
comments.  M.  Branting,  Socialist,  called  the  measure  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  without  suffrage,  who  in  the  Bill  were  treated  like 
wild  animals.  The  Home  Secretary  was  the  only  one  who  de- 
fended the  proposal.  In  the  First  Chamber  the  Prime  Minister 
stated  that  the  Government,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  had  only 
intended  to  propose  such  alterations  as  were  highly  necessary, 
useful,  and  possible  to  carry  through.  The  Government  were 
quite  convinced  that  a  measure  on  the  suffrage  question  without 
certain  "  guarantees  "  would  be  impossible  to  get  through.  In 
their  proposal  no  special  party  had  been  favoured.  After  the 
introductory  discussion,  both  Chambers  sent  the  Bill  to  the 
Constitutional  Committee.  The  same  evening  the  Liberal  party 
held  a  meeting  and  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  up  a  fresh  Suffrage  Bill. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  the  country  was  thoroughly 
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aroused  to  an  extent  only  very  rarely  seen  in  the  normally 
tranquil  Sweden.  The  trade  anions  even  threatened  a  general 
strike.  The  Liberal  party,  or,  as  it  should  be  called,  the  Liberal 
Joint  party,  prepared  a  Suffrage  Bill,  which  was  introduced 
(April  16)  in  the  Second  Chamber  by  M.  von  Friesen,  and 
which  proposed  that  the  Constitution  should  be  so  altered  that 
political  suffrage  should  be  extended  so  as  to  comprise  all  who 
had  municipal  suffrage  from  the  year  when  they  completed  their 
twenty-fifth  year.  The  Liberal  proposals  also  included  a  de- 
mand that  the  Government  in  the  next  session  should  introduce 
a  Bill  extending  municipal  suffrage  to  men  with  small  holdings 
or  houses.  M.  von  Knorring  introduced  a  proposal  providing 
suffrage  for  any  man,  at  the  completed  twenty-fifth  year,  subject 
to  his  possessing  real  estate,  or  house  property  on  his  own  land 
or  that  of  others,  of  not  less  than  100  kr.  (51.  10s.)  value,  or 
paying  taxes  to  the  State  of  not  less  than  50  ore  (6$d.),  provided 
that  he  otherwise  fulfilled  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 

Numerous  demonstrations  were  held  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  Stockholm  serious  riots  ensued.  The  multitude  wanted 
to  go  to  the  King,  and  the  police  had  to  draw  their  swords  ; 
several  persons  were  wounded  and  some  arrests  made.  A  new 
Liberal  Society  which  was  formed  met  with  an  altogether  sur- 
prising support,  and  within  the  Trade  Unions  as  many  as  90  per 
cent,  voted  in  favour  of  a  general  strike  as  a  means  of  carrying 
through  a  real  Reform  Bill. 

In  the  meantime  the  Constitutional  Committee  had  been 
busily  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the  Government  proposal. 
Within  the  committee,  however,  as  among  the  various  Parlia- 
mentary groups,  no  small  amount  of  confusion  prevailed,  and 
the  revised  proposal,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  committee's 
labours,  did  not  meet  with  a  very  spontaneous  support.  The 
basis  of  the  Government  measure  had  been  maintained,  but  the 
taxation  limit  had  been  raised,  and  it  was  proposed  that  large 
villages  or  small  towns  or  rural  parishes  in  which  large  indus- 
trial undertakings  had  sprung  up,  should  form  divisions  together 
with  the  towns,  so  as  to  rid  the  rural  divisions  of  the  labourers' 
votes. 

It  would  appear  that  Conservative  interests  had  been  dis- 
tinctly predominant  in  the  committee,  and  that  it  had  been 
influenced  by  fears  lest  the  Suffrage  Bill  should  remove  the 
power  in  the  Second  Chamber  from  the  Right  to  the  Left. 
The  only  concession  made  by  the  committee  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  double  vote  and  of  the  completion-of-military- 
service  clause.  The  various  parties  of  the  Riksdag  at  once 
held  several  meetings  to  discuss  the  committee's  proposal,  about 
which,  however,  a  number  of  divergent  opinions  were  expressed. 
So  as  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Riksdag  a  general 
strike  was  declared  all  over  the  country,  which  took  effect 
almost  everywhere,  although  not  in  all  places  to  the  same 
extent.    This  had  been  preceded  by  a  large  number  of  meetings. 
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and  the  agitation  amongst  the  labouring  classes  had  been  carried 
on  with  much  energy. 

The  discussion  in  the  First  Chamber  was  opened  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  practically  admitted  the  defeat  of  the 
Government  scheme,  even  though  the  criticism  had  not  been 
so  crushing  as  many  would  make  it  appear.  He  said  the  pros- 
pects for  passing  a  Suffrage  Reform  Bill  were  not  good ;  the 
problem  would,  however,  have  to  be  solved,  and  could  be  solved. 
Bishop  Billing  recommended  universal  suffrage,  with  strong 
guarantees  (restrictions).  He  proposed,  amidst  cheers,  that 
the  Government  should  frame  a  new  proposal  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Riksdag  of  1903.  In  the  Second  Chamber  the  Premier 
stated  that  it  was  hard  to  say  what  proposal  there  could  be 
that  would  please  both  Chambers.  What  basis  should  be 
chosen  ?  If  universal  suffrage,  the  question  of  female  suffrage 
arose.  He  thought  it  was  unjust  to  withhold  suffrage  from 
women  if  it  were  given  to  all  men  who  were  not  disqualified. 
He  hoped  the  labours  of  the  Riksdag  would  result  in  an  effectual 
extension  of  suffrage.  On  all  sides  the  necessity  of  extending 
the  suffrage  was  admitted,  but  the  various  sections  were  any- 
thing but  agreed  as  to  how  far. 

The  First  Chamber,  by  83  votes  against  59,  accepted 
(May  16)  Bishop  Billing's  proposal,  that  the  Government  should 
introduce  a  fresh  Bill  in  1903,  based  upon  universal  suffrage 
from  the  completed  twenty-fifth  year,  and  equal  conditions  for 
town  and  country.  The  same  evening  in  the  Second  Chamber 
M.  Branting,  Socialist,  criticised  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  ridiculed  the  military  precautions  against 
the  workmen,  who  had  not  shown  the  slightest  inclination  to 
cause  any  disturbances.  It  was  contrary  to  his  advice  that  the 
printers  had  joined  the  general  strike  and  thereby  made  it  im- 

{>ossible  to  publish  the  daily  papers.  A  proposal  of  his  was 
ost  by  158  to  68,  and  others  were  also  negatived.  Finally  the 
House,  by  117  votes  to  107,  accepted  a  proposal  introduced  by 
M.  Monsson  requesting  the  Government  to  have  the  suffrage 
question  fully  investigated,  and  early  in  the  session  of  1904  to 
introduce  a  fresh  Suffrage  Bill,  based  upon  universal  suffrage 
from  the  twenty-fifth  year,  provided  there  were  no  arrears  as 
regards  taxation  and  military  service.  Thus  this  great  question 
was  allowed  to  stand  over  for  another  year  or  two,  but  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  will  then  be  solved  in  a  popular 
sense,  all  parties  alike  having  apparently  realised  not  only  the 
expediency  but  the  necessity  of  not  unduly  delaying  such  a  de- 
cision. The  first  result  of  the  votes  in  the  Chambers  was  the 
cessation  of  the  general  strike,  which  had  proved  the  Swedish 
labourers  to  be  far  more  organised  than  was  probably  antici- 
pated, although  their  political  influence  had  hitherto  been  of 
but  little  moment. 

Several  other  measures  of  some  importance  occupied  the 
time  of  the  Rigsdag.     The  proposed  purchase  by  the  State 
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of  the  Stockholm  Telephone  Company  was  negatived.  The 
question  of  introducing  a  tobacco  monopoly  in  Sweden  ended 
in  both  Chambers  requesting  the  Government  to  have  the 
matter  investigated,  the  Second  Chamber  apparently  not  bein*; 
in  favour  of  a  monopoly  but  preferring  increased  taxation. 
The  most  important  positive  outcome  of  the  session  was  the 
Income  Tax  Act,  based  upon  progressive  taxation  and  com- 
pulsory declaration  of  one  s  income.  Another  important  Bill 
passed  was  that  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Life  Insurance  Institution.  The  committee  on  the  completion 
of  the  military  reforms  had  not  yet  finished  its  labours,  but  the 
work  of  improving  and  strengthening  the  Army  and  Navy  was 
being  continued  with  unabated  zeal.  The  proposed  reform  in 
public  education  was  still  under  consideration  and  some  time, 
it  appeared,  might  yet  elapse  before  the  proposals  of  the  Edu- 
cation Bill  Committee  assumed  definite  legislative  shape. 

From  the  time  of  the  discussion  on  the  Suffrage  Bill  it  was 
evident  that  the  Prime  Minister,  M.  von  Otter,  would  not  long 
retain  office,  but  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  July  that  a 
new  Ministry  was  appointed,  the  chief  of  which  was  M.  Bos- 
trom,  M.  von  Otter's  predecessor.  His  return  to  office  was 
received  with  much  satisfaction.  M.  O.  Bergen  became  M.  von 
Hammarskjold's  successor  as  Home  Secretary,  in  which  capacity 
he  would  have  to  frame  the  new  Suffrage  Bill.  M.  E.  F.  V. 
Meyer,  a  provincial  merchant,  was  made  Minister  of  Finance ; 
he  was  understood  to  be  a  moderate  Free  Trader.  Rector  C. 
S.  von  Friesen  was  appointed  Church  Minister,  and  M.  Ram- 
stedt  Consulting  Counsellor  of  State.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  the  King,  contrary  to  what  was  the  custom,  had  given 
M.  Bostrom  an  entirely  free  hand  as  to  the  forming  of  his 
Ministry. 

The  Swedish-Norwegian  Consular  Committee  brought  its 
meetings  to  a  conclusion  on  July  26,  and  the  report  was  pub- 
lished two  days  later.  It  dealt  very  exhaustively  with  the 
whole  question.  The  Committee  took  it  for  granted  that  each 
country  would  have  its  own  Consular  System,  so  that  there 
would  be  appointed  Swedish  Consuls,  exclusively  subordinate  to 
Swedish  authorities,  and  Norwegian  Consuls,  exclusively  sub- 
ordinate to  Norwegian  authorities.  As  far  as  Sweden  was 
concerned  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Ambassadors  should  not  retain  their  former  relations  with  the 
Consular  Service.  As  far  as  Norwegian  Consuls  are  concerned, 
the  authority  and  control  of  the  Foreign  Office  ceases,  and  the 
Consular  System  of  Norway  must  be  transferred  to  some 
Norwegian  Government  Department,  and  the  Ambassadors  (of 
Sweden-Norway)  will  no  longer  be  the  intermediaries  between 
the  Consuls  and  the  Government  department.  Diplomatic 
work  for  Consuls  will  be  at  an  end,  inasmuch  as  the  Consuls  of 
the  two  countries  do  not  belong  to  the  same  State  department. 

Although  the  elections  to  the  Second  Chamber  did  not  take 
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place  till  September,  the  electioneering  campaign  began  a  couple 
of  months  earlier,  the  suffrage  question  having  roused  a  strong 
political  feeling  throughout  the  country.  At  the  elections 
friends  of  a  Liberal  suffrage  reform,  on  the  whole,  had  the 
advantage  over  more  Conservative  candidates,  although  the 
various  groups  are  not  very  distinctly  denned.  Of  the  twenty- 
two  members  for  Stockholm,  twenty  Liberals  were  returned 
and  one  Socialist,  M.  Branting  being  re-elected,  and  the  result 
may  justly  be  claimed  as  a  victory  for  the  Liberals — the  Liberal 
Joint  or  Amalgamation  party,  which  had  been  greatly  aided  by 
the  new  Liberal  All-country  Union.  The  Social  Democrats 
also  made  some  little  progress. 

IX.  NORWAY. 

Compared  with  what  was  the  case  some  years  ago,  a  quieter 
and  more  conciliatory  mood  has  been  observable  in  the  relations 
between  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  the  feelings  with  which 
the  Union  is  being  viewed  in  Norway.  Sentiments  of  a  more 
hostile  nature  are  occasionally  expressed,  but  such  manifesta- 
tions now,  more  often  than  not,  call  forth  dissent  and  contra- 
diction. The  leading  men,  indeed,  within  the  Government  and 
the  Left  party  do  not  appear  to  have,  or  will  in  any  case  not 
admit  that  they  have,  waived  their  original  demands,  but  the 
temper  in  which  such  matters  are  now  being  discussed  shows  a 
distinct  improvement. 

The  most  important  political  event  of  the  year  was  the 
resignation  of  the  Premier,  M.  Steen,  for  many  years  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  or  Left  party.  The  trouble  which  the  finding  of 
a  successor  to  M.  Steen  gave  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  party  was  not  quite  so  compact  or  consolidated  as 
formerly,  and  that  independent  and  divergent  opinions  were 
beginning  to  assert  themselves.  Some  of  that  dissatisfaction 
which  outside  the  Government  party  has  found  a  sufficiency  of 
nourishment  in  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  finances,  and  in 
the  somewhat  aggressive  nature  of  the  doings  of  the  War 
Minister,  had  made  itself  felt  among  the  Liberal  majority. 
Three  names  were  mentioned  as  those  of  possible  successors  to 
M.  Steen — M.  Blehr,  M.  Arctander  and  M.  Berner.  The  King, 
it  was  thought,  favoured  the  last-named. 

On  April  15  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  Left— as  to  the 
expediency  of  which  doubts  were,  indeed,  strongly  expressed  in 
some  quarters — was  held  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  feelings 
of  the  party  with  reference  to  the  various  candidates  for  the 
Premiership:  M.  Blehr  received  29  votes,  M.  Arctander  20  and 
M.  Berner  10  votes.  Five  members  did  not  vote.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  retiring  Premier  favoured  M.  Blehr 's 
candidature,  and  some  of  his  opponents  within  the  party  advised 
the  two  minorities  to  club  together,  so  as  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Steen  tradition,  which  was  denounced  as  stale 
and  antiquated.    On  the  following  day  the  Crown  Prince  held 
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a  Council  of  State,  at  which  the  resignation  of  the  whole  of  the 
Ministry  was  accepted,  and  the  Crown  Prince  requested  M. 
Berner,  President  of  the  Storthing,  to  form  a  new  Cabinet. 
M.  Berner  did  not  meet  with  much  encouragement,  and  more 
especially  the  Steen  faction  seemed  disinclined  to  forego  what 
they  considered  their  right,  viz.,  to  nominate  the  successor  of 
their  retiring  chief.  As  M.  Arctander's  followers  also  declined 
to  support  M.  Berner,  M.  Arctander  being  unwilling  to  join  his 
Ministry,  M.  Berner  had  to  inform  the  Crown  Prince  that  he 
was  unable  to  accomplish  the  task  of  forming  a  new  Government. 
Thereupon  the  Crown  Prince  requested  M.  Blehr  to  form  a 
Ministry.  Having  received  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen's  promise  to  join 
the  Ministry,  in  which  otherwise  the  members  of  the  Steen 
Government  retained  their  offices,  M.  Blehr  had  no  trouble  in 
forming  his  Cabinet,  which  was  appointed  on  April  21.  M. 
Blehr  became  Prime  Minister ;  M.  Qvam,  Norwegian  Minister 
of  State  in  Stockholm ;  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  Member  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Council  of  State ;  M.  Aarstad,  Home  Secretary.  The 
new  Ministry  was  expected  to  facilitate  the  negotiations,  and 
to  ensure  friendly  relations  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  M. 
Blehr  relinquishing  the  post  of  Minister  of  State  in  Stockholm 
in  order  to  become  Premier,  and  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  a  son  of 
Dr.  Henrik  Ibsen,  being  considered  a  diplomatist  of  rank  and 
experience. 

A  week  later  M.  Berner,  as  President  of  the  Storthing,  in- 
troduced a  proposal  expressing  the  willingness  of  the  House  to 
loyally  co-operate  with  the  new  Ministry  for  the  advancement 
of  the  questions  with  which  the  Premier  had  dealt  in  his  state- 
ment. After  some  discussion,  in  which  Professor  Hagerup.the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  Opposition,  joined,  the  vote  of  confi- 
dence was  carried  by  76  votes  (the  whole  of  the  Left)  against 
33  (the  Conservatives  and  the  Moderates).  Notwithstanding 
this  unanimous  support  by  all  the  factions  of  the  Left  party,  the 
proceedings  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  Ministerial  crisis 
had  demonstrated  greater  divergencies  within  the  Government 
party  than  had  been  anticipated.  It  was  announced  in  the 
paper  which  is  considered  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Government 
that  no  change  in  its  politics  would  result  from  M.  Blehr  having 
taken  over  the  Premiership,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  natural 
sequel  that  neither  have  the  causes  for  dissatisfaction  been 
removed. 

The  session  of  the  Storthing,  which  resumed  its  work  after 
the  Christmas  recess,  again  proved  a  long  one,  but  it  was  on 
most  sides  admitted  that  the  time  was  well  employed.  Much 
of  the  Parliamentary  work  in  Norway  is  done  in  committee, 
and  according  to  the  rules  every  member  of  the  House  shall 
be  a  member  of  a  committee,  and  most  often  of  but  one — an 
arrangement  which  tends  to  bring  about  a  pronounced  division 
of  labour.  The  Ways  and  Means  Bill  occupied  considerable 
time  and  attention,  and  there  were  signs  of  more  sober  views 
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as  regards  the  expenditure — views  more  than  justified  by  the 
somewhat  lavish,  not  to  say  reckless,  votes  for  which  several 
members  of  the  Government  had  for  some  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  asking,  and  not  in  vain.  M.  Sunde,  Minister  of 
Finance,  had  in  many  quarters  met  with  but  scanty  apprecia- 
tion, and  he  has  hardly  succeeded  in  convincing  his  numerous 
antagonists  of  his  superior  wisdom.  Some  attempts  at  retrench- 
ment were  made,  but  nevertheless  increased  taxation  was  found 
to  be  necessary,  the  objects  being  tobacco  and  transactions 
charged  with  stamp  duty. 

The  most  important  of  the  Acts  passed  was  the  new  Criminal 
Code  or  "  Law  of  Punishment,"  which  had  necessitated  a  vast 
amount  of  preparatory  labour,  and  for  the  handling  and  passing 
of  which  much  credit  was  due  to  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition  alike,  the  leader  of  the  latter,  Professor  Hagerup, 
being  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  subject.  The  military 
"  Law  of  Punishment "  also  was  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 
The  Bank  Act  was  revised  in  accordance  with  some  wishes  set 
forth  by  the  Bank  of  Norway.  Some  social  measures  were 
passed  having  the  effect  of  somewhat  improving  the  position 
of  women  and  extending  their  influence  in  certain  fields. 

On  January  24  the  Peace  Committee  of  the  Storthing 
proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  what  could  be  done  to  advance  the  neutrality  of 
Norway.  On  May  26  the  committee  laid  a  resolution  before 
the  House  expressing  the  conviction  of  the  Storthing  that  the 
State  authorities  of  Norway,  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of 
the  nation,  would  always  work  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
country's  neutrality,  and  the  hope  that,  after  the  Peace  Con- 
gress at  the  Hague  in  1899  and  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration,  it  might  be  possible  in  no  dis- 
tant future  to  conclude  binding  arbitration  treaties  between 
Norway  and  other  countries,  more  especially  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  Storthing  also  requested  the  Government  at 
the  first  suitable  time  to  take  up  for  discussion  the  question 
of  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  to 
endeavour  to  promote  the  establishment  thereof  under  such 
forms  as  are  likely  to  ensure  the  freedom  and  the  independence 
of  the  two  countries. 

On  May  24,  four  days  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
Storthing,  the  matter  came  before  the  House.  M.  Blehr,  the 
Premier,  strongly  recommended  the  proposal,  which  he  said 
had  the  full  support  of  the  Government,  and  eventually  it 
was  accepted  unanimously. 

The  previous  day  the  Storthing  had  granted  the  formation 
of  a  new  "Jager"  (Infantry)  Corps,  but  the  majority  was 
small,  58  votes  against  50,  fifteen  members  of  the  Left  voting 
with  the  Conservatives  and  the  Moderates.  The  new  corps 
was  intended  for  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  Southern 
Norway.    A  vote  for  new  artillery  was  also  passed. 
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Just  before  the  close  of  the  session,  when  the  proposals  of 
the  Budget  Committee  had  been  passed,  the  Storthing  dis- 
cussed the  Constitutional  Committee's  report  on  the  Consular 
Committee's  labours.  M.  Bemer,  the  President,  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  work  of  the  committees  would  bring  about  the  solu- 
tion of  this  old-standing  problem.  A  fully  satisfactory  solution 
could  only  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  separate  consuls  for  each 
country,  and,  considering  the  support  the  Moderates  had  given 
the  Constitutional  Committee,  he  hoped  that  the  Conservatives, 
too,  would  acquiesce.  The  spokesman  of  the  Conservative 
party  referred  to  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee,  but 
would  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  matter  proper.  The 
Conservative  party  had  on  their  programme  the  reform  of  the 
consular  system,  subject  to  the  maintenance  of  joint  diplomatic 
representation  for  the  two  countries,  but  the  Conservatives 
declined  to  further  discuss  the  matter  before  the  Consular 
Committee  had  concluded  its  labours.  The  Storthing  closed 
its  session  on  May  28. 

On  October  11  the  Storthing  again  met.  M.  Berner  was  re- 
elected President  with  74  votes,  and  M.  Arctander  was  elected 
President  of  the  Odelsthing.  The  Budget  was  introduced  the 
following  day,  showing  an  aggregate  of  99,000,000  kr.  against 
102,225,000  kr.  for  the  current  year,  the  item  of  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  having  been  reduced  from  about  14,500,000 
kr.  to  9,557,000  kr.,  of  which  5,670,000  kr.  are  for  railways 
and  3,434,000  kr.  for  extraordinary  defensive  measures.  On 
the  credit  side  the  State  railways  were  calculated  to  give  an  in- 
crease, as  was  the  spirit  tax.  On  October  13  the  Storthing  was 
formally  opened  by  the  Premier,  M.  Blehr,  with  a  speech  from 
the  throne.  The  Prime  Minister's  statement  was  considered  to  be 
of  a  somewhat  negative  nature,  although  it  evidenced,  indirectly 
at  least,  that  the  Government  was  beginning  to  realise  the 
necessity  of  economising.  No  new  military  expenses,  no  new 
railways  were  foreshadowed,  and  it  was  hinted  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  reckon  with  the  increase  in  the  revenue  of  former 
years.  It  was  announced  that  the  Consular  Fees  Bill  would  be 
again  introduced,  in  which  connection  it  may  be  expedient  to 
note  that  the  Crown  has  twice  refused  to  sanction  this  Bill,  in 
1894  and  1900. 

The  session  was  not  expected  to  bring  about  any  great 
legislative  results,  although  some  important  measures  were  left 
in  abeyance  from  the  previous  session,  notably  the  National 
Insurance  Bill  and  a  Bill  dealing  with  limited  companies,  a 
measure  of  which  the  last  four  years'  doings  had  proved  the 
necessity.  There  was  also  the  Load  Line  Bill  and  some 
measures  in  the  interest  of  the  labouring  classes,  all  of  which 
had  already  been  before  the  Storthing,  but  it  was  difficult  to  say 
how  far  they  would  be  advanced. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Budget  Committee  was  not  uf 
a  very  exhilarating  nature.    When  the  increased  taxation,  to 
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which  reference  has  been  made,  was  agreed  to  in  the  previous 
session,  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  there  would  be  no 
increased  taxation  the  following  session  ;  great  economy  would 
therefore  be  necessary.  It  was  also  urged  that  the  cash  in 
hand  was  insufficient,  and  that  it  ought  to  amount  to  10  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  expenditure.  The  national  debt  amounted, 
on  April  1,  1902,  to  262,000,000  kr.,  the  year's  expenditure  for 
interest  on  the  same  amounting  to  8,500,000  kr.  and  the 
amortisation  to  about  3,000,000  kr.  The  Budget  Committee 
was  strongly  against  any  further  increase  of  the  national  debt, 
of  which  perhaps  200,000,000  kr.  was  for  railway  construction 
and  other  means  of  transport. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ASIA  (SOUTHERN). 
I.  PERSIA. 

In  Persia  itself  there  has  been  no  change  of  visible  importance 
during  1902.  The  Shah  made  another  tour  in  Europe,  visiting 
most  of  the  great  capitals,  including  London  and  Paris,  and  he 
was  received  by  the  King  at  Portsmouth  in  August.  If  he 
settled  any  matter  of  importance  during  this  tour,  the  fact  has 
not  been  made  known  to  the  public.  A  Special  Mission,  with 
Viscount  Downe  at  its  head,  was  despatched  at  the  close  of  the 
year  to  invest  the  Shah  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

As  regards  events  below  the  surface,  the  struggle  of  the 
rival  Powers,  Russia  and  England,  France  and  Germany,  to 
gain  "  influence  "  or  commercial  advantages,  rumour  has  been 
as  busy  as  usual.  Russia  appears  to  have  strengthened  her 
financial  hold  on  Persia  by  making  to  it  a  loan  of  10,000,000 
roubles  through  the  Russian  bank,  branches  of  which  have 
been  established  at  Meshid,  Teheran,  Tabriz,  and  Reshd.  This 
loan  is  said,  like  the  one  of  last  year,  to  have  caused  much  dis- 
content amongst  the  people,  who  wished  to  see  their  country  in- 
dependent. Russia  has  obtained  a  concession  for  the  construction 
of  a  road  from  Tabriz  to  Teheran,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  there  have  been  frequent  reports,  followed  by  semi-official 
denials,  of  her  having  constructed  or  being  about  to  construct 
railways  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Persia.  It  is  now  stated 
in  the  Press  that  a  new  Commercial  Treaty  between  Persia  and 
Russia  has  just  been  signed,  which  confers  on  Russia  important 
advantages;  if  this  proves  to  be  correct,  the  matter  will  be 
noticed  in  the  review  of  1903. 

Early  in  the  year  a  force,  under  Major  Showers,  captured 
the  fort  of  Nobiz,  in  which  a  band  of  raiders  from  Persia,  under 
Muhamed  Ali,  had  established  themselves.  Muhamed  Ali  was 
killed  and  his  band  broken  up.    The  Persian  Governor-Genera 
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of  Seistan  and  Major  Showers  then  made  a  tour  together  along 
the  Perso-Biloch  border,  which  it  is  anticipated  will  have  an 
excellent  effect  in  quieting  that  country  for  the  future.  Later 
in  the  year  a  boundary  dispute  between  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
broke  out  on  the  Helniund.  One  account  of  it  is  that  it  arose 
from  the  natural  shifting  of  the  course  of  the  river.  Another  is 
that  the  Persians  accuse  the  Afghans  of  improperly  damming 
up  the  river,  and  so  depriving  the  Persians  of  the  water  required 
for  the  irrigation  of  their  fields.  Major  MacMahon  is  starting 
with  a  considerable  escort  to  meet  the  Persian  and  Afghan  re- 
presentatives, and  settle  the  dispute  on  the  spot.  This  step  has 
been  taken  with  the  full  consent  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  but 
it  is  denounced  by  the  Russian  Press  as  another  instance  of 
British  aggression. 

In  last  year's  volume  it  was  pointed  out  that  although  the 
quarrel  between  Mabarik,  the  Sheikh  of  Koweit,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  Bin  Rashid,  who  claims  to  be  King  of  Arabia,  was  of 
no  importance  in  itself,  it  might  be  used  by  greater  Powers  as 
a  pretext  for  raising  some  very  serious  questions.    But  190*2 
has  passed  away  without  any  material  change  in  the  status  quo. 
Mabarik  and  Bin  Rashid  have  remained  as  they  were,  and 
although  there  have  been  rumours  of  the  capture  of  Nejd  by 
a  kinsman  of  Mabarik,  and  of  his  subsequent  defeat  by  Bin 
Rashid,  nothing  is  certainly  known  about  this.    As  regards  the 
greater  Powers  the  Sultan  undoubtedly  called  on  Mabarik  to 
acknowledge  his  suzerainty,  but  on  meeting  with  a  refusal  he 
took  no  further  steps  to  enforce  the  demand.    A  large  Russian 
warship  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  Gulf  in  January,  but 
she  soon  left,  and  nothing  resulted  from  this  visit,  or  from  that 
of  a  smaller  warship  a  little  later.    Koweit  itself  appears  to 
have  been  under  the  protection  of  one  or  more  British  warships 
stationed  there,  or  within  call  throughout  the  year.    There  was 
a  report  that  the  Russian  Consul  had  made  large  purchases  of 
land  in  the  Island  of  Bahrein,  but  no  overt  attempt  appears  to 
have  been  made  by  Russia,  or  any  of  the  Western  Powers,  to 
obtain  a  port,  or  to  permanently  station  a  naval  force,  in  the 
Gulf. 

II.  BALUCHISTAN. 

The  capture,  or  dispersal,  of  the  Persian  raiders  by  Major 
Showers,  and  his  march  through  the  border  with  the  Persian 
Governor-General,  and  the  deputation  of  Major  MacMahon 
to  settle  the  Perso-Afghan  dispute  on  the  Helmund,  have  been 
noticed  above.  The  Peshin  section  of  the  railway  from  Ruk  to 
Chaman  has  been  completed,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
sanctioned  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Quetta  to  Nushki, 
a  distance  of  eighty-two  miles.  The  estimated  cost  is  70  lakhs 
of  rupees,  of  which  47  lakhs  have  been  provided  in  the  Budget 
of  the  current  year.    It  is  very  probable  that  after  the  line 
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has  been  completed  to  Nushki  it  will  be  extended  to  Seistan. 
Colonel  Yate,  the  Governor-General's  agent,  held  a  Dnrbar  at 
Quetta  on  October  2,  at  which  khillats  were  distributed  to 
those  who  had  done  good  service,  and  he  also  took  represen- 
tative chiefs  to  the  Coronation  Durbar  at  Delhi.  The  figures 
of  the  census  taken  in  1901  have  now  been  published,  with  a 
very  interesting  report  by  the  Census  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Hughes  Buller.  Although  the  area  of  Baluchistan  is  132,315 
square  miles  the  population  according  to  the  census  is  only 
810,746,  but  as  some  parts  of  the  country  were  omitted,  the 
total  is  estimated  at  1,050,000.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the 
Baluchis,  according  to  the  census  of  1801,  are  eleven  times 
more  numerous  in  the  Punjab  and  Sindh  than  they  are  in 
the  country  to  which  they  give  their  name.  There  they  are 
only  80,000,  whilst  the  Afghans  number  200,000,  the  Brahois 
300,000,  and  the  Ladis  40,000. 

III.  AFGHANISTAN. 

The  first  year  of  Habibullah's  reign  has  passed  without  any 
internal  disturbance,  or  event  of  importance.  In  October  he 
held  a  great  Durbar  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  his 
accession,  and  released  8,000  prisoners.  General  Mir  Attar 
Khan,  who  was  imprisoned  by  the  late  Amir,  has  been  released 
and  reinstated  in  his  old  post  of  Commander-in-Chief,  or  rather 
of  Naib,  or  Deputy  Commander-in-Chief,  for  this  is  the  title  by 
which  the  successors  of  the  late  General  Ghulara  Haidar  Khan 
in  the  command  of  the  Army  have  been  designated.  The  Amir 
is  said  to  be  reluctant  to  confer  the  full  appointment  on  any 
one,  and  there  is  a  belief  current  that  he  is  likely  to  keep  it  for 
Yahya  Khan,  whose  daughter,  whom  he  lately  married,  has 
become  his  favourite  wife.  Yahya  Khan  is  at  present  in  great 
favour  with  the  Amir,  and  his  position  in  Kabul  not  unnaturally 
excites  the  jealousy  both  of  the  Amir's  own  relatives  and  of  the 
leading  chiefs  and  Sirdars.  There  have  been  rumours  of  in- 
trigues in  favour  of  the  Amir's  youngest  half-brother,  Mohamed 
Umar,  but  these  seem  to  have  died  away,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  Mohamed  Umar  was  reported  to  be  in  delicate 
health.  There  have  also  been  rumours  that  the  Amir's  full 
brother,  Nasir  Ullah  Khan,  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  even 
that  he  had  been  imprisoned.  These  were,  as  usual,  followed 
by  complete  denials,  and  assurances  that  the  best  feeling  ex- 
isted between  the  two  brothers. 

It  is  said  that  the  Amir  intends  to  put  in  force  the  plan  of 
compulsory  military  service  devised  by  his  father,  by  which 
one-eighth  of  the  male  population  will  be  passed  into  or 
through  the  Army.  He  also  directed  the  Governor  of  Jallala- 
bad  to  raise  regiments  of  Afridis,  some  of  whom  were  to  be 
employed  as  a  bodyguard  at  Kabul.  But  this  intention  caused 
so  much  discontent  amongst  the  Afghans  that  it  had  to  be 
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abandoned,  and  orders  have  been  issued  to  stop  recruiting.  It 
is  said  that  although  many  Afridis  at  first  came  forward  as 
recruits  they  soon  found  that  the  promises  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances held  out  to  them  were  not  fulfilled,  and  the  tribesmen 
who  wish  to  take  foreign  service  much  prefer  the  certainties 
they  can  obtain  from  the  British  Government. 

The  Hadda  Mullah,  Najib-ud-din,  who  visited  Kabul  early 
in  the  year,  was  received  by  the  Amir  with  great  favour  and 
distinction.  We  were  first  told  that  the  Amir  was  completely 
under  his  influence;  then  it  was  said  that  he  was  virtually  a 
prisoner,  and  that  the  Amir  never  visited  him.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  sent  back  to  his  own  country,  with  an 
allowance  of  Its.  16,000  a  year. 

The  relations  of  Habibullah  Khan  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment are  reported  to  have  been  of  the  most  friendly  nature 
throughout  the  year,  and  he  ordered  his  officers  on  the  Frontier 
to  prevent  all  outlaws  from  British  territory  from  entering 
Afghanistan.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  in  Durbar  that  he 
had  found  by  experience  that  a  mild  rule  was  unsuited  to  the 
Afghans,  and  that  he  has  consequently  ordered  the  revival  of 
his  father's  Secret  Intelligence  Department. 

But  although  the  domestic  history  of  Afghanistan  during 
1902  has  been  comparatively  colourless,  a  very  important  move 
has  been  made  or  attempted  by  Russia  in  what  may  be  called 
its  foreign  policy.  The  Russian  Government  suggested  to  the 
British  Government  that  whilst  it  fully  recognised  the  existing 
agreement  between  the  two  countries  by  which  it  was  precluded 
from  direct  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Afghanistan,  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  convenience  if  the  Russian  and  Afghan  officials 
on  the  frontier  were  allowed  to  communicate  direct  with  one 
another  for  commercial  purposes  only.  To  this  proposal  Lord 
Lansdowne  gave  the  very  natural  answer  that  before  expressing 
any  opinion  on  it  he  would  like  to  know  exactly  what  it  meant. 
As  to  what  has  taken  place  since,  no  information  has  been 
given  to  the  public  ;  we  have  been  merely  told  that  the  corre- 
spondence has  been  still  going  on.  But  if  there  were  any  doubt 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Russian  proposals  this  has  been 
removed  by  the  Russian  Press,  which  has  declared  openly  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  agreement  excluding  Russia  from 
Afghanistan  should  be  set  aside  and  that  Russia  should  insist 
on  as  full  commercial  and  political  intercourse  with  that  country 
as  is  enjoyed  by  England  itself. 

IV.  THE  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER. 

In  April  the  Viceroy  held  a  Durbar  at  Peshawar  which  was 
largely  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Frontier  tribes,  to 
whom  he  explained  his  new  policy.  But  neither  the  Viceroy's 
speech  nor  the  creation  of  the  new  province  has  as  yet  worked 
any  change  in  the  state  of  the  Frontier.     Disturbances  have 
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been  at  least  as  numerous  as  before,  and  the  methods  employed 
in  dealing  with  them  have  been  the  same  as  those  which  Lord 
Curzon  criticised  so  severely  when  the  Frontier  was  under 
the  Punjab  Government.  On  January  1,  for  example,  three 
punitive  columns  entered  the  Mahsud  territory  with  the  usual 
result,  that  is,  the  Mahsuds  avoided  the  columns,  who  destroyed 
the  towers  and  villages  which  came  in  their  way  and  made  a 
few  captures.  When  the  columns  had  withdrawn,  the  Mahsuds 
made  a  formal  submission,  paid  the  fine  imposed  on  them,  re- 
stored stolen  rifles,  and  gave  security  for  replacing  stolen  cattle 
and  the  expulsion  of  outlaws.  On  this  the  blockade  was  with- 
drawn, and  a  restoration  of  their  allowances  promised  condition- 
ally on  their  g;ood  behaviour.  On  February  9  between  '200  and 
300  Afridis  raided  a  village  ten  miles  from  Jamrud  and  carried 
off  some  cattle.  The  Khaibar  Rifles  overtook  them,  recovered 
the  cattle  and  took  eleven  Afridis  prisoners.  In  June  a  picket 
at  Ghalakot,  in  the  Tochi  country,  was  attacked  by  Mahsud 
WaziriB.  One  Sepoy  was  killed,  one  wounded,  and  three  rifles 
were  stolen. 

In  consequence  of  a  series  of  raids  by  outlaws  between 
Bannu  and  Thai,  four  columns,  each  700  strong,  under  General 
Egerton,  entered  the  Darwesh  Khel  Waziri  Territory,  and  met 
with  no  serious  opposition,  except  in  the  case  of  the  column 
starting  from  Gumati,  which  lost  two  British  officers  killed  and 
three  wounded  in  an  attack  on  a  tower  held  by  some  outlaws. 
The  Jagi  tribes  from  over  the  Afghan  border  encroached  on 
grazing  grounds  in  Upper  Kurram,  and  came  into  collision 
with  Kurram  Militia ;  a  few  casualties  took  place  on  both  sides. 
There  has  also  been  some  fighting  in  the  Bajour  Valley,  where  the 
Nawab  of  Dir  and  the  Khan  of  Nawagai  joined  forces  to  coerce 
the  Mahmands.  A  permanent  bridge  900  feet  in  length  has 
been  constructed  over  the  Kabul  River  at  Nowshera  ;  it  will  be 
protected  by  a  fort  at  Dargai,  where  the  railway  line,  a  broad 
gauge  one,  will  terminate. 

V.  BRITISH  INDIA. 
FINANCE. 

In  presenting  his  statement  to  the  Legislative  Council  in 
March,  1902,  the  Financial  Member  dealt  as  usual  with  the 
figures  for  three  years,  viz. :  (1)  the  accounts  for  1900-1  as 
finally  closed;  (2)  the  Revised  Estimates  for  1901-2;  (3)  the 
Budget  Estimates  for  1902-3. 

The  Accounts  for  1900-1. — The  causes  of  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  figures  of  the  original  and  of  the  revised 
Estimates,  which  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  estimated  sur- 
plus from  160,000/.  to  one  of  1,640,000/.,  were  fully  explained 
to  the  Council  in  March,  1901.  The  closed  accounts  showed  a 
further  increase  in  the  surplus  of  29,000/.  only,  a  sum  too  small 
to  require  explanation. 
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Revised  Estimates,  1901-2.— In  the  Budget  for  1901-2  the 
Revenue  was  estimated  71,900/.  in  excess  of  the  Revised  Esti- 
mate of  the  previous  year.  It  was  anticipated  that  there  would 
be  an  increase  under  the  heads  of  Land  Revenue,  Railways, 
Provincial  Rates,  and  Tribute  from  Native  States  amounting  to 
1,086,500/.,  and  a  decrease  of  1,014,600/.  under  the  heads  of 
Opium,  Customs,  Irrigation  and  Minor  Departments.  The 
Expenditure  showed  an  increase  of  4,446,900/.  under  the  heads 
of  Array,  Public  Works,  Railways,  and  Civil  Charges,  but  owing 
to  a  decrease  of  3,245,000/.  on  account  of  Famine  Charges,  and 
small  reductions  under  other  heads,  the  net  result  was  an  in- 
crease in  Expenditure  of  1,131,900/.  The  estimated  surplus 
was  690,000/.  The  Revised  Estimates  show  an  increase  in  the 
Revenue  of  4,354,800/.  and  in  the  Expenditure  of  371,800/.,  or 
a  net  increase  of  3,982,000/.  The  surplus  of  690,900/.  is  thus 
raised  to  one  of  4,672,900/. 

Revenue.— The  greater  part  of  the  total  increase  of  4,354,800/. 
occurred  under  the  following  heads  : — 

Land  Revenue  .... 

Opium  

Salt  

Sumps  

Excise  ..... 
Customs  ..... 

Post  Office  

Telegraph  .... 

Railways  

Irrigation  

Receipts  by  Military  Department 

Total   ...  £4.139,600 

The  increases  in  Land  Revenue,  which  is  only  1*65  per  cent 
on  the  original  Estimate,  and  in  Irrigation  require  no  special 
explanation.  As  stated  last  year,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
profits  on  coinage  is  credited  to  the  gold  reserve,  and  the 
entries  both  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  under  the  head  of 
Mint  are  merely  for  the  purposes  of  account.  The  increase  in 
military  receipts  is  fortuitous,  and  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
purchase  by  the  Home  Government  of  the  horses  of  two  cavalry 
regiments  for  South  Africa.  The  increases  under  the  heads  of 
Salt,  StampB,  Excise,  Post  Office,  and  Telegraphs  are  due  to 
no  special  causes,  and  may  be  taken  as  proof  of  an  increase  in 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  increase  in  the  revenue  from  railways,  which  have  now 
become  a  source  of  profit  to  the  State.  As  was  anticipated  last 
year,  the  opium  market  has  been  steadily  falling,  but  the  fall 
has  not  been  so  great  as  was  expected.  The  consequence  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  opium,  not  over  the  actual  revenue 
of  the  previous  year,  but  only  over  the  Budget  Estimates.  The 
Customs  receipts  are  643,900/.  more  than  the  Budget  Estimate, 
and  460,000/.  more  than  the  actuals  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
lowness  of  the  Budget  Estimate  is  justified  by  a  review  of  the 
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figures  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  in- 
crease of  460,000/.  is  thus  accounted  for  :  cotton  manufactures, 
86,000/. ;  silver,  109,000/. ;  petroleum,  47,000/.;  sugar  (ordinary 
5  per  cent,  duty),  11,000/.;  da  (countervailing  duty),  99,000/.; 
manufactured  articles,  25,000/. :  total,  377,000/.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  a  very  small  portion  of  cotton,  petroleum,  silver  or 
sugar  is  imported  to  meet  the  wants  of  Europeans  or  of  the 
Government,  and  the  increase  under  these  heads  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  further  proof  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
indigenous  population  of  India. 

Expenditure. — The  Expenditure  shows  a  net  decrease  of 
1,026,800/.,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  following 
table : — 


Increase.  Decree. 

Fixed  demands  on  the  Revenue    .      .      .  £319,800 

Interest   144,100 

Post  Office   13,400 

Telegraph   £44,600 

Mint   431,300 

Salaries  and  Expenses  (Civil  Departments).  294,800 

Miscellaneous  Civil  Charges             .      .  42,200 

Famine  Relief  and  Insurance     .       .       .  72,400 

Railway  Revenue  Account  ....  768,000 

Irrigation   36,000 

Other  Public  Works   427,300 

Army  Services   1,006,000 

Special  Defence  Works       ....  9,100 


Total  £1,286,100  £2.312,900 


The  increase  in  the  railway  expenditure  is  the  consequence 
of  the  expansion  of  traffic,  which  has  caused  the  still  greater  in- 
crease in  the  receipts  already  noticed. 

The  decrease  in  direct  demands  on  revenue  is  mainly  due  to 
the  decrease  in  the  opium  charges,  and  that  on  interest  to  the 
fact  that  the  loan  raised  in  India  was  reduced  from  two  to  one 
crore  and  issued  at  a  good  price.  The  saving  under  the  head  of 
Public  Works  is  one  which  must  occur  almost  annually,  as  many 
works,  which  have  to  be  budgeted  for  in  full,  cannot  be  com- 
pleted within  the  year.  The  large  saving  under  the  head  of 
Army  Services  was  due  to  the  continued  employment  of  Indian 
troops  in  South  Africa  and  the  non-delivery  within  the  financial 
year  of  stores  ordered  from  home. 

Budget  Estimates,  1902-3 — Revenue.— In  estimating  the 
revenue  the  receipts  from  land  revenue  are  put  at  679,800/. 
less  than  those  given  by  the  revised  Estimates  for  1901-2.  This 
is  due  to  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  finally  remit  arrears 
in  the  districts  affected  by  the  famine  to  the  extent  of  1,321,500/., 
of  which  738,300/.  will  fall  on  the  revenues  of  the  coming  year. 
There  is  a  similar  decrease  of  675,100/.  in  the  opium  revenue, 
as  the  steadily  falling  market  and  the  disturbed  state  of  China 
do  not  warrant  the  hope  of  a  higher  average  price  than  Ks. 
1,100  per  chest.  Under  the  head  of  Customs  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  high  figures  of  1901-2  will  be  maintained,  and  as  the 
great  increase  in  the  railway  receipts  of  the  previous  year 
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occurred  on  two  lines  only,  the  North  Western  and  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsular,  and  was  due  to  causes  not  likely  to  be 
permanent,  a  falling-off  of  228,700*.  is  allowed  for.  A  moderate 
increase  is  anticipated  under  salt,  excise  and  stamps.  The  in- 
crease that  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Post  Office  has 
been  almost  entirely  lost  by  the  reduction  granted  in  the  com- 
mission charged  on  money  orders  of  small  value,  and  there  is 
a  decrease  of  58,500*.  in  the  telegraph,  owing  mainly  to  the 
reduction  in  the  rates  for  foreign  messages. 

Expenditure. — There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  expendi- 
ture under  several  heads,  regarding  the  most  important  of 
which  the  following  explanations  are  given.  An  increase  of 
546,000*.  in  the  direct  demands  on  revenue  is  due  partly  to  the 
creation  of  the  new  Frontier  province,  partly  to  the  extension  of 
survey  and  assessment  operations,  and  partly  to  general  ad- 
ministrative improvements.  Of  the  increase  of  964,800*.  in  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  civil  departments,  118,300*.  is  on 
account  of  courts  of  justice,  146,500*.  on  account  of  police, 
358,500*.  on  account  of  education,  156,800*.  on  accouut  of 
medical,  and  222,000*.  on  account  of  political ;  the  last  sum  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  the  proposed  Coronation  Durbar  at  Delhi. 
The  provision  for  famine  charges  is  left  at  1,000,000*.,  and  out 
of  the  increase  of  252,900*.  for  irrigation,  166,700*.  is  for  minor 
village  irrigation  works.  The  increase  of  848,400*.  for  public 
works  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  works  which  had 
been  stopped,  or  which  could  not  be  commenced  during  the 
period  of  financial  pressure.  The  increase  of  1,535,400*.  in  the 
Army  charges  only  raises  these  to  what  they  would  have  been 
during  the  present  year  but  for  the  reasons  already  explained. 

The  net  result  of  the  Budget  is  an  estimated  surplus  of 
837,700*. 

Capital  Accounti — In  addition  to  the  charges  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  revenue  of  the  year,  a  sum  of  10,705,100*.  is  required  by 
Government  for  the  following  purposes : — 


Unproductive  Works — 

State  Railways  1*4,893,300 

Itailway  Companies  2,f>91,600 

Irrigation  Major  Works   666,700 


Total  £8.151,600 

For  discharging  debt   1,468,800 

Deposit,  Remittance  and  other  Transactions    .      .      .  1,094,700 


Grand  Total  £10,705,100 


It  is  proposed  to  procure  this  sum  :  (1)  by  using  the  surplus 
of  837,700*. ;  (2)  by  a  loan  of  3,813,300*.  to  be  raised  by  railway 
companies ;  (3)  by  an  addition  of  2,500,000*.  to  the  Permanent 
Debt,  of  which  1,000,000*.  will  be  borrowed  in  India ;  and  (4)  by 
an  addition  of  543,100*.  to  the  Unfunded  Debt.  These  sums 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  7,694,100*.,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  obtained  by  a  reduction  of  3,011,000*.  in  the  closing  balances 
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in  India  and  England,  which  will  then  stand  at  10,832,381/.  in 
the  former,  and  at  4,050,726/.  in  the  latter,  country. 

Remission  of  Taxation. — In  answer  to  a  possible  objection 
that  the  large  surplus  of  1901-2  should  have  been  utilised 
for  the  remission  of  taxation,  Sir  £.  Law  pointed  out  that  the 
land  revenue,  opium  and  Customs,  which  together  contributed 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  revenue,  are  either  inelastic  or 
precarious.  The  land  revenue,  apart  from  the  necessity  of  sus- 
pending or  remitting  it  in  times  of  exceptional  distress,  can 
expand  but  slowly,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Opium  must 
always  be  precarious,  and  is  becoming  more  so  owing  to  the 
disturbed  condition  of  China.  In  the  Customs  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  falling  off,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the 
recent  conference  on  sugar  bounties,  but  also  in  consequence  of 
the  development  of  the  sugar,  cotton  and  petroleum  industries 
in  India  itself.  The  Government  has,  in  fact,  granted  relief  in 
the  form  most  appreciated  by  those  who  really  need  it.  The 
provision  in  the  Budget  for  a  remission  of  738,300/.  of  arrears 
of  land  revenue,  the  abolition  of  the  Pandhari  Tax  in  the  Central 
Provinces  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  70,000,  the  reduction  of  the  Patwari 
Rate  in  Ajmir  by  Rs.  23,000,  the  grant  of  twenty-five  lakhs  for 
village  irrigation  works,  and  of  ninety  lakhs  to  Local  Govern- 
ments for  education,  sanitation  and  general  improvement  of 
the  administration,  constitute  a  relief  amounting  altogether  to 
1,511,200/.  But  for  this  relief  the  surplus  for  1902-3  would 
have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the  estimated  837,700/. 

Exchange. — A  stable  Exchange  has  been  satisfactorily  main- 
tained ;  the  maximum  rate  obtained  for  Council  drafts  was 
16*154d.,  the  minimum  15 '905(2. t  and  the  average  was  15'991<2. 
The  extreme  variation  was  thus  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Gold  Reserve. — The  hope  expressed  last  year  that  the  profits 
from  coinage  which  should  have  been  credited  to  this  fund,  but 
which  have  been  used  under  financial  pressure  to  meet  current 
expenses,  would  be  in  time  recovered  from  loans  repaid  by 
native  States  and  Takavi  advances  has  been  more  than  realised. 
The  whole  sum  due  has  been  repaid  in  full  during  the  current 
year,  and  the  Reserve  now  stands  at  3,455,282/.,  the  whole  of 
which  has  been  invested  in  British  Consols. 

Coinage. — During  the  year  Rs.  4,32,32,590  were  coined  for 
Government,  and  Rs.  52,75,010  for  native  States,  making  a 
total  of  Rs.  4,85,07,600.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  large 
addition  to  the  coinage  made  last  year  was  in  no  way  in  excess 
of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  country. 

Currency  Notes.— The  question  of  extending  the  circulation 
of  currency  notes  by  making  their  encashment  at  out-stations 
more  easy  has  been  fully  discussed  and  considered  during  the 
year,  but  the  opinions  of  experts  on  the  subject  differ  so  greatly 
that  a  final  decision  has  not  yet  been  arrived  at. 

Presidency  Banks. — The  idea  of  establishing  one  general 
central  Bank  has,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  published  papers, 
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been  abandoned,  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  But  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  existing  Presidency  Banks,  that  their  business 
is  unduly  hampered  by  the  present  restrictions,  are  under  con- 
sideration. The  maintenance  at  the  Banks  by  Government  of 
large  balances  during  the  busy  season  of  the  year,  that  is,  during 
the  winter  months,  has  continued  to  prove  a  great  advantage  to 
the  mercantile  community,  and  the  Bank  rate  of  interest  has 
not  exceeded  8  per  cent,  since  June,  1897. 

Army  Services. — India  is  defraying  the  whole  cost  of  the 
rearmament  and  re-organisation  of  the  Army  out  of  current 
revenue,  a  feat  not  attempted  by  the  more  wealthy  European 
countries.  A  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  scheme,  which  was  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  the  Budget  of  last  year,  falls  on  the  revenue 
of  the  present  year.  There  has  also  been  an  unexpected  demand 
for  2-26,000/.  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  pay  of  British 
soldiers  serving  in  India,  ordered  by  the  Home  Government. 
The  whole  military  expenditure  for  1902-3  is  estimated  at 
16,775,500/. 

Railways. — The  provision  made  in  the  Budget  for  expendi- 
ture on  railways,  both  from  current  revenue  and  from  capital, 
has  already  been  explained.  Capital  is  required  for  (1)  the  im- 
provement of  existing  railways,  (2)  the  completion  of  lines  under 
construction,  (3)  the  development  of  the  country  by  new  lines. 
Both  in  India  and  in  England  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
raised  in  the  money  market  on  reasonable  terms  is  very  limited, 
and  is  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  first  two  of  the  purposes 
named.  Until  new  means  of  raising  money  can  be  devised,  the 
work  of  extending  railway  communications  must  be  greatly  re- 
stricted. 

Countervailing  Duties. — These  duties  have  now  been  levied 
for  three  years,  but  whilst  they  have  brought  in  a  handsome 
sum  to  the  Indian  exchequer,  they  have  had  little  or  no  effect 
in  checking  the  importation  of  sugar.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Brussels  Conference,  but  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  the  direct  bounty  foreign  Govern- 
ments assist  the  exporters  of  sugar  in  many  other  ways,  and 
that  the  sugar  manufacturers,  by  combining  to  keep  up  un- 
naturally high  prices  at  home,  are  enabled  to  export  sugar  at 
a  price  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

Famine  Results. — The  monsoon  of  1901  was  only  moderately 
favourable,  and  there  was  considerable  scarcity  of  rain  in  many 
parts  of  Central  India,  especially  Rajputana.  The  Government 
recognises  the  duty  of  relieving  distress  in  Native  States  as  well 
as  in  British  Territory,  and  for  this  purpose  it  advanced  to  those 
States  during  the  year  597,500/.,  whilst  it  granted  to  Local 
Governments  556,2*00/.,  of  which  Bombav  received  533,800/. 
The  total  expenditure  was  thus  1, 153,600/.  The  1,000,000/. 
entered  in  the  Budget  for  the  coming  year  is  intended  to  provide 
423,200/.  for  direct  famine  relief,  93,900/.  for  the  construction  of 
protective  irrigation  works,  474.200/.  for  the  avoidance  of  debt. 
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and  8,700/.  for  net  loss  on  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway.  A 
statement  compiled  by  the  Financial  Secretary  summarises  the 
famine  insurance  and  relief  account,  since  it  was  opened  in 
1878-9,  thus :  receipts,  25,000,000/. ;  expenditure,  on  famine 
relief,  12,658,038/. ;  on  protective  works,  9,399,739/. ;  applied  to 
reduction  of  debt,  1,510,612/.;  total,  23,568,389/.;  estimated 
balance  on  March  31st,  1903,  1,431,611/.  Of  course  this  is 
merely  a  paper  account;  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a 
really  separate  Famine  Fund. 

Agricultural  Banks. — A  committee  composed  of  experienced 
officers  from  almost  every  province,  with  a  banking  expert  to 
assist  them,  was  assembled  at  Simla  in  June,  1902,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  E.  Law,  to  consider  the  possibility  and  desira- 
bility of  establishing,  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  classes, 
Mutual  Credit  Institutions  and  Agricultural  Banks.  It  drew 
up  a  report  which  has  been  published,  and  circulated  to  the 
Local  Governments  and  Administrations  for  their  opinion. 
Sir  E.  Law  says  that  the  Report  speaks  with  no  uncertain 
sound,  and  he  has  every  hope  that  some  definite  action  will  be 
taken  upon  it. 

Economic  Progress! — The  general  economic  condition  of 
India  was  fully  reviewed  by  the  Financial  Member  last  year, 
and  he  sees  no  reason  for  altering  the  opinion  then  expressed. 
That  opinion  is  briefly  this :  we  should  avoid  both  optimism 
and  pessimism.  Some  of  the  sources  of  the  Indian  revenue  are 
precarious,  and  the  country  is  always  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  calamities  of  season.  But  in  ordinary  years  India  can 
readily  pay  its  way,  and  there  are  many  signs  of  increasing 
prosperity.  Those  to  be  found  in  the  increase  in  various 
branches  of  the  revenue,  such  as  customs,  salt,  excise  and 
stamps,  have  already  been  noticed.  The  tea  and  indigo 
industries  are  still  much  depressed.  As  regards  tea,  although 
the  trade  with  Persia  has  increased,  and  some  well-managed 
estates  still  earn  fair  profits,  there  is  a  fear  that  over-production 
may  lower  prices  generally  to  a  point  which  will  make  the 
industry  unremunerative.  In  indigo,  Sir  E.  Law  believes  that 
energy  and  the  employment  of  more  scientific  methods  may 
yet  bring  about  a  revival  of  prosperity.  The  jute  trade,  in- 
digenous cotton  manufactures,  petroleum  and  coal,  have  all 
made  substantial  progress  during  the  year,  and  the  increase 
in  private  deposits,  both  in  ordinary  banks  and  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks,  is  most  satisfactory.  The  discussions 
on  the  Budget,  both  in  the  Legislative  Council  in  Calcutta, 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  home,  call  for  no  special 
remarks,  but  Lord  G.  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  was  able  to  state  that  the  returns  received  from  India 
up  to  the  end  of  November  fully  warranted  the  expectation  that 
the  surplus  estimated  for  the  close  of  the  financial  year  1902-3 
will  be  more  than  realised. 
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FAMINE. 

In  the  review  of  the  famine  operations  of  1901  in  last  year's 
A*5»cal  Register  it  was  stated  that,  although  the  grand  total 
of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  had  fallen  at  the  close  of  the  year 
from  the  maximum  of  590,367  attained  in  July  to  140,143,  it 
was  feared  that  if  the  winter  rains  continued  to  hold  off  the 
numbers  would  again  rise.  The  following  table  shows  to  what 
extent  this  fear  was  realised  :  — 


Jan.  26 
Feb.  15 
Mar.  29 
May  17 

Jiin*  28 
Aug.  23 
S«pt.27 
Not.  29 
Dec.  31 


N'tmiVr  oo  relitf 

Nam 

^          Grand  u>t*l 

• 

124, 437 
259,201 
279,691 
360.083 
337,798 
417,989 
98,956 
2,018 
6.051 


50,331 
70.935 
8S..V>0 
109,002 
151,329 
155,537 
21,794 
10,611 


157,577 
309.532 
3r»0,626 
448,443 
\  ~\  « 800 
"^59,318 
254,493 
23.812 
16.662 


These  figures  may  be  said  to  give  in  themselves  a  history  of 
the  famine.  They  show  that  the  failure  of  the  winter  rains 
caused  a  great  increase  in  the  numbers  receiving  relief  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  and  this  increase  continued  slowly 
but  steadily  till  the  maximum  was  reached  in  August.  There 
was  then  a  good  rainfall,  which  reduced  the  numbers  for 
September  to  less  than  one  half,  and  as  the  rain  throughout 
the  latter  month  was  both  abundant  and  general,  except  in 
Baluchistan  and  some  parts  of  Rajputana  and  Central  India, 
where  it  was  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  normal,  the  famine 
had  practically  ceased  by  the  close  of  the  year.  Indeed,  if  we 
compare  the  figures  with  those  of  real  famines,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  in  1902  there  was  any  famine  at  all,  but  only  a  con- 
siderable scarcity  within  a  limited  area,  of  which  the  total 
population  was  only  26,355,037.  At  the  period  of  maximum 
pressure  400,715  were  on  relief  in  Bombay,  30,446  in  Merwara, 
total  for  British  provinces,  433,170 ;  in  Rajputana  States,  20,936, 
Baroda,  37,063,  Bombay  Native  States,  71,864  (including  40,834 
in  Kattiawar),  total  for  Native  States,  136,148.  No  outbreak 
of  disease  was  reported  on  any  of  the  works,  and  there  was  no 
exceptional  mortality.  In  March  last  a  Blue  Book  was  issued 
by  the  India  Office  containing  a  resolution  by  the  Government 
of  India,  with  reports  of  Local  Governments  and  Administrations, 
which  dealt  at  length  with  various  criticisms  which  had  been 
passed  on  the  existing  Land  Revenue  system.  The  main  point 
of  the  criticisms  was  that  the  excessive  burden  of  the  Land 
Revenue,  if  it  did  not  actually  cause  famine,  greatly  aggravated 
its  effects.  The  resolution  most  clearly  demonstrates  the  falsity 
of  this  contention  by  showing  from  facts  and  figures  that  it  was 
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by  no  means  in  what  might  be  termed  heavily  assessed  districts 
that  the  famine  was  most  severe,  and  that  the  distress  has  from 
time  to  time  been  at  least  as  great  and  as  widespread  in  the 
permanently  settled  as  in  the  temporarily  settled  tracts. 

PLAQUE. 

In  noticing  the  progress  of  the  plague  in  1901  it  was  ob- 
served that  although  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in 
the  early  months  of  1901  itself,  there  were  satisfactory  signs  of 
abatement,  these  vanished  as  the  year  progressed  and  at  its 
close  the  record  was  the  gloomiest  that  had  as  yet  appeared. 
The  total  mortality,  as  compared  with  1900,  had  increased,  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  from  38,000  to  155,000,  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  India  from  53,000  to  117,000.  But  gloomy  as 
1901  was  the  year  which  has  just  closed  has  been  far  more 
so,  and  during  it  the  mortality  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
plague  has  been  exceptionally  severe  in  the  Punjab,  where  the 
deaths  were  211,710,  and  in  Bombay,  where  they  were  217,910, 
of  which  14,088  were  in  the  city.  There  were  29,848  deaths  in 
Bengal,  of  which  7,289  were  in  Calcutta ;  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, 41,570,  and  in  Madras,  12,556.  The  total  mortality, 
including  the  Native  States,  was  559,602. 

The  preventive  measures  have  been  much  less  severe  in 
recent  years  than  at  the  outbreak  of  the  plague,  and  more  re- 
liance is  placed  upon  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  the  people 
than  upon  compulsion.  Although  the  great  increase  in  mortality 
during  the  last  two  years  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  strong 
argument  against  this  change  of  policy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  true  wisdom.  The  preventive  measures  adopted  at  first 
failed  to  stamp  out,  or  even  to  materially  check,  the  plague, 
and  they  created  amongst  all  sections  of  the  people  such  a  bitter 
feeling  against  the  Government  as  no  other  measures  have  ever 
been  known  to  create  before.  The  change  of  policy  is  already 
bearing  good  fruit.  Thus  in  the  Patna  division  of  Bengal  the 
people  have  resorted  spontaneously  to  evacuation  of  villages, 
though  disinfection  was  not  in  favour  outside  the  towns.  In 
Bombay  the  natives  themselves  enforce  segregation  and  re- 
moval from  the  infected  locality  as  necessary  measures.  In- 
spection at  railway  stations  is  still  carried  out,  but  on  a  more 
restricted  scale  than  formerly,  although  surveillance  is  exercised 
over  persons  arriving  at  uninfected  places  from  infected  places, 
and  different  measures  are  adopted  to  suit  the  needs  of  different 
localities.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  encourage  inocu- 
lation with  Haffine's  Plague  Fluid,  but  it  is  strictly  enjoined 
that  no  compulsion  shall  be  exercised.  In  the  Punjab  especi- 
ally inoculation  has  been  undertaken  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
thirty-seven  doctors  have  been  obtained  from  England  for  this 
work  for  a  period  of  six  months.  Unfortunately  impure  serum 
was  supplied  by  the  Bombay  Laboratory,  with  the  result  that 
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nineteen  persons  died  of  tetanus  in  one  village.  Operations 
were  temporarily  suspended,  but  have  now  been  resumed.  No 
plague  riots  have  been  reported  from  any  part  of  India. 

GENERAL. 

No  great  measures  have  been  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Council  during  1902.  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  to  amend  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  but  it  has  not  reached  the  stage  when 
the  changes  it  is  likely  to  effect  in  the  law  can  be  reviewed. 
Commissions  have,  however,  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
and  report  on  the  railways,  irrigation,  the  police  and  the  Indian 
Universities.  The  last-named  commission  sent  in  its  report  in 
August  last,  but  no  orders  had  been  passed  on  it  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year. 

An  annual  provision  of  one  lakh  has  been  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  ancient  monuments,  and  Professor  Marshall,  late 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  Director- 
General  of  the  Archaeological  Survey. 

In  January  the  Lieutenant-Governor  opened  the  Mandalay 
Canal,  which  will  irrigate  89,000  acres,  and  yield,  it  is  calculated, 
a  revenue  of  Ks.  337,555,  making  a  net  return  on  the  capital  ex- 
pended of  7 J  per  cent.  The  canal  is  from  30  to  35  feet  deep, 
and  of  an  average  breadth  of  57  feet. 

The  rectification  of  the  Thibetan  frontier  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  350  square  miles  have  been  added  to  British 
territory. 

VI.  NATIVE  STATES. 
NEPAL. 

In  last  year's  notice  of  Nepal  a  brief  history  was  given  of  the 
deposition  of  Maharajah  Deb  Shumsher,  who  had  succeeded  his 
brother,  Sir  Bir  Shumsher,  as  Prime  Minister,  by  another 
brother,  Chundra  Shumsher,  and  his  confinement  in  a  fortress. 
It  was  also  mentioned  that  there  was  a  rumour  at  the  close  of 
the  year  that  Deb  Shumsher  had  escaped  from  the  fortress  and 
had  arrived  in  Darjiling,  and  it  was  added  that  if  this  rumour 
proved  to  be  true  we  might  expect  further  trouble  in  Nepal. 
The  rumour  has  proved  true,  but  there  has  been  no  trouble. 
Chundra  Shumsher  settled  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  his 
brother,  who  has  since  lived  quietly  in  Dehra  Doon. 

Heavy  rain  caused  the  rivers  Baghmali  and  Bishnumali  to 
overflow,  with  the  result  that  serious  landslips  occurred  in  the 
valley  by  Katmandu,  the  cities  of  Bhatgaon  and  Patan  suffered 
greatly,  and  several  hundred  lives  were  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  heavy  rain  produced  a  bumper  harvest. 
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HAIDARABAD. 

The  visit  of  the  Viceroy  to  Haidarabad  resulted  in  an  amicable 
settlement  with  the  Nizam  of  the  long-pending  Berar  question. 
The  Nizam  permanently  relinquishes  all  claim  to  a  restora- 
tion, or  to  exercise  territorial  jurisdiction  in  the  Dominions,  but 
his  nominal  sovereignty  will  still  be  recognised  by  the  hoisting 
of  his  flag  side  by  side  with  the  British.  In  lieu  of  the  surplus 
revenues  to  which  he  was  entitled  under  the  former  arrange- 
ment he  will  receive  a  fixed  sum  of  thirty  lakhs  annually.  Some 
beneficial  changes  have  also  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Haidarabad  contingent,  and  Maharajah  Kishn  Persad  has  been 
confirmed  in  his  appointment  of  Prime  Minister. 

MAISUR. 

In  the  course  of  his  tour  in  August  the  Viceroy  formally 
installed  on  the  masnad  the  young  Maharajah  Krishna  Raja 
Wodayar,  Bahadur. 

BHOPAL. 

Haji  Abdul  Jabar  Khan,  Bahadur,  C.I.E..  has  retired  on  a 
pension. 

PANNA. 

The  commission  appointed  to  try  Maharajah  Mado  Singh  on 
the  charge  of  poisoning  his  uncle  found  him  guilty,  and  the 
finding  was  confirmed  by  the  Viceroy.  He  was  consequently 
deposed,  and  ordered  to  be  confined  in  a  suitable  place.  His 
first  cousin,  Jadendra  Singh,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rao  Rajah, 
has  been  nominated  as  his  successor,  but  as  he  is  only  a  boy  of 
nine,  the  administration  of  the  State  during  his  minority  will 
be  carried  on  by  the  Diwan  under  the  supervision  of  the  Political 
Agent. 

THE  CORONATION. 

The  Coronation  of  the  King-Emperor  was  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicings  in  all  Native  States  as  well  as  in  British  India. 
The  ruling  chiefs  who  visited  England  on  the  occasion  were 
the  Maharajahs  of  Gwalior,  Jaipur,  Kolapur,  Bikanir,  Idar  and 
Kuch  Behar.  The  Nawab  of  Bahawulpur  only  got  as  far  as 
Bombay  ;  he  then  turned  back  on  account  of  his  sufferings  from 
sea-sickness  on  his  voyage  from  Karachi.  The  aged  Rajah  of 
Nabha  was,  to  his  great  regret,  forbidden  by  his  medical  advisers 
to  attempt  the  voyage.  In  addition  to  the  ruling  chiefs,  many 
Indians  of  rank  and  distinction  received  and  accepted  invitations 
to  England,  and  they  were  accompanied  by  a  large  contingent 
representing  all  branches  of  the  Indian  Army. 

VII.  SIAM. 

The  revenue  for  1901-2  was  35,01 1,30b"  ticals,  giving  a 
surplus  of  1,770,049  ticals.    The  estimated  revenue  for  1902-3 
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is  39,000,000  ticab.  The  Mint  has  been  closed  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  sold 
standard,  but  no  scheme  for  this  standard  has  vet  been  pnbiished. 

Mr.  Black,  the  British  Vice-Consui  at  Bankok,  has  been 
engaged  by  the  Siamese  Government  as  adviser  to  the  Minister 
of  Justice.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Siam  has  returned  home  after 
completing  a  course  of  study  at  Oxford.  A  young  Siamese 
gentleman  of  rank,  who  holds  an  appointment  in  the  Civil 
Service,  has  been  sent  to  that  university  for  a  year's  study. 

There  were  some  disturbances  in  the  Shan  districts,  in  the 
northern  corner  of  Siam  which  borders  on  French  and  English 
territory,  and  the  British  Political  Officer  proceeded  to  the  spot 
with  a  considerable  escort.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Siamese 
authorities  reported  that  quiet  had  been  restored. 

By  far  the  most  important  event  of  the  year  has  been  the 
signing  of  a  new  Convention  in  Paris  on  October  7  between 
M.  Delcasse,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  and  the  Siamese 
representatives,  who  had  been  sent  to  France  on  a  special 
mission  for  the  settlement  of  pending  questions  between  the 
two  Governments.  To  understand  its  full  bearing  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  treaty  of  1893  between  France  and  Siam, 
and  also  to  the  agreement  between  France  and  England  of  1896. 

For  some  time  previous  to  1893  France  had  been  gradually 
encroaching  on  Siam,  and  by  the  treaty  of  that  year  she  ex- 
tended her  frontier  to  the  Mekong,  and  obtained  a  formal  cession 
of  all  the  Siamese  territory  to  the  east  of  that  river.  Although 
the  territory  on  the  right,  or  western  bank,  was  left  to  Siam. 
she  was  not  allowed  to  erect  any  forts,  or  to  keep  any  troops, 
within  a  zone  of  '25  kilometres  from  the  river.  As  a  natural 
consequence  she  has  been  unable  to  effectually  maintain  order 
within  the  zone,  and  her  inability  to  do  so  has  been  made  a 
source  of  constant  complaint  by  France,  and  used  as  a  pretext 
for  refusing  to  carry  out  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  bound 
her  to  restore  Chantabun,  a  port  in  purely  Siamese  territory, 
which  she  had  seized  without  a  shadow  of  right.  Siam  had 
also  a  grievance  against  France  in  connection  with  the  province 
of  Luang  Prabang  on  her  northern  border.  Before  1893  the 
whole  of  the  province  belonged  to  Siam,  and  when  the  portion 
of  it  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Mekong  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  it  was  understood  that  Siam's  authority  over  the 
part  to  the  west  of  the  river  would  be  undisputed.  But  very 
soon  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  the  nominal  chief  through 
whom  France  professed  to  rule  the  eastern  part  put  forward 
his  claim  to  rule  the  western  part  also,  and  proceeded  to  enforce 
it  by  collecting  taxes.  The  Siamese  officials  who  attempted  to 
interfere  with  him  were  seized  and  sent  in  chains  to  the  French 
Governor,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  Siamese  Government 
were  not  merely  disregarded,  but  were  met  by  France  with  a 
claim  to  the  western  territory  itself. 

By  the  Convention  signed  on  October  7  Siam  cedes  to 
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France  the  territory  on  the  Great  Lake  between  the  rivers 
Rolnos  and  Piek  Korapong  Tiam,  and  also  the  provinces  of 
Meluprey  and  Barsak,  an  area  of  some  20,000  square  kilometres. 
In  return  France  engages  to  restore  Chantabun,  and  Siam  is  to 
be  allowed  to  keep  troops  at  various  points  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mekong.  But  it  is  stipulated  that  in  the  whole  basin  of 
the  Mekong  none  but  Siamese  troops,  officered  by  Siamese,  are 
to  be  maintained,  and  if  Siam  desires  to  construct  ports,  canals, 
or  railways,  and  especially  the  railways  intended  to  link  any 
point  whatever  in  this  basin  with  the  capital,  and  if  these  cannot 
be  executed  by  Siamese  personnel  and  capital,  it  is  bound  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  French  Government.  As  regards  the 
registration  of  Asiatics,  a  matter  which  has  caused  constant 
friction  between  the  two  Governments,  it  is  provided  that  persons 
of  Asiatic  origin  born  on  French  territory,  or  in  territory  placed 
under  the  protection  of  France,  may,  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, be  registered  as  dependent  for  their  protection  upon  the 
French  Legation  or  Consulate  in  Siam.  As  regards  persons 
born  elsewhere,  France  will  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  would 
be  accorded  by  Siam  to  other  Powers.  If  this  means,  as  it 
apparently  does,  that  France  renounces  her  claim  to  register 
all  and  every  Asiatic,  and  to  put  them  outside  Siamese  juris- 
diction, Siam  will  be  saved  considerable  annoyance  and  incon- 
venience. In  the  summary  of  the  new  treaty  no  special  mention 
was  made  of  the  part  of  Luang  Prabang  on  the  west  of  the 
Mekong,  and  it  was  inferred  that  the  right  of  Siam  to  that 
territory  was  fully  acknowledged.  But  when  the  full  text  of 
the  treaty  was  published  it  was  found  that  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  France  does  not  indeed  make  any  distinct 
claim  to  the  territory,  but  provision  is  made  for  the  delimitation 
of  a  frontier  line  between  it  and  the  two  Siamese  provinces  of 
Muang  Pichai  and  Muang  Nan,  and  it  is  then  declared  that  the 
present  Convention  does  not,  any  more  than  the  Treaty  and 
Convention  of  1893,  in  any  way  change  the  traditional  relations 
between  the  King  of  Siam  and  that  portion  of  Luang  Prabang 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  define  these  "traditional  relations,"  and  as  they  have  formed 
ground  for  constant  disputes  in  the  past,  they  are  likely  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  In  fact,  the  very  insertion  of  these  special 
provisions  regarding  Luang  Prabang  implies  that  the  authority 
of  the  King  of  Siam  is  less  complete  over  that  province  than 
over  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  new  treaty  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
a  one-sided  bargain  in  favour  of  France  ;  her  gains  are  substan- 
tial, whilst  those  of  Siam,  except  in  the  matter  of  Chantabun, 
to  which  France  has  no  shadow  of  right,  and  which  she  is 
bound  to  restore  even  under  the  treaty  of  1893,  are  illusory.  It 
is  clear  moreover  that,  apart  from  the  germs  of  future  mis- 
understandings just  pointed  out  in  the  treaty  itself,  France  has 
no  intention  whatever  of  accepting  it  as  a  permanent  settlement. 
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It  is  openly  denounced  by  the  Colonial  party,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Siam,  or  at  least  the 
establishment  of  a  French  protectorate  over  it.  The  influence 
of  this  party  is  so  strong  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  M. 
Delcasse  will  venture  to  present  the  treaty  in  the  face  of  its 
opposition.  He  has  already  prepared  a  road  of  retreat  by 
alleging  that  there  was  an  understanding  between  himself  and 
the  Siamese  envoys  that  before  the  treaty  was  presented  for 
ratification  Siam  should  give  some  proof  of  her  goodwill  towards 
France  by  appointing  Frenchmen  as  freely  as  other  foreigners, 
by  which  no  doubt  he  means  Englishmen,  to  posts  in  her 
administration.  If  the  Siamese  Government  felt  that  any  par- 
ticular Frenchman  was  better  suited  for  a  post  than  any  other 
foreigner,  and  that  he  would  not  abuse  his  position  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  French  power  at  the  expense  of  Siam, 
it  would  no  doubt  employ  him.  But  having  regard  to  the 
obvious  aims  of  French  policy,  Siam  might  well  demand  that 
before  she  employed  Frenchmen  she  should  have  satisfactory 
proof  that  France  had  no  designs  against  her  independence. 

A  convention,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  signed  between 
France  and  England  in  1896  with  regard  to  Siam.  By  this 
convention  both  Powers  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the 
kingdom  of  Siam  within  the  Valley  of  the  Menam.  Outside 
those  limits  it  was  understood  that  the  eastern  part  should  be 
open  to  French,  and  the  western  parts  to  British,  influence.  As 
to  the  meaning  of  "  influence "  differences  of  opinion  have 
already  arisen.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Dufferin  declared  that 
the  Convention  was  intended  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
whole  of  Siam,  and  that  England  could  not  allow  France  to 
acquire  territory  or  establish  posts  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  French  authorities  on  the  other  hand  consider  that  they 
have  a  free  hand  there,  and  that  the  Convention  only  applies  to 
the  Menam  Valley.  It  seems  likely  that  England  will  offer 
no  active  opposition  to  the  action  of  France  in  the  eastern 
provinces  ;  for  the  present  at  any  rate  she  is  contenting  her- 
self with  strengthening  her  position  on  the  west  and  south, 
thoroughly  organising  and  developing  her  own  possessions  and 
the  Malay  States  under  her  protection.  What  she  would  or 
should  do  if  France  were  to  establish  herself  so  firmly  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces  of  Siam  as  to  have  the  Menam  Valley  at  her 
mercy  is  a  question  which  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  a 
review  of  the  events  of  1902. 

Charles  Roe. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ASIA  (THE  FAR  EAST). 
I.  CHINA. 

At  the  opening  of  190*2  the  Imperial  Court  was  slowly 
pursuing  its  journey  back  from  Si-ngan  Fu  to  the  capital,  and 
the  question  whether  the  Empress-Dowager  would  venture  to 
enter  Pekin  while  the  allied  armies  still  retained  garrisons  in 
the  city  was  exciting  much  debate  both  in  China  and  abroad. 
On  January  3  the  Emperor,  Empress-Dowager,  the  Empress 
and  all  their  suite  confided  their  persons  to  the  care  of  the 
Belgian  Kailway  staff  at  Cheng  Ting  Fu  and  proceeded  thence 
by  train  to  Pao  Ting  Fu,  the  capital  of  Chih-li.    On  January  7, 
after  supervising  the  despatch  of  train  loads  of  baggage,  their 
Majesties  continued  their  journey  by  train  to  Pekin.  But 
instead  of  using  the  railroad  which  had  been  constructed  by  the 
foreign  military  authorities  up  to  the  Chien  Men,  the  gate  in 
the  Tartar  city  which  faces  the  Palace,  they  alighted  at  the  old 
terminus  outside  the  Chinese  city,  and  after  thanking  the  rail- 
way authorities,  Belgian  and  British,  for  the  arrangements 
made  for  their  comfort  on  the  journey,  they  entered  their  chairs, 
and  arrived  at  the  city  gate  at  the  hour  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  propitious.    Escorted  by  nobles  and  cavalry  they 
passed  through  lines  of  kneeling  troops  until  they  reached  the 
Chien  Men.    The  railway  stations  outside  the  gate  had  been 
masked  by  screens  of  matting,  and  the  ruined  towers  on  the 
wall  had  been  flimsily  restored  to  conceal  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  the  allied  forces.    But  groups  of  foreigners  were  on  the 
wall,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  after  the  Emperor  and  Empress- 
Dowager  had  burnt  incense  in  the  temples  at  the  gate,  the 
latter,  before  re-entering  her  chair,  made  a  deep  bow  to  the 
foreign  onlookers,  which  was  repeated  when  they  acknowledged 
her  salute.    Her  attitude  and  expression  seemed  to  appeal  for 
forgiveness  of  the  past,  and  to  show  an  intention  of  ushering 
in  an  entirely  new  phase  in  the  relations  of  foreigners  with  the 
Court 

On  January  22  the  foreign  representatives  were  received  by 
the  Emperor  in  the  innermost  of  the  large  halls  of  the  Palace 
with  a  new  ceremonial,  the  details  of  which  had  all  been  pre- 
viously arranged  by  protocol,  and  were  conscientiously  carried 
out.  The  Emperor  confined  his  remarks  to  expressions  of 
satisfaction  at  Germany  being  again  represented  at  his  Court, 
and  of  faith  in  the  intentions  of  the  Powers  to  deal  fairly  with 
China  in  the  negotiations  which  were  still  unfinished.  The 
Empress-Dowager  had  not  been  visible  on  this  occasion,  but  on 
January  28,  at  a  reception  of  the  whole  diplomatic  body,  she 
occupied  a  throne,  while  the  Ernperor  sat  on  a  low  dais  in 
front  of  her.    After  the  delivery  of  an  address  to  the  Emperor, 
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who  replied  in  brief  terms,  the  Ministers  advanced  to  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  when  the  Empress- Dowager  addressed  some 
indistinct  remarks  to  them,  which  were  interpreted  as  expressive 
of  her  sorrow  for  the  troubles  that  had  occurred. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  Empress  in  the  ceremony  was 
regarded  as  an  assertion  of  her  holding  the  direction  of  affairs 
in  her  hands,  and  the  recognition  of  her  position  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers  afforded  her  a  satisfaction  which  was  evinced  in  an 
audience  granted  on  February  1  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress- 
Dowager  to  the  ladies  of  the  Foreign  Legations.  After  being 
presented  the  ladies  withdrew  to  another  room,  where  the 
Empress,  amid  sobs  and  tears,  bewailed  the  attack  on  the 
Foreign  Legations,  and  presented  the  United  States  Minister's 
wife  with  bracelets  and  rings  taken  from  her  own  person.  After 
a  banquet,  at  which  the  Emperor  was  the  only  man  present 
except  the  interpreter,  other  presents  of  jewellery  were  made  to 
all  the  lady  guests.  Later  in  the  year  the  strange  spectacle 
was  again  witnessed  of  the  Empress-Dowager  exchanging  com- 
pliments from  the  foot  of  the  city  wall  with  ladies  looking  down 
on  her  from  forty  feet  above.  In  the  autumn,  following  on 
other  Court  entertainments  in  Pekin,  parties  of  ladies  were 
invited  to  the  Summer  Palace,  to  which  they  were  taken  in 
barges  towed  by  steam  launches. 

Among  other  innovations  was  the  presentation  at  Court  of 
Sir  Robert  Hart  (after  nearly  forty  years'  residence  in  Pekin), 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  Favier  and  Jarlin,  and  of  the 
manager  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank.  A  specially  distinguished 
reception  was  given  to  the  Grand  Duke  Cyril  Vladimirovitch. 
On  these  occasions  the  Empress-Dowager  was  present,  and  she 
conversed  at  some  length  with  Sir  R.  Hart  and  the  Grand 
Duke.  But  when  Envoys  came  from  the  Emperor  of  Corea, 
the  former  vassal  of  China,  the  Empress-Dowager  was  not 
present  at  their  audience.  Her  position  towards  the  Emperor 
and  the  degree  of  government  nominally  left  in  his  hands  still 
remain  undefined.  But  the  homage  paid  to  her  by  the  Emperor 
and  Court  in  December  at  the  winter  solstice  was  in  accord- 
ance with  special  decrees  defining  the  time  and  place  and  the 
subsequent  homage  to  be  paid  to  the  Emperor. 

While  much  interest  was  excited  abroad  by  the  events 
taking  place  at  Court  in  the  spring,  close  attention  was  also 
given  to  the  negotiations  between  Russia  and  China  regarding 
the  evacuation  of  Manchuria.  In  1901  China  had  been  on  the 
point  of  signing  an  agreement  under  which  the  occupation 
by  Russian  troops  for  another  three  years  would  have  been 
authorised,  the  civil  and  military  administration  have  been  sub- 
ject to  Russian  control,  and  exclusive  rights  in  railway,  mining 
and  commercial  matters  have  been  granted  to  Russian  subjects. 
Objections  raised  by  other  Powers  to  the  conclusion  of  any 
private  agreement  before  the  peace  protocol  had  been  signed  had 
prevented  the  signature  of  this  document,  but  had  not  advanced 
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the  evacuation.  In  January,  1902,  a  protest  was  lodged  by 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  against  the  infringement  of  treaty 
rights  involved  in  the  concession  of  exclusive  rights  to  Russian 
subjects,  and  on  February  1  the  United  States  addressed  a 
communication  to  both  St.  Petersburg  and  Pekin,  upholding 
the  same  principle,  and  also  exposing  the  injury  to  China's 
sovereign  rights  which  arose  from  such  action. 

M.  Lessar  maintained  that  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria 
was  a  matter  quite  apart  from  any  negotiations  which  might  be 
taking  place  between  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  and  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  Russia  renewed  to  the  United  States  her 
assurances  that  the  commercial  rights  of  other  nations  would 
he  maintained  within  her  zone  of  influence.  The  publication  in 
February  of  the  terms  of  an  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  evinced 
the  importance  attached  by  those  countries  to  the  preservation 
of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  by  all  nations  of  equal  rights  within  its 
boundaries. 

Negotiations  which  followed  were  terminated  by  an  agree- 
ment signed  at  Pekin  on  April  8.  [The  substance  of  this 
document  is  given  under  "  Russia  "  (p.  320).]  The  sum  to 
be  paid  under  this  agreement  to  Russia  in  reimbursement  of 
her  expenses  in  connection  with  the  railway  east  of  Shan-hai- 
kuan  was  afterwards  fixed  at  300,000/.  In  fulfilment  of  the 
agreement  the  Shan-hai-kuan  to  Newchwang  section  of  the 
railway  was  transferred  to  China  on  October  8,  and  the  Russian 
troops  withdrew  from  south  of  the  Liao  river.  But  in  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Pekin  correspondent  of  the  Times  of  October 
22  it  was  shown  how,  while  Russia  was  carrying  out  the  letter 
of  her  agreement,  her  occupation  of  Manchuria  had  been 
consolidated  by  steps  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  railroad, 
under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  contract  of  August,  1896 
(previously  often  denied  but  expressly  confirmed  by  the  agree- 
ment of  April,  1902),  with  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank.  New 
towns  have  been  built  for  Russian  colonists,  barracks  have 
been  constructed  for  strong  Russian  forces,  the  distribution  of 
arms  to  Chinese  troops  is  under  Russian  supervision,  and  the 
Russian  power  has  been  strongly  consolidated,  while  only  the 
administration  of  the  province  is  left  in  Chinese  hands.  Later 
on  the  appointment  of  a  new  civil  administrator  to  the  treaty 
port  of  Newchwang  and  the  attempt  to  establish  Custom  houses 
independent  of  Sir  R.  Hart's  control  showed  how  little  influence 
the  agreement  of  1902  had  had  on  the  actual  occupation  by 
Russia  of  Manchuria.    [See  also  under  "  Russia,"  pp.  320-322.] 

The  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  Tien-tsm  and  the 
handing  over  of  that  city  to  the  Chinese  authorities  by  the 
Provisional  Government  were  matters  which  entailed  long  dis- 
cussion not  only  between  foreign  Legations  and  Chinese  officials, 
but  also  between  the  former  and  the  commanding  officers  who 
were  responsible  for  the  safety  of  foreigners  in  North  China.  It 
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was  not  until  August  15  that  the  arrangements  were  completed 
and  the  city  handed  over  to  the  Viceroy,  who  had  refused  to 
take  up  his  residence  there  until  this  was  done. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  its  constitution, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  all  nationalities  being  represented  on 
its  Board  or  in  different  departments  of  its  administration,  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Tien-tsin  had,  since  its  inaugura- 
tion in  August,  1900,  effected  great  improvements.  It  had 
constructed  a  boulevard  on  the  old  site  of  the  city  wall,  made 
good  roads  in  the  streets  and  along  the  river  front,  erected 
bridges,  formed  recreation  grounds,  spent  250,000  taels  on  river 
improvements,  and  collected  a  revenue  of  about  2,000,000  taels, 
of  which  the  cost  of  public  works  and  of  government  absorbed 
some  600,000  taels. 

The  evacuation  of  Shanghai  was  in  June  pressed  for  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Nanking,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  made  no  objection  to 
this  if  other  Powers  acted  similarly.  Japan,  Germany  and 
France  expressed  their  willingness,  France  reserving  the  right 
to  re-occupy  if  any  other  Power  took  that  step.  In  October  the 
German  Government  added  the  condition  that  China  should 
first  engage  not  to  grant  to  any  Power  special  advantages 
in  the  Yang-tse  basin.  Lord  Lansdowne  considered  this  un- 
necessary and  suggested  that  each  Power  should  make  a  declara- 
tion that  it  had  not  obtained  or  sought  any  special  privilege  in 
return  for  withdrawing  its  troops  from  Shanghai.  The  German 
condition  was,  however,  agreed  to  by  China,  though  the  fact 
was  denied  by  Prince  Ching.  The  denial  produced  from  Lord 
Lansdowne  a  telegram  expressing  the  resentment  felt  by  His 
Majesty's  Government,  together  with  the  statement  that  no 
regard  would  be  paid  to  any  pledge  by  the  Chinese  Government 
or  Viceroys  by  which  freedom  of  action  in  the  protection  of 
British  interests  in  the  Yang-tse  region  would  be  limited.  This 
statement  was  repeated  to  the  German  Ambassador  on  his 
acquainting  Lord  Lansdowne  that  the  Chinese  Government 
declared  that  it  would  not  part  with  any  sovereign  rights,  or 
grant  any  preferential  right  which  was  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  the  open  door,  with  the  limitation  that  this  would  not  apply 
to  rights  already  conceded. 

The  date  originally  named  for  the  withdrawal  had  been 
November  1.  The  conditions  demanded  by  Germany  had 
interfered  with  this,  but  while  negotiations  were  still  pro- 
ceeding Japan  withdrew  her  contingent  on  November  22,  and 
Great  Britain  announced  her  intention  of  following  suit  on 
December  22.  Part  of  the  German  contingent  left  two  days 
before  that  date  and  the  evacuation  was  completed  within  a 
fortnight. 

An  event  of  very  possibly  vital  importance  in  Chinese  annals 
was  the  signing  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  in  London  on 
January  30.  [The  terms  of  that  treaty  will  be  found  on  pp. 
58-9.]    Its  main  motives  are  declared  in  its  preamble  to  be  the 
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maintenance  of  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Empires  of  China  and  Corea,  and  the  securing  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  those  countries  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
all  nations.  It  doubtless  strengthened  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  in  China,  besides  securing  a  very  cordial  friend  in  Japan. 

The  Governments  of  Russia  and  France  acknowledged  receipt 
of  the  Convention  in  a  joint  reply,  in  which  they  declared  that 
they  find  in  it  the  essential  principles  which  have  been  and 
remain  the  basis  of  their  past  and  present  policy,  and  that  as 
such  it  constitutes  a  guarantee  for  their  special  interests.  At 
the  same  time  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  consideration  of 
the  means  of  protecting  those  interests  in  the  case  of  their 
being  threatened  either  by  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  a 
third  Power  or  by  fresh  troubles  affecting  the  position  of 
China. 

A  question  arose  in  the  early  part  of  1902  regarding  the  war 
indemnity,  in  consequence  of  its  being  found  that  the  total  claims 
of  the  Powers  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  by  about 
2  per  cent.  The  difficulty  was  settled  in  June  by  the  Powers 
making  proportionate  reductions  in  their  respective  claims.  A 
more  serious  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver, 
a  fall  estimated  to  add  100,000,000  taels  to  the  amount  origin- 
ally calculated  (450,000,000  taels)  as  equivalent  to  the  indemnity, 
67,500,000/.  Already  in  June  the  regular  quota  paid  in  silver 
by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  fell  short  of  the  sterling 
amount  by  3,200,000  taels.  On  China  demurring  to  the  payment 
of  the  increase,  the  United  States,  at  China's  request,  proposed 
that  the  question  of  payment  on  a  gold  or  silver  basis  should  be 
referred  to  the  Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal.  To  this  Germany 
agreed  on  condition  that  the  arbitration  was  confined  to  that 
point.  While  the  matter  was  still  under  discussion  the  Customs 
Taotai  at  Shanghai  announced,  on  paying  an  instalment  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  that  the  Chinese  Government  declined  to  pay 
on  a  gold  basis. 

The  Commercial  Treaty,  signed  at  Shanghai  after  long- 
protracted  negotiations  by  Sir  J.  L.  Mackay  and  the  Chinese 
commissioners  (G  Sept.),  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground.  The 
most  important  concession  obtained  under  it  was  the  abolition 
of  likin  and  all  kindred  taxes,  and  thereby  the  free  movement  of 
all  goods,  native  and  foreign  (except  native  opium  and  salt), 
throughout  the  Empire.  In  return  for  this  concession — which 
would,  however,  only  be  made  if  all  Treaty  Powers  accepted  the 
same  engagements  as  Great  Britain — the  latter  Power  agreed  to 
a  surtax  on  import  duties  of  5  per  cent,  over  all  authorised  ex- 
isting charges  and  to  au  addition  of  2i  per  cent,  to  the  export 
duty  (corresponding  to  the  optional  payment  now  made  in  dis- 
charge of  transit  dues)  on  all  goods  except  silks. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Chinese  Government  was  authorised 
to  retain  "  native  Custom  houses,"  of  which  a  list  would  be 
furnished,  to  establish  collectorates  of  duty  on  native  opium  at 
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provincial  frontiers,  and  to  open  stations  at  which  the  move- 
ments of  salt  would  be  reported.  But  a  supervision  of  these  by 
officers  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  was  promised. 

The  British  Government  further  recognised  China's  right  to 
levy  a  "  consumption  tax  "  on  native  goods  not  intended  for 
export  on  arrival  at  their  destination,  and  of  equal  duties  on 
goods  carried  by  junks  to  those  on  goods  carried  in  foreign 
vessels.  And  the  Chinese  Government  undertook  that  the  "  con- 
sumption tax  "  should  be  uniform  in  its  incidence  on  goods  of 
the  same  description,  but  might  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  merchandise.  It  was  also  arranged  that  the  Excise  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  was  to  be  charged  on  all  machine-made  products 
manufactured  in  China  and  paid  to  the  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs,  while  the  consumption  tax  and  junk  charges  were  to 
be  collected  by  the  native  Custom  houses. 

There  were  also  certain  new  ports  to  be  opened  to  trade  and 
some  other  changes,  all  of  which,  as  above  stated,  were  depen- 
dent on  the  acceptance  by  all  other  Treaty  Powers  of  these 
conditions,  without  consideration  given  for  such  acceptance. 

Apart  from  these,  there  were  many  important  articles  which 
were  to  come  into  effect  on  ratification  of  the  Treaty  by  the  two 
contracting  Powers.  These  provided  for  an  improvement  in  the 
system  of  issuing  drawbacks ;  a  uniform  national  coinage ; 
similar  treatment  of  goods  carried  from  Hong-Kong  to  Canton, 
whether  carried  by  junk  or  steamer ;  the  liability  of  Chinese 
shareholders  in  Joint  Stock  Companies  ;  improvement  of  the 
water-way  of  the  Canton  River  and  of  the  Upper  Yang-tse  ; 
extension  of  bonded  warehouses  ;  protection  of  trade  marks  ; 
revision  of  mining  regulations  ;  supplementary  rules  for  the 
navigation  of  inland  waters ;  the  relinquishment  of  extra-terri- 
torial rights  on  the  introduction  of  a  proper  judicial  system  ;  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  missionary  question  ;  and  the 
better  regulation  of  the  export  of  grain. 

Criticism  of  the  Treaty  was  mainly  concentrated  on  the 
article  (VIII.)  regarding  the  abolition  of  likin,  and  the  con- 
cessions made  in  return,  which  included,  though  not  expressed, 
the  abolition  of  the  list  of  duty-free  goods  (valued  at  10,000,000 
taels  annually).  In  China  a  strong  feeling  was  expressed  that 
while  these  concessions  were  clearly  defined  and  certain  there 
was  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  good  faith  of  China.  The 
Shanghai  branch  of  the  China  Association  accordingly  asked  the 
British  Government  to  obtain  fuller  information  regarding  the 
consumption  tax,  the  working  of  the  native  Custom  houses 
and  of  the  new  office  to  be  established,  and  also  the  amount  of 
the  funds  to  be  remitted  to  Pekin  from  the  provinces  out  of 
the  surtaxes  imposed  by  the  Treaty  and  which  were  primarily 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  provincial  exchequers. 

An  agreement,  made  by  Sir  E.  Satow  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment in  April  regarding  the  Tien-tsin — Shanhai-kuan  Railway, 
provided  for  the  addition  of  a  British  military  director  to  the 
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Board,  and  that  any  extension  within  eighty  miles  of  the  line 
should  be  built  by  the  railway  administration,  and  of  materials 
bought  by  open  tender.  In  deference  to  objections  raised  by 
France  and  Russia,  the  military  director  was  dispensed  with 
and  the  other  condition  was  modified.  The  line  was  restored 
to  the  Chinese  Administration  by  the  British  military  autho- 
rities on  September  '29,  together  with  a  balance  of  30,000/. 
which  remained  after  discharging  all  expenses  and  obliga- 
tions. 

The  Tien-tsin  Railway  siding  dispute  of  1901  was  left  to  the 
British  and  Russian  Consuls  to  settle,  with  M.  Detring,  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  as  referee,  and  has  been  disposed  of 
with  the  exception  of  one  point,  which  was  still  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Island  of  Kulangsu,  at  Amoy,  was  made  an  international 
settlement  for  foreigners. 

Two  missionaries  were  murdered  early  in  the  year  in  Kansu, 
and  on  August  15  Messrs.  Bruce  and  Lowis  were  murdered  in 
Hu-nan.  The  refusal  of  the  local  military  authorities  to  afford 
protection  to  these  two  gentlemen  led  to  the  demand  for  their 
severe  punishment,  and  in  November,  after  much  pressure,  an 
edict  was  issued  ordering  their  execution,  and  the  punishment 
of  all  the  local  officials  concerned. 

Rebellion,  brigandage  and  Boxer  disturbances  occurred  in 
Chihli,  Ho-nan,  Kwangsi,  Sze-chuen,  Fukien,  Kuei-chou  and 
Yun-nan.  The  rebellion  in  the  southern  provinces  assumed  alarm- 
ing proportions  in  the  spring  and  then  died  away,  to  break  out 
again  in  the  autumn.  Troops  have  been  sent  from  Hu-nan  to 
repel  the  rebels,  and  the  Black  Flag  troops  in  Kwang-tung  were, 
in  December,  slowly  pursuing  them  from  the  south. 

In  Sze-chuen  the  Boxer  movement  assumed  large  propor- 
tions. Chapels  were  burnt,  converts  murdered,  and  at  one 
time  the  capital  was  in  danger.  The  Viceroy,  Kuei-chun,  was 
recalled  for  having  failed  to  crush  the  movement.  Tsen  Chun 
hsuan,  his  successor,  adopted  energetic  measures  on  his 
arrival,  but  appears  not  to  have  a  free  hand.  The  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  regard  the  outlook  for  1903  as  very  serious 
and  promising  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  in  Chih-li  in  1900. 

Late  in  the  year  the  attitude  of  Tung  Fu-hsiang  in  Kan-su 
excited  considerable  alarm.  It  was  reported  that  some  30,000 
of  his  old  troops  were  still  with  him,  and  that  he  was  making 
demands  on  the  Pekin  Government  for  the  pay  of  his  men  and 
his  own  exoneration  from  blame  for  the  action  that  he  took  in 
1900.  Prince  Tuan  in  Mongolia  was  said  to  be  acting  with 
him,  and  to  have  a  large  independent  force  at  his  command. 
British  missionaries  were  warned  that  they  might  have  to  be  re- 
called from  Kan-su.  Later  news  seems  to  show  that  the  danger 
had  been  exaggerated, but  that  there  is  doubtless  cause  for  anxiety. 

In  the  Canton  delta  piracy  has  been  rampant  throughout 
the  year.    In  one  affray  a  British  subject,  Mr.  Evans,  was  shot, 
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and  died  within  two  days  of  his  wounds.  An  indemnity  of 
20,000  taels  was  paid  to  his  family. 

In  addition  to  other  troubles  cholera  was  unusually  prev- 
alent throughout  all  parts  of  China,  and  the  price  of  grain  in 
the  South  rose  to  famine  figures.  But  in  spite  of  this,  and  of 
a  fall  in  silver  which  paralysed  foreign  trade  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  revenue  of  the  Maritime  Customs  for  1902  was  over 
30,000,000  taels,  by  far  the  highest  on  record. 

On  November  1  the  new  tariff  of  import  duties  on  the  basis 
of  5  per  cent,  came  into  force. 

Work  on  the  Pekin-Hankow  Railway  has  been  steadily 
continued,  and  the  progress  at  the  south  end  has  been  satis- 
factory. In  Ho-nan  the  Pekin  syndicate  has  constructed  some 
thirty  miles  of  earthworks  towards  the  head  of  water  communi- 
cation with  Tien-tsin,  and  has  begun  mining  operations.  On 
the  border  of  Kiangsi  and  Hu-nan  ten  miles  of  railroad  are 
in  working  order,  and  the  line  is  being  continued  towards  the 
Hsiang  River.  The  German  line  from  Kiao-chou  was  opened 
to  Wei-hsien  in  June,  and  is  being  carried  on  to  Tsing-chou- 
Fu.  Coal  has  been  brought  down  by  it  from  the  mines  opened 
near  Wei-hsien.  Work  has  been  begun  on  the  Canton-Hankow 
Railroad.  In  Kwei-chou  the  Anglo-French  Company  has  been 
paying  much  attention  to  its  quicksilver  mines  at  Wen-shan- 
chiang.  A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank  for  40,000,000  francs  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  Cheng-ting-Fu  to  Tai-yuan-Fu  in  Shan-si.  The  British- 
Chinese  Corporation  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Chinese 
Government  for  a  loan  in  connection  with  the  Shanghai-Nan- 
king Railroad.  Portugal  has  obtained  a  concession  for  a  rail- 
road from  Macao  to  Canton. 

The  fortification  of  the  Legations  at  Pekin  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  memorial  erected  by  the  Chinese  Government  to 
the  memory  of  Baron  von  Ketteler,  on  the  scene  of  his  murder, 
was  by  the  close  of  the  year  ready  for  dedication. 

The  Russo-Chinese  line  to  Port  Arthur  gave  in  the  autumn 
evidence  of  the  speed  at  which  communications  with  Europe 
will  be  carried  on  when  the  line  is  in  working  order.  But  the 
regular  carriage  of  passengers  and  mails  was  postponed  to  the 
spring  of  1903.  In  October  M.  Witte  came  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  inspect  the  line  and  the  new  towns  constructed  along  its  route. 

In  Tao-mu,  the  Viceroy  at  Canton,  and  Liu-Kun-yi,  the 
Viceroy  at  Nanking,  who  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other,  China  has  lost  two  of  her  most  capable  officials.  The 
funeral  of  the  latter  provoked  a  spontaneous  acknowledgment 
from  all  foreign  officials  of  their  recognition  of  the  value  of  his 
eminent  services  in  1900. 

Liu-Kun-yi  was  succeeded  at  Nanking  by  Chang-Chih-tung, 
but  in  December  Wei-Kuang-tao,  a  Hunauese,  was  appointed 
to  the  post,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  Chang-Chih-tung  will 
resume  his  o|A»*"ttt  at  Wu-chang. 
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Tsai-chen,  a  son  of  Prince  Ching,  was  appointed  special 
envoy  to  attend  the  Coronation  in  June.  Chang  Te-yi  has 
succeeded  Sir  Chi-Chen  Lo-feng-lou  as  Ambassador  at  St. 
James's ;  and  Sir  Chen  Tung  Liang-cheng  has  been  appointed 
to  Washington  vice  his  Excellency  Wu-Ting-fang. 

M.  Dubail  has  succeeded  M.  Beau  as  Minister  for  France  at 
Pekin,  Sir  E.  Satow  left  Pekin  in  November  on  leave,  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Townley  was  left  in  charge  of  his  Majesty's  Legation. 

There  has  been  a  certain  display  of  reform  in  education  in 
China.  Colleges  have  been  opened  in  eleven  of  the  provinces 
in  response  to  edicts  ordering  the  encouragement  of  Western 
science.  Foreigners  have  also  been  engaged  by  several  of  the 
provincial  Governments  as  advisers.  The  most  genuine  advance 
appears  to  be  in  Hu-nan,  where  a  Protestant  chapel  has  been 
opened  in  the  capital,  which  for  so  many  years  was  closed  to 
all  foreigners,  and  British  gunboats  have  been  up  the  Hsiang 
River  to  Hsiang-tau,  and  up  the  Yuan  River  to  Chang-te-Fu. 

II.  WEI-HAI-WEI  (BRITISH). 

Early  in  the  year  his  Majesty's  Government  announced  its 
intention  of  using  Wei-hai-wei  only  as  a  sanatorium  and  place 
for  small  arm  naval  practice,  and  of  abandoning  the  idea  of 
fortifying  it  and  keeping  a  large  garrison  there.  In  accordance 
with  this  policy  orders  were  given  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Chinese  Regiment  from  1,100  to  300  men,  of  whom  a  police 
force  was  to  be  formed.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  it 
was  determined  to  maintain  the  regiment  at  a  strength  of  400 
men. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Stewart  Lockhart  was  appointed  Civil 
Commissioner  of  the  Colony,  and  arrived  there  on  May  3. 

III.  KIAO-CHOU  (GERMAN). 

Much  energy  has  been  shown  in  railway  and  mining  matters. 
The  railway  from  Tsing-tao  to  Wei-hsein  was  opened  on  June  1, 
but  progress  to  Tsing-chou-Fu  has  been  delayed,  first  by  floods 
which  carried  away  part  of  the  embankments,  and  afterwards 
by  difficulty  experienced  in  laying  the  road  across  a  deep  morass. 
At  Fang-tzu,  near  Wei-hsien,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  sixty  feet 
deep,  and  coal  was  sent  thence  by  rail  to  Tsing-tao  in  October. 

IV.  HONG-KONG. 

A  water  famine  occurred  in  April  which  was  only  met  by 
drawing  on  private  reservoirs. 

The  recurrence  of  the  plague  led  to  action  being  taken  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  sanitary  commission,  and  SI, 000,000  were 
voted  towards  resumption  of  property  and  claims  for  compensa- 
tion in  the  area  in  question. 

The  Revenue  of  1901  showed  an  excess  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000.    The  expenses  entailed  by  sanitary  and 
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other  public  works  in  1902-3  will  be  met  by  a  loan  of  $2, 250,000 
and  an  increase  in  licence  and  other  fees  estimated  at  $300,000. 

The  Hong-Kong  regiment  was  abolished  and  left  for  India 
in  October.  Work  was  begun  on  the  new  King's  Park  at 
Kao-loon. 

Sir  H.  Blake,  G.C.M.G.,  returned  to  the  Colony  in  Sep- 
tember, relieving  General  Sir  W.  J.  Gascoigne. 

Sir  W.  M.  Goodman  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  ;  the  Hon. 
F.  H.  May,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary  ;  and  Sir  H.  S.  Berkeley 
Attorney-General. 

V.  FRENCH  INDO  CHINA. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  opening  of 
the  railway  on  February  28  from  Hanoi  to  Haiphong,  which 
crosses  the  Red  River  by  a  bridge  1,620  metres  long.  The  rail- 
road from  Hanoi  to  Nandinh  was  also  completed  and  ready  for 
traffic  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  construction  of  a  harbour  in  deep  water  at  Haiphong 
was  authorised  at  an  estimated  cost  of  21,000,000  francs. 

The  trade  of  1901  showed  an  increase  of  60,000,000  francs 
on  1900.  At  the  close  of  1902  trade  was  disorganised  by  the 
depreciation  of  silver,  and  more  especially  by  the  adoption  by 
Siam  of  a  gold  standard.  In  consequence  of  this  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  French  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Colonies 
to  report  on  the  probable  consequences  to  trade  and  finance  of 
the  currency  difficulty. 

M.  Beau,  French  Minister  at  Pekin,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed M.  Doumer  as  Governor-General. 

An  International  Exhibition  was  opened  at  Hanoi  on  No- 
vember 16,  and  the  Oriental  Congress  met  there  by  invitation 
in  December. 

[The  Franco-Siamese  Agreement  is  dealt  with  by  Sir  Charles 
Roe  under  "  Siam  "  in  Chapter  V.] 

VI.  COREA.   [See  also  under  "  Japan,"  p.  893.] 

Distress  was  occasioned  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  owing 
to  the  rice  crop  failure  in  1901,  when  the  rainfall  was  only 
4*1  inches,  but  the  trade  returns  showed  an  advance  in  value  of 
400,000/.  over  1901.    Among  exports  gold  figured  for  509,738/. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  Soul-Fusan  Railway,  and  on  the 
southern  section  cars  have  been  running  on  some  ten  miles  of 
the  line.  On  the  Soul-Wiju  Railway  work  has  been  done  in  but 
a  desultory  manner. 

Prince  Yi  Chai  Kak  was  sent  as  special  envoy  to  attend  the 
Coronation  in  London.  An  Ambassador,  Pak  Chia  San,  was 
sent  to  Pekin. 

M.  Pavloff,  the  Russian  Minister,  left  in  the  summer,  and 
M.  Waeber  returned  to  Soul  in  the  autumn  on  a  special  mission. 
A  commercial  treaty  was  made  with  Denmark. 

W.  R.  Carles. 
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VII.  JAPAN. 

In  January  the  veteran  Premier  of  Japan,  Marquis  Ito, 
visited  England.  He  was  received  with  great  cordiality,  being 
entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  created  a  G.C.B.  by  the 
King.  He  subsequently  received  similar  honours  at  Berlin  and 
Borne.  Later  in  the  year  Count  Matsugata,  ex-Premier  and 
Finance  Minister,  visited  England,  and  Prince  Koniatsu, 
G.C.B.,  came  in  order  to  represent  the  Emperor  at  the  King's 
Coronation. 

The  Mikasa,  the  last  of  six  line  of  battle-ships  built  for 
Japan  in  England,  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  ship  of  its 
class  in  the  world,  was  completed.  Two  very  large  and  fast 
"destroyers"  were  built  by  Messrs.  Thorneycroft  for  the  Japanese 
Government  during  the  year. 

The  Budget  for  1902-3  showed  the  following  figures : — 

Revenue.  Expenditure. 

Ordinary  Yen  224,756,828      Yen  177,641.412 

Extraordinary    ....  58,596,616  98,109,782 

Totals    ....    Yen  278,362,442      Yen  275,751,194 

One  Yen  =  2*.  0^1. 

On  January  30,  after  a  year's  negotiation,  of  which  the 
secret  was  successfully  kept,  an  agreement  was  signed  between 
Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

[Its  tenor  and  its  reception  in  Great  Britain  are  dealt  with 
on  pp.  58-60.] 

In  Japan  the  British  treaty  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm. 
The  Japanese  were  proud  of  having  concluded  an  alliance  on 
equal  terms  with  a  first-class  European  Power,  and  felt 
guaranteed  against  any  such  humiliations  in  the  future  as  the 
compulsory  retrocession  of  Liao-tung.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  the  King's  Speech  at  the  end  of  the  session 
of  1902,  that  "  it  will  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  general  peace  in  the  extreme  East."  Still  the  situation  is 
not  without  danger.  The  Japanese  are  an  impulsive  nation. 
More  than  once  in  recent  times  there  have  been  crises  in  their 
foreign  relations  when  it  required  all  the  influence  of  their 
more  sober-minded  statesmen  to  restrain  them  from  dangerous 
bellicose  measures.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Kussia  will  long 
maintain  her  present  attitude  of  acquiescence  in  the  growing 
commercial,  financial  and  political  preponderance  of  Japan  in 
Korea,  while  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  strong  Navy,  a 
well-organised  Army  and  a  powerful  ally  is  certain  to  resent 
warmly  any  affront  or  aggression  on  the  part  of  Kussia. 
Nevertheless,  the  necessity  of  consulting  a  pacific  ally  must 
have  a  steadying  influence.  The  Agreement  has  already  borne 
fruit  in  strengthening  the  British  position  in  China  and  in  con- 
firming Japanese  preponderance  in  Korea. 

[The  reception  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Agreement  by  Russia 
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and  France  is  referred  to  under  "  China  "  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  chapter.] 

On  -July  4  Lord  Cranborne,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
said,  with  retort? no*  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  "We  do  not 
seek  alliances,  we  grant  them."  Some  surprise  and  irritation 
were  caused  by  this  speech  in  Japan,  which  were  soon,  how* 
ever,  allayed  by  the  explanations  of  Lord  Cranborne's  colleagues. 

In  March  the  Piet  closed  its  sixteenth  session,  having  neen 
the  tirst  to  complete  the  prescribed  term  of  four  years  from  a 
general  election.  The  elections,  which  took  place  in  August 
under  the  new  ballot  regulations,  passed  off  quietly  and  made 
little  apparent  change  in  the  position  of  parties.  The  Seiyukai, 
to  which  Marquis  I  to  belongs,  retained  its  preponderant  posi- 
tion. It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  this  party  was  no  longer 
Mat  i sited  to  support  a  Government  which  did  not  adequately 
represent  it.  The  Diet  met  on  December  9.  On  re-assembling 
on  tVcembcr  *2S,  after  a  short  prorogation,  they  rejected  the 
I  lud^ct  proposals,  notwithstanding  a  speech  from  the  Throne  in 
winch  they  were  strongly  recommended.  An  immediate  dis- 
solution was  the  consequence.  This  Budget  showed  a  revenue 
ol  -V4.iW.lKH>  yen  and  an  expenditure  of  257,000,000  yen.  It 
comprised  a  scheme  of  naval  expansion  involving  an  annual 
outlay  of  Itf. 500,000  yen  for  ten  years  and  provided  for  the 
consii -notion  of  three  new  battleships,  three  large  armoured 
cruisers  and  two  smaller  cruisers.  The  objections  of  the 
majority  were  not  to  this  programme  in  itself,  but  were  directed 
a- tin ist  the  means  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  money 
and  espivially  against  the  maintenance  of  a  high  rate  of  land  tax. 

In  February  the  Government  of  Australia  arrived  at  an 
amicable  arrangement  with  the  Government  of  Japan,  by  which 
a  question  which  threatened  to  become  irritating,  as  to  the  in- 
Ivoduehou  of  Japanese  immigrants  to  Queensland,  was  settled. 

\  somewhat  similar  question  which  had  arisen  in  British 
Columbia  was  settled  in  June  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada  disallowing  Acts  which  imposed  serious  disabilities  on 
vUpanoso  immigrants  to  that  province.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment saw  this  decision  with  great  satisfaction. 

In  October  a  Japanese  Government  Loan  of  50,000,000 
yen  (say  5,000,000/.)  was  placed  on  the  London  market  by 
tbo  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and  Baring 
mothers.  The  subscription  for  bonds,  issued  at  par  and  bearing 
A  per  cent,  interest,  was  fully  covered.  Smaller  6  per  cent, 
loam*  to  the  Yokohama  Waterworks  and  the  Osaka  municipality 
w  ere  also  tloated. 

The  Wakamatsu  iron  foundry  (mentioned  in  the  Annual 
Kkoistkk  for  1901,  p.  369),  upon  which  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment  has  ™  r  many  millions  of  yen,  has  hitherto  not 
proved  a  r  'g  found  impossible  to  produce  iron  there 

nearly  so  n  be  bought  in  the  market.     There  is 

talk  of  d  ^  private  company. 
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There  was  a  notable  improvement  during  the  year  in  the 
relations  between  Japan  and  China.  The  Chihli  and  Yang-tse 
Viceroys  are  said  to  rely  greatly  on  the  advice  of  Japanese 
officials  in  matters  of  reform.  Japanese  military  instructors 
are  employed.  Japanese  capitalists  have  turned  their  attention 
to  railway  and  mining  projects  in  China.  New  Japanese  con- 
sulates are  to  be  opened  there.  Six  or  seven  hundred  Chinese 
students  are  now  in  Tokio.  Some  of  them  gave  trouble  and 
had  to  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country.  They  complained 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  opportunities  for  study. 

Japan  strengthened  her  hold  on  Corea  during  the  year.  She 
now  largely  controls  the  railways,  mines,  posts  and  telegraphs  ; 
the  import  and  export  trades  are  in  Japanese  hands ;  nearly 
all  the  shipping  is  Japanese.  Under  a  Japanese  Government 
guarantee  a  railway  line  is  now  under  construction  from  Fusan 
in  the  south-east  to  Soul  which  will  pass  through  much  the 
richest  part  of  the  country.  There  are  now  25,000  Japanese 
residents  in  Corea. 

The  increasing  attention  paid  to  Siam  by  Japan  has  some- 
what excited  the  susceptibilities  of  Siam's  French  neighbours. 

The  Crown  Princess  gave  birth  to  a  second  son  on  June  25. 

In  July  Marquis  Saigo  died.  He  was  one  of  Japan's  most 
distinguished  generals  and  had  held  high  offices  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Brave,  upright  and  courteous,  he  was  highly  respected 
both  by  his  own  countrymen  and  by  Europeans. 

Tokugawa  Keiki,  the  ex-Sh6gun  or  Taikun,  was  made  a 
prince. 

In  July  news  reached  Japan  that  Captain  Kosehill,  an 
American  citizen,  had  formed  a  company  and  was  on  his  way 
to  Marcus  Island,  one  of  the  Bonin  group,  to  work  the  guano 
deposits  there.  The  Japanese  Government  at  once  notified  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  this  island  was  Japanese 
territory,  and  despatched  a  war-vessel  there.  The  United  States 
Government  have  not  supported  Captain  Rosehill's  claims. 

The  question  whether  houses  in  the  foreign  settlements  are 
subject  to  house  tax  was  much  discussed  during  the  year. 
Many  foreigners  having  refused  to  pay,  the  local  authorities 
proceeded  to  seize  the  goods  of  the  defaulters.  As  courtesy  was 
observed  on  the  one  hand  and  good  humour  on  the  other,  not 
much  ill  feeling  was  created.  Ultimately,  in  August,  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration  by  two  members  of  the 
Hague  permanent  Court,  one  to  be  nominated  by  Japan  and 
one  by  France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  No  further  dis- 
traints are  to  be  made  in  the  meantime.  The  decision  will  not  be 
given  for  some  time,  as  the  parties  are  allowed  eight  months  to 
prepare  their  cases  and  six  further  months  to  prepare  counter- 
cases. 

Sir  William  Bisset  visited  Japan  to  inquire,  on  behalf  of 
certain  British  capitalists,  into  the  conditions  under  which 
foreign  capital  could  be  safely  invested  in  Japanese  railways. 
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It  is  believed  that  his  visit  will  result  in  such  amendments  of 
the  law  as  will  make  this  possible.  But  the  dissolution  of  the 
Diet  will  inevitably  cause  considerable  delay.  Five  months 
must  elapse  before  the  new  Diet  meets. 

W.  G.  Aston. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AFRICA  (WITH  MALTA). 

I.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Though  the  year  opened  amid  the  gloom  cast  by  a  renewed  and 
successful  outburst  of  Boer  activity  it  closed  in  peace,  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  South  African  soil  as  an  eloquent  and, 
apparently,  effective  exponent  of  reconciliation  and  racial  unity. 
The  details  of  the  war  until  the  signature  of  the  terms  of  sur- 
render at  Pretoria  on  May  31  do  not  call  for  formal  record. 
They  become  of  small  significance  in  comparison  with  the 
political  issues  which  emerged  during  the  final  phase  of  the 
struggle.  We  shall,  however,  indicate  the  course  of  military 
events  in  this  narrative,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  larger 
question  of  political  reorganisation  and  social  reconstruction. 
For  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  Lord  Milner  proceeded 
with  his  task  as  civil  administrator,  while  Lord  Kitchener 
continued  to  beat  out  the  fires  of  Boer  resistance,  restricting 
week  by  week,  by  extending  and  strengthening  the  lines  of 
blockhouses,  the  area  in  which  the  Boer  commandoes  could 
move.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  still  occupied  by  the 
Boers,  who,  it  was  variously  computed,  had  from  9,000 
to  12,000  men  in  the  field,  reports  came  in  of  minor  en- 
gagements resulting  in  the  death,  capture  and  surrender  of 
parties  of  the  enemy.  The  rate  of  depletion  varied  according 
to  the  dash  and  skill  with  which  this  or  that  commando  was 
led,  and  the  fitness  or  otherwise  of  our  mounted  columns  to 
keep  up  the  chase.  The  admitted  British  inferiority  in  horse 
management  prolonged  the  process,  but  the  moral  of  the 
weekly  returns  was  that  the  enemy  was  being  surely  if  slowly 
crushed. 

The  determination  with  which,  in  spite  of  daily  losses,  they 
carried  on  the  war — commandoes  scattering  when  hard  pressed 
and  then  reappearing  and  making  spirited  attacks  when  oppor- 
tunity offered— caused  not  a  little  doubt  and  despondency.  In 
England,  as  in  South  Africa,  there  were  not  wanting  men  who 
feared  the  struggle  would  never  cease  if  force  alone  were  applied 
to  the  implacable  remnant  inspired  by  Steyn,  Delarey,  Botha 
and  De  Wet.  Any  movement  for  resort  to  diplomacy  was  not, 
however,  countenanced  by  the  Government.  The  firmness  of 
their  resolve  that  the  Boers  should  of  their  own  volition  give  up 
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the  struggle  was  well  expressed  by  Lord  Milner  in  a  speech  at 
Johannesburg  in  January.  He  advised  his  hearers  not  to  fidget 
about  negotiations.  "It  is  no  use  to  threaten,  no  use  to 
wheedle.  The  only  thing  is  irnperturbably  to  squeeze."  In 
the  spirit  of  these  words  the  distasteful  task  of  killing  and 
capturing  the  Boer  stalwarts  went  on ;  but  the  advantage  by 
no  means  lay  wholly  on  one  side.  The  Boers  by  their  courage 
and  resource  were  not  only  able  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  the 
"  squeeze,"  but  also  to  turn  occasionally  and  maul  the  columns 
which  endeavoured  to  enclose  them.  So  remote  did  any  con- 
clusive result  seem  to  be  that  Lord  Kitchener  was  glad  of  even 
more  men  than  the  250,000  odd  he  already  commanded,  and 
enlisted  the  services  of  surrendered  burghers,  whom  he  formed 
into  a  corps  5,000  strong  under  General  Vilonel,  and  by 
the  more  general  employment  of  loyal  burghers  as  scouts. 
Whatever  military  advantage  was  gained — and  the  Boers 
in  the  field  attributed  their  final  collapse  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  skill  and  topographical  knowledge  of  their  own 
countrymen  were  pitted  against  them — was  offset  by  the  divi- 
sion of  Boer  manhood  into  two  classes,  the  hands-uppers,  who 
fought  with  and  served  the  British,  and  the  irreconcilables,  who 
preferred  death.  An  intense  hatred  of  these  National  Scouts, 
as  they  were  called,  was  engendered  among  the  commandoes  and 
among  all  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  latter;  and  their 
employment  has  had  social  and  political  consequences  not  yet 
to  be  measured.  The  help  they  rendered  in  the  field  seemed  to 
put  the  Boer  leaders  more  keenly  on  their  mettle.  De  Wet, 
for  example,  notwithstanding  an  elaborate  essay  in  strategy  by 
Lord  Kitchener,  and  the  concentration  of  large  numbers  of 
troops,  was  able  to  escape  through  the  gaps  left  in  our  columns 
in  a  combined  movement  in  the  Orange  River  Colony.  Another 
*'  great  drive,"  in  which  every  effort  had  been  made,  at  least  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  effect  the  personal  capture  of  this 
elusive  and  redoubtable  leader,  had  failed. 

After  this  44  drive  "  there  was  a  lull,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  February  the  war  dragged  miserably  ;  but  on  March  7 
Delarey  sprang  upon  a  column  moving  from  Vryburg  to 
Lichtenburg  under  General  Lord  Methuen,  defeated  it  and 
took  Lord  Methuen,  who  was  wounded  and  had  a  broken  thigh, 
prisoner.  The  disaster  created  a  feeling  of  profound  disappoint- 
ment in  England.  A  brief  account  of  this  engagement,  in  which 
the  British  lost  three  officers  and  thirty-eight  men  killed,  and 
five  officers  and  seventy-two  men  wounded,  may  be  given.  Lord 
Methuen  was  in  charge  of  a  column  consisting  of  900  mounted 
troops,  300  infantry,  four  guns,  and  one  pompom  and  a  convoy. 
At  dawn  on  March  7  the  rear  screen  of  mounted  men  was  rushed 
by  the  enemy  and  overwhelmed.  Lord  Methuen  reinforced  them 
with  all  the  mounted  men  available  and  a  battery.  They  main- 
tained themselves  against  the  Boer  attack  for  an  hour,  during 
which  the  convoy  was  closed  up  without  disorder.    The  Boers, 
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however,  outflanked  the  rear  guard,  and  a  body  of  200  infantry 
was  sent  against  them.  Their  attack,  however,  was  so  spirited 
that  the  mounted  troops,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  raw  and 
untried  men,  fell  back  upon  the  infantry  and  got  completely 
out  of  hand.  They  fled  in  panic,  and  their  retreat  speedily 
became  a  rout.  The  guns  were  thus  left  unsupported.  They 
were  fired  until  the  last  man  serving  them  was  shot  down. 
Lieutenant  Nesham,  who  commanded  them,  was  hit  but  refused 
to  surrender,  and  was  killed.  Lord  Methuen,  deserted  by  his 
panic-stricken  mounted  infantry,  then  found  himself  isolated 
with  200  Northumberland  Fusiliers  and  two  guns,  while  farther 
away,  near  the  waggons,  was  an  isolated  force  of  100  of  the  North 
Lancashire  Regiment  and  40  Cape  Mounted  Police.  Lord 
Methuen  held  out  for  three  hours,  though  wounded,  and  his 
force  suffered  heavy  casualties.  The  Boers  pressed  their  attack 
home,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  surrender.  Guns  and 
a  pompom  were  brought  against  the  smaller  isolated  party,  and 
here  also  surrender  was  a  necessity. 

Delarey's  triumph  was  complete.  Chivalrous  consideration, 
however,  marked  his  conduct  in  regard  to  Lord  Methuen.  Being 
unable  to  give  his  captive  the  proper  medical  treatment  and 
rest  he  required — for  the  Boer  force  was  itself  in  danger  of  being 
caught  and  overwhelmed — he  sent  him  with  all  courtesy  and 
attention  into  Klerksdorp,  which  was  held  by  the  British.  The 
responsibility  for  this  disaster  seems  to  have  rested  with  those 
in  London  and  Pretoria  who  gave  Lord  Methuen  a  force  of 
mounted  men  unequal  to  their  work.  The  instrument  entrusted 
to  him  broke  in  his  hand.  Whether  that  could  have  been 
avoided  by  greater  vigilance  in  scouting  or  a  better  disposition  of 
the  troops  and  the  convoy  are  questions  for  the  military  expert. 
Delarey's  act  in  handing  Lord  Methuen  over  unconditionally 
was  politic  as  well  as  humane,  for  at  this  time  the  air  was  full  of 
rumours  of  peace  negotiations.  By  Lord  Kitchener  the  defeat 
was  regarded  as  an  isolated  incident,  and  the  work  of  clearing 
the  country  and  keeping  the  commandoes  ever  on  the  run  was 
proceeded  with  as  before,  Lord  Kitchener's  weekly  reports  show- 
ing a  steadily  rising  record  of  captures  and  surrenders,  and  other 
evidence  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  commandoes  were  being 
gradually  but  surely  broken  up  into  ever  smaller  parties,  whose 
capture  or  destruction  was  only  a  matter  of  time  and  patience. 
The  general  military  position,  in  fact,  was  not  affected  by 
Delarey's  success,  and  the  Boers  gained  no  real  advantage  from 
it.  Nor  did  it  materially  arrest  the  peace  movement  in  the  Boer 
ranks,  where  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  from  their  point 
of  view  was  better  appreciated  than  by  people  at  home,  whose 
despondency  at  the  continuance  of  the  war  had  been  accentuated 
by  the  Methuen  disaster. 

On  March  23  Lord  Kitchener's  pour-parlers  with  the  Boer 
leaders  resulted  in  the  arrival  at  Pretoria  from  Middelburg, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  of  the  members  of  the  Transvaal "  Govern- 
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ment  ".  They  then  proceeded  to  Kronstadt  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  communications  with  Mr. 
Steyn  and  General  De  Wet,  who  were  found  at  the  end  of  the 
month  with  Generals  Delarey  and  Kemp,  who  had  in  the  mean- 
time sustained  a  severe  repulse  at  the  hands  of  Colonel  Kekewich. 
On  April  9  Mr.  Steyn  (who  was  ill  from  causes  soon  to  lead  to 
physical  collapse),  De  Wet  and  Delarey  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
Klerksdorp  with  a  message  that  they  desired  to  come  in.  They 
were  given  quarters  in  the  town  and  facilities  for  a  conference 
with  the  members  of  the  Transvaal  "  Government ". 

There  were  present  at  this  gathering  Mr.  Schalk  Burger, 
"  Acting  President  of  the  Transvaal  "  ;  Commandant-General 
Louis  Botha,  Mr.  F.  W.  Reitz,  "  State  Secretary  " ;  General 
Delarey  and  Messrs.  L.  G.  Meyer,  G.  C.  Krogh  and  L.  Jacobsy 
of  the  Transvaal ;  and  Mr.  Steyn,  "  President,"  General  De 
Wet  and  Messrs.  Brebner,  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog  and  C.  H.  Olivier 
of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Their  deliberations  resulted  in  the 
passing  of  a  resolution  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Governments  of  the  South  African  Republic  and 
Orange  Free  State  having  met  in  consequence  of  Lord  Kit- 
chener's having  sent  the  correspondence  exchanged  between 
the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  England  and  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Holland,  concerning  the  desirability  of 
giving  the  Governments  of  these  Republics  the  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  their  authorised  envoys  in  Europe,  in 
whom  both  the  Governments  have  all  along  had  the  greatest 
confidence  ;  having  marked  the  conciliatory  spirit  which  appears 
therein  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  as  well  as  the 
desire  expressed  therein  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  name  of 
his  Government  to  put  an  end  to  this  struggle  ;  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  now  a  suitable  moment  to  show  their  willingness  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  And  therefore 
decide  to  lay  certain  propositions  before  Lord  Kitchener  as  the 
representative  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  which 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  negotiations  to  bring  about  the 
wished-for  peace." 

The  resolution  further  requested  a  meeting  with  Lord 
Kitchener.  This  was  sent  to  Lord  Kitchener,  and  the  Boer 
leaders  then  formed  themselves  into  a  commission  to  draft  a 
proposal  for  submission  at  the  expected  conference  at  Pre- 
toria. They  drew  up  a  report  embodying  the  following  points  : 
(1)  The  making  of  an  enduring  treaty  of  friendship  and  peace 
by  which  was  understood  :  (a)  arrangement  of  Customs  Union  ; 
(6)  postal,  telegraphic  and  railway  union  ;  (c)  fixing  of  the 
franchise  ;  (*2)  dismantling  of  all  forts  ;  (3)  arbitration  in  future 
disagreement  between  the  contracting  parties,  the  arbitrators  to 
be  chosen  by  both  parties,  in  equal  numbers  from  their  subjects, 
with  a  final  arbitrator  to  be  chosen  by  the  appointed  arbitrators  ; 
(4)  equal  rights  in  regard  to  education  in  both  the  English  and 
Dutch  languages  ;  (5)  mutual  amnesty. 
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The  "  Governments  "  were  invited  to  Pretoria,  which  they 
reached  on  April  12,  and  on  the  13th  met  Lord  Kitchener  in- 
formally. Accounts  of  what  passed  will  be  found  in  General 
De  Wet's  "  Three  Years'  War  "  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Kestell's 
"Through  Shot  and  Flame,"  the  latter  having  been  chaplain 
with  Mr.  Steyn  and  General  De  Wet,  and  having  acted  as  sec- 
retary. Lord  Kitchener  made  it  plain  that  retention  of  Boer 
independence  was  impossible — that  the  Boers  must  accept  the 
award  that  had  followed  their  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword.  He  was,  however,  willing  to  telegraph  the  Boer  proposal, 
in  the  resolution  already  given,  to  his  Majesty's  Government, 
though  he  could  guess  what  the  answer  would  be.  The  pro- 
posal, modified  in  form  but  not  in  substance,  was  accordingly 
telegraphed,  an  addition  being  made  to  the  effect  that  if  it  was 
not  satisfactory  the  Boers  "  desired  to  know  what  terms  the 
British  Government  would  give  in  order  to  secure  the  end  they 
all  desired."  Mr.  Chamberlain  telegraphed  to  Lord  Kitchener 
forthwith  that  his  Majesty's  Government  hoped  the  negotiations 
would  lead  to  peace.  44  But  they  have  already  stated  in  the 
clearest  terms,  and  must  repeat,  that  they  cannot  entertain  any 
proposals  which  are  based  on  the  continued  independence  of  the 
former  Republics,  which  have  been  formally  annexed  to  the 
British  Crown.  It  would  be  well  for  you  and  Milner  to 
interview  Boer  representatives  and  explain  this.  You  should 
encourage  them  to  put  forward  fresh  proposals,  excluding  in- 
dependence, which  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive." 

Lord  Milner,  therefore,  joined  Lord  Kitchener  in  a  further 
conference  with  the  Boer  leaders.  Mr.  Steyn  and  Mr.  Burger 
contended  for  some  time  that  it  was  impossible  to  act  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  telegram  suggested,  since  they  were  not  qualified 
under  the  constitution  of  the  Republics  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  independence  before  having  consulted  the  burghers. 
The  deadlock  was  ultimately  overcome  by  Lord  Kitchener 
suggesting  a  private  consultation  among  the  Boer  leaders.  This 
private  meeting  resolved  as  follows :  "  The  Government,  con- 
sidering that  the  people  have  hitherto  fought  and  sacrificed 
everything  for  their  independence,  and  as  they  constitutionally 
have  not  the  power  to  make  any  proposal  touching  independ- 
ence, and  as  the  British  Government  now  ask  for  other  pro- 
posals from  them,  which  they  cannot  make  without  having 
previously  consulted  the  people,  they  propose  that  an  armistice 
be  agreed  upon  to  enable  them  to  do  so."  On  the  resumption 
of  the  Conference  with  Lord  Milner  and  Lord  Kitchener,  Mr. 
Steyn  submitted  two  requests,  (1)  that  one  of  the  delegates  in 
Europe  should  be  given  a  safe  conduct  to  come  to  South  Africa, 
and  (2)  that  an  armistice  be  agreed  upon  in  order  to  enable  the 
Governments  to  consult  the  people  regarding  the  question  of 
independence.  Lord  Kitchener  thereupon  telegraphed  the  nature 
of  the  difficulty,  and  added  :  "If,  however,  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment could  state  the  terms  that  subsequent  to  a  relinquishment 
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of  independence  they  would  be  prepared  to  grant,  the  represen- 
tatives, after  asking  for  the  necessary  explanations,  without  any 
expression  of  approval  or  disapproval,  would  submit  such  con- 
ditions to  their  people."  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  on  April  16 
in  the  following  terms :  "  We  have  read  with  considerable  sur- 
prise the  message  from  the  Boer  leaders  contained  in  your 
telegram.  The  meeting  has  been  arranged  at  their  request  and 
they  must  have  been  aware  of  our  repeated  declarations  that 
we  could  not  entertain  any  proposals  based  on  the  renewed 
independence  of  the  two  South  African  States.  We  were  there- 
fore entitled  to  assume  that  the  Boer  representatives  had  re- 
linquished the  idea  of  independence,  and  would  propose  terms 
of  surrender  for  the  forces  still  in  the  field.  They  now  state 
they  are  constitutionally  incompetent  to  discuss  terms  which 
do  not  include  a  restoration  of  independence,  but  ask  us  to 
inform  them  what  conditions  would  be  granted  if,  after  sub- 
mitting the  matter  to  their  followers,  they  were  to  relinquish 
the  demand  for  independence.  This  does  not  seem  to  us  a 
satisfactory  method  of  proceeding,  or  one  best  adapted  to  secure 
at  the  earliest  moment  a  cessation  of  the  hostilities  which  have 
involved  the  loss  of  so  much  life  and  treasure.  We  are,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  been  from  the  first,  anxious  to  spare  the 
effusion  of  further  blood,  and  to  hasten  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  prosperity  to  the  countries  affected  by  the  war,  and  you 
and  Lord  Milner  are  authorised  to  refer  the  Boer  leaders  to  the 
offer  made  by  you  to  General  Botha  more  than  twelve  months 
ago,  and  to  inform  them  that,  although  subsequent  great  re- 
ductions in  the  strength  of  the  forces  opposed  to  us,  and  the 
additional  sacrifices  thrown  upon  us  by  the  refusal  of  that  offer, 
would  justify  us  in  proposing  far  more  onerous  terms,  we  are 
still  prepared,  in  the  hope  of  a  permanent  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion, to  accept  a  general  surrender  on  the  lines  of  that  offer,  but 
with  such  modifications  in  detail  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon." 

Upon  having  this  read  to  them  the  representatives  again 
pressed  for  a  visit  from  one  of  the  delegates  in  Europe,  and 
for  an  armistice.  Lord  Kitchener  declined  to  accede  to  either 
proposal,  but  offered  every  facility  for  ascertaining  the  wishes 
of  the  burghers.  At  length  the  Boer  representatives  gave  up 
their  ground,  and  it  was  arranged  with  Lord  Kitchener  that 
thirty  burghers  from  each  Republic  should  be  chosen  by  them, 
and  should  meet  the  Boer  "  Governments  "  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  peace,  at  Vereeniging,  on  May  15,  an  armistice  of  one 
day  being  allowed  at  the  Boer  centres  for  the  choosing  of  the 
delegates.  On  April  18  the  Boer  "  Governments  "  left  Pretoria 
to  arrange  for  the  selection  of  the  delegates.  On  May  15  they 
and  the  sixty  delegates  gathered  at  Vereeniging  under  the  safe- 
conduct  provided  by  the  British  military  authorities.  Then,  at 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  in  a  large  tent  situated  inidwav  between 
two  groups  of  tents  provided  for  the  delegates,  a  chairman  was 
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selected  in  the  person  of  General  C.  F.  Beyers.  A  full  report 
of  the  gathering  is  given  in  General  De  Wet's  book,  44  Three 
Years'  War,"  and  to  this  the  reader  may  be  referred.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  say  that,  though  there  was  a  minority  in  favour 
of  continuing  the  war,  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  peace  at 
the  cost  of  independence.  On  the  third  day  of  the  conference 
the  delegates  passed  a  resolution  empowering  the  44  Govern- 
ments "  to  conclude  peace  on  the  following  basis  :  (1)  relinquish- 
ment of  foreign  relations  and  embassies ;  (2)  acceptance  of  the 
protectorate  of  Great  Britain  ;  (3)  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  South  African  Republic ;  (4)  the  conclusion 
of  a  defensive  treaty  with  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  South 
Africa. 

Commissioners  were  sent  to  Pretoria  with  this  resolution. 
Lord  Milner  and  Lord  Kitchener  declined  to  discuss  it,  or  even 
to  telegraph  it  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  commissioners  there- 
fore had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  as  a  condition  precedent 
of  further  negotiation  the  exclusion  of  the  question  of  indepen- 
dence. There  was  an  adjournment  for  a  few  hours  for  private 
consultation.  On  resumption  of  the  meeting,  Lord  Milner 
suggested  that  a  document  should  be  drafted  on  which  the 
burghers  could  give  a  44  Yes  "or 44  No  "  vote.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  objection  to  this,  wrote  Lord  Kitchener,  but  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  Lord  Milner  should  meet  two  of  the  com- 
missioners (Smutz  and  Herzog)  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  such 
a  document.  This  was  done,  and  on  May  21  Lord  Kitchener 
telegraphed  home  the  text  of  a  document  for  submission  to  the 
burghers  at  Vereeniging.  There  were  twelve  clauses,  in  regard 
to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  alterations  and  substitutions, 
and  requested  Lord  Milner  to  inform  the  Boer  commissioners 
that  44  if  this  opportunity  of  an  honourable  termination  of  hos- 
tilities is  not  accepted  within  a  time  fixed  by  you  the  conference 
will  be  considered  at  an  end,  and  his  Majesty's  Government  will 
not  be  bound  in  any  way  by  their  present  declarations.' '  In 
further  despatches  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  the  terms  of  surrender 
offered  were  confined  to  the  burghers  of  the  two  annexed  Re- 
publics. His  Majesty's  Government  were  44  unable  to  make  any 
pledges  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of  the  Cape  or  Natal  as 
to  the  treatment  of  rebels."  Any  favourable  terms  accorded  by 
either  of  these  Colonies  would  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Colonial  Legislature. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  also  asked  whether  any  promises  had  been 
made  to  the  Boers  with  regard  to  the  leaders  liable  to  banish- 
ment under  the  proclamation  of  the  previous  year.  If  Lord 
Milner  thought  the  proclamation  could  now  be  disregarded, 
he  had  no  objection  to  make.  Lord  Milner  replied  that  no 
promises  had  been  made  or  asked  for.  The  proclamation  had, 
he  thought,  had  a  great  effect  in  increasing  the  number  of 
surrenders,  and  in  inducing  the  Boers  still  in  the  field  to  desist 
from  further  fighting.    In  the  event  of  surrender  banishment 
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would  be  tacitly  dropped.  "  It  would  be  a  mistake  if  the  Boers 
now  give  in  in  a  body  and  live  as  British  subjects  to  continue 
a  proscription  which  would  only  keep  up  bitter  feelings  and 
tend  to  prevent  the  country  from  settling  down." 

On  May  28  the  Boer  Commissioners  again  met  Lord  Milner 
and  Lord  Kitchener,  and  were  put  in  possession  of  the  terms  of 
surrender  as  revised  and  amended  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  They 
were  also  handed  the  following  statement : — 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  must  place  it  on  record  that 
the  treatment  of  Cape  and  Natal  Colonists  who  have  been  in 
rebellion  and  who  now  surrender  will,  if  they  return  to  their 
Colonies,  be  determined  by  the  Colonial  Governments  and  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Colonies,  and  that  any  British 
subjects  who  have  joined  the  enemy  will  be  liable  to  trial  under 
the  law  of  that  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  which  they  belong. 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  are  informed  by  the  Cape 
Government  that  the  following  are  their  views  as  to  the  terms 
which  should  be  granted  to  British  subjects  of  Cape  Colony 
who  are  now  in  the  field,  or  who  have  surrendered,  or  have 
been  captured  since  April  12,  1901  :— 

" '  With  regard  to  rank  and  file,  they  should  all,  upon  sur- 
render, after  giving  up  their  arms,  sign  a  document  before  the 
resident  magistrate  of  the  district  in  which  the  surrender  takes 
place,  acknowledging  themselves  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
the  punishment  to  be  awarded  to  them,  provided  they  shall  not 
have  been  guilty  of  murder  or  other  acts  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  civilised  warfare,  should  be  that  they  shall  not  be  entitled  for 
life  to  be  registered  as  voters  or  to  vote  at  any  Parliamentary, 
Divisional  Council  or  Municipal  election.  With  reference  to 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Field  Cornets  of  Cape  Colony  and  all 
other  persons  holding  an  official  position  under  the  Government 
of  Cape  Colony  or  who  may  occupy  the  position  of  Commandant 
of  rebel  or  burgher  forces,  they  shall  be  tried  for  high  treason 
before  the  ordinary  Court  of  the  country  or  such  special  Court 
as  may  be  hereafter  constituted  by  law,  the  punishment  for 
their  offence  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  Court,  with  this  pro- 
viso, that  in  no  case  shall  penalty  of  death  be  inflicted.' 

"  The  Natal  Government  are  of  opinion  that  rebels  should 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law  of  the  Colony." 

The  Commissioners  thereupon  returned  to  Vereeniging.  It 
will  be  convenient  here  to  print  the  Terms  of  Surrender  as 
submitted  by  the  Commissioners  for  a  44  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  vote  to 
the  delegates  at  Vereeniging.    They  were  as  follows  :— 

"  His  Excellency  General  Lord  Kitchener  and  his  Excellency 
Lord  Milner,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  and  Messrs. 
M.  T.  Steyn,  J.  Brebner,  General  C.  R.  De  Wet,  General  C. 
Olivier  and  Judge  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog,  acting  as  the  Government 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  Messrs.  S.  W.  Burger,  F.  W. 
Reitz,  Generals  Louis  Botha,  J.  H.  Delarey,  Lucas  Meyer, 
Krogh,  acting  as  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
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on  behalf  of  their  respective  burghers  desirous  to  terminate  the 
present  hostilities,  agree  on  the  following  Articles  : — 

"  1.  The  burgher  forces  in  the  field  will  forthwith  lay  down 
their  arms,  handing  over  all  guns,  rifles  and  munitions  of  war  in 
their  possession  or  under  their  control,  and  desist  from  any  further 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VII., 
whom  they  recognise  as  their  lawful  Sovereign.  The  manner 
and  details  of  this  surrender  will  be  arranged  between  Lord 
Kitchener  and  Commandant  General  Botha,  Assistant  Com- 
mandant General  Delarey  and  Chief  Commandant  De  Wet. 

"  2.  All  burghers  in  the  field  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Transvaal  or  Orange  River  Colony,  and  all  prisoners  of  war  at 
present  outside  South  Africa  who  are  burghers,  will,  on  duly 
declaring  their  acceptance  of  the  position  of  subjects  of  his 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  be  gradually  brought  back  to  their 
homes  as  soon  as  transport  can  be  provided,  and  their  means  of 
subsistence  ensured. 

"  3.  The  burghers  so  surrendering  or  so  returning  will  not 
be  deprived  of  their  personal  liberty  or  their  property. 

"  4.  No  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  will  be  taken  against 
any  of  the  burghers  surrendering  or  so  returning  for  any  acts 
in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  benefit  of 
this  clause  will  not  extend  to  certain  acts,  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  war,  which  have  been  notified  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
the  Boer  Generals,  and  which  shall  be  tried  by  Court-martial 
immediately  after  the  close  of  hostilities. 

"  5.  The  Dutch  language  will  be  taught  in  public  schools  in 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  where  the  parents  of 
the  children  desire  it,  and  will  be  allowed  in  Courts  of  law  when 
necessary  for  the  better  and  more  effectual  administration  of 
justice. 

"  6.  The  possession  of  rifles  will  be  allowed  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony  to  persons  requiring  them  for  their 
protection,  on  taking  out  a  licence  according  to  law. 

"  7.  Military  administration  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony  will,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  be  succeeded  by 
civil  government,  and,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  repre- 
sentative institutions,  leading  up  to  self-government,  will  be 
introduced. 

"8.  The  question  of  granting  the  franchise  to  natives  will 
not  be  decided  until  after  the  introduction  of  self-government. 

"9.  No  special  tax  will  be  imposed  on  landed  property  in 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war. 

"  10.  As  soon  as  conditions  permit,  a  Commission,  on  which 
the  local  inhabitants  will  be  represented,  will  be  appointed  in 
each  district  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  Magistrate,  or  other  official,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  their  homes  and 
supplying  those  who,  owing  to  war  losses,  are  unable  to  provide 
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themselves  with  food,  shelter  and  the  necessary  amount  of  seed, 
stock,  implements,  etc.,  indispensable  to  the  resumption  of  their 
normal  occupations. 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  will  place  at  the  disposal  of 
these  Commissions  a  sum  of  3,000,000/.  for  the  above  purposes, 
and  will  allow  all  notes  issued  under  Law  1  of  1900  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  and  all  receipts  given  by  officers  in  the 
field  of  the  late  Republics,  or  under  their  orders,  to  be  presented 
to  a  Judicial  Commission,  which  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Government,  and  if  such  notes  and  receipts  are  found  by  this 
Commission  to  have  been  duly  issued  in  return  for  valuable 
considerations,  they  will  be  received  by  the  first-named  Com- 
missions as  evidence  of  war  losses  suffered  by  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  originally  given. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above-named  free  grant  of  3,000,000/., 
his  Majesty's  Government  will  be  prepared  to  make  advances 
on  loan  for  the  same  purposes  free  of  interest  for  two  years,  and 
afterwards  repayable  over  a  period  of  years  with  3  per  cent, 
interest.  No  foreigner  or  rebel  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  this  clause. 

For  an  account  of  what  now  took  place  we  are  indebted  to 
the  appendix  in  De  Wet's  "Three  Years'  War"  (Constable  & 
Co.).  Vice-president  Burger  said  they  would  be  asked  to  discuss 
this  document  and  then  decide,  (1)  whether  the  struggle  should 
be  continued  ;  (2)  whether  the  proposal  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  be  accepted ;  (3)  whether  they  were  prepared  to 
surrender  unconditionally.  There  was  a  discussion  lasting 
several  hours.  The  majority  of  the  delegates  were  in  favour 
of  ending  the  war  ;  a  few  spoke  in  a  contrary  sense.  General 
Delarey  made  a  striking  speech  in  favour  of  accepting  the 
proposals  of  the  British  Government,  his  argument  being  that 
if  they  did  not  do  so  the  burghers  themselves  would  lay  down 
their  arms.  "  If  the  meeting  insisted  on  the  continuation  of 
hostilities  the  nation  would  be  driven  into  hands-upping  ;  thus 
the  war  would  end  in  dishonour  and  disgrace."  Landrost  Bos- 
nian made  a  speech  typical  of  several  others,  the  burden  of  it 
being  that  the  country  was  desolate  and  that  there  were  no 
means  available  for  the  burghers  to  continue  the  struggle ;  and 
"  perhaps  it  might  be  the  Divine  will  that  they  should  lose 
their  independence."  Commandant  Grobler  thought  surrender 
the  only  way  out.  "  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  had  not 
relied  on  faith  alone ;  there  had  also  been  guns,  war  material 
and  provisions.  But  now  none  of  these  things  were  left  to 
them.  General  J.  G.  Cethers  spoke  in  a  similar  sense.  General 
de  Wet  spoke  in  favour  of  continuing  the  war,  giving  a  suc- 
cession of  reasons,  such  as  the  likelihood  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment making  further  concessions  or  of  help  coming  from 
Europe  or  America.  "  I  maintain  that  this  terrible  struggle 
must  go  on,"  he  continued  ;  "  we  must  fight  on,  no  matter  how 
long,  until  our  independence  is  absolutely  secure."  General 
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Beyers,  however,  found  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  spirit  of 
the  nation.  If  the  peace  proposals  were  shown  to  the  burghers 
they  would  at  once  accept  them ;  against  that  spirit  it  was  im- 
possible to  contend. 

The  meeting  was  continued  the  following  day,  May  30, 
when  the  President  announced  that  Mr.  Steyn  had  been  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  obtain  medical  assistance,  to  "  put  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,"  and  had  resigned  his  "Presidency" 
of  the  "  Orange  Free  State."  The  discussion  was  resumed  and 
was  continued  in  much  the  same  manner  as  before,  the  majority 
of  the  speakers  favouring  peace  and  those  pleading  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  struggle  giving  utterance  to  feelings  rather  than 
arguments.  Commandant  General  L.  Botha  urged  acceptance 
of  the  terms.  He  no  longer  entertained  hopes  that  Europe 
would  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Boers.  The  deputation  to 
Europe  had  failed,  and  had  had  to  hand  in  its  credentials  to 
the  Netherlands  Government.  Some  of  the  burghers  had  been 
faithless.  As  to  the  military  position,  what  had  they  gained 
since  June,  1901  ?  Nothing.  44  On  the  contrary  we  have  been 
going  backward  so  fast  that  if  this  weakening  process  goes  on 
much  longer  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  unable  any  more  to 
call  ourselves  a  fighting  nation."  Their  only  course  was  to 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  British  Government.  General  J.  H. 
Smut 8  supported  General  Botha.  As  a  military  question,  the 
war  could  be  continued,  for  they  had  44  still  about  18,000  men 
in  the  field,"  but  the  longer  they  maintained  the  struggle  the 
further  the  independence  for  which  they  fought  receded  from 
them.  They  must  not  sacrifice  the  Afrikander  nation  itself  on 
the  altar  of  independence.  No  help  would  come  from  Europe. 
Europe  44  would  go  on  expressing  sympathy  until  the  last  Boer 
hero  had  died  on  the  field  and  the  last  Boer  woman  had  gone 
down  to  the  grave."  There  was  no  hope.  44  Our  country 
is  devastated  and  in  ruins ;  let  us  stop  before  our  people  are 
ruined  also."  Further  discussions  revealed  the  existence  of  an 
element  in  favour  of  fighting  on,  but  Vice-President  Burger  made 
a  powerful  and  reasoned  appeal  to  the  delegates  to  conform  to 
the  hard  facts  of  the  case. 

The  meeting  was  continued  the  next  day  (May  31),  and 
4<  after  a  time  of  heated  dispute  "  a  resolution  was  decided  upon 
expressing  regret  that  his  Majesty's  Government  had  44  absolutely 
declined  to  negotiate  with  the  Governments  of  the  Republics  on 
the  basis  of  their  independence,"  and  setting  forth  six  groups  of 
facts  :  (1)  the  devastation  of  the  country  ;  (2)  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  in  the  Concentration  Camps ;  (3)  the  menace  implied 
by  the  anti-Boer  hostility  of  the  Kaffirs ;  (4)  the  effects  of  the 
banishment  proclamation ;  (5)  the  impossibility  of  inflicting 
damage  upon  the  British  forces ;  and  (6)  the  destitute  condition 
of  the  fighting  remnant  of  burghers.  44  We  are  therefore,"  pro- 
ceeded the  resolution,  44  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  justifiable 
ground  for  expecting  that  by  continuing  the  war  the  nation 
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will  retain  its  independence,  and  that  in  these  circumstances 
the  nation  is  not  justified  in  continuing  the  war,  because  this 
can  only  lead  to  social  and  material  ruin,  not  for  us  alone 
but  also  for  our  posterity.  Compelled  by  the  above-named 
circumstances  and  motives,  we  commission  both  Governments 
to  accept  the  proposal  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  to  sign 
it  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  both  Republics.  We,  the 
representative  delegates,  express  our  confidence  that  the  present 
circumstances  will,  by  accepting  the  proposal  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  be  speedily  ameliorated  in  such  a  way  that  our 
nation  will  be  placed  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  privileges  to 
which  they  think  they  have  a  just  claim,  on  the  ground  not  only 
of  their  past  sacrifices  but  also  of  those  made  in  this  war.  We 
have,  with  great  satisfaction,  taken  note  of  the  decision  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  grant  a  large  measure  of  amnesty  to  the 
British  subjects  who  have  taken  up  arms  on  our  behalf,  and  to 
whom  we  are  united  by  bonds  of  love  and  honour,  and  express 
our  wish  that  it  may  please  his  Majesty  to  still  further  extend 
this  amnesty."  This  resolution  was  then  voted  upon  and  carried 
by  54  votes  to  6. 

The  conference  then  decided  to  nominate  a  committee  to 
collect  funds  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  women  and  children 
and  other  destitute  persons  and  orphans,  and  to  send  Messrs. 
C.  R.  De  Wet,  L.  Botha  and  J.  H.  Delarey  abroad  in  order  that 
they  might  better  assist  in  obtaining  donations.  The  memorable 
conference  then  came  to  an  end,  Vice-President  Burger  remark- 
ing that  they  stood  there  "  at  the  grave  of  the  two  Republics," 
and  urging  them  to  be  ready  to  forget  and  forgive :  "  That  part 
of  our  nation  which  has  proved  unfaithful  we  must  not  reject." 
The  Commissioners  thereupon  left  Vereeniging  for  Pretoria,  and 
at  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  May  31  the  terms  of  surrender  were 
signed  by  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Milner,  and  by  ten  Boer 
delegates — De  Wet,  Olivier,  Hertzog,  Burger,  Reitz,  Louis 
Botha,  L.  J.  Meyer,  Delarey,  Brebner  and  Krogh. 

To  revert  for  the  moment  to  the  work  done  in  the  field,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  no  armistice  was  granted,  the  only  under- 
standing being  that  the  British  columns  should  not  interfere 
with  the  meetings  of  the  delegates.  Delarey's  forces  were  so 
much  harried  that  the  losses  in  killed,  captured  and  surrendered 
in  the  two  months  ending  on  May  12  amounted  to  800  men. 
North,  east,  south  and  west  the  clearing  process  continued,  but 
during  the  actual  proceedings  at  Vereeniging  the  activity  of 
both  sides  was  sensibly  diminished.  There  were  by  this  time 
between  0,000  and  7,000  National  Scouts  in  the  field,  and 
Boer  writers  have  admitted — apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  ill-will  against  them — that  they  did  important 
service  to  the  British  in  the  final  phase  of  the  war. 

The  early  days  of  June  were  spent  in  accepting  surrenders. 
The  work  was  done  without  a  hitch  and  in  the  first  enthusiasm 
of  peace  Boers  fraternised  freely  with  the  British  and  speeches 
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were  made  on  both  sides  which  pointed  to  a  speedy  and  sure 
reconciliation,  leading  to  somewhat  extravagant  hopes  that 
future  political  difficulties  would  not  be  serious.  But  it  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  recount  in  this  place  the  rejoicings 
universal  throughout  South  Africa  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
What  the  war  had  cost  the  British  nation  in  flesh  and  blood 
alone  may  roughly  be  measured  by  the  circumstance  that  1.072 
officers  and  20,870  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  had  died  in 
the  field  from  wounds  or  disease,  while  the  Boer  losses  are  never 
likely  to  he  accurately  known.  The  Boer  surrenders  numbered 
over  18,000,  thus  showing  that  all  calculations  as  to  the  number 
in  the  field  were  much  below  the  mark.  Peace  being  concluded 
Lord  Kitchener  left  for  home,  the  command  being  taken  by 
General  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton.  The  retiring  commander-in- 
chief  in  South  Africa  was  entertained  to  a  farewell  banquet  at 
Johannesburg  on  June  17,  Lord  Milner  making  a  speech  of 
eulogy  and  Lord  Kitchener  formulating  some  of  the  lessons  of 
the  war  and  speaking  of  the  Boers  as  a  virile  race  and  an  asset 
of  importance  to  the  Empire.  Before  Lord  Kitchener  left  he 
issued  an  address  to  the  troops,  which  is  an  essential  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  war  : — 

"The  General  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief  wishes  to  express 
his  best  thanks  to  all  general  officers,  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  for  the  excellent  service  they  have  rendered 
since  he  first  took  the  command  eighteen  months  ago.  The 
period  in  question  offered  few  opportunities  for  those  decisive 
engagements  which  keep  up  the  spirit  of  an  army  and  add 
brilliance  and  interest  to  its  operations.  On  the  other  hand, 
officers  and  men  have  been  called  upon  for  increasing  and  ever- 
increasing  exertions,  in  the  face  of  great  hardships  and  other 
difficulties,  against  dangerous  and  elusive  antagonists. 

"The  conduct  of  the  troops  under  these  trying  circum- 
stances has  been  beyond  all  praise.  Never  has  there  been  the 
smallest  sign  of  slackness  or  impatience.  It  seems  to  Lord 
Kitchener  that  the  qualities  of  endurance  and  resolution  they 
have  displayed  are  much  more  valuable  to  a  commander  than 
any  dashing  or  short-lived  effort  whereby  some  hard-fought 
actions  may  be  won  in  a  campaign  of  ordinary  duration. 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief  also  has  special  pleasure  in 
congratulating  the  Army  on  the  kindly  and  humane  spirit  by 
which  all  ranks  have  been  animated  during  this  long  struggle. 
Fortunately  for  the  future  of  South  Africa,  the  truth  in  this 
matter  is  known  to  our  late  enemy  as  well  as  to  ourselves ;  and 
no  misrepresentations  from  outside  can  prevail  in  the  long  run 
against  the  actual  fact  that  no  war  has  ever  yet  been  waged  in 
which  the  combatants  and  non-combatants  on  either  side  have 
shown  so  much  consideration  and  kindness  to  one  another. 

"  This  message  would  be  incomplete  if  reference  were  not 
made  to  the  soldierly  qualities  displayed  throughout  the  cam- 
paign by  our  quondam  enemies,  and  to  the  admirable  spirit 
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displayed  by  them  in  carrying  out  the  surrender  of  their  arms. 
Many  Boer  leaders  who  at  an  earlier  date  recognised  the  futility 
of  carrying  on  the  devastating  conflict  beyond  a  certain  point 
have  already  for  some  time  served  with  us  in  the  field,  and  the 
help  which  they  rendered  us  will  not  be  forgotten.  Many  also 
of  those  who  continued  to  struggle  to  the  end  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  on  some  future  occasion  they  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  side  by  side  with  his  Majesty's  forces,  from 
whom  Lord  Kitchener  can  assure  them  they  will  receive  a  very 
hearty  welcome." 

On  the  21st  Lord  Milner  assumed  office  as  Governor  of  the 
Transvaal,  the  Executive  Council  being  composed  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Davidson,  Colonial  Secretary ;  Sir  Richard  Solomon,  Attorney- 
General  ;  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Commissioner  of  Native  Affairs ; 
Mr.  P.  Duncan,  Colonial  Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Wybergh, 
Commissioner  of  Mines.  The  Legislative  Council  was  also  ap- 
pointed. Three  days  afterwards  the  Constitution  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony  was  similarly  promulgated,  Lord  Milner  being 
sworn  in  as  Governor,  with  Major  Goold-Adams  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Mr.  Blaine  as  Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Browne 
as  Colonial  Treasurer.  Lord  Kitchener  left  Cape  Town  on 
June  23,  and  by  this  time  the  surrenders  were  complete,  and 
civil  government  had  replaced  the  purely  military  regime. 

At  this  stage  we  may  conveniently  leave  the  affairs  of  the 
two  new  Colonies  to  sketch  the  course  of  political  events  in  Cape 
Colony,  where,  as  was  explained  in  last  year's  issue  of  this 
work,  the  Constitution  was  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation, 
Parliament  being  again  and  again  prorogued  and  Ministers 
conducting  their  departments  as  they  best  could  under  the 
regime  of  martial  law.  In  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Colony  Boer 
and  rebel  forces  continued  to  keep  the  held,  even  until  after  the 
signature  of  peace,  but  the  warfare  was  purely  of  a  guerilla 
character  and  the  incidents  do  not  lend  themselves  to  con- 
secutive narrative  in  a  brief  compass.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  General  Sir  John  French  kept  his  columns  ever  on  the 
move,  and  that  despite  the  skill  of  the  enemy  in  eluding  capture 
there  was  a  steady  depletion  of  his  forces  and  material. 

Meanwhile  three  events  successively  engrossed  the  attention 
of  Capetown — the  death  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Princess  Radziwill  for  two  years  on  a  charge  of  having 
forged  promissory  notes  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  the 
agitation  for  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Colony. 
Mr.  Rhodes  died  on  March  26,  and  was  buried  in  the  Matoppos 
on  April  18,  his  funeral  being  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable 
spectacle  and  of  a  demonstration  for  which  the  history  of  South 
Africa  provides  no  parallel.  This  is  not  the  place  to  analyse 
his  character  and  political  aims,  but  it  was  felt  on  all  hands 
that  his  will  furnished  a  luminous  commentary  upon  the  man. 
[The  leading  provisions  of  this  most  impressive  document  are 
treated  at  p.  104,  English  History.] 
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Turning  to  the  question  of  the  suspension  of  the  Cape 
Constitution,  a  vigorous  agitation  was  set  on  foot  in  favour  of 
this  course  by  the  Progressive  party  ;  and  it  received  a  con- 
siderable impetus  by  the  publication  of  an  unofficial  letter  from 
Lord  Milner,  advocating  the  policy  of  suspension  as  a  temporary 
measure.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Capetown  in  June,  and 
forty-two  members  of  the  Cape  Parliament  signed  a  petition  for- 
suspension.  Mr.  Chamberlain  decided  the  matter  in  a  telegram 
to  the  Governor,  Sir  W.  Hely-Hutchinson,  on  July  2.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  formal  suspension  of  the  Constitution  of  a 
responsibly  governed  Colony  was  a  proceeding  for  which  no 
precedent  existed  and  which  could  only  be  effected  by  an  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  would,  he  said,  be  almost  im- 
possible for  the  Imperial  Government  to  give  the  assurances 
which  the  petitioners  had  asked  for  as  conditions  attaching  to 
suspension.  Incontrovertible  proof  should  be  produced  either 
that  the  continuance  of  the  existing  Constitution  was  a  positive 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Colony  and  the  interests  of  the 
Empire,  or  that  the  great  majority  of  the  white  population 
desired  a  complete  transfer  of  authority  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  petitioners  were  in  a  minority  of  less  than  one-third 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  than  one-half  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  they  did  not  comprise  any  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  who  were  confident  that  when  Parliament  met  they 
would  be  able  to  command  a  majority.  Only  in  the  event  of 
refusal  of  the  Cape  Parliament  to  pass  such  legislation  as  the 
violation  of  the  Constitution  had  rendered  necessary  would 
serious  danger  arise  to  Imperial  interests.  The  despatch  pro- 
ceeded :< — 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  are  aware  that  the  Parliamen- 
tary representation  of  the  Colony  is  on  an  unsatisfactory  basis, 
and  they  trust  that  it  may  be  possible  to  modify  it,  but  the 
matter  is  primarily  one  of  local  concern,  and  his  Majesty's 
Government  feel  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  asking  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  interfere  in  order  to  remedy  it. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  which  is  required  to 
cover  acts  done  under  martial  law  and  unauthorised  expenditure, 
the  petitioners  lay  stress  on  the  bitterness  and  racial  dissent 
which  would  be  fomented  by  debate  on  these  questions.  His 
Majesty's  Government  realise  the  force  of  this  argument,  and 
trust  it  will  be  found  possible  to  avoid  discussions  of  such  a 
character,  and  that  it  will  be  tacitly  recognised  that  charges 
and  recriminations  with  regard  to  the  past  can  serve  no  good 
purpose  among  those  who  must  in  the  future  live  together  as 
members  of  the  same  community  with  common  interests  in  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  South  Africa. 

"  Considering  the  whole  question  of  the  proposed  suspension 
broadly  his  Majesty's  Government  cannot  but  feel  that  to 
deprive  the  Cape  Colonists,  even  for  a  time,  of  their  Constitu- 
tional rights,  by  imposing  a  system  of  Crown  Colony  Government 
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without  giving  to  the  present  representatives  of  the  people  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  such  a  great  change, 
is  likely  rather  to  produce  discontent  and  agitation  than  to 
pacify  race  hatred.  It  does  not  appear  to  them  justifiable  to 
assume  beforehand  that  the  Colonial  Parliament  will  refuse  to 
pass  the  necessary  measures  for  the  pacification  of  the  country, 
and  his  Majesty's  Government  agree,  therefore,  with  your 
Ministers  that  it  is  proper  in  the  first  place  that  the  Colonial 
Parliament  should  be  called  together  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  the  requisite  legislation  should  be  at  once  introduced. 

"  They  have  the  more  readily  adopted  this  view  because  in 
addition  to  the  general  considerations  to  which  I  have  referred 
they  are  assured  that  there  exists  among  moderate  men  of  all 
parties  an  earnest  desire  to  avoid  further  strife  and  to  allay  the 
passions  excited  by  the  war  and  by  previous  controversy.  They 
hope,  therefore,  that  many  who  sympathised  with  rebellion  will 
frankly  abandon  their  former  attitude,  and  that  all  will  cordially 
co-operate  with  their  fellow-Colonists  in  the  work  of  pacifica- 
tion." 

Opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  above  decision  were  natur- 
ally divided  both  in  South  Africa  and  in  England ;  but  we  are 
concerned  here  with  the  practical  rather  than  the  academic 
aspects  of  the  question.  The  Cape  Parliament  met  on  August 
20,  and  passed  a  measure  indemnifying  the  Government  in 
respect  of  acts  performed  under  martial  law  and  defaults  arising 
from  the  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  Budget  showed  a 
total  debit  balance  for  the  two  years  ending  July  I  of  2,194,000*., 
the  expenditure  having  been  19,224,000/.  and  the  revenue 
17,030,000/.  Parliament  passed  an  increase  of  the  grant  to 
the  Navy  from  30,000/.  to  50,000/.  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  how- 
ever, had  to  maintain  a  majority  by  co-operation  with  the  Bond, 
which  had  changed  its  name  to  the  "South  African  party"; 
but  in  spite  of  ostensible  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  British 
supremacy  as  opposed  to  that  of  Afrikander  independence  the 
Bond  was  still  deeply  distrusted,  in  South  Africa  as  in  England, 
and  the  Premier's  alliance  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  Government  drew  severe  criticism  upon  him.  Bond 
support  was,  however,  an  indispensable  alternative  to  Ministerial 
defeat.  Thus,  on  the  question  of  filling  the  nine  vacant  seats 
when  Parliament  met,  the  Progressive  motion  that  they  be 
filled  was  only  defeated  by  the  aid  of  Bond  votes.  Nor  was 
Bond  support  of  a  certain  nature.  The  helplessness  of  the 
Sprigg  Ministry  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  the  question 
of  the  reorganisation  of  the  Colonial  Forces  a  Bond  amend- 
ment was  carried  against  the  Government,  though  withdrawn 
on  the  Report  stage.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  existence  of 
the  Ministry  was  most  precarious,  and  the  success  of  a  continu- 
ance of  Constitutional  Government,  at  present  at  least,  uncer- 
tain. As  for  the  Bond,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  its  real 
nature  and  aims  have  undergone  a  change,  but  it  may  be  well 
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to  place  on  record  its  own  definition  of  its  policy  :  "  The  realisa- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  different  nationalities  in  British  South 
Africa  and  the  Federation  of  the  South  African  Colonies,  with 
due  regard  to  their  individual  interests  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  Crown.*' 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  year  closed  with 
Constitutional  Government  at  the  Cape  on  its  trial — the  Gordon 
Sprigg  Ministry  existing  only  by  the  pleasure  of  the  Bond  party 
in  Parliament,  and  confronted  by  the  Progressives  or  Imperial- 
ists under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Jameson.  As  bearing  upon  the 
political  situation,  and  as  showing  the  practical  effect  of  the 
Bond  propaganda  in  the  past  upon  the  people  of  Cape  Colony, 
it  may  be  added  that  3,437  rebels  who  had  surrendered  had  been 
disfranchised  for  life,  and  3,554  convicted  under  the  Special 
Tribunals  Act — convictions  somewhat  extensively  revised  by  a 
commission  under  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  which  was 
sent  to  South  Africa  after  the  peace. 

In  conclusion,  reference  may  be  made  in  broad  outline  to 
affairs  in  Natal  and  Rhodesia  and  to  the  general  question  of 
resettlement  in  the  new  Colonies.  Martial  law  was  repealed 
in  Natal  on  October  4.  A  special  session  of  Parliament  was 
opened  on  November  13,  the  Governor,  Sir  H.  McCailurn, 
stating  that  it  had  been  summoned  chiefly  for  the  consideration 
of  railway  matters  and  an  extension  of  the  Indemnity  Act. 
The  Government  was,  however,  defeated  on  the  17th  on  a 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  Speakership,  Sir  J.  Hulett 
having  resigned  that  office  to  lead  the  Opposition.  The  Rail- 
ways and  Indemnity  Bills  were  hurriedly  passed,  and  Parlia- 
ment dissolved.  The  issue  before  the  electorate  was,  principally, 
whether  the  existing  main  line  to  the  Transvaal  should  be 
doubled  or  a  shorter  route  chosen  for  a  new  line.  The  general 
election  resulted  in  the  return  of  twenty  Ministerialists  and 
nineteen  Opposition  members — an  exact  balance  of  parties, 
seeing  that  the  Government  had  to  fill  the  Speakership.  This 
was  the  situation  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  there  were  also 
indications  of  native  troubles  in  the  Vryheid  and  Utrecht  dis- 
tricts, which  it  had  been  arranged  should  fall  to  Natal  as  a 
rectification  of  frontier  after  the  war.  These  and  other  matters 
were,  however,  lost  sight  of  amid  the  enthusiasm  caused  by  the 
visit  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Mr.  Chamberlain  arrived  at 
Durban  on  December  2f>,  and  at  a  banquet  given  to  him  by  the 
municipality  commenced  a  series  of  remarkable  speeches,  having 
for  their  object  the  furtherance  of  unity  in  South  Africa.  The 
Natal  Ministry  enabled  him  to  make  the  gratifying  announce- 
ment that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  forego  their  claims 
on  the  Transvaal  loan  for  the  repayment  of  advances  made  by 
the  Government  in  the  settlement  of  war  compensation  claims. 
These  amounted  to  nearly  a  million,  while  the  direct  war  losses 
of  the  Colony  came  to  another  million.  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke 
of  this  withdrawal  of  claims  as  a  worthy  expression  of  the 
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Imperial  feeling  in  the  Colony.  His  speeches  produced  a  deep 
impression  in  the  Colony,  and  his  appeals  for  a  working  union 
with  the  Dutch  in  political  and  social  life,  and  a  subordination 
of  sectional  Colonial  interests  in  such  questions  as  railways, 
Customs  and  native  administration,  were  received  with  cordial 
approval.  Mr.  Chamberlain  spent  the  closing  days  of  the  year 
in  visiting  the  battlefields  of  Natal,  and  at  this  point  the  record 
of  his  tour  closes  for  the  time  being. 

Of  Rhodesia  there  is  little  to  say,  except  that  the  country 
is  peaceful,  and  that  steady,  though  slow,  progress  is  being 
made  in  its  development.  The  revenue  for  1901-2  was  435,258/., 
and  the  expenditure  710,563/.  It  was  stated  that  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  had  decided  to  spend  2,000,000/.  on 
railways  in  Rhodesia — 1,000,000/.  to  be  expended  during  1903 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  railway  up  to  the  Victoria 
Falls  and  across  the  Zambesi,  and  the  remaining  million  for 
an  extension  northwards  for  a  distance  of  300  miles.  The 
principal  industrial  difficulty  is  the  scarcity  of  labour— not  of 
native  population.  The  matter  is  discussed  in  its  various  bear- 
ings in  a  Parliamentary  paper  published  in  August  last.  The 
Blue-book  shows  that  officials  of  the  Administration  had  at- 
tended native  Indabas  and  had  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  chiefs  to  supply  labour  for  the  mines.  Sir  Marshall  Clarke, 
who  had  investigated  the  matter,  reported  that  the  natives 
of  Rhodesia  worked  in  the  mines  from  direct  pressure  by  the 
Administration— a  pressure  only  short  of  force — or  the  necessity 
of  earning  enough  to  pay  taxes.  The  Native  Commissioners 
were,  in  fact,  the  sole  recruiting,  and  in  many  cases  also,  the 
distributing  agents  for  labour  for  the  mines.  In  a  pointed 
despatch  addressed  to  the  Directors  of  the  Chartered  Company, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  :  **  Mr.  Chamberlain  desires  to  point  out 
to  your  Directors  that  the  object  of  the  clauses  in  the  Southern 
Rhodesia  Order  in  Council  dealing  with  the  Native  Commis- 
sioners was  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
natives  and  to  enable  them  to  look  to  these  officers  for  the 
redress  of  any  wrongs  they  might  suffer  at  the  hands  of  mining 
companies  and  others ;  and  that  if  this  object  is  virtually 
defeated  in  the  manner  described  and  the  peace  of  the  country 
thereby  endangered,  it  will  be  necessary  to  amend  the  Order  in 
Council  and  provide  (at  the  expense  of  the  Rhodesian  revenues) 
for  the  appointment  of  officers  dealing  with  native  officers  who 
shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  High  Commissioner.  In  the 
case  of  the  organised  importation  of  labourers  from  over-sea,  it 
is  generally  found  necessary  that  the  Government  of  the  country 
requiring  the  labour  should  be  directly  responsible  to  other  Ad- 
ministrations for  the  recruiting  and  distribution  of  the  labourers, 
and  there  could  not  in  this  case  be  any  serious  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  country  arising  from  instances  of  unjust  or  harsh 
treatment  of  the  labourer  by  the  employer.  In  the  case  of  the 
supply  of  native  labour  from  within  the  conditions  are  different. 
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The  labourer  cannot  dissociate  those  who  have  taken  part  in 
obtaining  his  labour  from  any  ill-treatment  he  may  receive.  In 
the  present  case  of  Southern  Rhodesia  he  imagines  that  it  is 
useless  to  appeal  for  redress  to  those  whom  he  ought  to  regard 
as  his  natural  protectors.  Ill-treatment  by  employers  may 
easily  result  in  widespread  discontent  among  the  native  popula- 
tion generally. 

"  It  is  for  the  British  South  Africa  Company  to  consider 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  labour  from  within 
Southern  Rhodesia  not  open  to  the  above-mentioned  objections  : 
but  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  suggest  that  the  proper  system  for 
dealing  with  the  indigenous  labour  is  for  the  actual  recruiting 
and  distribution  of  the  labourers  to  be  earned  out  by  an  un- 
official association  acting  through  licensed  agents,  while  the 
Government,  through  its  own  officers,  confines  itself  to  what  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  labourer,  e.g.,  ensuring  that 
the  contract  entered  into  by  the  native  is  regular,  contains  no 
false  representation,  and  is  understood  by  the  native,  and  that 
proper  treatment  is  given  to  the  native  both  before  and  after  he 
is  handed  over  to  the  actual  employer." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  directed  that  Government  officers  should 
not  act  as  recruiting  agents,  though  with  Lord  Milner  he  saw 
no  objection  to  their  explaining  to  the  natives  "  the  advantage, 
and,  so  far  as  the  idea  can  be  made  comprehensible,  the  duty  of 
labour  of  some  sort."  Amendments  of  the  Labour  Ordinance 
and  a  new  system  of  recruiting  outlined  by  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany were  favoured. 

In  this  Blue-book  also  will  be  found  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  Asiatic  labour  for  Rhodesia  and  much  besides  which 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  labour  for  the  Transvaal 
mines — a  problem  that  became  grievously  acute  during  the  latter 
months  of  the  year,  not  more  than  50,000  natives  offering  them- 
selves for  work  in  the  mines,  while  treble  that  number  could 
have  been  absorbed.  This  was  one  of  the  difficulties  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain went  to  South  Africa  to  study  for  himself,  and  some 
partial  solution  of  it  was  expected  during  1903.  Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  labour  the  Transvaal  mines,  upon  which  a  10  per 
cent,  tax  had  been  imposed  by  Royal  Proclamation  on  June  9, 
had  not  shown  the  general  resumption  of  activity  that  had  been 
expected,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  proposals  for  introducing 
Chinese  immigrants  under  indenture  were  being  considered  by 
the  capitalists,  the  employment  of  white  labour  being  considered 
by  them  to  be  too  costly  on  a  great  scale. 

With  regard  to  other  matters  in  the  new  Colonies,  it  is  im- 
possible within  the  limits  of  space  allotted  to  this  section  to 
detail  the  work  of  the  Local  Commissioners  who  regulated  the 
repatriation  of  the  Boers  and  the  distribution  among  them  of 
the  3,000,000/.  stipulated  in  the  peace  terms,  or  to  deal  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Concentration  Camps  and  the  return  of 
the  prisoners.    It  will  suffice  to  say  that  when  the  year  closed 
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the  completion  of  these  matters  was  within  sight,  and  that, 
with  the  abolition  of  martial  law  in  November,  there  was  an 
improved  prospect  of  social  peace,  although  the  Boer  hostility  to 
the  ex-National  Scouts,  and  the  persecution  of  predicants  who 
had  taken  the  British  side  during  the  war,  were  ugly  signs 
of  disunion.  It  should  be  added  that  several  railway  and 
irrigation  schemes  were  brought  forward  and  some  of  the 
latter  begun. 

Some  advance  was  also  made  in  Land  settlement,  a  problem 
exhaustively  dealt  with  in  a  Blue-book  issued  in  July,  together 
with  a  special  report  on  irrigation  by  Mr.  Willcocks,  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  of  Egypt.  Lord  Milner's  despatch 
is  a  conspectus  of  the  question,  and  outlines  a  bold  and  far- 
reaching  plan  for  utilising  the  land  of  the  new  Colonies  and 
solving  political  difficulties  by  the  introduction  of  British 
settlers.  To  leave  the  Boers  to  relapse  into  large  and  negligent 
owners  of  land,  as  they  were  before  the  war,  would,  he  argued, 
be  a  political  calamity  ;  it  was  our  duty  and  interest  to  preserve 
the  Boer  as  a  farmer  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  the 
Colonies  by  the  liberal  introduction  of  English  agriculturists. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
Land  Board,  and  an  ordinance  passed  providing  for  the  setting 
aside  of  Crown  Lands  to  be  offered  to  bond-fide  farmers  on 
licence  or  on  lease,  the  former  giving  ownership  within  thirty 
years.  Dr.  Jameson,  Minister  of  Lands  in  Western  Australia, 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Lands  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
time  since  the  conclusion  of  peace  has,  however,  been  too  short 
for  great  progress  to  be  made  in  settlement;  the  energies 
of  the  Governments  in  the  new  Colonies  have  been  absorbed 
in  the  work  of  getting  the  existing  white  population  back  to 
the  mines  and  to  the  land,  in  the  dispersal  of  the  Concen- 
tration Camps,  the  repatriation  of  those  who  surrendered  or  had 
been  sent  abroad  as  prisoners,  in  preparing  railway  and  irriga- 
tion schemes,  and  in  passing  ordinances  suited  to  the  new 
circumstances  of  the  country.  These  were  personally  studied 
by  Lord  Milner  with  the  thoroughness  which  distinguishes 
his  character,  much  of  his  directing  work  since  the  conclusion 
of  peace  having  been  done  while  he  was  touring  in  the  new 
Colonies.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  arrived  at  Pretoria  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1903,  Lord  Milner  was  therefore  able  to  concert  further 
measures  with  him  based  upon  wide  personal  knowledge  of 
local  conditions.  Their  conferences  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
further  travels  in  South  Africa  fall,  however,  within  the  scope 
of  the  next  volume  of  the  Annual  Register. 

II.  EGYPT  AND  THE  SOUDAN. 

The  year  has  shown  a  steady  advance  in  the  establish' 
of  political  security  and  material  prosperity  throughout  tl 
region — from  the  Lakes  to  the  Delta.  The  chief  event 1 
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the  opening  of  the  Assuan  dam,  a  great  engineering  work  which 
is,  however,  but  an  instalment  of  a  vaster  irrigation  project  such 
as  was  outlined  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1901.  Next  in 
importance  comes  the  new  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Menelik. 
Before,  however,  dealing  with  these  events  record  should  be 
made  of  a  few  statistics.  The  revenue  for  1903  is  estimated  at 
E.  11,000,000/.  and  the  expenditure  at  E.  10,975,000/.— a  sur- 
plus of  E.  25,000/.,  E.  777,000/.  being  also  paid  to  the  Economies 
Fund  and  General  Reserve.  The  abolition  of  the  octrois  and 
the  remission  of  the  land  tax  on  lands  not  irrigated  by  the  Nile 
during  1902  necessitated  provision  being  made  for  the  loss  of 
E.  350,000/.  revenue.  The  expenditure  showed  an  increase  of 
E.  230,000/.,  of  which  E.  144,000/.  was  due  to  additional  railway 
expenditure,  and  E.  77,000/.  to  the  half  of  the  reservoirs  annuity 
payable  in  1903.  The  Soudan  deficit  for  1902  was  estimated  at 
E.  268,000/.  Lord  Cromer's  view  was  that  steady  and  normal 
progress  was  being  made.  In  Egypt  proper  the  foundations  of  a 
civilised  community  had  been  laid  ;  no  radical  change  appeared 
to  be  required.  "  Means  of  locomotion,  both  by  rail  and  road, 
have  been  improved  and  extended.  The  institution  of  slavery  is 
virtually  defunct.  The  corvee  has  been  practically  abolished. 
Although  both  the  judicial  system  and  the  organisation  of  the 
police  admit  of  further  improvement,  it  may  be  said  that  law  and 
order  everywhere  reign  supreme.  The  courbash  is  no  longer 
employed  as  an  instrument  of  government.  The  Army  is  effi- 
cient and  well  organised.  The  abuses  which  existed  under  the 
old  recruiting  system  have  been  swept  away.  New  prisons  and 
reformatories  have  been  built.  The  treatment  of  prisoners  is 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  generally  adopted  in  Europe. 
The  sick  may  be  nursed  in  a  well-equipped  and  well-managed 
hospital.  The  lunatic  is  no  longer  treated  like  a  wild  beast. 
Means  have  been  provided  for  enabling  the  peasantry  to  shake 
themselves  free  from  the  grip  of  the  money-lenders.  A  very 
great  impulse  has  been  given  to  education  in  all  its  branches." 

Summarising  a  batch  of  reports  sent  from  the  Soudan  by  Sir 
R.  Wingate,  Lord  Cromer  remarked  :  "  The  main  present  re- 
quirement of  the  Soudan  is  to  establish  railway  communication 
between  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Red  Sea.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  give  practical  effect  to  this  proposal.  A  rough  survey 
of  the  country  between  the  River  Atbara  and  Suakin  has  already 
been  made,  and  a  practical  route,  along  which  a  railway  could 
be  constructed,  has  been  found,  but  further  surveys  are  about 
to  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  there  are 
not  other  routes  along  which  a  line  could  be  run,  involving 
smaller  engineering  difficulties  and,  consequently,  less  expendi- 
ture. It  is  anticipated  that  this  question  will  be  solved  in  a  few 
months.  The  boundary  between  the  Southern  Soudan  provinces 
and  Uganda  still  remains  undefined,  but  relations  with  the  Nile 
provinces  of  that  Protectorate  are  still  so  comparatively  unde- 
veloped that  the  settlement  of  this  question  does  not  press.  At 
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present  the  advanced  post  of  the  Uganda  Government  is  at 
Gondokoro,  whilst  the  most  southern  station  of  the  Soudan 
Government,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  at  Mongalla,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north.  The  post  at  Kiro,  on  the  west  bank, 
has  been  withdrawn.  A  steamer  proceeds  monthly  from  Khar- 
toum to  Gondokoro,  and  a  small  trade  in  ivory  and  other 
products  has  sprung  up.  A  few  merchants  and  officials  from 
Uganda  occasionally  make  use  of  the  Nile  route,  and,  when 
facilities  for  more  frequent  communication  are  available,  the 
traffic  will  probably  increase." 

The  Assuan  dam  was  opened  with  much  ceremony  on 
December  10.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  the 
Khedive,  Lord  and  Lady  Cromer  and  a  distinguished  company 
were  received  at  the  works  by  Sir  W.  E.  Garstin,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Public  Works,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  the 
engineer,  Sir  John  Aird,  the  contractor,  and  others.  They 
were  taken  by  trollies  along  the  length  of  the  structure,  and 
thence  to  a  reserved  enclosure  by  the  side  of  the  navigation 
lock.  Here  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Hussein  Fakhry 
Pasha,  read  an  address  to  the  Khedive  eulogising  the  foresight 
of  Sir  E.  Palmer  and  his  successor  as  Financial  Adviser  to  the 
Government  of  Egypt,  Sir  J.  L.  Gorst,  in  making  provision  for 
the  enterprise,  and  paying  special  tributes  to  Sir  W.  E.  Garstin 
and  others.  The  Khedive  in  his  reply  spoke  of  the  dam,  with 
its  supplement,  the  Assiut  barrage,  as  forming  one  of  the  most 
useful  projects  ever  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  country. 
The  Duchess  of  Connaught  then  laid  the  final  stone,  and  the 
Duke  pulled  the  switch,  opening  the  lock  gate,  a  flotilla  of  boats, 
gaily  dressed  with  flags,  then  passing  through.  The  Khedive 
operated  an  electric  switch  and  opened  the  sluices  of  the  dam. 
In  a  speech  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  made  a  tactful  allusion  to  the  presence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Powers,  and  said  that  although  the  work  had 
been  principally  Anglo-Egyptian  yet  he  was  aware  of  the 
liberality  with  which  the  Caisse  of  the  Public  Debt  had  pro- 
vided a  considerable  portion  of  the  necessary  funds.  Sir  E. 
Cassel  and  Sir  J.  Aird  were  decorated  by  the  Khedive  with  the 
Grand  Cordons  of  the  Osmanieh  and  the  Medjidieh  respectively, 
and  the  King  made  Sir  W.  E.  Garstin  a  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Baker  a  K.C.B.,  Major  R.  Hanbury  Brown,  Mr.  Wm. 
Willcocks  and  Hussein  Fakhry  Pasha  K.C.M.G.'b,  and  gave 
minor  honours  to  others  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
furtherance  of  the  great  work. 

Sir  Wm.  Garstin  has  calculated  that  the  works  will  hold  up 
over  1,000,000,000  of  cubic  inches  of  water  and  that  their 
money  value  to  Egypt  represents  an  annual  gain  to  the 
country  of  E.  2,680,000/.,  while  the  direct  gain  to  the  State 
will  be  E.  378,400/.,  besides  over  E.  1,000,000/.  expected  from 
the  sale  of  lands  hitherto  worthless,  but  now  available  for 
cultivation.    One-third  of  the  agricultural  area  of  Upper  Egypt 
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will  be  provided  with  perennial  irrigation — certainty  being  thus 
given  to  the  labours  of  the  Egyptian  cultivator  and  correspond- 
ing stability  to  the  revenue  of  the  State ;  and  by  the  reclamation 
of  the  desert  the  habitable  area  of  the  country  below  Assuan 
will  be  greatly  enlarged.  The  cost  is  in  round  figures  under 
5,000,000i.,  which  is  to  be  met  by  Egypt  in  thirty  annual 
payments,  from  July  1,  1903,  of  157,226J.  The  original  plans 
of  the  engineers  provided  for  a  much  larger  storage  of  water  ; 
but  these  would  have  involved  the  flooding  of  the  Island  of 
Philffi  with  the  famous  temple  to  Isis,  and  they  had  to  be 
modified  in  deference  to  antiquarian  protests. 

The  Treaties  with  the  Emperor  Menelek  have,  it  will  be 
noticed,  an  important  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  irrigation, 
especially  having  regard  to  Sir  William  Garstin's  project  for 
utilising  Lake  Tsana  and  the  fertility  of  the  Blue  Nile  region. 
They  also  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  through 
Abyssinian  territory  to  connect  the  Soudan  with  Uganda,  and 
they  determine  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia,  Eritrea  and  the 
Soudan.  Practically  the  whole  text  of  these  important  docu- 
ments should  be  given.  The  first  Treaty,  signed  at  Adis  Ababa 
on  May  15,  1902,  contains  the  following  Articles : — 

"Article  I. — The  frontier  between  the  Soudan  and  Ethiopia 
agreed  on  between  the  two  Governments  shall  be :  the  line 
which  is  marked  in  red  on  the  map  annexed  to  this  Treaty  in 
duplicate,  and  traced  from  Khor  Um  Hagar  to  Gallabat,  to  the 
Blue  Nile,  Baro,  Pibor  and  Akobo  Rivers  to  Melile,  thence  to 
the  intersection  of  the  6th  degree  of  North  latitude  with  the 
35th  degree  longitude  East  of  Greenwich.  Article  II. — The 
boundary  shall  be  delimited  and  marked  on  the  ground  by  a 
Joint  Boundary  Commission.  Article  III. — His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Menelek  II.,  King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia,  engages  him- 
self towards  the  Government  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  not  to 
construct,  or  allow  to  be  constructed,  any  work  across  the  Blue 
Nile,  Lake  Tsana,  or  the  Sobat,  which  would  arrest  the  flow 
of  their  waters  into  the  Nile  except  in  agreement  with  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
Soudan.  Article  IV. — The  Emperor  Menelek  engages  himself 
to  allow  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soudan  to  select  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Itang,  on 
the  Baro  River,  a  block  of  territory  having  a  river  frontage  of 
not  more  than  2,000  metres,  in  area  not  exceeding  400  hectares, 
which  shall  be  leased  to  the  Government  of  the  Soudan,  to  be 
administered  and  occupied  as  a  commercial  station,  so  long  as 
the  Soudan  is  under  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Government.  It  is 
agreed  between  the  two  high  contracting  parties  that  the  terri- 
tory so  leased  shall  not  be  used  for  any  political  or  military  pur- 
pose. Article  V. — The  Emperor  Menelek  grants  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Soudan  the 
right  to  construct  a  railway  through  Abyssinian  territory  to 
connect  the  Soudan  with  Uganda.    A  route  for  the  railway  will 
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be  selected  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties." 

The  second  Treaty  is  between  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ethiopia,  and  provides  for  the  modification  of  the  Eritrea 
frontier  and  of  the  Soudan  frontier  in  the  following  Articles : — 

"Article  I. — The  frontier  Treaty  between  Ethiopia  and 
Eritrea,  previously  determined  by  the  line  Tomat-Todluc,  is 
mutually  modified  in  the  following  manner :  Commencing  from 
the  junction  of  the  Khor  Um  Hagar  with  the  Setit,  the  new 
frontier  follows  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Maieteb, 
following  the  latter's  course  so  as  to  leave  Mount  Ala  Tacura  to 
Eritrea,  and  joins  the  Mareb  at  its  junction  with  the  Mai 
Ambessa.  The  line  from  the  junction  of  the  Setit  and  Maieteb 
to  the  junction  of  the  Mareb  and  Mai  Ambessa  shall  be  de- 
limited by  Italian  and  Ethiopian  delegates,  so  that  the  Canama 
tribe  belong  to  Eritrea.  Article  II. — The  frontier  between  the 
Soudan  and  Eritrea,  instead  of  that  delimited  by  the  English 
and  Italian  delegates  by  the  Convention  of  April  16,  1901,  shall 
be  the  line  which,  from  S.abderat,  is  traced  via  Abu  Jamal  to  the 
junction  of  the  Khor  Um  Hagar  with  the  Setit." 

While  en  route  to  India  Lord  Kitchener  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
the  Soudan  and  on  November  8  formally  opened  the  Gordon 
College  at  Khartoum,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Currie, 
the  Principal,  had  commenced  its  work  as  the  centre  of  second- 
ary and  advanced  education  in  the  Provinces.  In  a  remarkable 
speech  Lord  Kitchener  eulogised  the  work  of  Sir  Reginald 
Wingate,  the  Sirdar,  and  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan,  and 
spoke  of  the  progress  made  in  organising  elementary  education. 
The  people  were  of  an  excellent  type  for  educational  purposes, 
and  he  hoped  to  see  Khartoum  a  prosperous  centre  of  civilisa- 
tion instead  of  what  it  formerly  was.  He  agreed  that  the  funds 
of  the  College  should  be  used  to  advance  primary  teaching,  but 
he  hoped  after  five  years  in  India  to  return  and  find  the  College 
established  on  the  lines  originally  conceived — as  a  place  of 
higher  education,  with  300  students  under  English  masters,  in 
training  for  careers  in  the  Army,  in  civil  life,  and  in  technical 
work  for  the  State. 

Other  events  of  the  year  are  relatively  insignificant.  As  an 
illustration  of  an  occasional  tendency  to  retrogression  and  of 
the  certainty  of  its  correction,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
fact  that  a  case  of  torture  in  the  administration  of  justice  was 
exposed,  and  the  guilty  official  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
There  was  a  serious  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Egypt,  the  deaths 
numbering  over  30,000.  Touching  the  railway  question  in  the 
Soudan,  surveys  have  been  concluded  for  a  line  connecting 
Khartoum  and  Suakin,  following  the  trade  route  via  Kassala. 
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III.  NORTH-EAST  AFRICA.  UGANDA,  ETC. 

Northern  SomaliUind  and  Abyssinia. — Early  in  the  year  the 
Mullah,  Abdullah  Mohammed,  resumed  his  raiding  in  the 
British  Protectorate.  In  May  Colonel  Swayne  and  his  native 
levies  made  a  successful  rush  upon  his  forces,  but  the  losses 
sustained  in  camels  and  prisoners  had  little  effect  upon  the 
Mullah.  In  July  a  more  severe  blow  was  inflicted,  and  early  in 
October  the  Foreign  Office  reported  that  he  had  returned  into  the 
Hand  desert,  and  that  Colonel  Swayne  had  followed  him  The 
optimistic  tenor  of  this  despatch  was  sharply  dispelled  by  an 
official  report  that  on  October  6  Colonel  Swayne  had  been  vigor- 
ously attacked  and  defeated  with  a  loss  of  Colonel  Phillips  and 
Captain  Angus  and  seventy  men  killed,  and  Captain  Howard  and 
Lieutenant  Everett  and  about  100  men  wounded,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  upon  Bohotle.  He  asked  urgently  for 
reinforcements,  and  troops  from  Aden  and  India  were  at  once 
despatched.  It  was,  however,  seen  that  a  much  more  for- 
midable expedition  would  be  necessary  than  any  that  had  yet 
endeavoured  to  dispose  of  the  Mullah's  movements,  and  Colonel 
8wayne,  having  secured  the  safety  of  Bohotle  and  the  line 
of  communications  with  Berbera,  was  recalled  to  advise  the 
Foreign  Office  upon  the  situation,  and  the  command  was  given  to 
General  Manning,  who  deferred  an  advance  pending  the  arrival 
of  more  troops.  An  element  of  mystery  was  given  to  the  affair 
by  the  supposed  co-operation  with  the  Mullah  of  a  European, 
Karl  Inger  ;  but,  writing  to  the  Times  from  Buda-Pesth,  this 
gentleman  explained  that  he  was  not,  as  Colonel  Swayne  had 
thought,  in  Somaliland.  He  had,  it  appeared,  been  in  negotia- 
tion with  the  Foreign  Office  with  the  object  of  avoiding  war 
with  the  Mullah.  He  professed  to  have  no  interest  in  the  affair 
beyond  that  of  good-will  alike  to  England  and  the  Mullah,  and 
to  be  able  to  settle  the  quarrel  without  recourse  to  force,  and,  if 
Colonel  S wayne's  column  should  be  in  danger,  to  bring  it  out 
safely  within  fourteen  days. 

During  November  General  Manning  advanced  in  force  from 
Berbera  to  Gerrara  and  thence  to  Bohotle,  superseding  the 
garrison  there  by  Indian  troops  and  himself  gaining  experience  of 
the  unreliability  of  the  native  levies.  He  returned  to  Berbera  late 
in  the  month,  and  with  the  arrival  of  further  troops  and  special 
officers  devoted  himself  to  strengthening  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  making  preparations  for  an  advance  beyond  Bohotle, 
which,  it  was  understood,  he  would  not  be  ready  to  undertake 
for  many  weeks.  In  December  communications  were  received 
from  the  Mullah,  in  which  he  demanded  the  cession  of  a  port, 
the  recognition  of  his  sphere  of  influence,  and  the  removal  of 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  arms.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  further  troops  were  on  their  way  from  India,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  which  General  Viljoen,  of  the  National 
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Scouts,  should  take  a  force  of  100  Boers  to  share  in  the  coming 
expedition.  The  Mullah  was  then  encamped  at  Galkayu  Wells, 
eight  miles  from  Obbia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Italian  territory. 
Italy  had  co-operated  against  the  Mullah  by  utilising  her  war- 
ships in  the  prevention  of  the  importation  of  arms,  and  had 
given  the  use  of  her  territory  for  the  passage  of  British  troops  ; 
but  her  alliance  did  not  extend  to  military  activity.  As  in 
the  previous  operations  against  the  Mullah  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  co-operation  of  Abyssinia,  and  Colonel  Rochefort 
was  attached  to  a  body  of  the  Emperor's  troops.  Events  in 
Abyssinia  continued  a  normal  course,  except  for  such  menace  to 
the  frontier  as  was  implied  by  the  activity  of  the  Mullah.  The 
most  important  incident  as  affecting  Great  Britain  was  the  con- 
clusion of  a  Treaty,  the  text  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  section 
on  Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 

In  Uganda,  British  East  and  British  Central  Africa  the  year 
has  been  comparatively  uneventful,  save  for  the  further  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  from  Mombassa  to  the  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza.  The  total  cost  of  the  line  has  been  5,500,000/.,  the 
•estimates  having  been  exceeded  by  2,500,0002.  The  population 
of  Uganda  has  suffered  severely  from  "  the  sleeping  sickness." 
Quietude  has  prevailed  among  the  tribes  of  all  these  Protector- 
ates. Despatches  published  in  September  showed  that  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Soudanese  mutineers  in  the  lake  region  had 
been  disposed  of,  all,  with  the  exception  of  seven,  having  been 
killed  or  made  prisoners.  It  is  significant  of  the  condition  of 
East  and  Central  Africa  that  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  Commissioner 
for  the  former  Protectorate,  journeyed  home  in  1902  through 
East  Africa,  Uganda,  the  Upper  Nile  country  and  the  Soudan, 
meeting  everywhere  with  courtesy  from  the  tribesmen. 

Commander  B.  Whitehouse  has  completed  his  thirteen 
months'  survey  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  He  found  that  on 
the  east  side  of  the  lake,  where  it  was  supposed  that  there 
were  only  a  few  islands,  there  is  a  forty  miles  stretch  of  enclosed 
water,  and  that  at  its  mouth  there  is  a  valuable  tract  of  high 
country  with  a  large  population.  With  the  opening  of  the 
railway  there  is  scope  for  development  of  the  lake  traffic,  and 
steamers  are  now  on  the  lake  which  convey  passengers  from  Port 
Florence,  the  terminus  of  the  line,  to  the  Government  centre, 
Entebbe  and  elsewhere.  By  these  facilities  troops  from  India 
•could,  if  needed,  be  brought  into  Uganda  in  about  fourteen 
days.  It  should  be  noted  that,  on  his  way  to  South  Africa, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  landed  at  Mombassa  and  took  a  short  trip 
on  the  railway.  A  concession  has  been  granted  to  the  East 
African  Syndicate  to  prospect  for  precious  stones  and  minerals 
over  100  square  miles  in  the  province  of  Unyoro.  A  con- 
cession has  also  been  granted  for  working  for  ten  years  the 
pearl  fisheries  off  the  coast  of  East  Africa.  In  British  Central 
Africa  Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe  has  been  appointed  Commissioner 
and  Consul-General.    Drought  wrought  havoc  with  the  coffee 
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crop  of  the  year.  With  regard  to  access  to  the  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika the  result  of  the  Harrison  expedition  is  said  to  be  that 
goods  can  be  taken  there  via  the  Mombassa  route  in  three 
months  less  time  than  via  the  Zambesi. 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba  show  further  progress  in  freedom,  but, 
according  to  the  official  papers,  a  serious  growth  of  prostitu- 
tion anions  women  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  slavery 
decrees.  The  Sultan  died  in  July  and  was  succeeded  by  Savyid 
Ali  bin  Hamoud,  a  youth  of  nineteen. 

In  Eritrea  there  is  little  worth  recording  beyond  the  frontier 
treaty  with  Abyssinia,  which  is  set  out  in  the  article  upon 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan  Italian  Somaliiand  has  been  quiet 
except  for  the  Mullah's  retreats  into  Italian  territory.  The 
Italian  Trading  Company  of  Benadir  has,  by  convention  with 
Italy,  taken  over  the  administration  of  the  country.  In  French 
Somaliland  the  railway  from  Jibutil  to  Harar  is  approaching 
completion,  and  is  expected  to  tap  the  trade  of  Abyssinia  to 
the  detriment  of  the  traffic  through  the  British  Protectorate. 
In  Madwja&car  development  is  slow,  but  the  railway  from 
Aniverano  is  being  pushed  on  to  Tananarive 

In  German  East  Africa  there  has  been  continuous  adminis- 
trative development.  Portugtiese  East  A  frica  presents  no  features 
of  note  other  than  the  resumption  of  normal  conditions  conse- 
quent upon  peace  in  South  Africa.  [Some  references  to  Ger- 
man Colonies  in  East,  West,  and  South- West  Africa  will  be 
found  under  "Germany".] 

IV.  WEST  AND  NORTH  AFRICA. 

Nigeria. — Northern  Nigeria  has  continued  to  attract  political 
and  military  attention,  and  much  might  be  written  upon  the 
question  of  frontier  delimitation  with  France,  and  the  attendant 
expedition  to  protect  the  Commissioners  from  the  hostility  of 
the  Emir  of  Kano.  The  Commission,  of  which  the  British 
members  are  Lieut-Col.  G.  S.  Elliott,  Captains  C.  H.  Foulkes 
and  G.  R.  Frith  and  the  engineers,  is  sent  to  stereotype  the 
arrangements  under  the  Niger  Convention  with  France  and  its 
supplementary  provisions  with  regard  to  the  Soudan ;  but 
France  (whose  chief  Commissioner  is  Captain  Mohl,  of  the 
Colonial  Infantry)  is  understood  to  seek  such  a  rectification  of 
frontier  from  the  Niger  to  Lake  Chad  as  would  give  her  the 
kingdom  of  Bornu  and  access  to  the  Benue  River,  thus  making 
Lake  Chad  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  French  lake.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  for  academic  rather  than  practical  discus- 
sion, and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition  prepared  during 
1902  was  to  make  the  British  occupation  of  Bornu  effective, 
circumstances  described  in  last  year's  Register  having  made 
such  action  imperative.  The  quarrel  with  the  Emir  of  Kano 
has  its  origin  in  disputes  with  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto  and  our- 
selves. The  Royal  Niger  Company  paid  a  subsidy  to  the  Sultan 
of  Sokoto  ;  but  the  British  Government  discontinued  it  because 
the  Sultan,  whose  death  occurred  in  October  last,  and  who  is 
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succeeded  by  a  ruler  believed  to  be  more  friendly,  declined  to 
recognise  the  British  Protectorate  and  treated  Sir  F.  Lugard's 
messengers  with  indignity.  The  Emir  of  Kano  is  a  tributary  ruler 
and  took  the  same  line  as  the  Sultan  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  at 
the  great  commercial  city  of  Kano — the  emporium  of  the  West- 
ern Soudan — all  the  forces  in  Northern  Nigeria  opposed  to  the 
British  Protectorate  have  gathered  during  the  year.  The  Emir 
is  believed  to  have  fortified  the  city  and  to  have  collected  several 
thousand  mounted  men.  Diplomacy  failed  with  him,  and  he 
sent  menacing  letters  to  the  nearest  British  Resident — Captain 
Abadie  at  Zaria,  where  we  had  a  small  garrison.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  impossible  to  send  the  Boundary  Commission 
through  the  heart  of  Hausaland  without  a  strong  escort,  and  a 
column  of  1,200  men  of  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  was 
put  at  the  disposition  of  Colonel  Morland. 

As  for  the  development  of  those  parts  of  the  Protectorate  in 
which  British  rule  is  no  longer  questioned,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Province  of  Yola,  which  was  brought  within  the  governed 
area  during  1901,  has  remained  peaceful,  but  the  commercial 
resources  of  the  area — about  12,000  square  miles— are  as  yet 
almost  untouched.  Sir  F.  Lugard's  latest  report  does  not 
carry  the  story  of  events  later  than  December,  1901.  It  appears 
that  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (Civil  and  Public  Works 
Department,  extraordinary  only)  for  the  first  complete  financial 
year — March  31,  1900,  to  March  31,  1901 — was  as  follows: 
revenue,  135,730/. ;  made  up  by  grant  in  aid,  88,800/.  ;  contri- 
bution by  Southern  Nigeria,  44,750/.  ;  and  local  receipts,  2,180/. 
The  actual  expenditure  (less  that  on  the  West  African  Frontier 
Force)  was  96,407/.  The  Parliamentary  grant  for  the  service 
of  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  was  200,000/.  In  the 
financial  year  1901-2  a  reduction  of  8,800/.  was  made  on  the 
grant  in  aid,  which  then  stood  at  280,000/.  A  beginning  was 
made  in  the  collection  of  local  revenue,  which  was  estimated  at 
1,500/.  During  the  remaining  nine  months  of  1901  (up  to  De- 
cember 31)  the  expenditure  had  been  154,042/. ;  personal  emolu- 
ments, 72,778/. ;  other  charges,  and  32,222/.  on  works  and  vessels 
— a  total  of  265,042/. — leaving  a  fictitious  balance  of  50,458/.  for 
the  service  of  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  financial  year 
up  to  March  31,  1902.  As  to  trade  prospects,  Sir  F.  Lugard 
points  out  that  the  figures  for  1901  show  considerable  progress, 
chiefly  from  the  settlement  of  the  Impe  (Bida)  Province  and 
the  opening  up  of  the  Yola  market.  Two  urgent  tasks  were 
before  the  Administration :  (1)  to  render  the  trade  routes  safe 
from  marauders,  and  (2)  to  deal  with  the  unrest  in  Kano  and 
Katsena,  which  our  advance  north  towards  Zaria  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  capital  in  that  direction  had  caused. 
"  Trade  cannot,  indeed,  be  established  on  a  satisfactory  basis 
until  the  Northern  Hausa  States  are  included  in  the  '  provinces  * 
of  the  Protectorate,  and  the  trade  routes  rendered  safe  for  small 
traders.    Once  this  is  accomplished  I  look  to  a  great  and  rapid 
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development."  Such  a  development,  it  will  be  seen,  depends 
largely  npon  the  work  of  the  political  officers  accompanying  the 
expedition  under  Colonel  Morland. 

In  Southern  Nigeria  there  was  further  military  activity  in  the 
suppression  of  Ju-ju  and  the  opening  up  of  trade  routes,  and 
the  most  important  incidents  were  the  successful  completion  of 
the  expedition  to  open  up  the  Aro  country  and  the  capture  in 
December  of  an  important  chief  in  the  Opobo  Hinterland. 

In  connection  with  Nigeria  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
award  of  Baron  Lambermont,  the  arbitrator  to  whom  the 
matter  of  the  Sergent  Malamme  was  referred — the  vessel  having 
been  seized  on  the  Benue  by  the  British  in  1893.  The  award 
was  that  the  British  Government  pay  an  indemnity  of  6,500/. 
The  Waima  incident  was  also  referred  to  Baron  Lambermont, 
and  in  this  case  he  awarded  the  British  Government  9,000/.  out 
of  a  claim  of  10,000/. 

In  the  Gold  Coast  and  Northern  Territories  things  have  been 
quiet,  and,  thanks  to  the  development  of  the  gold  industry,  the 
region  has  suffered  less  than  was  feared  would  be  the  case  from 
the  errors  of  the  Hodgson  regime  and  the  long  and  costly  war. 
The  revenue  in  1901  (the  latest  official  figures,  for  the  Colonial 
Office  did  not  publish  the  Report  for  that  year  until  January, 
1903)  was  693,893/.,  an  increase  of  138,340/.  This  included  an 
Imperial  grant  of  25,000/.  in  respect  of  the  Northern  Territories, 
and  197,700/.  on  account  of  "  Ashanti  disturbances."  The 
revenue  from  Ashanti  was  18,838/.,  an  increase  of  15,432/.,  and 
from  the  Northern  Territories  7,324/.,  a  decrease  of  411/.  The  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  was  463,459/.  It  appears  that  the  Ashanti 
disturbances  had  cost  up  to  December  31.  1901,  367,845/.  The 
value  of  the  imports  in  1901  was  1,801,027/.  and  of  the  exports 
559,733/. — a  total  of  2,360,760/.,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  180,351/.  But  for  the  mining  industry,  however,  trade 
would  have  been  very  depressed.  The  yield  of  gold  in  1901  was 
6,162  oz.,  of  the  value  of  22,187/.,  though  this  was  against  10,557 
oz.,  or  38,007/.,  in  the  previous  year.  During  1902  the  Gold 
Coast  Railway  had  been  extended  to  Obuassi,  126  miles  from  the 
coast  port  of  Sekondi.  The  rate  of  construction  of  the  line  to 
Kumassi  is  twelve  miles  a  month.  Traffic  is  open  to  Tarkwa, 
and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  line  are  about  3,500/.  a  month. 

In  Sierra  Leone  and  Lagos  there  have  been  no  events  of  im- 
portance. The  Liberian  boundary  of  the  former  colony  is  being 
delimitated  by  Captain  Pearson.  R.E.,  and  others.  During  the 
year  there  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  prospects  of 
cotton  growing  in  British  West  Africa,  and  the  British  Cotton 
Growers'  Association  has  in  consequence  been  formed,  and  has 
sent  experts  to  study  the  question.  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  of 
Liverpool,  has  favoured  the  project,  and  considers  that  cotton 
growing  may  become  the  staple  industry  of  Southern  Nigeria 
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should  be  made  of  an  agitation  in  England  against  the  mal 
administration  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  whose  accusers  bring 


freedom  of  trade  in  the  Congo  basin  has  been  violated  and 
the  natives  subjected  to  unjustifiable  oppression.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  induce  our  Foreign  Office  to  set  the  signatories  to 
the  Berlin  Act  in  motion  against  the  State.  A  strong  indict- 
ment of  the  State  forms  part  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel's  new  work 
on  "  The  Affairs  of  West  Africa."  In  May  an  agreement  was 
signed  in  Brussels  by  which  Mr.  Robert  Williams  obtained  a 
concession  to  build  a  railway  between  the  northern  borders  of 
Rhodesia  over  Congo  State  territory  to  Lake  Kassall  on  the 
navigable  reaches  of  the  Lualaba.  This  Line  is  to  connect  with 
the  Rhodesian  system  under  an  arrangement  Mr.  Williams  had 
made  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  communication  between  Cairo  and 
the  Cape  would  thus  be  effected  via  Lualaba,  Upper  Congo, 
Lake  Albert  and  the  Nile.  It  appeared  that  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  German  Reichstag  to  sanction  the  plan  of  building 
a  line  to  the  interior  from  the  coast  of  German  East  Africa  had 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  original  plan  of  carrying  a  Cape 
to  Cairo  line  through  German  territory. 

In  Portuguese  West  Africa  Mr.  Williams  also  obtained  an 
important  concession  for  a  railway  from  Lobito  Bay,  near 
Benguela,  to  the  eastern  frontier,  connecting  with  the  north 
and  south  trunk  line.  The  line,  which  is  to  cost  several 
millions,  is  to  be  built  under  a  Portuguese  company,  and  as 
Lobito  Bay  is  four  days  nearer  England  than  is  the  Cape,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  finer  harbour  than  Delagoa  Bay,  the  economic 
development  of  Portuguese  West  Africa  and  of  the  interior  to 
the  north  of  our  South  African  possessions  is  expected  to  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  new  railway. 

In  Dahomey  the  Kotonu-Tehaonron  Railway,  which  is  even- 
tually to  be  carried  to  Karimama,  on  the  Niger,  had  been  carried 
over  fifty  miles  out  of  a  total  of  377.  The  work  is  being  done 
faster  than  is  the  case  with  the  British  line  from  Lagos  to  Ilorin, 
and  the  French  claim  that  they  will  be  able  to  tap  the  trade  of 
Northern  Nigeria.  The  French  are  continuing  to  show  great 
activity  and  spirit  in  the  development  of  their  West  African 
Empire,  and  the  trade  of  all  their  possessions  seems  to  be 
increasing  relatively  faster  than  our  own.  In  the  French  Congo 
this  result  has  been  achieved  by  a  Concessions  regime,  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  British  firms,  and  the  firms  of  Messrs.  John 
Holt  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Hatton  &  Cookson  have  submitted  their 
grievances  to  the  Foreign  Office,  without  effect  at  the  time  of 
writing.  In  Senegambia  the  French  continue  to  make  rapid 
progress. 

In  Algeria  there  have  been  no  further  important  develop- 
ments beyond  the  settling  of  the  boundary  question  with 
Morocco.  The  death  of  El  Senussi  early  in  the  year  seems  to 
have  removed,  for  the  time  being,  the  danger  of  a  Tuareg 
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attack  upon  French  interests,  and  of  a  great  religious  war 
against  "the  infidel."  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Sultan,  who  strongly  objected  to  the  division  of  the 
Soudan,  so  far  as  that  act  committed  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli 
to  French  hands,  has  established  a  strong  Turkish  garrison  at 
Bilma  and  taken  action  with  the  intention  of  occupying  the 
northern  side  of  Lake  Chad.  The  revenue  for  Algeria  in  1900 
was  2,044,412/.,  and  the  expenditure  1,454,824/.  The  exports 
were  9,692,680/.,  and  imports  12,952,720/.  In  Tunis  the  revenue 
for  1901  was  1,589,109/.,  and  expenditure  1,584,521/.  Imports 
were  1,500,482/.,  and  exports  1,565,102/. 

It  is  significant  of  the  importance  of  Africa  to  France 
that  her  total  trade  in  that  Continent  in  the  year  1901  was 
28,332,000/.,  as  against  27,292,000/.  in  1900. 

Morocco. — The  reforming  zeal  of  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  has  led 
to  serious  internal  troubles  in  Morocco,  and  when  the  year 
ended  it  seemed  an  open  question  whether  the  throne  would 
not  be  wrested  from  him  by  Bu  Hamara,  the  leader  of  a  revolt 
directed  not  less  against  the  Sultan  personally  than  against  the 
influence  of  the  infidel.  Competent  witnesses  in  the  country 
believe  the  movement  to  be  anti-Christian  and  anti-European, 
and  though  at  the  time  of  writing  the  lives  of  Europeans  have 
been  respected,  they  have  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  to  the 
coast.  For  some  years  the  Sultan  had  lived  in  the  southern 
capital,  Marakesh,  and  there  had  been  a  relaxation  of  authority 
and  of  tax-gathering  rapacity  in  the  north,  but  early  in  1902  he 
decided  to  reside  at  Fez,  to  carry  out  in  that  region  the  reforms 
he  had  already  instituted  at  Marakesh.  The  tribesmen,  however, 
took  alarm  at  his  coming,  and  either  would  not  or  could  not 
understand  his  aims.  He,  nevertheless,  set  to  work  reforming 
the  prisons  and  the  administration  of  justice,  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  that  things  would  go  well,  important  Berber  tribes,  be- 
lieved to  be  ripe  for  revolt,  coming  into  the  city  to  do  him  homage 
and  pay  their  taxes.  This  action,  however,  was  probably  a  ruse 
in  order  to  gain  time,  for  in  October  it  was  announced  that 
inconclusive  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  between  the 
Sultan  and  the  Berbers,  that  the  latter  had  thrown  off  the 
mask  of  allegiance,  and  that  the  Sultan  had  sent  a  force  out 
from  Fez  against  them.  The  rebels  were  under  the  leadership 
of  a  soldier  who  had  been  in  the  Sultan's  service-^  Omar 
Zarhuni,  otherwise  "  Bu  Hamara  "—and  there  was  a  conflict, 
in  which  they  were  worsted.  Thinking  the  disturbance  at  an 
end  the  Sultan  went  to  Kabal  in  Novemner  to  recruit  his  health, 
which  had  suffered  from  the  malarious  climate  of  Fez  ;  but  in 
his  absence,  while  he  was  suppressing  disorder  in  the  Zimmur 
district,  the  revolt  assumed  formidable  proportions.  Late  in 
the  month  he  learned  that  his  troops  had  suffered  a  sharp 
defeat  fifty  miles  to  the  east  of  Fez,  that  Omar  Zarhuni 
had  installed  himself  at  Tesa  with  a  force  variously  estimated  at 
from  20,000  to  30,000  men,  and  had  set  up  a  Government  of  his 
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own.    Returning  hastily  to  Fez  the  Sultan  concentrated  his 
forces  there  and  sent  them  against  the  rebellion.    At  this  point 
the  news  becomes  too  uncertain  to  be  trusted,  but  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  at  Tangier  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the 
true  facts.     His  story  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Sultan's  troops 
found  the  enemy  in  too  great  force  for  the  road  to  Tesa  to  be 
opened,  and  that,  on  the  night  of  December  22,  the  rebels 
successfully  rushed  the  Government  camp,  capturing  all  the 
munitions  of  war,  money,  stores  and  other  material.  The 
defeated  army  retreated  upon  Fez,  which  they  reached  in  a 
deplorable  condition  on  the  morning  of  December  24.  There 
was  no  alternative  for  the  Sultan,  in  the  demoralised  state  of 
his  army,  but  to  prepare  to  withstand  a  siege,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  repair  the  ruined  fortifications  of  the  city.    The  position  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  that  he  was  using  every  effort  to  recover 
his  authority  in  the  north,  that  the  rebels  had  thus  far  refrained 
from  attacking  Fez,  and  that  he  was  still  powerless  to  move 
from  his  position.    In  order  to  silence  the  report  that  the  leader 
of  the  revolt  was  in  reality  his  brother  Mulai  Mohammed  the 
Sultan  had  Mulai  brought  into  Fez  from  the  palace  in  which  he 
had  been  imprisoned  at  Mekinez  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
an  act  of  doubtful  policy,  Mulai  being  received  in  Fez  with 
enthusiasm  in  significant  contrast  with  the  unpopularity  there 
of  the  Sultan  himself.    These  events  caused  much  discussion  in 
the  European  Press,  and  there  was  a  general  apprehension  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  Sultan's  overthrow,  the  Moroccan  question 
would  become  acute  ;  but  none  of  the  Powers  more  directly 
concerned  showed  any  disposition  to  do  more  than  await  develop- 
ments. 

V.  MALTA. 

The  agitation  on  the  language  question,  described  in  last 
year's  Register,  was  brought  to  an  end  in  January  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  proclamation  of  1899  for  the  suppression  of 
the  official  status  of  the  Italian  language  fifteen  years  hence. 
This  concession  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  local  and  Italian  senti- 
ment produced  a  better  state  of  feeling  and  the  Legislative 
-Council  voted  a  month's  supplies  for  educational  purposes. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  warned  the  Maltese  that  if  the 
policy  of  refusing  votes  for  administrative  purposes  were  per- 
sisted in  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  compelled  to 
modify  the  Constitution  accordingly — a  menace  which  it  has 
not  been  found  necessary  to  carry  into  effect,  the  Legislative 
Council  thereafter  voting  the  necessary  supplies. 

H.  Whates. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

AMERICA. 

I.  THE  UNITKD  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 

Unbounded  prosperity,  abundant  crops,  industrialism  carried 
on  at  its  highest  tension,  the  multiplication  of  trusts,  a  great 
strike  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  of  President  Roosevelt  almost  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  his  predecessor  was  shot  down,  a 
general  election  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  two  speechmaking  tours  by  the  President,  in  which  he 
urged  legislation  to  control  and  properly  regulate  the  trusts,, 
were  the  chief  features  of  1902  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  political  event  of  the  year  was  the 
general  election  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Republicans,  who  retained 
their  control  by  a  decreased  majority.  In  the  election  of  190O 
the  Republicans  had  a  majority  of  45 ;  in  the  election  of  1902 
their  majority  was  reduced  to  30.  The  Democrats  attempted 
to  make  the  Philippines  the  great  issue  before  the  country, 
and  especially  the  atrocities  said  to  have  been  committed  by 
the  American  army  in  the  islands.  They  laid  the  foundation 
for  this  by  a  series  of  extended  debates  in  Congress  during  the 
session  which  closed  early  in  July,  and  endeavoured  in  every 
way  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  country  on  the  alleged  brutality 
and  inhumanity  of  officers  and  men,  and  the  wanton  murders 
of  the  natives.  It  was  discovered  by  the  statements  of  some 
returning  soldiers  that,  in  order  to  extract  information  from  the 
natives,  soldiers  had  resorted  to  the  methods  of  the  Spaniards 
when  in  control  of  the  islands,  and  that  the  favourite  Spanish 
mode  of  torture,  the  41  water  cure,"  had  been  made  use  of  by 
the  Americans.  The  method  of  administering  the  water  cure 
is  to  place  the  victim  flat  on  his  back  face  up,  and  with  his 
mouth  held  open  by  a  wedge  force  him  to  swallow  several 
quarts  of  water.  It  was  not  denied  by  the  Republicans,  who 
defended  the  army,  that  the  water  cure  had  been  used  in  isolated 
cases,  but  it  was  pleaded  in  defence  of  the  army  that  it  was  in 
revenge  for  the  unprovoked  and  barbarous  murders  of  American 
soldiers,  that  no  officer  of  high  rank  had  countenanced  inhuman 
punishment,  and  that  while  the  water  cure  was  painful  it  did 
not  cause  death.  This  statement,  however,  was  denied  by  the 
Democrats,  who  asserted  that  more  than  one  Filipino  had  died 
under  torture.  It  was  also  asserted  by  the  Democrats  that 
unnecessary  cruelty  had  been  displayed  by  high  officers  in  con- 
ducting the  campaign. 

For  a  time  the  country  was  considerably  aroused  by  the 
orders  said  to  ****been  given  to  Major  Waller  by  his  superior 
officer,  Bri  "*-*~^^M»b  H.  Smith,  who  was  in  corn- 
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raand  in  Samar.  Major  Waller,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  who 
commanded  an  expeditionary  force  in  Samar,  was  accused  of 
having  wantonly  murdered  non-combatants,  and  when  brought 
before  a  court  martial  pleaded  in  extenuation  that  he  carried 
out  the  orders  of  General  Smith,  who  directed  him  to  make  of 
Samar  a  howling  wilderness,  and  to  spare  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child  over  the  age  of  ten.  Waller  was  said  to  have  literally 
obeyed  these  orders,  and  in  doing  so  violated  the  army  regula- 
tions and  the  rules  of  civilised  warfare.  He  was  acquitted  by 
the  court  martial  on  the  ground  that  he  had  simply  obeyed  the 
orders  given  to  him  by  his  superior  officer,  and  had  he  refused 
to  carry  them  out  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  disobeying  the 
commands  of  his  legal  superior  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  which 
is  punishable  by  death.  When  the  evidence  adduced  by  the 
court  martial  was  made  public,  President  Roosevelt  ordered  a 
court  martial  at  Manila  to  try  General  Smith  on  charges  of 
cruelty,  which  court  martial  in  July  found  General  Smith 
guilty,  and  the  President  reprimanded  him  and  immediately 
placed  him  on  the  retired  list.  This  action  of  the  President 
was  cited  by  the  Republicans  as  evidence  that  the  President 
would  not  countenance  cruelty  or  disregard  of  the  laws  of  civil- 
ised warfare,  and  was  held  by  the  Democrats  as  vindicating 
the  charges  they  had  brought  against  the  army  of  excessive 
cruelty  and  unnecessary  harshness.  They  believed  that  it  would 
help  them  in  the  coming  election. 

They  found,  however,  that  they  had  mistaken  the  sentiment 
of  the  country.  On  August  2*2  President  Roosevelt  began  a 
tour  of  the  New  England  States,  a  tour  which,  it  was  announced 
in  advance,  was  to  be  non-political,  and  in  which  the  President 
would  make  no  partisan  addresses.  During  the  course  of  that 
tour,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  the  President  spoke  several 
times  a  day,  di  scussing  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  States.  He  paid  special  attention  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  United 
States,  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  to  make  Cuba 
prosperous  by  granting  her  special  trade  concessions ;  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  improve  the  material  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  Philippine  Islands ;  and  the  necessity  of  curbing 
and  properly  controlling  the  trusts.  It  was  noticeable  to  close 
observers  that  while  the  people  followed  with  the  greatest  avidity 
whatever  the  President  said  about  the  trusts  and  the  tariff,  they 
were  only  languidly  interested  when  he  mentioned  Cuba,  and 
almost  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  Philippines. 

The  Democrats  attempted  to  revive  public  interest  in  the 
Philippines,  and  to  raise  the  cry  of  §*  Imperialism,"  which  they 
believed  would  drive  voters  from  the  Republican  party,  and 
bring  back  to  their  own  party  those  Democrats  who  opposed 
Mr.  Bryan.  The  attempt  was  a  lamentable  failure.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  West,  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Congress  enacting  legislation  limiting 
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the  power  of  the  trusts,  and  revising  those  tariff  duties  which 
were  oppressive.  The  Republican  party,  in  effect,  pledged 
itself  to  do  both  these  things,  and  the  keynote  had  been  struck 
by  the  President.  The  Democrats,  therefore,  found  themselves 
with  what  might  have  been  their  most  powerful  weapons  taken 
from  them  by  their  adversaries,  and  they  were  able  to  make 
only  a  half-hearted  campaign.  The  personality  of  the  President 
was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  factor  in  enabling  the  Republicans 
to  retain  their  control.  The  unique  character  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
the  belief  of  the  people  in  his  courage,  integrity  and  determina- 
tion to  do  right,  irrespective  of  consequences,  appealed  to  their 
imagination  and  made  him  their  hero.  He  appeared  to  them 
unlike  any  other  man  who  had  heretofore  held  a  high  political 
position.  He  seemed  to  be  less  of  a  politician  and  more  of  the 
idealist,  and  those  qualities  caught  the  popular  fancy.  The  one 
thing  probably  that  did  more  than  anything  else  to  make  Mr. 
Roosevelt  the  idol  of  the  masses  was  his  settlement  of  the  great 
coal  strike. 

On  May  12  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania went  on  strike  because  the  masters  refused  to  grant 
them  an  increase  of  wages  and  to  make  certain  concessions  in 
regard  to  their  hours  of  labour  and  conditions  of  employment. 
The  strike  continued  during  the  summer  without  attracting 
marked  attention,  but  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  when  cold 
weather  suddenly  made  the  country  realise  that  winter  was 
coming  on,  and  it  was  threatened  with  a  coal  famine,  people 
became  apprehensive.  On  October  3,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
some  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  other  close  political  advisers, 
President  Roosevelt  invited  the  mine  owners  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners  to  Washington  to  attend  a  conference, 
at  which  he  presided,  to  see  if  their  differences  could  not  be  ad- 
justed. At  this  conference  the  masters  flatly  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  the  president  of  the  Miners' 
Union  and  the  leader  of  the  strikers ;  and  in  substance  accused 
the  President  of  interfering  in  matters  that  did  not  properly 
concern  him,  and  of  neglecting  his  duty  by  not  sending  Federal 
troops  into  the  mining  region.  Parenthetically  it  may  be 
added  that  for  many  weeks  previously  several  regiments  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  doing  military  duty 
in  the  mining  region,  and  the  President  had  no  power  to  send 
United  States  troops  to  Pennsylvania  until  appealed  to  by  the 
Governor,  who  had  made  no  such  request,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
had  announced  himself  able  to  maintain  order  and  protect  pro- 
perty. The  masters  asserted  that  they  were  unable  to  re-open 
the  mines  because  of  the  terrorism  exercised  by  the  strikers,  and 
that  the  men  who  had  been  brought  in  from  outside  were  afraid 
to  work  because  they  thought  that  their  lives  were  in  danger. 
When  the  official  account  of  this  conference  was  published 
intense  indignation  was  aroused,  aud  the  mine-owners  were 
charged  with  b"      *  inai>i**d  the  President  and  shown  them- 
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selves  indifferent  to  the  public  welfare.  Two  days  later  the 
entire  Militia  force  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  mobilised 
and  sent  to  the  coal  regions,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Presi- 
dent appealed  to  the  strikers  to  return  to  work,  and  to  trust  to  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of  which  they 
complained.  The  miners,  after  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
President's  appeal,  declined  to  accept  it,  and  an  attempt  was 
then  made  by  some  important  political  leaders  to  induce  the 
mine-owners  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  men.  This  con- 
ference also  resulted  in  failure,  and  public  opinion  was  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  President,  however,  had  not 
ceased  his  efforts  to  bring  about  peace.  He  had  been  in  active 
communication,  through  confidential  agents,  both  with  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  whose  position  in  the  financial  world  enabled 
him  to  exercise  a  dominating  influence  on  the  corporations  con- 
trolling the  mines  and  railroads,  and  with  John  Mitchell,  with 
the  result  that  on  October  15  the  President  announced  that 
both  sides  had  agreed  to  refer  the  dispute  to  a  commission  to 
be  appointed  by  him,  and  pending  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Arbitration  the  miners  would  return  to  work  at  the  old  scale  of 
wages.  The  country  had  feared  that  if  the  strike  continued  it 
would  be  attended  by  riots  and  bloodshed,  and  a  sigh  of  relief 
was  breathed  when  the  men  returned  to  work.  The  President 
was  given  the  credit  for  having  brought  about  a  truce. 

In  New  York  State,  where  a  Governor,  in  addition  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  was  to  be  elected,  the  campaign  was  fought 
with  the  utmost  vigour  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Odell,  the  Governor, 
was  renominated  by  the  Republicans,  and  Mr.  Coler,  formerly 
Controller  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  the  Democrats.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  the  Republicans  were  confident  they 
would  win  in  a  walk-over,  but  as  election  day  drew  near  they 
became  panic-stricken,  and  admitted  that  the  result  would  be 
uncomfortably  close.  That  their  fears  were  not  exaggerated  was 
shown  when  in  a  total  vote  of  1,384,116  Mr.  Odell  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  only  8,803 ;  two  years  before  his  majority  had 
been  111,126.  In  addition  to  almost  meeting  defeat,  the  Re- 
publicans lost  ground  in  the  Congressional  election.  Mr.  Odell's 
slender  majority  and  the  recovery  of  lost  ground  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  Congressional  districts,  encouraged  them  to  believe 
that  the  political  pendulum  is  swinging  backwards,  and  that  in 
the  Presidential  election  to  be  held  in  1904  they  will  once  more 
come  into  power. 

On  September  3  the  President  miraculously  escaped  death. 
While  driving  near  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  a  trolley  car 
collided  with  the  carriage  in  which  he  sat  and  demolished  it, 
killing  the  Secret  Service  man  on  the  box  and  one  of  the  horses. 
In  the  carriage  were  the  President ;  Mr.  Crane,  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  ;  and  Mr.  Cortelyon,  the  President's  secretary. 
They  were  all  badly  bruised  and  shaken  up  and  sustained  slight 
cuts,  but  none  of  them  was  seriously  injured.     Two  weeks 
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later  the  President  started  on  a  long  Western  trip,  which  ended 
suddenly  at  Indianapolis  on  September  23,  because  it  was  dis- 
covered that  his  leg  had  been  more  seriously  injured  when  he 
was  thrown  out  of  the  carriage  than  he  had  imagined  at  the 
time.  The  doctors  found  it  necessary  to  perform  a  minor 
surgical  operation,  and  recommended  that  he  should  imme- 
diately return  to  Washington,  where  he  could  obtain  better 
attention  and  have  complete  rest.  The  President  was  confined 
to  his  room  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  completely  recovered  from 
the  injury. 

On  the  day  the  tour  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination 
the  President  made  a  notable  speech,  in  which  he  advocated  a 
cautious  revision  of  the  tariff.  "  What  we  really  need  in  this 
country,"  he  said,  "  is  to  treat  the  tariff  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  temporary  needs  of 
every  political  party."  He  pointed  out  the  unwisdom  of  making 
radical  changes  in  the  tariff  at  frequent  intervals,  because  such 
changes  necessitated  a  readjustment  of  the  nation's  business. 
"  We  need  a  scheme  which  will  enable  us  to  provide  a  reappli- 
cation  of  the  principle  to  changed  conditions,"  he  continued, 
after  speaking  of  the  necessarily  rapid  shift  of  industrial  needs 
in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  readjusting  its  economic  policy  with  the  least  possible 
friction.  "  Of  course,  such  a  scheme  would  have  to  be  formulated 
by  Congress,  but,  of  the  two  or  three  practicable  methods  which 
present  themselves,  my  personal  preference  would  be  for  action 
which  would  be  taken  after  preliminary  inquiry  by  and  upon 
the  findings  of  a  body  of  experts  of  such  high  character  and 
ability  that  they  could  be  trusted  to  deal  with  the  subject  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  business  and  industrial  needs." 

The  chief  political  event  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  was  the  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bill  providing  for  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  which  was  amended  by  the  Senate,  giving 
the  President  authority  to  purchase  from  the  French  Panama 
Canal  Compauy  all  its  rights  and  concessions  for  the  sum  of 
84(3,000,000,  provided  that  a  suitable  treaty  could  be  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  Colombia  for  the  right  of  way 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  in  the  event  of  such  treaty  not  being  possible  then  the 
United  States  should  negotiate  with  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
for  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Negotiations 
with  Colombia  were  at  once  begun,  but  had  not  terminated 
with  the  end  of  the  year.  Much  of  the  time  of  Congress  was 
taken  up  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  reciprocity 
measure  with  Cuba,  admitting  the  products  of  Cuba  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  those  imposed  on  products  from  other 
countries.  The  House  passed  a  Bill,  but  the  Senate  had  not 
acted  on  it  at  the  time  of  adjournment.  A  treaty  ceding  the 
Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  was  on  January  24 
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signed  at  Washington  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Danish 
Minister,  and  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Den- 
mark, however,  withheld  its  ratification,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  islands  had  not  been  transferred. 

On  March  10  Mr.  Long,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  resigned 
from  the  Cabinet  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  H.  Moody, 
formerly  a  Representative  in  Congress.  This  was  the  only 
change  during  the  year  in  the  Cabinet,  which  was  constituted 
as  follows  :  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  of  Washington  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  of  Iowa ;  Secretary 
of  War,  Elihu  Root,  of  New  York ;  Attorney-General,  Phil- 
ander Chase  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania;  Postmaster-General, 
Henry  C.  Payne,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
William  Henry  Moody,  of  Massachusetts;  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  of  Missouri ;  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa.  Congress  repealed  the 
inland  revenue  taxes  imposed  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Spanish  War  to  provide  additional  revenue  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  which  reduced  taxation  by  about  15,000,000/.  per 
annum.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  President  Congress 
appropriated  40,000Z.  for  the  relief  of  the  Martinique  sufferers. 
On  June  30,  after  a  long  struggle  in  Congress,  the  Bill  granting 
civil  government  to  the  Philippines  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  became  a  law,  and  on  July  3  the  President  issued  an 
order  establishing  civil  government  throughout  the  Philippines 
under  the  direction  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  pro- 
claimed amnesty  to  political  prisoners. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  be  Special  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  at  the  coronation  of  the  King;  General  James 
H.  Wilson,  a  distinguished  officer  on  the  retired  list,  was 
selected  to  represent  the  Army,  and  Captain  Charles  C.  Clark, 
the  commander  of  the  Oregon  on  her  memorable  trip  around  the 
Cape,  and  who  fought  her  at  the  Battle  of  Santiago,  to  re- 
present the  Navy.  Captain  Clark,  for  personal  reasons,  de- 
clined the  appointment,  and  Rear-Admiral  John  C.  Watson 
was  designated  in  his  place.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  continued 
his  announced  purpose  of  giving  away  his  fortune  in  founding 
libraries  and  promoting  educational  institutions.  His  largest 
single  gift  of  the  year  was  810,000,000  for  the  promotion  of 
advanced  scientific  research.  A  corporation  to  be  known  as 
the  Carnegie  Institution  was  formed  in  Washington,  the  deed 
of  gift  permitting  the  trustees  to  make  such  use  of  the  donation 
as  they  might  see  fit  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  donor. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  international  episodes  of  the 
year  were  the  attempt  of  Germany  to  cast  odium  on  Great 
Britain  in  connection  with  the  Spanish  American  War  and  the 
visit  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  On  January  21  the  German 
Foreign  Office  officially  denied  that  Germany  either  proposed  or 
supported  a  proposition  for  intervention  in  behalf  of  Spain  before 
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or  daring  the  war,  and  insinuated  that  Great  Britain,  while  pro- 
fessing ardent  friendship  for  the  United  States,  secretly  intrigued 
in  behalf  of  Spain.    In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Henry 
Norman,  Lord  Cranborne,  on  January  20,  had  stated  that  the 
British  Government  had  willingly  joined  in  a  Note  expressing  the 
hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  United 
States.    Subsequently  the  British  Foreign  Office  made  a  state- 
ment which  amounted  to  a  virtual  charge  that  France,  Germany 
and  Russia  were  ready  to  join  in  a  concerted  movement  to  over- 
awe the  United  States  in  case  England  would  consent.  The 
active  agent  in  the  matter  was  Austria.    On  February  11  Lord 
Cranborne  in  the  House  of  Commons  denied  that  Great  Britain 
made  any  attempt  to  hinder  the  United  States,  whereupon  the 
German  Government  published  a  telegram  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  Dr.  Holleben,  the  German  Ambassador,  in  April,  1898, 
containing  a  proposition  which  he  alleged  had  been  made  to  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  by  Lord  Pauncefote.  The 
controversy  attracted  great  attention  in  the  United  States,  as 
Lord  Pauncefote  had  always  been  extremely  popular  in  America, 
and  it  was  clearly  seen  that  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Germany  to  curry  favour  with  the  United  States  and  to  reflect 
on  Great  Britain.    The  plot,  for  such  it  must  be  called,  failed 
of  its  purpose,  and  when  Lord  Pauncefote  was  taken  ill  the 
highest  officials  and  members  of  the  Government  from  the 
President  down  called  at  the  British  Embassy  to  inquire  as  to 
his  condition,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  unbounded  faith  in  his 
sincerity  and  their  gratitude  for  the  inestimable  services  he  had 
rendered  the  United  States  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
On  May  24  Lord  Pauncefote  died.    As  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  whom  Americans  esteemed  for  his  high 
character  and  great  ability,  as  well  as  an  evidence  of  the  good 
feeling  prevailing  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
the  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  other  high  officials 
attended  the  funeral,  and  the  same  military  escort  followed  the 
body  to  the  cemetery  as  the  regulations  prescribe  at  the  burial 
of  a  fonner  President.  The  United  States  tendered  a  war  vessel 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  body  to  Great  Britain,  but  this  offer 
was  declined  by  the  British  Government,  and  a  British  man  of 
war  brought  home  the  body  of  the  distinguished  diplomatist. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  arrived  in  the  United  States  on 
February  22,  nominally  to  witness  the  launching  of  the  racing 
yacht  built  for  the  Emperor  William,  but  really  to  endeavour  to 
promote  more  cordial  relations  with  the  United  States.  Two 
days  after  his  arrival  he  paid  his  formal  respects  to  the  President 
in  Washington  and  dined  at  the  White  House.  The  next  day 
the  Meteor  was  launched,  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  the  daughter  of 
the  President,  christening  the  boat.  Prince  Henry  spent  the 
next  two  weeks  in  visiting  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  was 
received  with  the  respect  due  to  his  station  and  the  curiosity 
that  the  visit  of  a  Prince  always  arouses  in  the  United  States, 
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but  his  presence  did  not  provoke  enthusiasm,  and  had  little  if 
any  effect  in  cementing  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany. 

On  May  20  the  American  occupation  of  Cuba  ceased  and 
the  United  States  notified  the  nations  of  the  world  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cuban  Republic.  Diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  were  at  once  established. 

The  usual  revolutions  in  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  in  South  and  Central  America  caused  the  United  States 
to  send  vessels  to  those  waters  to  watch  the  progress  of  events 
and  protect  the  interests  of  American  citizens.  On  September 
7  the  Haitian  revolutionist  gunboat  Crtte-a- Pierrot,  the  so- 
called  flagship  of  Admiral  Killick,  was  sunk  by  the  German 
cruiser  Panther,  an  act  that  aroused  the  greatest  resentment 
in  the  United  States,  as  it  was  regarded  as  unnecessarily  brutal, 
wanton,  and  uncalled  for.  A  revolution  in  Colombia  made  it 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  send  the  battleship  Wisconsin 
and  the  cruiser  Cincinnati  to  Panama,  and  a  battalion  of  marines 
was  landed  on  the  Isthmus  to  keep  transit  open  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  American  Government  to  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railway  across  the  Isthmus  and  to  guard  the  entire 
route.  This  led  to  friction  with  Colombia,  who  protested  that 
the  United  States  was  helping  the  revolutionists.  Marines  were 
kept  on  duty  until  order  was  restored,  when  they  were  withdrawn 
without  having  had  to  fire  a  shot. 

Early  in  September  Sir  Robert  Bond,  Premier  of  New- 
foundland, arrived  in  Washington  to  open  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  between  his  Colony  and  the  United  States. 
This  treaty  was  signed  on  November  8,  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  its  ratification  immediately  after  it  reassembled.  It  was  still 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  year.  On  September  15  the  inter- 
national tribunal  of  arbitration  at  the  Hague  began  the  hearing 
of  the  "  Pious  Fund  "  case,  involving  the  possession  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  this  being  the  first  case  brought  before  that  court.  A  de- 
cision was  rendered  on  October  14  in  favour  of  the  United  States. 

On  September  13  Sir  Michael  H.  Herbert,  K.C.M.G.,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  President,  as  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Ambassador,  in  succession  to  the  late  Lord  Pauncefote. 

On  September  17  Secretary  Hay  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Powers  signatories  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  urging  that  Rouinania 
be  compelled  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  September  the  excessive  demands 
for  money  produced  a  serious  stringency  in  the  money  market 
that  excited  general  apprehension  and  caused  fears  of  grave 
financial  and  commercial  disturbances.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment adopted  extraordinary  measures  to  tide  over  the  emergency, 
and  before  the  autumn  was  over  matters  had  resumed  their 
normal  condition. 
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In  October  King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  who  was  accepted  by 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Germany  to  assess  the 
damages  to  foreigners  in  Samoa  arising  from  the  landing  of 
American  and  British  troops,  and  for  the  destruction  of  British 
and  American  property  by  the  rebels,  decided  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  liable  because  they  were  not  justified 
in  landing  troops.  This  decision  aroused  great  irritation  in  the 
United  States,  as  it  was  the  enunciation  of  a  principle  which,  if 
accepted  as  a  precedent,  would  seriously  restrict  the  assertion  of 
American  rights  in  foreign  countries  in  case  of  revolution  or  riots 
in  which  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans  were  placed  in 
peril,  and  would  practically  amount  to  a  Government  being 
unable  to  protect  its  own  citizens  when  the  local  Government 
was  powerless  or  unwilling  to  afford  protection.  The  United 
States  expressed  a  willingness  to  pay  whatever  damages  might 
be  assessed,  but  it  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  principle  or  to 
recognise  it  as  a  precedent  that  might  be  incorporated  into  the 
laws  of  nations,  as  it  could  be  held  liable  for  enormous  damages 
in  case  it  became  necessary  to  land  American  troops  for  the 
protection  of  its  own  interests  or  those  of  its  citizens. 

Congress  reassembled  on  December  2.  The  President's 
message  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  full,  but  some  of  its  most 
important  passages  are  as  follows  : — 

44  We  still  continue  in  a  period  of  unbounded  prosperity. 
This  prosperity  is  not  the  creature  of  law,  but  undoubtedly  the 
laws  under  which  we  work  have  been  instrumental  in  creating 
the  conditions  which  made  it  possible,  and  by  unwise  legislation 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  destroy  it.  There  will  undoubtedly 
be  periods  of  depression.  The  wave  will  recede  ;  but  the  tide 
will  advance.  This  nation  is  seated  on  a  continent  flanked  by 
two  great  oceans.  It  is  composed  of  men  the  descendants  of 
pioneers,  or,  in  a  sense,  pioneers  themselves.  .  .  .  Such  a  nation, 
so  placed,  will  surely  wrest  success  from  fortune. 

44  As  a  people  we  have  played  a  large  part  in  the  world,  and 
we  are  bent  upon  making  our  future  even  larger  than  the  past. 
In  particular,  the  events  of  the  last  four  years  have  definitely 
decided  that,  for  woe  or  for  weal,  our  place  must  be  great  among 
the  nations.  We  may  either  fail  greatly  or  succeed  greatly ; 
but  we  cannot  avoid  the  endeavour  from  which  either  great 
failure  or  great  success  must  come.  .  .  .  Ours  is  not  the  creed  of 
the  weakling  and  the  coward  ;  ours  is  the  gospel  of  hope  and  of 
triumphant  endeavour.  We  do  not  shrink  from  the  struggle 
before  us.  There  are  many  problems  for  us  to  face  at  the 
outset  of  the  twentieth  century — grave  problems  abroad  and 
still  graver  at  home  ;  but  we  know  that  we  can  solve  them  and 
solve  them  well,  provided  only  that  we  bring  to  the  solution  the 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  were  shown  by  the  men  who, 
in  the  days  of  Washington,  founded  this  Government,  and,  in 
the  days  '  ^^iocoln,  preserved  it." 

T  '*  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  enacting 
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suitable  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  the  trusts.  He  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  discriminating  between  those  ag- 
gregations of  capital  that  were  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  those  that  were  injurious.  "  We  must  be  careful,"  he 
said,  "  not  to  stop  the  great  enterprises  which  have  legitimately 
reduced  the  cost  of  production,  not  to  abandon  the  place  which 
our  country  has  won  in  the  leadership  of  the  international 
industrial  world,  not  to  strike  down  wealth  with  the  result  of 
closing  factories  and  mines,  of  turning  the  wage-worker  idle  in 
the  street  and  leaving  the  farmer  without  a  market  for  what  he 
grows.  No  more  important  subject  can  come  before  the  Con- 
gress than  this  of  the  regulation  of  inter-State  business.  This 
country  cannot  afford  to  sit  supine  on  the  plea  that  under  our 
peculiar  system  of  government  we  are  helpless  in  the  presence 
of  the  new  conditions  and  unable  to  grapple  with  them  or  to  cut 
out  whatever  of  evil  has  arisen  in  connection  with  them."  The 
President  referred  to  the  agitation  to  reduce  the  tariff  as  a 
means  of  curbing  the  trusts,  and  argued  that  this  would  be 
ineffective.  "  The  only  relation  of  the  tariff  to  big  corporations 
as  a  whole  is  that  the  tariff  makes  manufactures  profitable,  and 
the  tariff  remedy  proposed  would  be  in  effect  simply  to  make 
manufactures  unprofitable.  To  remove  the  tariff,  as  a  punitive 
measure  directed  against  trusts,  would  inevitably  result  in  ruin 
to  the  weaker  competitors  who  are  struggling  against  them. 
The  question  of  the  regulation  of  the  trusts  stands  apart  from 
the  question  of  tariff  revision." 

Referring  to  the  Philippines  the  President  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  civil  government  had  been  established,  and  that 
"the  people  taken  as  a  whole  now  enjoy  a  measure  of  self- 
government  greater  than  that  granted  to  any  other  Orientals 
by  any  foreign  Power,  and  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  any 
other  Orientals  under  their  own  Governments,  save  the  Japanese 
alone." 

The  President  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
efficiency  of  the  Army,  and  added :  "  Taking  the  work  of  the 
Army  and  the  civil  authorities  together  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  anywhere  else  in  modern  times  the  world  has  seen  a 
better  example  of  real  constructive  statesmanship  than  our 
people  have  given  in  the  Philippines." 

The  message  strongly  advocated  an  increase  of  both  the 
matSriel  and  personnel  of  the  Navy.  "  In  battle  the  only  shots 
that  count  are  the  shots  that  hit,"  the  President  said,  in 
asking  for  ample  appropriations  for  gun  practice.  Continuing, 
he  said  :  "  There  should  be  no  halt  in  the  work  of  building  up 
the  Navy,  or  in  providing  every  year  additional  fighting  craft 
We  are  a  very  rich  country,  vast  in  extent  of  territory  and  great 
in  population — a  country,  moreover,  which  has  an  Army  diminu- 
tive indeed  when  compared  with  that  of  any  other  first-class 
Power.  We  have  deliberately  made  our  own  certain  foreign 
policies  which  demand  the  possession  of  a  first-class  Navy.  The 
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Isthmian  Canal  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  Navy 
if  the  Navy  is  of  sufficient  size ;  but  if  we  have  an  inadequate 
Navy,  then  the  building  of  the  canal  will  be  merely  giving  a 
hostage  to  any  Power  of  superior  strength.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  should  be  treated  as  the  cardinal  feature  of  American 
foreign  policy  ;  but  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  assert  it 
unless  we  intend  to  back  it  up,  and  it  can  be  backed  up  only  by 
a  thoroughly  good  Navy.  A  good  Navy  is  not  a  provocative  of 
war ;  it  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace. 

"  There  is  not  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  at  present.  There 
seems  not  the  slightest  chance  of  trouble  with  a  foreign  Power. 
We  must  earnestly  hope  that  this  state  of  things  may  continue, 
and  the  way  to  assure  its  continuance  is  to  provide  for  a 
thoroughly  efficient  Navy.  The  refusal  to  maintain  such  a 
Navy  would  invite  trouble,  and  if  trouble  came  would  insure 
disaster." 

On  December  3  the  United  States  was  officially  notified  that 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  had  begun  punitive  measures  against 
Venezuela.  The  seizure  of  Venezuelan  gunboats  by  British 
and  German  cruisers,  the  German  commander  later  sinking 
three  of  them,  caused  a  ferment  in  the  United  States ;  most  of 
the  adverse  criticism  being  directed  against  Germany,  as  news- 
papers and  public  men  were  possessed  of  the  idea  that  Germany 
was  hostile  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  attempt  to  coerce 
Venezuela  veiled  more  sinister  designs.  On  December  13  Presi- 
dent Castro  offered  to  submit  the  claims  of  the  allies  to  arbitration, 
and  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  informed  that  their  ac- 
ceptance of  Venezuela's  offer  would  be  gratifying  to  the  United 
States.  President  Roosevelt  declined  the  offer  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator made  to  him  by  the  allies  and  suggested  that  the  case  be 
referred  to  the  Hague  tribunal.  The  year  closed  with  negotia- 
tions in  progress  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  suspicion  of  Germany  entertained  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  fear  that  in  the  near  future  the  United  States  will  have 
to  compel  Germany  by  force  of  arms  to  respect  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  found  their  expression  in  the  bitter  comments  of  the 
Press.  Germany,  many  leading  newspapers  declared,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  open  foe  of  the  United  States,  as  Germany's 
aim  and  ambition  was  to  colonise  in  South  America,  which 
the  United  States  could  not  permit,  as  it  would  be  a  defiance 
and  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Although  the  German 
Government  in  1901  had  informed  the  American  Government 
that  it  might  be  compelled  to  employ  force  against  Vene- 
zuela to  secure  justice  for  German  creditors  <see  Annual 
Register.  1901,  pp.  42*2-3),  but  it  had  no  intention  of  seizing 
territory,  no  faith  was  attached  to  the  sincerity  of  this  dis- 
claimer. In  a  oor/~^ito  the  hostility  displayed  against 
Germany  v  Tit  shown  for  Kngland.  and  the 
opinion  fr*  Hi  case  the  United  States  and 
Germany  r  lited  States  could  count  upon 
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the  material  support  of  Great  Britain.  The  only  regret  ex- 
pressed was  that  British  Ministers  should  have  been  so  mala- 
droit as  to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  Germany  and  thereby 
have  risked  estranging  American  sympathy.  Fortunately  no 
harm  was  done,  as  the  moderation  of  England's  course  met 
with  hearty  approval  in  the  United  States,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  the  alliance  was  as  obnoxious  to  Englishmen  as  it 
was  to  Americans  allayed  the  lingering  resentment  which  was 
aroused  when  the  alliance  was  first  made  public. 

The  most  notable  death  of  the  year  was  that  of  Mr.  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  area  of  the  United  States,  not  including  foreign  posses- 
sions, is  (census  of  1900)  3,616,484  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation (exclusive  of  dependencies)  of  76,303,387  as  compared 
with  63,069,756  in  the  previous  decade.  The  population  consists 
of  66,990,802  whites,  and  9,312,585  coloured  persons,  under 
that  head  being  enumerated  negroes,  persons  of  negro  descent, 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Indians.  The  dependencies  have  a 
population  of  8,083,683,  made  up  as  follows :  Philippine 
Islands,  6,961,339  (estimated)  ;  Porto  Rico,  953,243  ;  Hawaii, 
154,001 ;  Guam,  9,000  ;  American  Samoa,  6,100. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1902  648,743  immigrants  arrived  in 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  487,918  in  1901.  The 
principal  countries  sending  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
were :  Italy,  178,375 ;  Austria-Hungary,  171,989 ;  Russia, 
107,347  ;  Sweden,  30,894  ;  Ireland,  29,138  ;  Germany,  28,304 ; 
England,  13,575. 

The  regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  including  coloured 
troops,  is  limited  to  a  maximum  strength  in  peace  of  100,000 
enlisted  men,  but  at  the  present  time  3,820  officers,  line  and 
staff,  and  59,866  enlisted  men,  exclusive  of  native  troops  in  the 
Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  constitute  the  military  establish- 
ment. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1902  the  United  States  Navy  com- 
prised 223  vessels  of  all  classes  in  commission  or  available  for 
service,  and  sixty-three  vessels  under  construction.  The  vessels 
in  commission  or  in  reserve  were  12  battleships  of  the  first  class, 
1  battleship  of  the  second  class,  2  armoured  cruisers,  16  pro- 
tected cruisers,  4  unprotected  cruisers,  16  harbour  defence 
vessels,  21  gunboats,  16  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  36  torpedo 
boats,  8  submarine  boats,  and  auxiliaries,  colliers,  supply  ships, 
tugs,  etc.  Under  construction  were  7  first-class  battleships,  8 
armoured  cruisers  and  7  protected  cruisers.  Congress  is  ex- 
pected to  make  the  usual  appropriations  for  new  construction, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  These  appropriations  will  not  be 
made  until  early  in  the  year  1903,  and  will  not  be  available  until 
the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1903. 

The  two  vessels  for  which  tenders  were  invited  in  August 
indicate  the  belief  of  American  naval  authorities  that  vessels  of 
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the  greatest  tonnage,  speed  and  armament,  bat  with  guns  of 
a  smaller  calibre  than  in  some  of  the  European  Navies,  are  the 
most  valuable.  These  two  ships,  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Louisiana,  will  be  of  16.000  tons  displacement.  1,000  tons 
heavier  than  any  vessel  hitherto  authorised  for  the  American 
Navy,  with  a  speed  of  eighteen  knots  under  normal  draft.  The 
main  battery  will  consist  of  four  12-inch,  eight  8-inch,  and  twelve 
7-inch  breech-loading  rifles  :  the  1*2-  and  H-inch  mounted  in  pairs 
in  elliptical  turrets,  and  the  7-inch  guns  in  broadside.  The 
secondary  battery  will  consist  of  twenty  3-inch  4  pounder  rapid 
6re  guns  ;  twelve  3  pounder  semi-automatic  guns  ;  six  1  pounder 
automatic  guns ;  two  1  pounder  semi-automatic  guns ;  two 
3-inch  field  pieces  ;  two  machine  guns,  calibre  30  ;  and  six 
automatic  guns,  calibre  30.  The  hull  will  be  protected  at  the 
water-line  by  a  belt  of  armour  having  a  maximum  thickness  of 
11  inches,  and  gradually  decreasing  to  4  inches  at  the  stem  and 
stern. 

The  penonml  of  the  Navy  consists  of  1,346  officers  of  all 
ranks,  461  warrant  officers,  and  25,258  enlisted  men.  The 
total  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  212  officers  and  6,000 
enlisted  men.  There  is  no  marine  artillery  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  but  the  marines  on  board  ship  work  the  second- 
ary batteries. 

There  are  999,446  persons  on  the  pension  rolls  at  an  annual 
charge  of  $138,491,822.48.  During  the  year  1,711  new  names 
were  added  to  the  rolls. 

The  exports  and  imports  for  the  calendar  year  190*2  were : 
exports,  $1,360,701,935 ;  imports,  $969,320,953.  as  compared 
with  $1,465,375,860  exports  and  $880,419,910  imports  for  the 
previous  calendar  year.  The  balance  of  trade  still  remains  appar- 
ently heavily  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  but  the  mystery  of 
the  balance  of  trade  is  still  unexplained  (see  Annual  Regis- 
ter, 1901,  p.  411).  The  principal  articles  of  import  were: 
sugar,  $61,424,183;  hides  and  skins,  $57,732,397;  chemicals, 
$59,930,225;  coffee,  $64,157,664;  coal.  $7,339,791,  silk,  un- 
manufactured, $47,847,831 ;  silk,  manufactures  of,  $35,567,821 ; 
cotton,  unmanufactured,  $10,801,166;  cotton,  manufactures  of, 
$48,954,284  ;  iron  and  steel,  $41,468,826  ;  wool,  unmanufactured, 
$19,590,227;  wool,  manufactures  of,  $18,771,774;  jewellery 
and  precious  stones,  $29,129,752 ;  tin  (bars,  blocks,  or  pig), 
$21,263,337;  tea,  $14,570,285;  tobacco,  $18,916,04*;  wines, 
spirits  and  malt  liquors,  $15,845,604;  fruits  and  nuts.S23,128,8:t7 ; 
leather  and  manufactures  of,  $11,211,770. 

Th»*  countries  from  which  these  imports  originated,  with 
their  values,  were  :  Great  Britain,  $180,249,114;  British  North 
America  and  all  other  British  possessions,  $131,730,674 ;  Ger- 
manv,  $111,999,904;  France,  S87.895.253;  Italy,  $33,612,864; 
Switzerland,  $19,864,767:  Russia,  $7,898,669";  Central  and 
South  .America  and  Mexico.  $158,074,131;  Chinese  Empire, 
$26, 182.113  ;  Japan,  i       97.582:  the  Netherlands.  $20,899,588. 
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The  principal  exports  and  their  values  were :  breadstuffs, 
$195,717,728;  animals,  $33,839,293;  cotton,  raw  and  manu- 
factured, $324,741,746;  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of, 
$97,892,036;  leather  and  manufactures  of,  $30,551,072;  oils. 
$84,800,070;  provisions  and  dairy  products,  $182,628,790; 
tobacco,  $40,163,749  ;  wood  and  manufactures  of,  $51,836,458. 

The  chief  purchasers  of  American  goods  were :  Great 
Britain,  $523,773,397;  British  North  America  and  all  other 
British  possessions,  $193,487,985;  Germany,  $174,264,495; 
France,  $70,497,327;  Italy,  $33,135,512 ;  Denmark,  $14,812,900; 
Spain,  $15,976,788;  Central  and  South  America  and  Mexico, 
$85,446,761 ;  Chinese  Empire,  $22,698,282  ;  Japan,  $21,622,603 ; 
Belgium,  $43,515,112 ;  the  Netherlands,  $74,576,164  ;  Sweden 
and  Norway,  $9,530,137  ;  Russia,  $13,414,790. 

Great  Britain  continues  to  be  the  best  customer  of  the 
United  States.  Nearly  one-third  (30  21  per  cent.)  of  the  entire 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  54*36  per  cent,  of  America's  exports  are  absorbed  by  Great 
Britain.  Almost  one-half  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  is  with  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  and  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  American  exports  are  marketed  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  possessions. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal 
year  1902  showed  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  Government  from 
all  sources  were  $562,478,233,  and  expenditures  $471,190,858, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $91,287,376.  The  receipts  from  Customs 
were  $254,444,709  ;  from  internal  revenue,  $271,880,122.  The 
principal  expenditures  were :  War  Department,  $112,272,216  ; 
Navy  Department,  $67,803,128;  Pensions,  $138,488,560;  interest 
on  public  debt,  $29,108,045  ;  civil  establishment,  $113,469,324  ; 
Indians,  $10,049,585. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  on  November  1,  1902, 
amounted  to  $2,175,246,168  ;  but  of  this  only  $915,370,230  was 
interest-bearing  debt,  the  balance  being  debt  on  which  interest 
has  ceased  since  maturity,  and  United  States  notes  and  gold  and 
silver  certificates,  which  is  considered  as  "  debt  "  because  it  is 
an  obligation,  but  for  which  the  Treasury  holds  an  equivalent 
amount  of  metallic  money.  The  Treasury  held  in  cash  on 
November  1,  $1,302,695,753,  which  left  a  cash  balance,  exclusive 
of  reserve  and  trust  funds,  of  $206,421,878.  The  per  capita 
circulation,  November  1,  was  $29.36. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Sep- 
tember 15,  showed  there  were  4,601  national  banks  in  opera- 
tion, having  an  aggregate  paid-up  capital  of  $705,535,417  ; 


carrying  deposits  subject  to  cheque  of  $3,209,273,893 ;  surplus 
fund,  $326,393,953  ;  loans  and  discounts,  $3,280,127,480.  State 
banks  (5,397),  loan  and  trust  companies  (417),  savings  banks 
(1,036),  and  private  banks  (1,039)  had  combined  resources  of 
$7,355,110,843,  and  held  individual  deposits  of  $6,005,847,214. 
These  figures  are  only  approximately  accurate  because  of  the 
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different  systems  followed  in  the  various  States  in  the  compila- 
tion of  returns.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  6,666,672  deposi- 
tors in  savings  banks,  whose  deposits  aggregate  $2,750,177,290, 
an  average  to  each  depositor  of  $41*2.53. 


FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


During  the  year  slow  but  steady  progress  was  made  toward 
firmly  establishing  the  power  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  military  operations  were  principally  con- 
fined to  suppressing  sporadic  outbreaks  and  assisting  the  civil 
authorities  in  gradually  extending  civil  government  to  the 
proviuces. 

The  most  noteworthy  legislation  by  Congress  affecting  the 
Philippines  was  an  act  to  carry  into  effect  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (see  Annual  Register, 
1901,  p.  420)  that  free  trade  must  prevail  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States  until  Congress  should  enact  a  special 
tariff  law  for  the  islands.  An  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
became  a  law  on  March  8,  providing  that  goods  imported  into 
the  Philippines  should  pay  the  Dingley  tariff  rates,  but  that 
Philippine  products  imported  into  the  United  States  should  pay 
only  75  per  cent,  of  those  rates ;  and  no  export  duty  should  be 
laid  on  articles  exported  for  use  or  consumption  in  the  United 
States.  All  duties  and  taxes  collected  in  the  Philippines  and  in 
the  United  States  upon  Philippine  importations  are  covered  into 
a  separate  fund  to  be  used  for  the  government  and  benefit  of 
the  islands.  On  July  1  an  Act  of  Congress  went  into  effect 
to  provide  a  still  larger  measure  of  civil  government  for  the 
islands,  and  the  military  governorship  was  abolished.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law  no  person  may  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  the  public  safety 
shall  require  it.  Whenever  complete  peace  shall  be  established, 
a  census  shall  be  taken,  and  two  years  thereafter,  if  peace  pre- 
vails, an  election  shall  be  held  for  delegates  to  the  Philippine 
Assembly,  and  the  legislative  power  now  vested  in  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  shall  be  transferred  to  a  Legislature  consisting 
of  two  Houses — the  Philippine  Commission  and  the  Assembly. 
The  Act  confirmed  the  powers  granted  to  the  insular  Supreme 
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in  Borne  to  discuss  with  the  Pope  the  disposition  to  he  made 
of  the  lands  of  the  Friars.  Negotiations  were  continued  in 
Manila  on  his  return,  and  it  was  announced  in  September  that 
the  basis  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  had  been  reached. 

In  some  of  the  districts  of  the  islands  there  was  more  or 
less  open  rebellion  during  the  year.  In  February  the  rebel 
chief  Lukban  was  captured  in  Samar,  and  the  announcement 
was  made  that  the  province  of  Batanzas  in  Luzon  was  pacified. 
Malvar,  Aguinaldo's  successor,  surrendered  in  April,  and  in  the 
same  month  Guevarra,  a  prominent  rebel  chief  in  Samar,  was 
captured.  The  Moros  in  Mindanao  openly  defied  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  and  it  became  necessary  to  send  a  strong 
force  against  them.  Some  sharp  fighting  followed,  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  success  of  the  American  arms,  and 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Sultan  of  Bacolod.  There  was  renewed  trouble  with 
the  Moros  in  Mindanao  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  and  the 
Ladrones  caused  the  authorities  considerable  anxiety.  The 
Lad  rones  are  professional  thieves  and  marauders  much  re- 
sembling the  Dacoits  of  Bunnah.  The  Central  Government 
adopted  stringent  measures  to  suppress  them.  A  constabulary 
force  was  organised,  and  by  the  provisions  of  a  special  law 
highway  robbery  committed  by  three  or  more  persons  was  made 
a  capital  offence.  An  official  return  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  June  showed  that  the  total  cost  of  the  war  in  the 
Philippines  was  $170,326,586.  A  garrison  of  17,000  United 
States  troops  is  maintained  in  the  islands. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  caused  serious  commercial 
disturbances,  and  Congress  was  urged  to  enact  remedial  legisla- 
tion. In  November  the  price  of  silver  caused  the  Government 
of  the  islands  to  raise  the  rate  of  exchange  to  $2.50  Mexican  or 
$1.00  American  gold,  and  to  counteract  this  Governor  Taft 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  currency  system  with  a  silver  dollar 
worth  fifty  cents  gold.  The  imports  to  the  Philippines  from 
the  United  States  for  the  nine  months  ending  in  September 
were  valued  at  $3,618,712  and  the  exports  from  the  Philippines 
to  the  United  States  at  $6,87(.l,930.  The  seat  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment is  Manila.  The  Governor-General  is  Win.  H.  Taft,  of 
Ohio,  and  he  is  assisted  in  administering  the  islands  by  a  Vice- 
Governor  and  Secretaries  of  Finance,  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
of  the  Interior,  who  compose  what  is  known  as  the  Philippine 
Commission,  and  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  President 
and  such  laws  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  enact.  On 
December  18  the  House  passed  a  Bill  reducing  the  duties  on 
goods  imported  from  the  Philippines  to  '25  per  cent,  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  rates. 

Affairs  in  Porto  Kico  call  for  little  comment.  The  island 
during  the  year  was  prosperous  and  peace  prevailed,  former 
Spanish  subjects  as  well  as  natives  seemingly  being  satisfied 
with  the  new  order  of  things,  and  interested  more  largely  in  the 
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material  development  of  the  island  and  their  own  advancement 
than  in  anything  else.  Porto  Rico  is  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  Territories  of  the  American 
continent,  but  with  the  important  difference  that  citizens  of 
Porto  Rico  are  not  ipso  facto  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
while  Territories  on  the  American  continent  are  considered  a 
preliminary  to  Statehood,  the  territorial  condition  of  Porto  Rico 
has  no  relation  to  its  eventual  admission  into  the  Union  as  one 
of  the  States.  There  was  some  question  as  to  the  exact  relation 
to  be  held  by  citizens  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  Republic,  and  in 
August  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  ruled  that 
Porto  Ricans  coming  to  the  United  States  were  to  be  regarded 
as  aliens  and  considered,  for  immigration  purposes,  as  any 
other  foreigners.  General  elections  were  held  in  Porto  Rico 
(Nov.  4)  simultaneously  with  those  in  the  United  States. 
With  few  exceptions  they  passed  off  without  disorder  and 
resulted  in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Republicans  over  the 
Federal  party.  The  Governor  of  the  island.  Wm.  H.  Hunt,  has 
had  few  important  problems  to  deal  with  during  the  year.  In 
his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  he  called  attention  to  the 
gratifying  progress  in  education.  In  January,  1901,  there  were 
688  schools  open  ;  in  January,  1902,  there  were  875,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  1.100.  The  number  of  school 
children  enrolled  has  increased  from  30.000  to  55,000 ;  the 
teachers  from  721  to  1,126.  Since  the  American  occupation  of 
the  island  forty  schoolhouses  and  one  normal  school  have  been 
constructed,  and  eighteen  additional  schools  are  projected  and  in 
course  of  construction.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  of 
each  municipality  must  be  devoted  to  school  purposes  and  the 
municipalities  are  given  power  to  levy  a  special  school  tax. 
The  finances  of  the  island  are  in  good  condition.  The  receipts 
from  all  sources  from  Julv  1,  1002,  to  December  31  were 
#1,177,291,  and  the  expenditures  $1,159,175.  The  insular 
government  has  cash  assets  of  £1 ,695,444,  made  up  from  trust 
funds,  appropriations  by  Congress  and  other  purposes.  Since  the 
island  came  under  American  rule  the  policy  has  been  vigorously 
pursued  of  building  good  roads  throughout  the  island.  The 
telegraph  system  has  also  been  extended. 

The  Island  of  Guam  in  the  Marianne  Archipelago  in  the 
Pacific  is  of  practically  no  commercial  value  to  the  United 
States,  and  its  only  importance  is  its  use  as  a  naval  station, 
and  •  * 1 1 < '  ol  the  landing  atttjans  of  the  trans-Pacific  cable  now 
under  course  of  constjfl  The  Governor  <>t  the  inland  is 
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great  deal  of  damage  and  caused  considerable  distress  to  the 
natives. 

Tutuila,  Manua  and  some  smaller  outlying  islands  became 
the  property  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  termination 
of  the  Samoan  condominium,  by  which  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  the  United  States  ceased  to  exercise  joint  control  over  the 
Samoan  group,  Great  Britain  withdrawing  entirely  from  the 
islands,  Germany  and  the  United  States  dividing  them.  Tutuila 
gives  the  United  States  a  naval  base  in  the  Pacific  with  a 
magnificent  harbour,  Pago  Pago,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Pacific,  and  the  only  good  harbour  in  the  entire  Samoan 
group.  The  Germans  were  anxious  to  obtain  possession,  but 
the  United  States  held  it  under  treaty  rights,  and  wouJd  not 
surrender  their  great  advantage.  The  commerce  of  the  islands 
is  insignificant,  amounting  during  the  year  to  less  than  $40,000. 
The  Governor  is  Captain  Uriel  Sebree,  United  States  Navy. 

The  territory  of  Hawaii  has  offered  few  problems  for  serious 
consideration  by  the  Home  Government  during  the  year.  Ha- 
waii is  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Territories  of  the  mainland, 
and  is  governed  in  the  same  way.  It  has  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  President,  a  Legislature  consisting  of  two  Chambers, 
and  a  Delegate  in  Congress,  who  is  without  a  vote.  Practically 
universal  manhood  suffrage  prevails,  the  requirements  being  a 
year's  residence  in  the  Territory,  registration  in  the  electoral 
district,  and  ability  to  read  and  write  the  English  or  Hawaiian 
languages.  The  currency  system  is  that  of  the  United  States. 
Elections  were  held  in  November,  the  Republicans  electing  a 
large  majority  of  the  Legislature,  and  also  electing  their  candi- 
date for  delegate  in  Congress.  The  delegate,  Prince  Kalaianaole, 
is  a  native  Hawaiian  and  a  descendant  of  the  former  kings 
of  the  island.  Politically  the  Hawaiians,  like  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  divided  into  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties.  An  attempt  was  made  to  organise  a  Home  Rule  Party, 
but  it  met  with  little  success. 

The  commerce  of  Hawaii  is  valuable  and  constantly  grow- 
ing, practically  all  of  it  being  with  the  United  States,  and  all 
of  its  imports  coming  from  that  country.  The  finances  of  the 
Territory  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  Territorial  treasury  has 
a  substantial  cash  balance  on  hand.  The  American  authorities 
are  increasing  the  school  system  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
number  of  native  Hawaiian  children  who  now  read,  write 
and  speak  English  is  gratifyingly  large.  Vigorous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  stamp  out  leprosy,  and  the  death  rate  from  that 
scourge  shows  a  marked  decrease  during  the  last  few  years, 
largely  due  to  improved  sanitary  conditions  and  the  segre- 
gation of  the  lepers.  The  Governor  of  Hawaii  is  Sanford  B. 
Dole,  and  the  seat  of  government  is  Honolulu. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 
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II.  CANADA. 

The  welcome  close  of  the  South  African  War  marked  the 
early  part  of  1902.  The  two  last  contingents,  despatched  within 
the  year,  returned  without  having  taken  any  serious  part  in  the 
conflict.  One  fine  military  performance  by  Canadian  soldiers 
was  reserved  for  this  year  to  close  the  honourable  record  of 
Canada's  part  in  the  Imperial  line  of  battle.  On  March  31  a 
small  number  of  Canadians,  under  Lieutenant  Bruce  Carruthers, 
beat  off  overwhelming  odds  at  Hart's  River,  showing  splendid 
determination  under  the  most  terrible  losses.  In  Canada  many 
mourn  their  dead  ;  but  all  alike  share  in  the  pride  of  military 
work  well  and  bravely  done  for  the  Empire. 

The  Alaska  boundary  question  still  remained  unsettled.  Some 
disappointment  was  expressed  that  this  matter  was  not  dealt 
with  when  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  abrogated. 

The  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  of 
interest  to  Canadians  mainly  in  regard  to  its  renewed  declara- 
tion of  the  44  Monroe  Doctrine."  The  interpretations  of  this 
4*  Doctrine "  that  emanated  from  some  sources  during  the 
year,  setting  up  large  and  vague  claims  of  dominance  over  the 
two  American  continents,  were  regarded  in  Canada  with  distinct 
disapproval.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  Government 
with  regard  to  the  Anglo-German  dispute  with  Venezuela  indi- 
cated a  return  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  "Monroe  Doctrine," 
to  which  no  exception  would  be  taken  in  Canada. 

The  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania  was  of  great  importance  to 
the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  which  are  dependent  on 
that  region  for  their  supply  of  anthracite  coal — a  very  vital 
necessity.  The  settlement  of  the  strike  in  October  came  only 
just  in  time  to  save  the  two  great  industrial  Provinces  from  a 
serious  disaster.  As  it  was,  coal  became  scarce  and  dear,  and 
there  was  much  inconvenience  and  some  suffering.  Consider- 
able contributions  to  the  strikers'  funds  were  forwarded  by 
Canadian  labour  organisations. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  opened  on  February  13.  The  sub- 
ject that  occupied  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  time  and  interest 
during  the  session  was  the  transportation  question.  Three  im- 
portant railway  bills  were  brought  forward — one  authorising  the 
issue  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  of  $20,000,000  addi- 
tional common  stock  ;  another  for  a  charter  to  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  granting  powers  to  construct  a  transcon- 
tinental line ;  and  a  third  authorising  the  Government  to  appoint 
a  commission  composed  of  three  persons,  with  large  judicial 
powers,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Railway  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  In  the  course  of  the  debates,  clear  evidence 
was  elicited  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  railway  facilities 
fur  handling  the  Western  crops,  and  the  various  complaints  of 
the  inequalities  and  excesses  of  freight  rates  charged  by  the 
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railways  clearly  indicated  the  necessity  of  a  strong  commission 
to  deal  with  the  complicated  problems  involved. 

The  attention  of  the  House  was  called  to  the  operations  of 
capitalists  in  the  United  States  in  buying  controlling  interests 
in  competing  lines  of  railway,  with  a  view  to  consolidation.  It 
was  pointed  out  and  admitted  that  it  was  possible  that  such  a 
fate  might  conceivably  overtake  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
system,  but  the  reply  was  made  that  foreign  ownership  was 
unobjectionable  as  long  as  it  was  controlled  effectively  by  Par- 
liament, which  possessed  ample  powers  for  the  purpose. 

The  Budget  was  brought  down  to  the  House  on  March  17 
by  Mr.  Fielding,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who,  in  moving 
Supply,  observed  that  it  was  his  "happy  privilege  to  present  to 
the  House  another  chapter  in  the  continued  story  of  Canada's 
prosperity."  The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1900-1  was 
$52,514,701,  as  against  $51,029,994  in  1899-1900,  showing  an 
increase  of  $1,484,707,  which  was  made  up  as  follows  :  Customs, 
$51,136;  Excise,  $450,190;  Post  Office,  $235,969;  Railways, 
$439,219 ;  Dominion  Lands,  $129,295  ;  Miscellaneous,  $178,895. 

The  expenditure  on  Consolidated  Fund,  Capital,  and  Special 
Accounts  for  1900-1  showed  an  increase,  as  compared  with 
1899-1900,  of  $5,265,399,  which  was  thus  made  up:  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  increase  $3,891,088;  Capital, — Railways,  increase 
$605,116;  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  increase  $8,742;  Do- 
minion Lands,  increase  $69,590 ;  and  44  Special,"  —  Railway 
Subsidies,  increase,  $1,786,608 ;  against  Capital, — Canals,  de- 
crease, $278,995;  Public  Works,  decrease,  $82,843;  Militia, 
decrease,  $94,965  ;  44  Special,"— South  African  War  and  Halifax 
Garrison,  decrease,  $638,942.  The  net  increase  on  Capital  and 
44  Special  "  together  was  $1,374,311. 

The  debt  on  June  30,  1901,  was  $268,480,003,  as  against 
$265,493,806  on  June  30,  1900— an  increase  for  the  year  of 
$2,986,196. 

The  aggregate  foreign  trade  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1902,  was  $414,517,358,  as  against  $386,903,157  for  the 
year  1899-1900— an  increase  of  $27,614,201. 

The  exports  of  domestic  produce  for  the  years  ending  1901 
and  1902  respectively,  were  as  follows  :— 

1901.  1902. 
$39,982,573  «34,9-17.574 


The  mine  .... 
The  fisheries 
The  forest  . 

Animals  and  their  products . 
Agriculture  . 
Manufactures  . 


10,720.352  14,059.070 

30.003.857  32,119,429 

55.489,527  59,245.433 

24,977,662  37,238.165 

16,012.502  18,462,970 

44,642  82.599 


$177,231,115  *1!>6,105,240 

showing  an  increase  for  1902  of  $18,874,125. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1901-2  was  $56,800,000, 
and  expenditure  $51,000,000. 

A  Bill  was  passed  granting  Mr.  Marconi  the  sum  of  $80,000 
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to  construct  a  wireless  telegraphic  station  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia 

The  Government,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  stated  that  no 
progress  had  been  made  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  fast 
Atlantic  line  of  steamers. 

The  session  was  prorogued  on  May  15. 

Early  in  June,  the  Canadian  contingent  of  some  600  officers 
aud  men.  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pellatt,  of 
the  Queen  s  Own  Rifles,  left  for  England  to  take  part  in  the 
Coronation  ceremonies.  Iu  Canada,  a  general  holiday  was  fixed 
for  the  Coronation  Day.  and  every  preparation  was  made  for  a 
loyal  celebration  of  the  event.  The  news,  received  on  June  24. 
of  the  King  s  sudden  and  serious  illness  was  a  shock  to  the 
whole  country.  The  holiday  was  cancelled,  and  every  evidence 
of  loyal  solicitude  and  sorrow  was  shown,  and  the  genuine 
Attachment  of  the  Canadian  people  to  the  Bnr.sh  Crown  once 
more  clearly  manifested.  The  first  Coronation  contingent  re- 
turned in  July,  and  at  the  ceremonies  of  August  9  their  place 
was  taken  by  a  smaller  representative  force  of  men. 

The  Coronation,  the  illness  of  the  King,  the  presence  111 
England  of  so  many  Canadians,  and  the  various  conferences, 
formal  and  informal,  at  which  Englishmen.  Canadians  and  other 
Colonists  have  met  on  common  gr  and — all  this,  following  upon 
the  experiences  of  the  South  African  War.  has  certainly  given  a 
new  reality  in  the  minds  f  tbe  Canadians  to  their  connection 
with  the  Empire. 

None  the  less,  the  year  has  brought  some  disappointments 
;,•  keen  Imperialists  m  Canada  as  elsewhere.  The  cold  tone  in 
which  the  Canadian.  Government  revlied  Feb.  no  to  the  mvita- 
tion  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  Col.  r  ial  Conference, 
discouraging  the  discussion  of  rroeots  of  common  defence, 
and  Sir  W.  Laur.er  s  protest  in  uie  IVmimon  Parliament 
in  thf  spr.ng  against  a.lewtr.g  Canada  to  V»f  drawn  into  the 
"vortex" — or  "curse" — **  0:  M  tarsm.  '  prepared  the  way 
f  :  the  refusal  of  the  Canadian  Pn u it  r  at  the*  Conference  to 
r  repose  anv  direct  contnrut.on  from  Canaia  to  the  Imperial 
Navy.  This  line  .  f  policy  met  with  a  good  deal  ;:  unfavourable 
orir.::sm  dnr.ng  the  vear  m  tbe  ros.it  u  Press?  of  Canada, 
and  ih-cug-h  Lfrotral  urn  a  Is  genera.  0  made  the  rest  of  n — as 
ry  arguing  that  there  ccu.d  not  he  a  sha.ro:;  u  the  Offence  of 
the  :u:  .re  w.thcui  a  sham;  in  its  oertro.  ug  councils,  and 
that  for  that  r.-  .  Imyer.al  Fode rat  on.  toe  tocoe  was  not  yet 
rre — t re  is  re*.s:n  1:  ;voe>e  1  rat  an  o  t  :  eo.s.  ger>er- 

a  y.  are  :\  00  nn-ans  gnat:  rod  'rv  toe  1^  in  n  on  s  oonsri-eu- 
i:s  a'rsitn:  11  e^n  :r:iu  the  iv.  otost  n  o.i  .  :*  pan:.:: ration  m 
1  inner  a.  ie  :'e.r  re  to  v»  :oc.h  toe  o::.:r  seo-^-v-r.  ug  Colonies 
rove  0  oi-eo.  ho  n.se  ^e-s.  on  toe  ot.r  er  ha 00.  it  is  aiso  true 
t "  at  t :  00  -  :  ::  :.  Osoe  ree  11  a  m.ieo  sr-orger  :.  sr»:i>  0  0.  :u  l£>e 
1  »on.  ■  ~  i:^a.i\is  "oart  c  v»at  or  00  tO.o  o.ird:  .0  ::  I  mortal 
otftr.     *  Canachv    ivi-o^ooai  •*  :s  tk-i  :o.v  d  it  toss,  a*  to 
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persuade  the  public  and  the  Government  at  home  to  give 
Canada  some  fiscal  preference  in  return  for  the  very  substantial 
preference  allowed  to  British  goods  in  her  tariff.  On  behalf  of 
the  British  Empire  League  in  Canada,  Colonel  Denison,  its 
President,  an  ardent  Imperialist,  addressed  meetings  in  England 
in  the  early  spring  and  summer  in  favour  of  a  plan  for  providing 
an  Imperial  Defence  Fund  by  preferential  duties  against  foreign 
goods  at  all  British  ports.  From  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view  a  Conference  of  the  Dominion  Board  of  Trade  held  in 
Toronto,  in  June,  and  dominated  by  manufacturers  with  high 
tariff  opinions,  passed  a  resolution  strongly  urging  44  that  Great 
Britain  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  Empire  by  giving  the 
products  of  her  Colonies  a  preference  in  her  markets  as  against 
the  products  of  foreign  countries,  it  being  believed  that  such 
preference  will  stimulate  trade  and  develop  colonial  enterprises, 
and,  moreover,  serve  to  make  the  Colonies  attractive,  not  only 
to  the  large  number  of  British  subjects  emigrating  annually 
from  the  British  Isles,  but  also  to  the  surplus  population  of 
other  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  Great  Britain 
by  largely  freeing  her  from  dependence  upon  foreign  countries 
for  her  food  supplies."  The  failure  of  the  predominant  body 
of  British  home  opinion,  official  and  unofficial,  to  fall  in  with 
proposals  of  the  kind  in  question — the  gravity  of  the  arguments 
against  which  from  the  home  point  of  view  were,  perhaps,  not 
fully  appreciated  in  Canada — caused  distinct  disappointment  in 
the  Dominion,  and  the  Premier  encountered  some  unfavourable 
criticism  on  his  return  for  having  agreed  to  the  continuance 
of  the  44  one-sided  "  preference  of  33£rd  per  cent. — given  by 
the  Canadian  tariff  to  goods  from  the  Mother  Country.  To 
some  extent  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  that  preference  have 
probably  been  strengthened. 

On  July  26  Lord  Dundonald  arrived  in  Canada  to  take 
command  of  the  Canadian  Militia  and  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come. 

The  remarkable  progress  of  1901,  financial,  industrial  and 
agricultural,  was  more  than  equalled  in  1902.  The  crops  all 
over  the  country,  even  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
phenomenally  good  season,  showed  large  increases.  The  total 
grain  crop  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  was  over  100,000,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  85,000,000  in  1901,  wheat  being 
53,000,000  from  2,040,000  acres,  as  compared  with  50,000,000 
from  2,011,000  acres.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  1902  was 
twenty-six  bushels  per  acre. 

The  total  product  of  grain  in  the  North- West  Territories  for 
1902  was  estimated  at  36,000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with 
23,000,000  in  1901.  More  important  even  than  the  increasing 
quantity  of  agricultural  produce  grown  in  the  North- West  is  the 
fact  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  immigration  of  settlers.  In  1901 
it  was  estimated  that  about  50,000  came  into  the  North- West. 
In  1902  over  100,000  came  in.    Of  that  number  about  50,000 
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were  from  the  neighbouring  States  of  the  American  Union,  and, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  they  were  chiefly  good  farming 
people,  with  sufficient  capital  and  experience.  The  tide  of 
immigration  in  North  America  is  apparently  turning  northward. 

The  manufacturing  industries  are  for  the  most  part  doing 
exceedingly  well.  The  establishment  of  the  Dominion  Steel 
Company  at  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  Mr.  Clergue's  com- 
bination of  industries  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  was  recorded 
in  the  Annual  Register  of  1901.  The  very  large  present 
demand  and  the  enormous  prospective  demand  for  steel  rails 
make  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  these  two  com- 
panies should  manufacture  them  ;  but  at  present  neither  is 
doing  so.  The  problem  they  have  to  solve  is  that  of  discovering 
the  exact  treatment  required  by  the  special  ores  at  their  disposal 
in  order  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  steel  rails.  The  allied 
industries  organised  by  Mr.  Clergue  under  the  name  of  the  Con- 
solidated Lake  Superior  Company  cannot  be  said  to  have  yet 
justified  their  very  large  capitalisation. 

A  feature  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  the  formation 
of  companies  to  obtain  electrical  power  from  the  Niagara  Falls. 
A  new  company  was  in  process  of  fonnation  in  1902  with  a 
capital  of  $5,000,000. 

Wages  were  high  throughout  the  year  and  employment 
plentiful.  The  westward  movement  of  the  national  centre  of 
population  is  illustrated  by  the  growth  in  importance  relatively 
to  Montreal  of  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  This  is  especially  the 
case  as  regards  Toronto,  which  has  become  a  very  important 
financial  centre. 

In  finance  there  are  two  specially  important  features  to 
notice,  both  arising  out  of  the  rapidly  increasing  saving  power 
of  the  country.  One  is  that  large  new  enterprises  are  being 
financed  in  Canada  and  in  the  main  with  Canadian  money. 
Another  feature  is  that  large  quantities  of  Canadian  securities, 
especially  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Stock,  which  had  gone 
abroad  in  the  ownership  of  foreigners,  have  been  repurchased 
by  Canadians.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  increase  in 
bank  and  post-office  deposits,  indicates  a  large  gain  in  savings 
for  the  year.  This  increase  in  deposits  is  the  more  notable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  besides  the  sums  withdrawn  for  invest* 
ments  of  the  special  description  mentioned,  large  deposits  were 
also  taken  out  for  speculation  in  the  New  York  stock  market  ; 
and,  in  the  heavy  fall  in  values  that  culminated  in  December, 
large  sums  were  lost.  In  bank,  railway,  industrial  and  mis- 
cellaneous stocks,  exclusive  of  mining,  the  transactions  on  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange  increased  from  1,300,437  shares  in 
1901  to  2,015,898  in  1902.  On  the  Toronto  Exchange  the 
increase  was  from  575,815  shares  in  1901  to  1,682,645  in  1902. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  these  unsuccessful  stock  opera- 
tions have  crippled  industry  or  trade  in  any  perceptible  degree. 

The  banks  had  a  highly  satisfactory  year,  with  business 
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sound  and  growing,  and  a  steady  demand  for  money  at  rates 
ranging  from  5  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent.  Their  note  circulation 
during  the  latter  months  of  the  year  just  about  reached  the 
amount  of  their  paid-up  capital,  to  which  it  is  limited  by  law. 
Two  new  banks  and  about  110  new  branch  offices  were  opened 
during  the  year. 

The  railway  earnings  for  the  year  were  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  the  gross  earnings  of  the  three  great 
roads  (the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Inter- 
Colonial)  amounting  to  $75,675,842.  All  the  Canadian  roads  in 
1902  found  themselves  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
needs  for  locomotives  and  rolling  stock.  These  facts  have  a 
special  significance  in  view  of  the  large  increase  in  railway 
mileage  projected. 

The  application  made  to  Parliament  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  for  the  right  to  issue 
$20,000,000  new  common  stock  embraced  among  its  stated  pur- 
poses :  New  rolling  stock  and  locomotives,  $9,000,000 ;  double 
tracking,  etc.,  west  of  Lake  Superior,  $6,000,000;  and  new 
elevators,  improvement  of  terminals,  etc.,  $3,000,000. 

The  land  sales  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  1902 
amounted  to  2,420,000  acres,  for  which  the  Company  realised 
$8,140,000,  as  against  $2,640,000  for  31,922  acres  sold  in  1901. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  having  already  some  1,200 
miles  of  its  line  in  operation,  has  obtained  powers  to  construct  a 
trans-continental  line,  and  proposes  to  build  a  vast  system 
stretching  from  a  point  about  midway  between  Vancouver  and 
Fort  Simpson  on  the  Pacific  coast,  through  the  Yellowhead 
Pass  in  the  Rockies,  across  the  vast  grazing  and  wheat-produc- 
ing areas  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan ;  and  from  its  present 
eastern  terminus  at  Port  Arthur,  almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
City  of  Quebec,  with  branch  lines  connecting  the  main  line 
with  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Montreal  ;  and  finally  a  line  from 
Quebec  to  some  Atlantic  seaport  available  for  winter  trade. 

The  most  important  railway  announcement  of  the  year  was 
that  of  the  projected  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  to  be  built  through 
Northern  Ontario  to  Winnipeg,  following  the  Saskatchewan 
Valley  to  some  point  north  of  Edmonton ;  then  on  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  along  the  Peace  River  Valley,  through  the 
Peace  River  Pass  in  the  Rockies,  across  Northern  British  Columbia 
to  Fort  Simpson  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  point  some  600  miles 
north  of  Vancouver.  A  charter  was  to  be  applied  for  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  asking  for  extensive  powers, 
including  the  right  to  conduct  operations  in  the  mining  and 
timber  industries,  as  well  as  to  engage  in  the  hotel  business  and 
various  other  enterprises.  It  was  understood  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  was  to  be  an  independent  organisation,  affiliated 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,  and  having  its  head- 
quarters in  Canada. 

These  two  railroad  propositions  entail  the  building  of  some 
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6,000  or  7,000  miles  of  railway,  and  the  expenditure  of 
$200,000,000  or  $250,000,000,  spread  over  the  next  five  or  six 
years.  In  addition  to  the  two  Pacific  lines  having  more  or  less 
defined  routes  projected,  yet  another  was  under  charter,  to  have 
its  terminus  in  Quebec.  Those  who  remember  the  dismal 
prophecies  with  which  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  was 
accompanied  years  ago  on  the  part  of  many  who  seemed  in  a 
position  to  form  a  reliable  judgment,  will  be  chary  of  casting 
doubt  on  the  possibilities  of  these  projects  proving  financial 
successes.  At  the  same  time,  it  did  not  appear  in  the  least 
probable  that  all  this  vast  increase  in  railway  mileage  would  be 
accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  as  five  or  six  years. 

The  mining  of  precious  metals  for  the  year  showed  a  sub* 
stantial  falling  off.  Gold  mining  in  the  Yukon  district,  which 
reached  its  maximum  in  1900  of  $22,275,000,  declined  in  1901 
to  $18,000,000,  and  the  estimated  output  for  1902  was  about 
$12,000,000.  In  regard  to  these  figures,  however,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  labour 
and  other  elements  in  the  cost  of  mining  in  the  Yukon  make  it 
probable  that  the  small  "  bonanza  "  area  hitherto  exploited  can 
all  be  worked  over  again  at  a  profit,  so  that  the  country  will 
remain  an  important  gold-producing  centre  for  many  years. 

Gold  mining  in  British  Columbia  has  declined  in  the  Ross- 
land  district,  but  it  is  developing  rapidly  to  the  southward  in 
what  is  called  the  Boundary  Country,  where  the  output  for  1902 
more  than  equalled  that  of  1900  and  1901  together. 

The  nickel  mining  industry  in  the  Sudbury  district  of  Western 
Ontario  declined  in  1902.  Almost  the  entire  range  of  ore  is  in 
two  or  three  hands,  and  comparatively  little  is  being  done. 

Coal  mining  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  the  Crow's  Nest  district 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  shows  immense  promise.  In  the  former 
case  the  increase  in  output  for  the  year  was  about  30  per  cent. 
In  the  latter  two  serious  setbacks  were  experienced  :  a  strike 
that  lasted  from  May  till  September  and  an  explosion  that 
rendered  an  important  mine  unproductive  for  six  months,  but 
great  progress  was  looked  for  in  1903. 

It  had  been  well  recognised  that  the  Dominion  Cabinet  were 
not  altogether  at  one  on  the  tariff  question,  and  that  Mr.  Tarte, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  had  some  advanced  protectionist 
ideas  ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  general  surprise  that  he  selected 
a  time  when  the  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  were 
absent  in  England  to  start  a  regular  campaign  for  higher  protec- 
tive duties.  He  made  a  series  of  energetic  speeches  advocating 
a  higher  tariff,  especially  directed  against  an  anticipated  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  producers  to  flood  the  Canadian 
markets  with  goods  at  ruinously  low  prices.  On  the  return  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  from  England  Mr.  Tarte  had  an  interview 
with  him,  which  resulted  in  his  sending  in  his  resignation 
(Oct.  20).  In  his  letter  accepting  it  (Oct.  21)  Sir  W.  Laurier 
intimated  that  he  had  informed  the  Governor-General  that  he 
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was  obliged  to  demand  Mr.  Tarte's  resignation.  He  went  on 
to  comment  in  severe  terms  on  that  statesman's  action  in  mak- 
ing the  public  utterances  he  had  without  any  communication 
with  his  chief  or  any  previous  understanding  with  his  colleagues. 
Sir  Wilfrid  said  that  he  did  not  wish  at  the  moment  to  discuss 
the  economic  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Tarte.  "  To  remain  a 
member  of  the  Government,"  wrote  the  Premier,  "  and  at  the 
same  time  to  advocate  a  policy  which  has  not  yet  been  adopted 
by  the  Government,  was  an  impediment  to  the  proper  working 
of  our  constitutional  system,  and  implies  a  disregard  for  that 
loyalty  which  all  those  who  are  members  of  the  same  Adminis- 
tration owe  to  each  other  and  have  a  right  to  expect  from  each 
other." 

The  Ontario  Provincial  elections,  which  took  place  on  May 
29,  resulted  in  a  majority  of  five  for  Mr.  Ross's  Government. 
A  good  part  of  the  session  of  the  Provincial  House  was  taken 
up  with  discussions  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  They  resulted  in  a  Bill  authorising  the 
settlement  of  the  question  in  the  Province  by  a  referendum,  to 
be  held  in  the  autumn.  It  was  stipulated  that,  in  order  to  pass 
a  prohibitive  measure,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  prohibi- 
tionists to  obtain  not  only  a  majority  of  votes  on  the  occasion, 
but  also  that  they  should  poll  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  a 
majority  of  votes  cast  at  the  Provincial  general  elections  of 
1898.  This  requirement  called  for  the  casting  by  them  of  some 
213,000  votes.  The  referendum  took  place  on  December  4, 
with  the  result  that  199,549  voted  in  favour  of  the  Liquor  Act, 
and  104,346  against,  showing  a  majority  for  prohibition  of 
95,203.  Thus,  although  they  failed  to  obtain  the  requisite 
number  of  votes  to  pass  the  prohibitory  law,  they  achieved  a 
decided  triumph  ;  and  it  appeared  clear  that  some  limited  mea- 
sure in  the  direction  of  Provincial  prohibition  was  imminent. 

On  November  1  the  new  Pacific  cable  went  into  operation, 
and  congratulations  were  exchanged.  This  is  the  striking 
result  of  long  negotiations,  and  is  a  highly  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  Imperial  interests. 

On  December  1  Mr.  Marconi  achieved  his  triumph,  and 
from  his  station  in  Nova  Scotia  messages  were  actually  de- 
spatched to  England. 

On  April  5  the  Rhodes  bequest  for  Oxford  scholarships  was 
announced,  and  the  subsequent  selection  of  Dr.  Parkin,  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  scholar- 
ships was  received  with  general  approval,  and  it  was  felt  that, 
although  Dr.  Parkin's  resignation  from  the  Principalship  of 
Upper  Canada  College  was  a  severe  loss  to  both  the  College 
and  to  Canada,  the  selection  was  an  excellent  one,  and  a 
compliment  to  Canada  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Parkin.  On  December 
23  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  H.  W.  Auden,  of  Fettes  College, 
Scotland,  had  been  appointed  to  the  Principalship  of  Upper 
Canada  College. 
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On  May  10  Dr.  Grant,  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  died 
after  a  long  illness.  In  his  lifetime  he  had  achieved  much,  alike 
for  the  College  with  which  he  was  connected,  for  Canada  and 
for  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity  in  general.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  Canada's  most  highly  valued  citizens,  and  his 
loss  was  sincerely  mourned. 

On  June  21  a  strike  of  the  employes  of  the  street  railway 
of  Toronto  occurred.  The  entire  service  was  stopped  for  some 
three  days,  and  soldiers  were  called  out  to  keep  the  peace. 
After  some  violence  the  matter  was  settled  on  June  24. 

On  December  28  a  terrible  disaster  occurred  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  at  Wanstead,  some  few  miles  west  of  London, 
Ontario.  Twenty-eight  persons  were  killed  and  thirty-four  in- 
jured. 

During  the  year  religious  fanaticism  manifested  itself  in  a 
curious,  and  to  the  authorities  embarrassing,  form  among  a 
portion  of  the  Russian  sectarians  called  "  Doukhobortsi,"  who 
came  from  the  Caucasus  and  settled  in  the  North- West. 
Having  brought  themselves  into  a  reduced  physical  condition 
by  the  practice  of  a  rigid  form  of  vegetarianism,  and  having  dis- 
carded the  use  of  garments  made  from  dead  animals,  they 
became  subject  to  hallucinations,  and  started  in  large  numbers 
from  their  villages  on  a  pilgrimage  to  some  indefinite  point. 
The  Government  first  took  charge  compulsorily  of  the  (1,100) 
women  and  children  and  let  the  men  march  on,  but  in  the  end 
increasing  severity  of  weather  and  the  feeble  condition  of  the 
men  made  it  imperative  they  should  be  compelled  to  return  by 
train  to  the  villages  whither  the  women  and  children  had  already 
been  transported.  Resistance  ended  in  passive  acquiescence, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Doukhobortsi  remained  quietly 
in  their  villages. 

III.  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

[The  figures  and  statistics  given  below  apply  to  the  twelve 
months  ending  with  June  30  of  the  year  referred  to.] 

The  period  under  review  was  marked  by  a  steady  improve- 
ments in  the  returns  of  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  island. 

The  exports  of  codfish — the  staple  produce  of  the  colony — 
amounted  to  1,288,955  quintals,  as  compared  with  1,233,107 
quintals  in  1901 — an  increase  of  55,848  quintals.  The  prices 
obtained  were  good. 

The  seal  fishery  produced  for  export  3,945  tuns  of  oil  and 
528,150  skins,  of  the  respective  values  of  $379,445  and  $420,809. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  1901  were:  Tuns  of  oil,  4,652, 
value,  $424,632 ;  skins,  327,163,  value,  $282,895. 

In  the  whaling  business  four  companies  were  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  a  fifth  will  shortly  be  established.  Plant  of  the  most 
improved  modern  type  was  erected  at  two  of  the  factories 
for  the  s^n  of  the  oflfal  into  manure. 
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From  the  Belle  Island  properties  belonging  respectively  to 
the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Company  and  the  Dominion 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  there  were  increased  outputs  of  iron 
ore.    The  Pitt  Cove  Copper  Mine  continued  in  active  work. 

The  development  of  certain  oil  properties  was  taken  in  hand, 
but  as  yet  no  appreciable  returns  are  recorded.  The  opinion  of 
experts,  however,  remains  that  there  are  possibilities  of  value 
for  this  industry. 

Iron  pyrites  continued  to  be  extracted  from  the  re-opened 
mine  at  Pilley's  Island.  Chrome  iron  is  being  worked  in  St. 
George's  Bay. 

Slate  in  some  quantity  has  been  quarried,  and  certain  ship- 
ments have  been  made  to  England.  The  industry  attracted 
attention  during  the  year. 

Prospecting  for  gold  continued,  and  there  is  the  probability 
of  the  erection  of  crushing  plant  at  Rose  Blanche,  which  is 
situate  in  the  Channel  district. 

The  lumber  and  pulp  industries  showed  a  marked  advance 
as  compared  with  other  natural  resources,  and  sales  to  capitalists 
of  two  not  inconsiderable  properties  were  effected  at  remunera- 
tive prices. 

The  total  exports  amounted  in  value  to  $9,552,524,  and 
the  imports  to  $7,836,695,  as  compared  with  $8,627,576  and 
$7,497,147  respectively  for  1901.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these 
latter  figures  were  greater  than  any  in  previous  years,  and  the 
increase  on  them  is  satisfactory. 

The  revenue  was  $2,193,536,  of  which  Customs  contributed 
$2,008,194.  The  expenditure  was  $2,129,465,  showing  a  sur- 
plus of  $64,061.  The  public  debt  at  June  30,  1902,  stood  at 
$19,647,217,  entailing  an  annual  charge  of  $737,243. 

In  legislation  there  was  the  usual  provision  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Treaties,  or  Modus  Vivendi  Act,  for  one  year — a  measure 
which  has  now  passed  annually  for  some  time.  There  were 
also  several  Acts  of  domestic  utility,  including  those  framed  for 
the  regulation  of  the  whaling  industry,  and  the  protection  of 
large  game. 

In  order  to  give  the  necessary  authority  to  certain  negotia- 
tions for  reciprocal  trade  concessions,  as  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Portugal  and  the  Colony,  a  measure  was  passed  legal- 
ising the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  produce  from  that  country, 
in  exchange  for  a  similar  reduction  on  cod  fish  imported  there 
from  Newfoundland.  The  year,  1902,  however,  closed  before 
the  necessary  sanction  of  the  Cortes  to  these  arrangements  had 
been  obtained. 

In  October  an  Arbitration  Court,  wherein  the  Newfound- 
land Government  was  ably  represented  by  the  Hon.  Alfred 
Lyttelton,  KC,  M.P.,  gave  its  award  on  the  claims  of  the 
railway  contractor,  Mr.  R.  G.  Reid,  which  amounted  to  upwards 
of  $2,000,000.  The  award  assigned  to  Mr.  Reid  $853,500,  and 
this  was  accepted  as  final  by  both  parties. 
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In  AziirQST  the  Premier,  the  Rirhi  Hon.  Sir  R.  Bond. 
£  an-erded  tht  C.-b-ma:  Conference  m  London,  proceeded 
Wa^hin^ton.  where  be  ?ncoeedei  so  iar  a*  concerned  the 
narion  of  a  reciprociry  treaty  a*  tieTweeii  the  Cibony  and  the 
Fined  Stat*!?  GiTerimtri.  wh>:h  ^  accepted  alike  by  the 
Impenab  :he  C  :  a',  and  the  Amen<oan  Governments.  The 
American  Sen  ale,  h.wever.  ha?  iaieCy  rr-ra?>ed  to  ratify  it.  The 
term?  lb;?  arran^em^  r .1  vtTr,  wnh  some  few  modifications,, 
similar  10  those  of  ibe  arreemrm  known  as  ibe  Bond- Blaine 
Coivennm  which  wa?  n^.tiaied  in  om  which  neTer 

received  lb*  as?>er:  :f  thr  Imperial  G:    rumen t. 

Tne  desire  oi  the  Colony"  to  sharr  m  toe  ohh^anons  of 
Impena.  dt  fence  ha?  dir.:.:  ibe  past  ujw  year?  taken  shape 


1 


&  nnmbet  of  mer   and  in  their  i-nrmanoi 


into  &  body  ko ;  wi.  a?  the  Royal  Nara.  r.  reserve.  Tm?  scheme, 
the  hrss  ».«.■  have  pra: local  ernci  ::.  ary  0.  cy.  ba?  i«een  weL! 
receiver.  In  toe  &imr..r  of  ~H"C  and  aram  :r,  November. 
1  *♦."•].  bfry  men  vo.nm«red  a?  reservist*  and  cm:sed  for  six 
m or. ib?  xrami.f  :n  on?  o:  the  vessel  of  :  o?  N  orib- American  and 
Wesi-lndiai  S:nadr  r  Onf  bun  ire  d  n&vt  done  me  same  in 
I  A  train. m:  sh  :  B-M.S.  in.-.  :s  o  w  staxo.oed  m 
Si  Johi"?  haroonr  where  a?  many  a?  tOo  men  are  i  :■  complete 
their  *rt:.::.i  Toe  bar  it  nsbtrmer  of  New:  ;<nniiand  make 
deeper*  reserves,  aoi  a>  >».  »,  7.  a?  sjof  iio.inrS  of  moeptK>n 
hfcvt  r»efi  .- vercocae.  there-  shorn  d  :*  n;  ]a:i  o:  v  .;-ni>eer?  frcan 
amo7.r_pem  ready  ai  d  w.  ..nr  t;  takr  to-,  or  pan  in  the  defence 
of  the  i  .moire. 


JLV^ro:  ba?  cor:.iot'd  :?  pe.a;T m  and  -.r.iiTftSKVf  crmrste 
Pre!?  •  d-  'i  1  ?  .  ct.  r  • ;  b ' .  a: ..  Iz.  to  :  Tf^ai  t  n  d .  m:  "  nne  -SO. 
ir*."kil  me  T.  .:a.  vair.t  o:  .mnon?  wa-  S* and  ibe  ex- 
port? x  V-.n.TAn  nroiD.-t  f.  ^  i.O:  iantc-  ar  inrrea?*  of 
$f.  -O.'  X»;  .  T'ttr  lOt  nrr.^  :  .:  10:  T.rio-d.T.;  Tear.  The 
ma:--d  t .7.7*01  TT.r?  or  :Of  year  e:  .:.  ni  ;1.  Ir»;^. 
^t'vr  4t'2r  ss;  .n:::ai:ni  Slid,  m  b  S>;>  ht  7>eo:  Tof  rererne 
cririiT  ne?  t:  e\T»and  aod  i.O:  T.T.L^r.u.  ^o.^s  :.«or.  o:  ibe  riercroc 
j?  ?neai or  .nrr:  v.:;;  T7:?:  ro.r.  .i.i  ..«i.js:-*>  :,a?  :«e:ct  rn-mmaied 
*  ^  "^!f  nnrifc  .riricnonor.  o:  Ar.-rroar.  and  r;:*:  s,b  rai  1.1a..  and 
ir»*  OT.17.il  .,:  m.i^raj?  f  ^  s."^  feo;.  .-or.pe-  >f  n:w  or  Ti»e 
-rane  o:  aboi:  f .«.».'  .'•;»:  m  .^/i  >:^;ra  new  copper 
n.:rif*  ifcv;  :»t«f!r.  ..oeo-.-d  : 0^  :o?  vm  7o:  con  .pi  ex  tor.  o:  ibe 
harbonr  w.»ri:?  rarr«fd  ;  *  S.:  :te::..ar.  7'e^rs.m  ha?  rnaae 
Vera  drxi  n:«r:'i.r.i:f  ?s.-  :;ar^ •!•..»>  :.  r>n:ni  on?  o:  ib;  safest 
haroonrs  07  :.0f  Aroer«cax  d  o  :  i  :r:  :.  ;  f-iT  c:Tiwrrmer":  cc 
abm.7o?xri^'.ir.  :  Oi-rf   ??  0:>a'  :  ^  71-1^^   an:.  .1.  i.v  marfcr 

Of  TS.^WfcT>  7'   v    b;n;;>     ;.:    -;>'*: •  . m    t».>»  T.'OI.    JT.  Lani 

|ror~Knm.:    \c  to;    ,:..:.^:.v..'   'irnr*  1?  xbe 
-oaii?      io:-  'd'a.:.:^:  a:  d  o:  socxrra-J 
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lines  connecting  with  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway  and 
onwards  towards  Guatemala — a  line  expected  to  become  Con- 
tinental, traversing  the  Republic  from  north  to  south.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a  project  for  more  direct  communication  between 
Mexico  and  Tampico,  uniting  the  port  of  Acapulco  with  the 
capital  and  with  the  northern  frontier. 

In  his  annual  Message  to  Congress  in  August  President 
Diaz  announced  measures  for  stimulating  the  export  trade, 
and  expected  much  good  to  result  from  the  sending  of  a  Com- 
mercial Commission  to  Central  and  South  America  in  the 
interests  of  Mexican  cotton  and  woollen  industries.  The  im- 
provement of  the  capital  has  continued,  and  Mexico  is  now  one 
of  the  finest  and  best-managed  cities  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
President  Diaz  completes  his  present  term  of  office  in  Novem- 
ber, 1904,  but  he  has  been  Dictator  practically  since  1875, 
and  would  retire  only  by  his  own  wish.  In  that  event  Senor 
Lhnantour,  the  Financial  Minister,  is  marked  out  by  his  abili- 
ties and  reputation  as  a  probable  successor. 

In  Ecuador  and  other  Central  American  Republics  and  in  the 
British  Colony  of  Honduras  there  have  been  few  developments 
worthy  of  record  ;  but  Nicaragua  and  Colombia  (which  has  been 
engaged  in  a  sanguinary  revolution,  terminated  by  a  peace  on 
December  10  and  a  general  amnesty)  have  necessarily  been 
affected  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  project  undertaken  by  the  United 
States.  Negotiations  have  proceeded  with  both  Republics,  and 
are  referred  to  in  the  section  relating  to  the  United  States. 

H.  Whates. 

V.  THE  GUIANAS  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

In  British  Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indies  the  general 
position  may  be  summarised  by  saying  that  the  Colonies  are 
waiting  for  the  benefits  that  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the 
operation  of  the  Sugar  Bounties  Convention  ;  that  in  British 
Guiana  there  has  been  no  marked  development  in  gold  and 
diamond  mining,  and  that  there  and  in  the  various  islands  the 
policy  of  extending  the  system  of  negro  peasant  proprietorship 
still  languishes.  Reports  from  the  various  islands  show  that 
the  struggle  against  adverse  influences  is  maintained — satisfac- 
torily in  the  case  of  Trinidad  and  Jamaica  for  example,  where 
other  industries  than  sugar  are  being  vigorously  pushed,  but  not 
so  in  the  smaller  islands.  British  capital  is  needed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  group  of  Imperial  estates,  and  nowhere  more 
than  in  the  vast  interior  of  Guiana,  but  the  Colonial  Office  has 
thus  far  failed  to  guide  any  in  that  direction.  The  event  of  the 
year  which  overshadowed  all  others  was  the  eruption  of  Mont 
Pelee  in  Martinique  and  of  the  Souffriere  in  St.  Vincent  on  May 
7  and  8.  The  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  Martinique  was 
devastated  and  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  utterly  destroyed,  30,000 
people  losing  their  lives.  The  effects  of  the  eruption  of  the 
Souffriere  were  thus  described  in  a  telegram  from  Governor  Sir 
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R.  B.  Llewelyn  at  St.  Vincent  on  May  13  :  "  Arrived  yesterday 
and  found  state  of  affairs  much  worse  than  given  in  reports 
forwarded  by  Administrator.  Country  on  east  coast  between 
Robin  Rock  and  Georgetown  apparently  struck  and  devastated 
similarly  to  St.  Pierre,  and  fear  that  practically  all  living  things 
within  that  radius  have  been  killed,  probably  1600  ;  exact  num- 
ber never  will  be  known.  Managers  and  owners  of  estates  with 
their  families  and  several  better  class  people  killed  ;  1,000  bodies 
found  and  buried  ;  160  sent  into  hospital  in  Georgetown  ;  pro- 
bably six  may  recover ;  details  too  harrowing  to  describe.  I 
have  got  the  coasting  steamer  from  St.  Lucia  running  up  and 
down  Leeward  coast  with  water  and  provisions  ;  2,200  received 
relief.  I  have  asked  Governor  Trinidad  to  lend  me  medical 
officer  and  ordered  one  from  Grenada.  Indefatigable  remains. 
All  neighbouring  British  Colonies  giving  assistance  generously. 
The  awful  calamity  is  now  realised  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  grapple  with  it.  All  the  best  sugar  estates  in  the  Carib 
country  are  devastated  and  the  cattle  dead." 1  The  disaster  to 
the  British  island  was  not  comparable  in  magnitude  to  that 
which  had  overtaken  the  French  Possession,  but  was  more 
terrible  than  any  known  in  the  history  of  the  island.  Later 
accounts  showed  that  the  loss  of  life  was  at  least  2,000,  while 
5,000  persons  were  rendered  destitute.  Relief  measures  for  both 
islands  were  promptly  put  into  operation,  and  a  Mansion  House 
Fund  started  for  assisting  the  British  island,  over  50,000/.  being 
raised  in  a  few  weeks.  Further  eruptions  occurred  during  the 
year  in  both  islands,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  Martinique 
would  not  have  to  be  abandoned  altogether.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  of  the  Martinique  eruption  of  May  8  was 
the  destruction  of  the  shipping  in  the  roadstead  by  a  great  wave 
of  molten  lava,  a  British  vessel,  the  Roddam,  alone  escaping, 
though  seventeen  of  her  crew  lost  their  lives.  The  captain, 
though  terribly  burned,  managed  to  bring  his  damaged  vessel 
with  a  few  hands  to  St.  Lucia. 

In  Jamaica  there  was  some  negro  rioting  at  Montego  Bay, 
and  a  movement  for  federation  with  Canada  has  to  be  noted. 

The  Address  of  the  Governor  to  the  Legislative  Council 
showed  an  estimated  deficit  of  4,530/.  The  sale  of  the  Danish 
West  India  Islands  to  the  United  States  has  fallen  through,  the 
Danish  Legislature  declining  to  sanction  the  bargain  (see  under 
"  Denmark,"  p.  353).  Alike  in  Hayti  and  San  Domingo  there 
have  been  internal  disorders,  and  in  the  former  Republic  a  rebel 
Admiral,  named  Killick,  took  forcible  possession  of  arms  from  a 
German  vessel,  and  his  ship,  the  Critc-a-Pierrot,  was  sunk  forth- 
with by  the  German  gunboat  Panther.  The  revolutionary 
troubles  arose  out  of  the  resignation  of  General  Simon  Sam 
from  the  Presidency,  and  their  outcome  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  that  a  General  Nord  had  been  proclaimed  President. 

1  For  other  particulars  as  to  these  calamities  see  under  "  Geology  "  in  the  "  Science  of 
the  Year." 
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The  affairs  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  referred  to  in  the 
article  on  the  United  States. 

H.  Whates. 

VI.  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  revolutions  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia  continued  an 
obscure  and  uncertain  course  during  1902,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  former  State  led  to  further  serious  international  complica- 
tions, the  grievances  of  various  Powers  mentioned  in  last  year's 
record  culminating  in  joint  action  by  English  and  German  war- 
ships. The  English  grievances  were  of  two  kinds — wrongful 
interferences  with  British  subjects,  and  the  non-performance 
of  certain  commercial  obligations  to  investors  and  others.  The 
German  grievances,  so  far  as  they  were  known,  fell  within  the 
latter  category,  as  did  also  grievances  entertained  by  Italy, 
France  and  the  United  States.  The  English  personal  wrongs 
were  chiefly  cases  of  interference  with  sloops  trading  between 
Trinidad  and  the  mainland,  Venezuelan  warships  seizing  the 
craft  and  inflicting  wrongs  and  indignities  upon  captain  and 
crew,  under  the  belief  or  pretence  that  they  were  engaged  in 
conveying  arms  and  supplies  to  the  revolutionists.  Diplomatic 
remonstrance  having  failed  in  obtaining  reparation  from  Presi- 
dent Castro's  Government,  Lord  Lansdowne  in  July  threatened 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  would  take  forcible  steps  in 
the  matter.  President  Castro's  reply  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
counter  protest  because  the  Ban-Righ,  a  vessel  which  had  left 
London  in  the  previous  year,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  had  inflicted  injury  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. He  declined,  in  effect,  to  discuss  the  British  claims  pend- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  Ban-Righ  question.  Lord  Lansdowne, 
therefore,  concerted  with  Germany  a  blockade  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan coasts. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  alliance  was  entered 
into,  and  the  nature  of  the  compact,  are  referred  to  in  the 
English  History  section.  For  the  purpose  of  this  narrative  it 
suffices  to  say  that  it  was  agreed  with  Germany  to  seize  the 
Venezuelan  fleet  and  blockade  the  coast. 

A  final  opportunity  was  given  to  Venezuela  to  avert  these 
measures  of  coercion,  but  President  Castro  again  pressed  the 
Ban-Righ  matter  and  certain  complaints  he  had  alleged  against 
the  Trinidad  authorities  of  favouring  the  revolutionists.  English 
and  German  warships  having  been  brought  to  the  scene,  a  Note 
in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum  was  presented  at  Caracas  by  the 
English  and  German  Ministers  on  the  afternoon  of  December  3. 
The  Ministers  then  repaired  to  La  Guayra  and  went  aboard 
cruisers  belonging  to  their  respective  nationalities.  No  answer 
being  forthcoming  to  the  ultimatum,  four  Venezuelan  warships 
in  the  harbour  were  seized.  President  Castro  retaliated  by 
the  seizure  of  British  and  German  subjects  in  Caracas,  but 
liberated  them  upon  the  remonstrances  and  representations  of 
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Mr.  Bowen,  the  United  States  Minister  at  Caracas.  President 
Castro  issued  a  furious  manifesto  denouncing  the  action  of  the 
two  Powers  as  "  barbarous,  ignoble,  cowardly  and  perfidious,*' 
and,  landing  parties  having  been  put  ashore  for  the  protection 
of  foreigners,  complained  that  "  the  insolent  feet  of  foreigners 
had  profaned  the  sacred  soil  of  Venezuela  "  ;  and  he  massed 
Government  troops  on  the  mountains  behind  La  Guayra  to 
resist  any  further  measures.  It  was  not.  however,  the  intention 
of  the  allied  Powers  to  enter  Venezuela,  and.  the  fleet  of  the 
Republic  being  in  safe  custody,  action  was  restricted  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  blockade. 

On  December  13  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Bowen  had 
forwarded  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington  a  request 
by  President  Castro  that  arbitration  should  be  proposed  to 
England  and  Germany.  Meanwhile  United  States  and  Italian 
warships  were  in  Venezuelan  waters,  the  French  Government 
standing  aloof,  their  claims  having  been  referred  to  arbitration 
under  a  Protocol  agreed  upon  in  February.  With  regard  to  the 
suggestion  for  arbitration  it  was  stated  that  the  two  Powers 
were  agreeable  to  that  course  if  President  Roosevelt  would 
consent  to  act :  but  opinion  in  the  United  States  was  unfavour- 
able to  this  method.  Later  in  the  month  it  was  reported  that 
President  Castro  had  given  Mr.  Bowen  a  free  hand  to  effect  a 
settlement  with  the  Powers,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a 
mixed  Commission  might  be  formed  to  control  the  Venezuelan 
Customs  and  pay  off  the  claims.  President  Castro's  position 
was  that  his  Treasury  was  empty,  and  that  in  view  of  the 
revolution  which  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  suppress  he  was 
powerless  to  meet  the  demands  the  fleets  sought  to  enforce. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  position  was  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
declined  to  act  personallv  as  arbitrator  and  had  suggested  a 
reterenee  by  all  parties  to  arbitration  under  the  Hague  Con- 
vention, the  Monroe  doctrine  being  excluded  from  consideration 
by  that  Tribunal.  The  States  concerned  agreed  to  this  solution, 
but  President  Castro  pressed  for  the  immediate  raising  of  the 
blockade,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  negotiations  were 
proceeding. 

Jr;r-':;iw  i?<rr-^i*."tc  Cv;\>.— The  most  important  event  for 
these  Republics  was  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute 


Ear-v  1:1  the  vear  Sir  Thomas  Helivh  and  a  staff  were  de- 
spauhed  to  survey  the  Southern  Andes,  where  they  spent 
several  months,  returning  to  England  in  the  autumn.  The 
award  ot  K.ng  Edward  was  issued  on  November  .7.  and  for  the 
purposes  of  ivtVrenoe  the  geographical  points  should  be  placed 
on  reco  rd  : — 

.4r;ic>  /. — The  boundary  n  the  region  ot  the  San  Francisco 
Pass  shaii  formed  by  the  line  ot  water-parting  extending 
from  tb  'ready  erected  on  that  x\<tss  to  ihe  summit  of 

the  r  xl  Tres  Cruces.    A-k-U  JL— The  bason  of 
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Lake  Lacar  is  awarded  to  Argentina.  Article  III. — From  Perez 
Rosales  Pass,  near  the  north  of  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi,  to 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Viedma,  the  boundary  shall  pass  by 
Mount  Tronador,  and  thence  to  the  river  Palena  by  the  lines 
of  water-parting  determined  by  certain  obligatory  points  which 
we  have  fixed  upon  the  rivers  Manso,  Puelo,  Fetaleufu,  and 
Palena  (or  Carrenleufu) ;  awarding  to  Argentina  the  upper 
basins  of  those  rivers  above  the  points  which  we  have  fixed, 
including  the  valleys  of  Villegas,  Nuevo,  Cholila,  Colonia  de  16 
Octubre,  Frio,  Hueraules,  and  Corcovado ;  and  to  Chile  the 
lower  basins  below  these  points.  From  the  fixed  point  on  the 
river  Palena,  the  boundary  shall  follow  the  river  Encuentro  to 
the  peak  called  Virgen,  and  thence  to  the  line  which  we  have 
fixed  crossing  Lake  General  Paz,  and  thence  by  the  line  of 
water-parting  determined  by  the  point  which  we  have  fixed 
upon  the  river  Pico,  from  whence  it  shall  ascend  to  the  principal 
water-parting  of  the  South  American  Continent  at  Loma  Bag- 
uales,  and  follow  that  water-parting  to  a  summit  locally  known 
as  La  Galera.  From  this  point  it  shall  follow  certain  tributaries 
of  the  river  Simpson  (or  southern  river  Aisen),  which  we  have 
fixed,  and  attain  the  peak  called  Ap  Ywan,  from  whence  it  shall 
follow  the  water-parting  determined  by  a  point  which  we  have 
fixed  on  a  promontory  from  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Buenos 
Aires.  The  upper  basin  of  the  river  Pico  is  thus  awarded  to 
Argentina,  and  the  lower  basin  to  Chile.  The  whole  basin  of 
the  river  Cisnes  (or  Frias)  is  awarded  to  Chile,  and  also  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Aisen,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  at  the 
head-waters  of  the  southern  branch,  including  a  settlement 
called  Koslowsky,  which  is  awarded  to  Argentina.  The  further 
continuation  of  the  boundary  is  determined  by  lines  which  we 
have  fixed  across  Lake  Buenos  Aires,  Lake  Pueyrredon  (or 
Cochrane)  and  Lake  San  Martin,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  assign 
the  western  portions  of  the  basins  of  these  lakes  to  Chile,  and 
the  eastern  portions  to  Argentina,  the  dividing  ranges  carrying 
the  lofty  peaks  known  as  Mounts  San  Lorenzo  and  Fitzroy. 
From  Mount  Fitzroy  to  Mount  Stokes  the  line  of  frontier  has 
been  already  determined.  Article  IV. — From  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Stokes  to  the  fifty-second  parallel  of  south  latitude,  the 
boundary  shall  at  first  follow  the  continental  water-parting  de- 
fined by  the  Sierra  Baguales,  diverging  from  the  latter  southwards 
across  the  river  Vizcachas  to  Mtount  Cazador,  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  which  range  it  crosses  the  river  Guillermo, 
and  rejoins  the  continental  water-parting  to  the  east  of  Mount 
Solitario,  following  it  to  the  fifty-second  parallel  of  south  lati- 
tude, from  which  point  the  remaining  portion  of  the  frontier 
has  already  been  defined  by  mutual  agreement  between  the 
respective  States.  Article  V. — A  more  detailed  definition  of  the* 
line  of  frontier  will  be  found  in  the  report  submitted  to  us  by 
our  tribunal  and  upon  the  maps  furnished  by  the  experts  of  the 
Republics  of  Argentina  and  Chile,  upon  which  the  boundary 
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which  we  have  decided  upon  has  been  delineated  by  the 
members  of  our  tribunal  and  approved  by  us.  Given  in  tripli- 
cate under  our  hand  and  seal,  at  our  Court  of  St.  James's,  this 
20th  day  of  November,  190*2,  in  the  second  vear  of  our  reign. 

"Edward  R.  &  I." 
The  award  was  represented  to  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides. 
Chile  considered  that  she  had  obtained  the  larger  portion  of  the 
disputed  territory,  while  Argentine  thought  the  richer  and  more 
valuable  lands  had  fallen  to  her.  Meanwhile  an  important  treaty 
had  been  arranged  between  the  parties,  consolidating  good  rela- 
tions. It  provided  that  all  future  disputes  should  be  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  British  Government,  or,  in  the  event  of  a 
rupture  with  Great  Britain,  to  the  Swiss  Government.  Mutnal 
conditions  were  also  settled  for  a  limitation  of  armaments  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  Treaty  of  Arbitration  was  to  be  opera- 
tive for  ten  years  after  ratification,  which  occurred  in  August. 
Argentine  delegates  visited  Chile,  arriving  at  Santiago  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  the  anniversary  of  Chilian  Independence,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  received  was  confidently  inter- 
preted as  a  further  sign  that  fears  of  a  rupture  between  the  two- 
Republics  need  no  longer  be  entertained. 

Other  political  events  are  of  minor  importance,  but  agitation 
is  now  begun  in  Argentina  in  connection  with  the  Presidency, 
Senor  Roca's  term  expiring  in  October,  1904.  In  opening  Con- 
gress on  May  8  President  Roca  gave  some  particulars  of  the 
financial  position  of  the  country.  The  revenue  had  exceeded 
the  estimates  by  $6,000,000  paper.  The  services  of  the  external 
debt  would  be  scrupulously  continued.  External  debt  stood  on 
December  31,  1901,  at  $386,451,295  gold,  and  the  nation  also 
owed  $20,858,371  gold  in  bonds,  so  the  total  foreign  debt,  other 
than  provincial  debts,  stood  in  round  figures  at  $400,000,000 
gold.  The  internal  debt  was  $81,410,983  paper  and  $3,268,000 
gold.  The  Budget  Estimates  for  1903  showed  an  expenditure  of 
$29,496,172  gold  and  $95,206,215  paper;  and  revenue  was  esti- 
mated for  1903  at  $44,021,371  gold  and  $61,800,000  paper.  But 
Argentine  finances  are  unintelligible  even  to  experts,  and  those 
who  understand  them  best  are  the  severest  critics  of  their 
management.  The  dishonesty  of  Argentine  municipalities  in 
repudiating  debt — the  reference  is  to  Cordoba  and  Santa  Fe — 
remains  unremedied.  A  petition  has  been  presented  through 
the  British  Foreign  Oftice  to  President  Roca  asking  him  to 
bring  the  defaulting  corporations  to  account,  but  it  has  led  to 
no  result  so  far.  Considerable  irritation  was  also  caused  against 
Argentina  by  the  failure  to  bring  to  justice  the  murderer  of  Mr. 
Bamett,  an  English  subject  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  the 
representation*  of  the  Foreign  Oftice  having  thus  far  had  no 

%ntina  has  been  somewhat  depressed,  though 
Bt  nine  months  of  1902  show  a  decrease  of 
*  in  exports.    Immigration  has  fallen  off, 
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and  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  settlers  in  the 
Welsh  Colony  of  Chubut  have  left  the  country  for  Canada,  under 
facilities  given  by  the  Dominion  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. There  have  been  awkward  labour  troubles  in  Buenos 
Ayres  during  the  year,  and  the  general  administration  of  the 
country  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  even  moderately  satisfactory. 
With  regard  to  the  cattle  trade,  arrangements  were  made  at  the 
close  of  the  year  for  reopening  British  ports  to  Argentina  live 
cattle,  under  safeguards  imposed  on  Argentine  exporters  by 
the  Government  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Minister  for 
Agriculture. 

The  trade  of  Chile  has  improved  with  the  certainty  of 
peace  with  Argentina.  In  opening  Congress  in  June  President 
Riesco  stated  that  the  revenue  of  the  Republic  in  1901  was 
$110,059,497,  which  with  a  surplus  made  a  total  of  $128,636,326. 
The  expenditure,  including  an  amount  carried  to  the  Conversion 
Fund,  was  $131,913,990— a  deficit  of  $2,277,664,  or,  with  sundry 
additions,  $2,809,338.  The  revenue  for  1903  was  estimated  at 
$107,000,000  and  the  expenditure  at  $105,665,546.  But  since 
then  there  have  been  reductions  of  expenditure  on  armaments  in 
consequence  of  the  understanding  with  Argentina.  The  general 
elections  were  due  in  March,  1903,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they 
would  result  in  a  stable  Government  and  put  an  end  to  the 
many  changes  of  Ministry  which  of  recent  years  have  had  so 
bad  an  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic. 

In  Uruguay  there  has  been  the  customary  political  unrest, 
and  in  July  a  plot  was  frustrated  for  the  assassination  of 
President  Cuestas,  whose  term  of  office  expires  in  1903.  The 
popular  candidate  is  Senor  Don  E.  MacEachen,  who  has  several 
times  been  a  Minister  of  State.  The  trade  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1902  showed  a  considerable  increase,  but  there  has 
since  been  a  fall.  In  Peru  little  of  consequence  has  happened 
beyond  the  reference  of  the  Acre  territory  question,  as  between 
Peru  and  Brazil,  to  arbitration  by  the  Argentine  Republic 

Brazil  has  remained  peaceful,  and  though  the  year  closed 
with  the  prospect  of  trouble  in  the  Acre  region,  where  the 
Bolivian  Republic  has  leased  territory  to  an  American  syndicate 
under  conditions  regarded  as  infringements  of  Brazilian  rights, 
the  outlook  for  the  Republic  is  more  hopeful.  Dr.  Campos 
Salles'  Presidential  message  to  Congress  in  May  last  was  a  final 
pronouncement,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  a  financial  review  of  the 
work  done  during  his  term  of  office.  The  Budget,  as  voted, 
showed  an  anticipated  surplus  for  1902  of  about  2,000,000i. 
The  total  revenue  was  put  at  42,876,667  milreis  in  gold,  and 
257,461,000  milreis  paper ;  and  the  expenditure  at  33,592,000 
milreis  gold,  and  237,921,000  milreis  paper — figures  which  those 
who  can  find  their  way  through  the  mazes  of  Brazilian  finance 
declare  attest,  with  others,  the  improvement  in  the  financial 
position  of  the  country.  The  election  of  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Campos  Salles  passed  off  quietly  in  March,  and  Dr.  Rodrigues 
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Alves  assumed  office  in  that  month.  He  is  regarded  as  a  sound 
financier  and  cautious  statesman,  whose  previous  work  as 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Governor  of  the  San  Paulo  Province 
justifies  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  ability.  In  his  manifesto 
to  Congress  he  outlined  a  programme  of  electoral  and  financial 
reform,  of  rigid  economy  in  administration,  of  much-needed 
improvement  in  the  sanitation  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  of  the 
attraction  of  capital  and  immigrants.  His  Cabinet  was  com- 
posed of  Senhor  Leopoldo  Bulhoes,  Minister  of  Finance ;  Senhor 
Seabra,  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice ;  Senhor  Lauro  Muller, 
of  Industry;  Marshall  Argollo,  of  War;  Vice- Admiral  Julio 
Noranha,  of  Marine ;  and  Baron  de  Rio  Branco,  for  Foreign 
Affairs — the  last-named  being  a  successful  and  popular  states- 
man, well  known  in  Washington  and  in  Europe  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  managed  sundry  frontier  questions  referred  to 
outside  arbitration.    A  general  election  will  take  place  in  1903. 

As  to  the  dispute  with  Bolivia,  which  had  alienated  a 
territory  as  large  as  Great  Britain  to  an  American  syndicate, 
which  was  to  administer  and  exploit  it  on  the  lines  of  a  British 
Chartered  Company,  Brazil  demanded  a  rescission  of  the  con- 
cession, claiming,  in  common  with  Peru,  international  rights  in 
the  area,  and  having  a  considerable  Brazilian  population  there. 
The  demand  was  not  complied  with.  Brazil  then  endeavoured 
to  effect  a  purchase  of  the  Acre  territory,  or,  failing  that,  an 
exchange  of  territory,  and  agreed  with  Peru  to  arbitrate  upon 
any  differences  regarding  the  region  as  between  Peru  and  Brazil. 
The  Bolivian  Government,  however,  would  have  none  of  these 
proposals.  The  next  development  was  in  collisions  between  the 
Brazilians  in  the  territory  and  Bolivian  troops,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  Bolivian  Government  were  sending  more  forces 
into  the  Acre  region,  while  Brazil  was  concentrating  troops  in 
the  native  States  of  Mallo  Grosso  and  Amazonas. 

H.  Whates. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

AUSTRALASIA. 
I.  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  second  year  of  the  Commonwealth  was  one  fruitful  of 
incidents  bearing  upon  the  welfare  and  unity  of  Australian 
Federation.  That  great  scheme,  which  had  been  ushered  in  under 
auspices  so  brilliant,  in  its  working  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  the  people.  The  hope  that  it  would  tend  to  a  larger  life  was 
not  fulfilled.  The  doubts  and  fears  of  those  who  believed  that 
the  experiment  in  unity  was  premature  found  only  too  much 
appearance  of  justification.  While  at  the  beginning  of  1902 
it  might  be  said  that  only  one  State  (Queensland)  was  dis- 
contented, before  the  end  hardly  a  single  State  had  failed  to 
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discover  some  solid  ground  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  Central 
Government. 

Queensland  felt  herself  aggrieved  by  the  legislation  on 
coloured  labour,  as  dooming  one  of  the  most  promising  of  her 
native  industries  to  extinction.  New  South  Wales,  the 
leading  Colony  in  the  Federal  movement,  found  much  reason, 
before  the  second  year  of  Confederation  was  ended,  to  be  out  of 
humour  with  a  Government  which  made  her  contribute  the 
largest  share  to  the  support  of  a  fiscal  system  to  which  she  had 
been  opposed.  South  Australia  believed  her  internal  rights  of 
navigation  to  be  endangered  by  the  Federal  attempt  to  divert 
the  water-course  of  the  river  Murray  into  irrigation  canals  for 
the  general  benefit.  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  had  each 
her  separate  and  individual  grievance,  in  the  neglect  of  some 
local  interest  or  in  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
power.  A  leading  Australian  journal,  in  recalling  the  history  of 
the  past  two  years,  asked  in  sarcastic  tones,  "  Who  thinks  now 
of  celebrating  the  advent  of  the  Commonwealth  ?  "  and  declared 
that  "  any  proposal  of  the  kind  would  be  laughed  to  scorn." 
The  enthusiasm  which  attended  the  birth  of  the  Constitution 
was  said  to  have  been  killed.  "  Every  one  of  the  States  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  result ;  each  has  grievances  of  its  own,  and 
if  the  vote  were  to  be  taken  again  it  would  be  an  emphatic '  No  7* 

Unfortunately  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  making 
all  allowances  for  local  and  party  feelings,  that  this  picture 
of  the  situation  at  the  end  of  1902  was  substantially  true.  It 
was  contended,  however,  that  the  faults  from  which  the 
Commonwealth  was  suffering  were  not  inherent  in  Federation, 
but  had  sprung  from  **  mismanagement  and  mistaken  ideas  " — 
from  the  public  affairs  having  been  entrusted  to  the  wrong 
hands,  and  from  an  overdue  deference  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  in  oifice  to  the  views  and  interests  of  particular  sections 
of  the  people. 

The  statesmen  of  Queensland,  a  State  which  entered  the 
Union  most  reluctantly,  were  the  first  to  give  open  expression 
to  their  discontent.  In  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Philp  during 
the  general  election,  on  March  7,  the  Premier  declared  that 
Queensland  had  been  "  too  impetuous  and  rash  in  accepting 
Federation."  One  of  the  State's  best  industries  had  been 
assailed.  Sir  Edmund  Barton  had  not  risen  to  the  occasion. 
He  was  "  the  tool  of  the  Labour  party,"  and  had  failed  in  his 
great  charge  as  Premier  of  the  Commonwealth.  On  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  referring  to  the  serious  deficit  in  the  revenue, 
the  Queensland  Treasurer  averred  that  the  Commonwealth 
legislation  had  been  14  most  disastrous  to  Queensland."  Open 
threats  of  separation  were  ominously  made  by  members  of  the 
State  Government.  In  these  sentiments  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Ministers  were  upheld  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  Queensland. 

There  was  a  very  general  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Opposi- 
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tion  that  it  was  the  policy  of  Sir  Edmund  Barton  which  caused 
a  change  of  sentiment,  unfavourable  to  the  accomplished  Union, 
among  the  Australian  people.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  failure  of  Federation,  assuming  it  to  have 
failed — which,  perhaps,  is  a  rather  premature  assumption — is 
not  due  wholly,  if  in  any  great  part,  to  the  personal  conduct 
of  those  who  have  been  in  charge  of  public  affairs.  The  fact 
that  the  people  did  not  cease  to  attribute  the  usual  personal 
and  party  motives  to  their  Ministers  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution may  be  taken  as  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  Common- 
wealth Government  had  not  risen  superior  to  the  ordinary 
Colonial  Governments  in  public  estimation — that  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  was  believed  to  be  swayed  by  the  same  petty 
and  class  motives  as  those  which  were  familiar  to  the  public  in 
the  process  of  local  Colonial  government  That  Sir  Edmund 
Barton  is  unduly  influenced  by  the  Labour  party,  which  has, 
by  chance  and  the  dexterous  management  of  its  voting  power, 
acquired  more  than  its  proper  share  of  representation  in  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament,  may  or  may  not  be  true  But  that 
such  a  charge  should  be  made,  and  have  popular  acceptance,  is 
in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  small  respect  in  which  Federal 
institutions  are  held. 

The  extraordinary  affair  of  the  Six  Hatters  was  a  proof  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  local  party,  called  of  "  Labour,"  is 
inclined  to  carry  its  pretensions.  A  party  of  English  workmen, 
themselves  all  members  of  their  regular  trade  union,  were  pre- 
vented from  landing  in  Sydney  from  an  English  ship,  because 
they  had  come  under  contract  to  work  in  their  trade  in  the 
Colony.  They  were  treated  as  44  undesirable  immigrants,"  and 
subjected  to  restraints  upon  their  freedom.  Sir  Edmund 
Barton,  upon  being  appealed  to.  at  first  proclaimed  his  entire 
powerlessness.  The  law  had  to  be  carried  out.  That  workmen 
should  be  prohibited  from  coming  to  the  Colony  under  engage- 
ment with  an  employer  was  decreed  in  the  Act  for  the  exclusion 
of  coloured  and  other  objectionable  labourers.  After  a  few  days, 
however,  moved  by  the  excitement  among  the  labouring  classes 
themselves,  the  Prime  Minister  was  able  to  discover  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  and  to  restore  the  Six  Hatters  to  liberty.  But 
the  incident  left  a  very  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  public  mind  as 
to  the  danger  to  which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  Australia  is 
exposed  through  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  Labour  party. 
That  such  an  episode  should  be  possible  in  the  oldest  city  of 
Australia,  the  mother  of  Colonial  Parliaments  and  the  cradle  of 
Federation,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  augured 
but  ill  for  the  larger  life  and  ampler  air  which  the  six  States, 
when  united  in  one  central  Government,  had  hoped  to  attain. 
The  Labour  party,  to  the  last,  was  found  protesting  against  the 
free  admission  of  the  English  hatters  as  dangerous  to  the 
interest^    *  "^tive  industry,  there  being  hatters  enough  in  the 
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The  general  belief  that  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Government,  while  widening  and  clearing  the  political  atmo- 
sphere, would  tend  to  simplify  administration  and  to  promote 
economy  and  a  more  direct  public  control  over  affairs,  has  not  yet 
been  realised.  What,  it  is  painfully  recognised,  Australia  has 
undoubtedly  achieved  is  one  more  Parliament  with  two  more 
Houses,  making  seven  Parliaments  and  fourteen  Houses  in  all 
engaged  in  the  legislative  business — adding  to  the  conflict  of 
authorities  and  swelling  the  cost  of  government.  A  public 
return  of  the  number  and  the  cost  of  the  various  legislative 
bodies  gives  some  startling  figures.  To  the  total  population  of 
3,881,000  there  were  forty -eight  Ministers,  costing  54,560/.  a 
year,  and  752  members  of  Parliament,  with  salaries  in  the 
aggregate  of  163,700/.  These  sums  do  not  include  the  Presi- 
dents' and  the  Speakers'  salaries  (there  are  seven  Presidents 
and  seven  Speakers)  nor  the  salaries  of  the  staff  of  officers — the 
last  amounting  to  44,424/.— nor  the  value  of  members'  railway 
passes,  nor  their  electoral  expenses.  There  is  also  an  item  of 
46,538/.  for  Parliamentary  printing.  The  total  cost  of  Australian 
Government,  including  the  Governors'  salaries,  is  a  little  over 
500,000/.  a  year.  There  is  but  slight  prospect  of  any  reduction 
of  these  figures ;  so  far  they  have  been  swelled  by  Federation. 
The  individual  States,  however,  as  will  be  noticed  later  on,  are 
in  some  cases  beginning  to  stir  themselves  in  the  matter  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  present  legislative  and  administrative  ar- 
rangements. The  movement  in  favour  of  the  simplification  of 
the  complicated  Parliamentary  system  seems  likely  to  spread 
through  all  the  States,  and  was  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features 
in  the  political  outlook  at  the  end  of  1902. 

South  Australia,  hitherto  a  silent  member  of  the  Common- 
wealth, started  some  claims  and  grievances  of  her  own — claims 
which  conflict  with  those  of  other  States,  and  grievances  with 
which  they  can  have  little  sympathy.  The  great  river  Murray, 
after  a  slow  and  devious  course  of  more  than  2,000  miles,  pass- 
ing the  boundaries  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  at  Port  Adelaide.  It  is,  therefore,  claimed  as 
a  South  Australian  river.  But  an  Inter-State  Commission  on 
Irrigation,  in  which  South  Australia  was  represented,  had  pro- 
posed to  make  the  water-course  of  the  Murray  the  main  feature 
in  a  scheme  of  continental  irrigation.  The  Murray  is  by  nature 
a  drain,  and  an  ideal  feeder  of  navigable  and  irrigation  canals. 
But  to  South  Australia  it  is  also  the  great  highway  along  which 
the  produce  of  the  interior,  of  three  States  at  least,  is  carried 
cheaply  to  the  coast.  The  Inter-State  Commissioners  declare 
that  their  scheme  of  utilising  the  Murray  for  watering  the  dry 
plains  of  the  interior  will  not  affect  its  value  as  a  navigable  river. 
The  South  Australians,  however,  are  strongly  of  a  contrary 
opinion  ;  they  insist  that  the  Murray  is  their  own  river,  any 
tampering  with  the  water  of  which  would  be  a  national  injury. 
They  protest  against  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter-State 
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Commission  as  "  vitally  unconstitutional,"  and  as  calculated 
to  "  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Commonwealth."  Finally,  a 
unanimous  vote  was  passed  in  the  South  Australian  Parliament 
declaring  that  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  "resisted 
with  the  utmost  determination." 

There  was  some  friction  also  between  the  Commonwealth 
Government  and  the  State  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
regarding  a  matter  of  national  defence.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment decided  that  Dawes  Point,  within  the  harbour  of  Port 
Jackson,  was  a  necessary  spot  to  fortify  against  the  common 
enemy.  But  New  South  Wales,  through  her  Ministry,  regards 
Dawes  Point  as  an  essential  feature  in  the  amenities  of  her 
capital,  and  will  not  have  it  disturbed  by  guns.  A  compromise 
was  arrived  at,  by  which  another  spot  has  been  chosen  for  the 
site  of  a  battery ;  but  not  until  after  some  angry  correspondence. 

Finally,  Western  Australia  found  more  than  one  point  on 
which  the  working  of  the  Federal  Constitution  conflicted  with 
her  wishes  and  interests.  Sir  John  Forrest,  her  leading  states- 
man, who  is  Minister  of  Defence  in  the  Federal  Government, 
was  brought  to  confess  that  he  was  "  not  happy  and  satisfied 
with  his  position  in  the  Commonwealth." 

The  Federal  Government,  as  directed  by  Sir  Edmund  Barton, 
being  dependent  on  the  Labour  party,  did  not  attain  to  any 
increase  of  popularity  by  its  measures.  The  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  which  met  for  business  on  January  21,  was  chiefly 
occupied  during  the  year  in  the  settlement  of  the  import  duties, 
the  nnal  result,  after  several  months'  debate,  being  a  compromise 
between  the  Protectionists  and  the  Free  Traders.  The  tariff, 
which  left  the  House  of  Representatives  in  March,  was  described 
as  "  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,"  marked  by  no  settled  policy, 
which  pleased  neither  party. 

In  the  Upper  House  all  the  items  were  re-discussed  and 
several  important  changes  made,  mostly  against  the  wish  of 
Ministers.  Composite  duties  were  wholly  abandoned.  Con- 
siderable reductions  were  made  on  some  important  imports. 
The  duty  on  machinery  was  lowered  from  25  to  12|  per  cent. 
A  duty  of  3d  a  pound  on  tea,  originally  proposed  in  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  but  struck  out  in  committee,  was  re-imposed  by  a 
combination  of  the  Free  Trade  and  Moderate  votes  against  the 
Ministry.  A  bonus  on  the  native  industry  in  iron,  or  rather  for 
the  creation  of  such  an  industry,  was  one  of  the  concessions  to 
the  Protectionists,  in  return  for  their  submission  to  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  moderate  tariff,  though  it  was  shrewdly  sus- 
pected that  one  reason  for  the  pliability  of  the  majority  on  the 
tariff  was  that  the  Labour  party  hoped,  through  a  failure  of  the 
revenue  p*  -Custom  Houses,  to  arrive  at  a  land  tax.  Sir 
Edmu*  Government,  during  the  process  of  the  de- 

bates barged  with  purposely  miscalculating  the 

rever  %city  of  the  tariff,  with  a  view  to  favour 

the  r  of  Protection. 
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As  a  general  result  of  the  long  and  heated  controversy  in  the 
Senate  the  tariff,  as  finally  settled,  proved  to  be  a  compromise 
between  the  extreme  proposals  of  the  Protectionists  and  the 
demands  of  the  moderate  party.  The  tariff,  as  returned  by  the 
Senate  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  may  be  said  to  favour 
neither  Protectionists  nor  Free  Traders,  the  duties  to  be  levied 
in  the  Protectionist  port  of  Melbourne  being  lower  than  those 
which  existed  before  Federation,  while  in  the  Free  Trade  port 
of  Sydney  they  will  be  higher.  Considerable  confusion,  both  in 
the  Federal  and  State  revenues,  has  already  been  created  by  the 
unification  which  was  supposed  to  make  the  fiscal  system  more 
simple.  Two  of  the  States,  New  South  Wales  and  Western 
Australia,  will  receive,  under  the  scheme  of  distribution,  more 
revenue,  while  the  other  States  will  receive  considerably  less, 
to  the  disturbance  of  their  respective  Budgets. 

Among  the  most  important  labours  of  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment during  the  year  was  the  passing  of  a  new  Commonwealth 
Electoral  Bill  through  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the 
object  of  unifying  and  consolidating  the  electoral  laws,  contain- 
ing several  novel  features,  as  Vote  by  Post,  Exhaustive  Ballot 
and  Proportional  Representation  for  the  Senate.  The  new  Bill 
also  proposed  to  admit  700,000  women  to  the  franchise  for  both 
Houses.  None  of  these  things  had  been  demanded  by  the 
people,  nor  any  one  of  them  made  a  public  question.  One  of 
the  effects  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  for  which  the 
women  did  not  ask,  would  be  to  give  a  preponderance  of  female 
votes  in  some  important  constituencies,  as  in  Melbourne  and 
in  Sydney. 

A  Commonwealth  contingent  of  troops  for  South  Africa  left 
Melbourne  on  February  12. 

The  news  of  the  military  execution  of  two  Australians, 
Lieutenants  Hitchcock  and  Morant,  for  outrages  committed 
on  Boer  prisoners,  created  some  excitement  in  the  States.  It 
was  made  the  subject  of  questions  and  of  a  short  debate  in  Par- 
liament. Public  opinion,  on  the  whole,  approved  the  sentence, 
and  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  the  Imperial  authorities 
were  held  to  be  justified. 

Sir  Edmund  Barton  left  Melbourne  on  May  6  for  London, 
to  represent  the  Commonwealth  at  the  King's  Coronation.  He 
returned  to  Australia  in  November,  giving  an  account  to  his 
own  constituency  at  Maitland  of  his  visit  to  England  (Nov.  24). 
On  Coronation  Day  there  were  great  loyal  demonstrations  and 
festivities  throughout  the  States. 

The  Federal  Budget  was  introduced  by  the  Treasurer,  Sir 
George  Turner,  on  September  20.  The  total  year's  revenue  to 
June  30  was  declared  to  be  11,000,000/.  All  the  States,  it  was 
announced,  excepting  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia, 
whose  tariffs  had  been  increased  under  the  Federal  fiscal  system, 
would  receive  less  for  their  shares  than  in  1901. 

Lord  Hopetoun's  resignation  of  the  office  of  Governor- 
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General  was  announced  to  the  Senate  on  May  14,  the  news 
being  received  by  the  general  public  with  as  much  surprise  as 
regret.  Lord  Hopetoun's  decision,  it  was  understood,  was 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  Parliament  fixing  10,000*. 
a  year  as  the  limit  of  his  allowances — which  was  less  by  4,000/. 
than  he  had  received.  Lord  Hopetoun  left  Brisbane  for  Eng- 
land on  July  16.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Tennyson,  the 
Governor  of  South  Australia,  who  was  sworn  in  at  Melbourne 
on  July  17 — accepting  the  office  for  twelve  months. 

Sir  Edmund  Barton,  in  a  speech  at  Sydney  on  his  return 
from  England,  declared  himself  in  favour  of  preferential  tariffs, 
and  spoke  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  matter  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Colonial  representatives  in  London. 

The  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  South  Africa  was 
received  by  the  whole  community  with  acclamation.  The 
Federal  Parliament  passed  a  vote  of  congratulation  to  the 
Mother  Country  on  June  3. 

The  great  drought  which  has  afflicted  Australia  for  seven 
years,  especially  the  inland  districts  of  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland  and  Victoria,  causing  great  injury  to  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  interests,  and  a  loss  of  many  millions  of  sheep, 
finally  broke  up  in  the  beginning  of  December.  Since  then 
there  were  heavy  rains  throughout  the  interior,  to  the  great 
relief  of  all  the  producing  interests.  Meetings  were  held  in 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  drought,  at 
which  a  large  amount  of  money  was  subscribed. 

The  Pacific  cable,  7,898  miles  in  length,  uniting  Australia 
with  Europe  via  Canada,  was  opened  on  November  3. 

There  was  an  exodus  of  3,650  males  from  Australia  to  South 
Africa  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1902. 

New  South  Wales. — The  expectation  that,  by  the  institution 
of  a  Federal  system,  the  political  life  of  the  constituent  States 
would  be,  if  not  extinguished,  at  least  considerably  shorn  of 
interest,  was,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  only 
partially  realised.  In  the  older  Colonies,  though  they  were 
foremost  in  promoting  Australian  unity,  there  was  still  much 
individual  activity  in  directions  not  always  in  harmony  with  the 
Federal  spirit.  In  New  South  Wales  the  Government  con- 
tinued to  display  much  independence  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs.  Although  debarred  by  the  Federal  Constitution  from 
dealing  with  fiscal  questions,  the  State,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  See  and  Mr.  O' Sullivan,  the  leading  members  of  the 
Ministry,  exercised  to  the  full  the  privilege  left  to  the  States  of 
managing  their  finances.  The  New  South  Wales  Government, 
like  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  chose  to  consider  itself  de- 
pendent on  ^hour  party,  and  all  its  acts  indicated  that 
there  was  the  policy  of  developing  and  advancing 
what  is  c  tt  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
public.  fr.  O'Sullivan,  the  Secretary  for  Public 
Works,  1  1  that  the  object  of  the  Government 
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was  to  find  employment  for  the  working  classes.  He  confessed 
that  during  the  two  years  the  Ministry  had  been  in  office,  out 
of  a  total  of  over  7,000,000J.  spent  on  public  works,  5,000,000*. 
had  gone  in  wages.  Mr.  O' Sullivan  scarcely  thought  it 
necessary  to  prove  that  these  expensive  public  works  were  re- 
quired for  the  public  benefit,  and  that  the  State  could  afford 
them.  It  was  the  amount  of  money  expended,  out  of  taxes  and 
loans,  on  wages  for  which  he  took  credit.  The  State  being  at 
liberty  to  borrow  money  and  to  pledge  its  future,  unfettered  by 
any  Federal  rule,  there  is  no  check  on  this  policy  of  profligate 
expenditure  to  keep  up  an  unnatural  standard  of  wages  and 
of  living,  except  in  public  opinion. 

There  were  signs  of  the  awakening  of  this  public  opinion. 
Following  the  example  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  States  New 
South  Wales  took  up  the  cry  of  reform,  which  was  directed,  as 
in  Victoria,  at  the  extravagant  and  wholly  unnecessary  expense 
of  the  Parliamentary  system.  At  several  public  meetings  resolu- 
tions for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  paid  legislators  were 
enthusiastically  carried.  The  Assembly,  now  consisting  of  125 
members,  was  proposed  to  be  reduced  to  80  or  60,  a  number 
believed  to  be  sufficient  for  a  State  with  a  population  of  less 
than  1,500,000,  which  was  fully  represented  in  the  Federal 
Parliament. 

The  newly  formed  Arbitration  Court  delivered  an  important 
judgment  on  a  question  brought  before  it  by  the  Australian 
Workers'  Union.  A  rule  of  the  Union  which  provided  that 
members  must  vote  and  work  at  elections  for  candidates  chosen 
by  the  Union  under  a  penalty  of  51.  was  declared  to  be  ' 4  con- 
trary to  public  policy  "  and  "  legally  unenforceable."  At  an 
election  for  Balmain,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Sydney,  which  is  a 
Labour  stronghold,  the  Trades'  Council  sustained  a  severe  blow 
by  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Law,  whom  they  opposed  for  having 
voted  against  the  Solidarity  Labour  platform. 

In  the  Assembly  the  Women's  Suffrage  Bill  was  once  more 
passed  by  a  majority  of  51  to  10. 

A  great  banquet  was  given  to  Mr.  Seddon,  the  New  Zealand 
Premier,  at  Sydney,  on  April  19,  at  which  the  Federal  Ministers 
were  present.  Speeches  in  praise  of  Mr.  Seddon's  patriotic 
conduct  in  the  Boer  War  and  in  favour  of  preferential  trade 
with  the  mother  country  were  made  and  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded. 

The  great  drought  came  to  an  end,  heavy  rains,  which  have 
extended  to  the  other  Colonies,  giving  much  relief  to  the  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  interests. 

Victoria.— The  chief  event  of  the  year  was  a  change  of 
Government,  amounting  almost  to  a  revolution,  of  a  kind 
wholly  unprecedented  in  Australian  history,  with  issues  full  of 
promise  for  the  future  of  the  community.  It  was  a  revolt  of 
the  people  against  what  was  supposed  to  be  popular  govern- 
ment— a  reaction  in  favour  of  reform  and  retrenchment,  against 
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the  excessive  expenditure  in  the  t-nrlic  departments,  and  tiie 
eitr*vi^i-oe  _ :  *  the  Pirliiro^o.iary  system.  Begun  withoat 
pootica*  encouragement,  independently  oi  party,  in  one  of  the 
rural  di~ir.  :s.  the  i^::'::r  admomstrative  economy  and 
electo  ral  re :' :  rm  ,m  * i.y  ?cre*d  thr :  -oh  11  the  State.  A  meedn g 
as  S:.  Aru-i.  artenied*  almost  entirely  by  tinners,  on  March 
15.  wis  *—y.  -5  ir  co mr laming  0 :  the  cost  of  Government, 
There  were.  it  wii  contended,  too  miry  mem'teis  of  Parlia- 
ment, wi.  .  :  -  their  :wr  ends,  encouraged  extravagance  in  the 
pui  „ ,  de panments.  Resc  In:: :  r s  were  passed  tor  reducing  their 
number,  and  insisting  on  retrenchment  :n  ire  spending  depart- 
nirnts. 

The  cry  was  taier  :p  ::  l.  of  the  agr-ouliurai  districts  and 
quickly  spread  :o  the  larre  cities  and  the  metropolis,  to  the 
alarm  of  what  hitherto  was  ire  p  p  1  \r  party,  the  Trades* 
Coon  :i  ar.'i  it-  decer.  dents  in  -  Mimsrrv.  For  the  nrst  time 
an  issue  was  preserved  to  tre  peotoe  wrocn  wis  free  from,  all 
partisan  and  interested  motives-  Toe  climax  of  the  agitation 
was  irrivtd  a;  :r  >L  lecurce.  where,  a:  a  ^rea;  meeting  in  the 
Town  Hall.  res  'ntions  were  passed  m  fax; or  of  reform  and 
economy.  A  reduction  in  :he  number  0:  representatives  in 
the  State  Parliament  was  one  of  the  nrst  practical  measnres 
ad v  cited.  V:c:.:na  was  declared  to  be  over-^?  vemed.  The 
9-5  members  ot  the  Assemi.lv  were  rr:o  nnced  too  many. 
\Vm.e  the  cost  <::  Government  had  increased,  the  earning 
p^w-r  .:f  the  community  hid  diminished.  Trie  expenditure 
had  nsen  in  ::ur  years  by  Looo. X'.v  Through  the  profligate 
bom  w;r.o  :■_  r  pub  I:.-  works,  cos  war  ted  and  mostly  an  prod  active, 
each  head  ;■:  a  Victorian  family  was  saddled  with  a  debt  of  230i. 
In  spite  0:  the  Id  a^e  pensions,  which  had  cost  the  State  four 
times  as  mo  r.  as  had  been  calo dated,  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  char.sacle  votes. 

Not  the  lease  remarkable  si^n  in  this  accitation  was  that  it 
rose  and  spread  spontaneously,  without  prompt:  ng  or  direction 
from  any  :f  the  usual  political  agencies.  Tee  Press  seemed  to 
have  been  both  surprised  and  embarrassed  by  the  rapidity  and 
force  of  the  movement.  The  organs  of  the  Government, 
hitherto  claiming  to  belong  to  the  *'  popular  party.**  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  a  nsms  which  looked  like  Demos  frurn- 
LCir  against  Democracy.  The  associated  powers  of  the  Trades' 
Hiil  and  the  laroe  body  of  the  paid  servants  of  the  pub  he.  with 
whom  were  united  m  a  stramre  alliance,  for  the  nrst  time,  the 
civil  servants  of  the  State,  including  County  Court  judges,  and 
gentlemen  of  position,  made  efforts  to  resist  and  to  ridicule  the 
new  movement.  Of  bow  Little  importance  it  was  deemed  by 
the  Gov*-  <*nt  and  the  regular  Opposition  was  seen  in  the 
Mini"'  "~  which  occurred  in  June.    On  the  "3rd  of  this 

mor  o*ve  notice  of  a  vote  of  censure  against  the 

Go*  -ni  to  a  whoiiy  minor  issue.    The  Ministers 

had  resignation  m  May— one  of  them,  Mr. 
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M'Culloch,  in  November — yet  they  continued  in  office  without 
making  the  fact  public. 

On  this  question  the  vote  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  the 
Government  being  beaten  by  45  to  42 — the  whole  Labour  Party 
supporting  the  Ministry.  The  decision  of  the  Assembly,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  would  have  been  more  emphatic  had  the 
issue  been  one  of  general  want  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Peacock  resigned  the  next  day,  and  Mr.  Irvine  was  sent 
for  to  form  a  new  Ministry,  which  he  did,  with  himself  as 
Premier  and  Attorney-General ;  Mr.  Shiels,  Treasurer ;  Mr.  M. 
K.  M'Kenzie,  Minister  of  Lands ;  Mr.  Murray,  Chief  Secretary 
and  Minister  of  Education ;  Mr.  Bent,  Minister  of  Railways ; 
Mr.  G.  H.  Cameron,  Minister  of  Mines ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Taverner, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  ;  Mr.  R.  Reid,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
and  two  others  without  portfolios. 

The  composition  of  this  Assembly,  of  which  several  members 
were  new  to  office  and  others  not  identified  with  the  cause  of 
Reform,  proved  that  the  leader  of  the  new  Government  had 
not  realised  the  weight  and  significance  of  the  popular  move- 
ment in  favour  of  economy  and  retrenchment.  Mr.  Irvine, 
himself  a  leading  barrister,  quickly  rose  to  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  situation,  throwing  himself  heartily  and  energetically  into 
the  agitation  for  Reform.  At  a  public  meeting  of  his  con- 
stituents held  at  Nhill  on  June  18  the  new  Premier  announced 
his  policy.  His  first  step  was  the  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  the  first  to  28,  the  other  to 
56 — making  a  saving  in  salaries  of  11.400J.  The  number  of 
Ministers  was  reduced  to  seven.  Further  reforms  in  the  direc- 
tion of  economy  were  promised. 

At  a  bye-election  tor  Footscray,  a  working-men's  constitu- 
ency, on  June  14,  Mr.  Donald,  who  stood  for  the  "  Kyabram 
(Reform)  Progressives,"  defeated  Mr.  Lemmon,  the  nominee  of 
the  Trades'  Hall. 

A  great  meeting  of  public  servants,  including  members  of 
the  Civil  Service  and  the  railway  employes,  was  held  in  Mel- 
bourne on  August  10,  to  protest  against  retrenchment.  Angry 
speeches  were  made,  among  which  was  one  by  a  County  Court 
judge,  with  open  threats  of  a  general  strike. 

The  coalition  of  the  public  servants  with  the  trade  unions 
only  gave  renewed  force  to  the  Refonn  agitation.  Mr.  Irvine, 
at  Nhill,  on  September  20,  made  a  vigorous  speech,  justifying 
his  action  by  the  condition  of  the  public  exchequer.  There  had 
been  a  large  deficit  in  the  past  year,  and  a  still  larger  was  ex- 
pected. The  State,  he  declared,  amidst  tumultuous  cheering, 
"  must  retain  the  control  of  its  servants." 

The  Labour  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounced  for 
increased  expenditure  with  higher  taxes,  if  necessary,  with  the 
avowed  aim  of  "  the  gradual  nationalization  of  the  means  of 
production,  distribution  and  exchange."  To  tax  heavily  and 
spend  freely  was  declared  to  be  the  artisan's  ideaL    To  econo- 
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mise  was  to  reduce  the  wages  fund.  Was  there  not  a  land  tax 
in  reserve  to  supply  all  the  deficiencies  of  revenue  ? 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Victoria  these  argu- 
ments failed  to  convince  the  people.  A  general  election  was 
held  on  October  1,  with  results  which  astonished  even  the  most 
ardent  friends  of  reform.  The  Irvine  Ministry  obtained  a  signal 
triumph  at  the  polls — the  Opposition  being  virtually  demolished, 
or,  as  in  some  other  of  the  States,  absorbed  into  the  Labour 
party.  Fifteen  of  Mr.  Peacock's  supporters  lost  their  seats. 
Ministers  received  a  majority  of  at  least  twenty. 

Mr.  Irvine  lost  no  time,  at  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, in  giving  effect  to  his  policy.  A  Bill  for  the  reduction  of 
members  of  the  House,  with  a  lowering  of  salaries,  was  moved 
in  the  Assembly.  A  still  more  drastic  measure,  containing  a 
principle  novel  in  the  history  of  Australian  Parliaments,  was 
proposed.  This  Bill,  giving  public  servants  special  representa- 
tion, was  read  a  second  time  on  December  5,  by  a  majority 
of  49  to  38 — the  lessened  number  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment showing  that  some  of  Mr.  Irvine's  own  supporters  were 
opposed  to  so  violent  a  change.  The  Constitutional  Reform 
Bill,  embodying  this  and  other  reforms,  was  postponed  till  1903. 

The  financial  statement,  though  it  announced  a  revenue 
the  largest  ever  known,  admitted  a  deficit,  first  estimated  at 
437,000/.,  afterwards  increased  to  650.000Z.  The  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions had  cost  280,000/.  over  the  estimate.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  June  30  were  6,995,753/.  The  expenditure  was 
7,433,364/. 

Mr.  Gillies  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the  new  Assembly  at 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  October  14. 

The  announcement  of  a  design  to  confer  the  title  of  Lord 
Mayor  on  the  chiefs  of  the  municipalities  in  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  provoked  a  protest  from  the  Victorian  Government. 
Such  a  title,  it  was  contended,  would  make  the  local  Mayors 
"  Right  Honourable,"  and  so  put  them  above  the  President  and 
the  Speaker. 

The  effects  of  the  great  drought  were  severely  felt  in  the 
back  country.  The  yield  of  Victorian  wheat  in  1902  showed  a 
decrease  of  nearly  6,000,000  bushels,  equal  in  value  to  1,000,000/. 
sterling.  The  area  of  wheat  cultivation  was  reduced  by  260,000 
acres.  An  appeal  to  "  the  millionaires  of  Europe  "  for  help  to  the 
distressed  agriculturists  made  by  Madame  Melba,  the  singer, 
was  discountenanced  by  the  Press  and  held  to  be  injurious  to  the 
credit  of  the  State.    It  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

The  proposal  of  the  Corowa  Irrigation  Conference  for  erecting 
a  weir  on  the  Murray  and  a  reservoir  above  Albany,  was  de- 
nounced by  the  people  of  Sydney  as  an  attempt  to  annex  the 
Riverine  district  to  Victoria. 

The  emigration  of  able-bodied  males  from  the  State  to  South 
Africa  was  continuing  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  Government 
declined  to  give  details. 
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South  Australia. — South  Australia,  once  foremost  in  the  con- 
federating movement,  was  not  free  from  the  centrifugal  impulse 
which  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  year's  history  among  her 
neighbours.  There  also  was  a  notable  uprising  of  the  people 
against  the  Labour  and  Socialist  party.  At  the  general  election 
held  simultaneously  for  both  Houses  on  May  3,  when  for  the 
first  time  the  women  voters  outnumbered  the  men,  the  party 
in  favour  of  reform  and  retrenchment  was  triumphant.  The 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  reduced  from  54  to  42,  of  the 
Council  from  24  to  18.  The  Socialistic  land  settlement  scheme, 
after  costing  100,000/.,  was  abandoned.  The  Treasurer  reported 
a  deficit  of  239,176/.,  attributed,  as  in  some  of  the  other  States, 
to  the  partial  operation  of  the  Federal  Tariff. 

In  other  directions  there  was  a  very  significant  change  in  the 
public  feeling  and  a  marked  decline  in  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
Commonwealth . 

In  1901  the  South  Australians  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
their  cumbrous  and  costly  appanage,  the  Northern  Territory, 
which  was  offered  to  the  Commonwealth  Government.  Indeed, 
it  was  confessed  that  one  chief  motive  for  the  Federal  vote  in 
South  Australia  had  been  the  hope  of  transferring  this  useless 
possession — rendered  all  the  more  useless  by  the  popular  demand 
for  "  a  white  Australia  " — to  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1902,  however,  there  was  a  complete  change  in  popular 
opinion.  At  a  great  meeting  in  Adelaide  the  offer  of  the  North- 
ern Territory  to  the  Federal  Government  was  voted  to  be 
"entirely  unauthorised  by  the  people."  So  far  from  wishing 
to  get  rid  of  it  the  State  Government  declared  it  to  be  a  most 
valuable  national  possession,  with  the  use  of  which  no  other 
State  should  interfere.  They  had  found  a  use  for  it  which  would 
be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  in  a  scheme  which  would 
"  infuse  life-blood  into  the  whole  of  Australia."  This  was  a 
project  for  a  trans-continental  railway  continuing  the  State  line 
from  the  South  Australian  frontier  to  Port  Darwin — a  distance 
of  2,000  miles  from  Adelaide.  Some  1,200  miles  were  to  be 
constructed  to  complete  the  communication  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  railway  would  cost  6,000,000/.,  an  expense  which  it  was 
proposed  to  meet  by  the  issue  of  land  grants  to  the  extent  of 
90,000,000  acres  along  the  line. 

This  scheme,  which  involves  certain  issues  likely  to  bring 
about  a  collision  of  State  with  Commonwealth  interests,  was 
very  favourably  received  by  the  South  Australians,  and  seemed 
likely  to  be  pressed  with  all  the  force  and  energy  at  the  command 
of  the  State. 

A  monument  to  Captain  Flinders,  the  great  Australian 
discoverer  and  circumnavigator,  in  the  shape  of  a  commemora- 
tive tablet  on  a  white  stone  column,  was  erected  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Lofty,  near  Adelaide. 

Queens  land.—  In  Queensland,  whose  attitude  towards  the 
Commonwealth  has  been  already  referred  to,  the  chief  concern 
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of  the  year  was  the  drought,  which  inflicted  serious  loss  on  the 
pastoral,  the  chief  producing,  interest.  All  other  questions, 
even  those  arising  out  of  Federation,  were  merged  in  this,  the 
greatest  calamity  from  which  the  Colony  had  ever  suffered. 
The  loss  to  the  pastoralists  was  reckoned  at  16,000,000  of  sheep 
and  3,000,000  of  horned  cattle.  Partial  rains  fell  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  though  less  in  quantity  than  in  the  southern  States. 

The  Government  was  occupied  with  measures  of  relief,  the 
chief  of  which  was  a  new  Land  Act,  in  which  the  old  policy  of 
restricting  the  letting  of  Crown  lands  for  pastoral  purposes  was 
to  a  large  extent  reversed.  Increased  facilities  were  given  to 
the  pastoral  tenants  ;  leases  were  granted  on  more  favourable 
terms,  and  their  holdings  enlarged.  In  the  case  of  inferior 
lands,  the  maximum  of  20,000  acres  was  extended. 

A  general  election  was  held  on  March  11.  In  the  result  the 
relative  strength  of  parties  was  not  greatly  altered.  The  Philp 
Ministry  secured  a  good  working  majority,  the  Opposition  being 
practically  confined  to  the  Labour  party,  which,  owing  to  the 
electoral  system  and  the  influence  of  the  prejudice  against 
colour,  was  stronger  in  this  State  than  in  any  other. 

The  sugar  planters  proposed  to  defeat  the  Kanaka  Act  by 
substituting  East  Indians  for  Pacific  Islanders.  Many  of  the 
former,  it  was  believed,  could  pass  the  legal  test  by  being  able  to 
speak  fifty  words  of  English. 

A  remarkable  point  arose  in  the  working  of  the  Kanaka  Act. 
Under  the  old  system  those  returning  to  the  islands,  on  the 
completion  of  their  term  of  contract,  mostly  re-shipped  for  the 
Colony  after  a  brief  interval.  But  under  the  new  Act  they 
cannot  return  ;  and  so,"  it  was  said,  by  the  opponents  of  the 
measure,  "  they  are  either  eaten  or  fall  into  slavery  " — a  result 
exhibiting  a  conflict  between  humanity  and  the  humanitarian 
sentiment  alleged  to  be  the  motive  of  the  Act.  A  petition  to 
the  King,  protesting  against  the  forcible  removal  of  the  Kanakas 
from  their  new  homes  in  Queensland,  was  presented  to  the 
Governor  on  June  14. 

The  Treasurer,  in  making  his  financial  statement  on  July 
16,  reported  a  deficit  of  247,000/.,  which  rendered  necessary  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes.  He  attributed  the  financial  failure  to 
the  Commonwealth  legislation,  which  had  been  most  disastrous 
to  Queensland. 

The  Kenniffs,  father  and  two  sons,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
several  murders  and  outrages,  were,  after  a  long  chase,  captured 
at  Mitchell,  370  miles  from  Brisbane,  on  June  23. 

The  new  Governor,  Sir  Herbert  Chermside,  arrived  in 
November. 

Western  Australia. — In  Western  Australia  the  public  mind  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  thought  of  a  railway  from  Coolgardie  to 
Esperance  Bay,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  Colony.  This 
would  shorten  the  distance  from  the  gold  fields  to  the  Eastern 
States  by  600  miles.    The  scheme  was  opposed  by  those  who 
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had  vested  interests  in  the  ports  of  Perth  and  Fremantle,  bnt 
it  was  warmly  advocated  by  the  mining  community. 

Mr.  George  Leake,  Premier  and  Attorney-General  of  the 
State,  died  of  pneumonia  on  June  24.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  James. 

Tasmania. — A  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  State  in 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  was  filled  by  the  return  of  Mr. 
Hartnoll  by  a  majority  of  341  over  his  Protectionist  opponent. 

The  Treasurer  made  his  financial  statement  on  July  24. 
New  taxes  were  proposed  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure 
under  Federation.  A  house  tax  was  substituted  for  the  income 
tax,  with  a  tax  on  foreign  "  combines  ". 

II.  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Untroubled  by  Federal  cares  and  ties,  and  happy  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Seddon,  whom  his  patriotic  Imperialism  had 
advanced  into  a  greater  figure  than  ever,  New  Zealand  had  a 
year  of  tranquil  prosperity — singular  among  the  Colonies  of 
Australia  in  a  surplus,  an  advancing  revenue,  and  an  increasing 
population. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  Mr.  Seddon  delivered  a  fervid 
patriotic  speech  at  Wellington  in  defence  of  the  British  cause 
and  Army  and  against  Continental  calumnies.  He  declared 
that  New  Zealand,  which  had  sent  eight  contingents  to  the 
war,  was  prepared  to  send  a  ninth  if  necessary.  The  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Prime  Minister  affected  even  his  political 
opponents.  This  one  robust  personality  overshadowed  all,  and 
in  Seddonism — not  always  a  word  in  favour — was  merged,  to  a 
degree  unprecedented  in  Colonial  history,  every  act  and  move- 
ment of  the  State. 

At  Christchurch  on  April  5  there  was  held  what  was  described 
as  the  greatest  meeting  in  all  the  history  of  the  Colony,  when, 
with  absolute  unanimity,  his  opponents  joining  with  his  friends 
in  the  enthusiasm,  a  national  testimonial  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Seddon,  with  a  purse  of  2,500/.,  in  recognition  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  conduct  during  the  war.  Six  days  afterwards  Mr. 
Seddon  left  for  London,  having  a  "send-off"  marked  by  an 
extraordinary  effusion  of  popular  feeling. 

The  Parliament,  which  was  opened  for  business  in  July,  did 
nothing  of  importance — in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Seddon — and  was 
prorogued  in  October. 

At  the  general  election  held  on  November  26  the  Govern- 
ment was  enabled  to  secure  a  majority  of  twenty,  although  the 
Opposition  was  slightly  increased  in  numbers.  There  was  much 
cross  voting  on  the  Prohibition  ticket.  Several  Pro-Boers  were 
badly  beaten.  The  popularity  of  Mr.  Seddon,  acquired  by  his 
loyalty  to  the  mother-country  and  to  the  Empire,  was  sufficient 
to  cover  all  errors  of  domestic  administration  and  to  atone  for 
some  wild  legislation,  aimed  at  the  realisation  of  that  social 
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Utopia  which  is  the  dream  of  the  governing  party  in  New 
Zealand. 

The  working  of  one  leading  law  which  had  been  intended 
to  bring  about  the  industrial  millennium,  the  Compulsory 
Arbitration  Act,  continued  to  produce  much  friction  between 
employers  and  employed,  even  though  trade  was  prosperous 
and  therefore  there  were  no  strikes.  As  long  as  the  decisions 
of  the  court  were  favourable  to  the  men,  the  trades  were 
friendly  to  the  Act,  but  whenever  the  judicial  arbitrators 
declined  to  raise  wages  when  appealed  to  to  do  so,  the  men 
held  indignation  meetings  and  protested.  As  for  the  employers 
they  have  been  able  to  submit  with  little  demur  to  the  decisions 
of  the  court  because  tbe  times  have  been  favourable  and  trade 
flourishing.  The  Premier  himself,  it  should  be  noted,  had 
occasion  to  warn  the  Labour  party  against  "  working  the  Act 
to  death."  A  Ministerial  organ,  the  New  Zealand  Times,  has 
admitted  that  the  Act  has  failed  to  lessen  the  forces  of  industrial 
antagonism  ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  much  in  the  action  of 
both  employers  and  employed  during  the  year  to  refute  the 
notion  that  Compulsory  Arbitration,  even  after  amendment,  has 
solved  the  labour  problem. 

Mr.  Seddon  returned  to  the  Colony  in  October,  and  received 
the  same  ovation  as  at  his  departure,  creating  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm by  his  recital  of  his  triumphs  in  London  and  his 
declaration  that  never,  in  any  circumstances,  would  he  desert 
New  Zealand. 

Fiji.— The  one  item  in  the  history  of  the  year  is  the  raising 
of  a  sum  of  1,600/.  among  the  natives  for  a  monument  to  Queen 
Victoria.  The  agitation  aroused  by  the  announcement  of  a 
project  of  annexation  to  New  Zealand  has  died  away.  There 
is  no  genuine  native  feeling  either  for  or  against  the  amalgama- 
tion with  New  Zealand,  though  such  a  scheme  is  viewed  with  a 
certain  favour  by  the  white  settlers  from  Australia. 


III.  POLYNESIA. 
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CHRONICLE  OF  EVENTS 


IN  1902. 


JANUARY. 

L  Issue  of  an  authorised  edition  of  Lord  Rosebery's  Chesterfield 
speech  with  a  prefatory  note  in  which  the  author  appealed  for  "  spade- 
work  w  on  behalf  of  the  policy  expounded  in  that  utterance,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  have  met  with  much  general  approval. 

—  Round  Table  Conference  at  Fulham  Palace  on  Confession  and 
Absolution  continued  and  concluded. 

—  Rioting  at  Bethesda,  the  men  employed  at  the  Penrhyn  slate 
quarries  being  attacked  by  large  crowds  of  strikers.  Hussars  sum- 
moned from  Bangor. 

3.  Announced  that  an  anonymous  philanthropist,  who  shortly  after- 
wards was  revealed  as  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  had  placed  200,000i.  at  the 
disposal  of  the  King,  who  had  decided  that  the  sum  should  be  applied 
to  the  erection  of  a  sanatorium  for  the  open-air  treatment  of  tuber- 
culous patients  in  England. 

—  The  Marquis  Ito  (ex-Premier  of  Japan)  entertained  at  luncheon, 
with  a  distinguished  company,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  J.  C.  Dimsdale^ 
M.P.)  at  the  Mansion  House. 

—  Protracted  Ministerial  crisis  at  Sofia  ended  by  formation  of  a 
Cabinet  under  M.  Daneff,  entirely  composed  of  members  of  the  Zan- 
koffist  or  Russophil  party.  The  Sobranye,  having  refused  a  Ministerial 
demand  for  two  months'  supplies,  was  immediately  dissolved. 

4.  Publication  in  The  Times  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  poem,  "The 
Islanders,"  severely  satirising  the  British  people  for  their  excessive  de- 
votion to  field  sports  and  other  pleasures,  and  their  unwillingness  to 
face  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  national  security. 

—  Under  Rugby  Union  rules  the  Devon  football  fifteen  defeated 
the  Rest  of  England  by  one  goal  and  two  tries  to  nothing. 

5.  About  2.30  a.m.  an  explosion,  due  to  fusion  of  electric  lighting 
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wires,  occurred  (following  on  several  on  the  previous  afternoon  in  the 
same  quarter)  in  a  conduit-box  on  Ludgate  Hill,  with  the  result  that 
for  the  rest  of  the  night  Newgate  Street,  Smithfield,  Ludgate  Hill  and 
the  neighbourhood  were  in  total  darkness. 

7.  The  Chinese  Court  returned  to  Pekin,  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press-Dowager being  attended  by  1,000  noblemen,  and  passing  for  four 
miles  between  double  lines  of  kneeling  soldiers. 

8.  In  the  Reichstag  Count  von  Biilow  (the  Imperial  Chancellor)  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  the  disapproval  caused  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
allusion  to  the  German  Army  in  the  war  of  1870,  but  said,  quoting 
words  from  Frederick  the  Great :  "  Let  the  man  alone,  and  don't  excite 
yourselves,  he  is  biting  at  granite."  This  speech  was  generally  applauded 
by  the  German  Press. 

—  At  a  convention  of  the  United  Irish  League  in  Dublin,  Mr.  J. 
Redmond,  M.P.,  who  presided,  said  that  the  League  had  1,230  branches 
throughout  Ireland  in  active  work. 

—  The  jury  at  the  inquest  on  the  victims  of  the  Liverpool  Overhead 
Railway  disaster  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Death  from  accidental  suffoca- 
tion," adding  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  oversight  had 
been  committed  in  the  storing  of  sleepers  in  a  dangerous  position. 

10.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Court  of  the  Victoria  University  a 
resolution  was  carried  favouring  the  constitution  of  the  three  colleges 
of  the  university  at  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Leeds  into  three  separate 
universities,  leaving  open  the  question  whether  that  at  Leeds  should 
not  be  a  federal  one  including  colleges  in  other  towns. 

11.  Speaking  at  Birmingham,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  he  neither  with- 
drew nor  qualified  anything  he  had  said.  He  did  not  want  to  give 
lessons  to  a  foreign  Minister,  nor  would  he  accept  any  at  his  hands. 

—  Speaking  at  Belfast,  Mr.  Wyndham  (Irish  Secretary)  said  that 
the  Unionist  Government  would  never  introduce  the  element  of  com- 
pulsion into  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land. 

—  Under  Rugby  Union  football  rules  Wales  beat  England  at  Black- 
heath  by  a  penalty  goal  and  two  tries  to  a  placed  goal  and  one  try. 

14.  Published  in  London  Gazette  a  petition,  influentially  signed,  to 
the  King  for  the  incorporation  of  a  new  "British  Academy  for  the 
Promotion  of  Historical,  Philosophical  and  Philological  Studies.** 
Petition  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

—  On  the  motion  of  the  Premier  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
(Mr.  Barton),  seconded  by  Mr.  Reid,  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  the 
Federal  House  of  Representatives  at  Melbourne  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  expressing  its  "  indignation  at  the  baseless  charges  made 
abroad  against  the  honour  of  the  people  and  the  humanity  and  valour 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire." 

16.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  opened  Parliament  in 
person.  In  opening  the  debate  on  the  address  Sir  H.  Campbell -Banner- 
man  intimated  that  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  in  regard  to  Ireland 
was  unchanged. 
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16.  Reinforcing  drafts  of  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream  and  Scots 
Guards,  with  other  details,  to  the  number  of  40  officers  and  nearly 
2,000  men  embarked  at  Southampton  for  South  Africa. 

17.  A  distinguished  party,  including  Princess  Louise,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  met  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
at  Westminster  Abbey  to  bid  farewell  to  fifty  women  teachers  about 
to  start  to  take  up  educational  work  in  South  Africa. 

18.  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court  Dr.  Frederick  Edward  Traugott 
Krause,  a  Boer  prisoner  of  war,  on  parole,  who  had  joined  the  English 
bar,  was  found  guilty  of  having  attempted,  by  letters  written  from 
London,  to  solicit  Cornelius  Broeksma  to  murder  Mr.  John  Douglas 
Forster,  in  the  Transvaal,  and  was  sentenced  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
to  two  years'  imprisonment. 

20.  A  spinning  mill  at  Belfast  collapsed  while  in  full  operation. 
Twelve  women  and  girls  were  killed  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
injured. 

22.  The  first  anniversary  of  the  Accession  of  King  Edward  VII. 
celebrated  by  services  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
also  generally  in  the  country  by  services,  the  firing  of  Royal  salutes, 
church  bell-ringing,  etc.  Very  generally  also  memorial  services  were 
held  with  reference  to  Queen  Victoria  and  various  evidences  afforded 
of  public  veneration  for  her  memory. 

—  The  confirmation  of  Canon  Charles  Gore  as  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester took  place  in  the  Church  House,  Westminster.  Mr.  Kensit  and 
other  persons,  including  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Association, 
lodged  objections,  but  the  Vicar-General  (Mr.  Cripps,  K.C.,  M.P.)  ruled 
that  as  they  related  to  doctrine  they  could  not  be  considered  by  the 
Court,  and  he  therefore  refused  to  hear  the  opposers. 

23.  The  third  test  cricket  match  between  Mr.  McLaren's  English 
eleven  and  an  Australian  eleven  ended  in  a  victory  for  Australia 
by  four  wickets.  Scores:  England,  first  innings,  388;  second,  247. 
Australia,  first  innings,  321 ;  second  (for  6  wickets),  315.  (At  Adelaide.) 

—  The  Bank  rate  lowered  from  4  to  3$  per  cent.,  the  reserve  being 
24,699,000/.,  and  proportion  to  liabilities  49|  per  cent. 

24.  Polling  at  the  bye-election  for  Hampstead,  vacant  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  E.  Brodie  Hoaro  (C),  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  T. 
Milvtiin,  K.C.  (C),  by  3,843  votes  against  2,118  for  Mr.  G.  F.  Rowe  (L.)- 
majority,  1,725.  At  the  two  last  general  elections  Mr.  Hoare  had  been 
returned  unopposed,  and  in  1892  by  a  majority  of  1,609. 

—  In  the  King's  Bench  Division  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  granted  a  rule  nisi  for  a  mandamus  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  hear  and  consider  certain  objections  which  his  Vicar- 
General  had  refused  to  hear  or  consider  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
firmation of  Canon  Gore  as  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  the  22nd  inst. 

25.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  cordially  welcomed  on  arriving  at  the 
railway  station  at  Berlin  by  the  German  Emperor  and  Princes  staying 
in  the  German  capital. 
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17-  At  Marj'r.orough  Street  Mr.  H.  Ge&Je.  fishmonger,  wi?  fined  forty 
shillings  and  ««s  under  tbe  Ac!  of  1900  for  tbe  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Wild  Animal?  in  Captivity  for  permitting  unnecessary  saflering  to 
700  Prussian  carp,  many  of  which  had  died  in  a  glass  tank  in  his  shop, 
from  asphyxiaiion  through  insufficient  supply  of  crater. 

—  Labour  riots  at  Barcelona,  in  which  several  persons  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Stat*  of  siege  dec  lared,  Some  80.000  men  were  said  t  ^ 
be  out  of  work,  and  all  business  suspended, 

18.  The  fourth  -Mest*"  match  was  won  by  seven  wicket?  by  an 
Australian  learn  at  Sydney  against  Mr.  McLaren  ?  English  eleven. 

19.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannermaiu  at  Leicester,  condemned  the 
*  clean-slate  "  policy. 

30.  Letter  published  from  Lord  Rosebery  accepting  his  u definite 
separation  ~  from  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman- 

2L  The  golden  wedding  of  the  Archduke  Renter  and  Archduchess 
Marie  was  celebrated  at  Vienna  with  great  pomp. 

22.  A  picture,  "Cattle  and  Sheep.  ^  by  C.  Troy  on  was  sold  at  Christie's 
for  7.000  guineas. 

23.  Dr.  Gore's  consecration  a*  Bishop  took  place  in  Jjunbetb  Palace 
CbapeL 

—  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  arrived  at  New  York  and  was  received 
with  much  cordiality. 

25.  Dr.  Gore  was  enthroned  as  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

—  The  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Victor  Hugo's  birth  began  in 


27.  In  the  final  contest  for  the  Amateur  Championship  at  billiards 
Mr.  A_  W.  Good  defeated  Mr.  S.  S.  Christey.  the  holder,  by  311  points  in 
a  match  of  2.000  up, 

28.  The  Waterloo  Cup  won  at  the  Aitcar  Coursing  Meeting  by  Mr.  G. 
F.  Faweett's  greyhound.  Famdon  Kerry. 


1.  Announced  that  the  final  revised  census  returns  show  the  popu- 
lation of  India  to  be  294,26^701. 

3.  The  London  Water  Bill  was  read  a  second  lime. 

4.  The  fifth  '-lest"  match  UM««vn  Kngland  and  Australia  at  Mel- 
bourne ended  with  victory  lor  the  Australians-  by  thirty-two  runs, 

—  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  Kr.uihi  of  the  Garter  and 
tbe  Marquis  of  Waterford  Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 

—  Lord  Avebury  addressed  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Chamters  of  Commeiw,  ivviowmc  the  British  trade  of  the  past  year. 

5.  The  Prince  and  Primvss  of  Wales  travelled  from  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort's  seat  (Badminton  .  where  they  bad  been  staying  two  days,  to 
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Avon  mouth  through  Bristol.  At  Avonmouth  the  Prince  cut  the  first 
sod  of  the  new  dock  and  was  present  at  a  luncheon,  after  which  he 
spoke,  wishing  prosperity  to  the  port  of  Bristol. 

5.  The  Boer  delegates  were  received  as  private  citizens  by  President 
Roosevelt,  who  heard  their  statement  but  said  that  the  United  States 
could  not  and  would  not  interfere  in  the  struggle  in  South  Africa. 

6.  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips'  tragedy  "Paolo  and  Francesca"  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  George  Alexander  at  St.  James's  Theatre  and  was  very 
favourably  received. 

—  The  Postmaster  General  received  a  deputation  to  urge  the  in- 
crease of  underground  telegraphic  communication  with  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland  in  view  of  the  frequent  interruptions  caused  by 
gales.  He  expressed  sympathy  with  the  difficulty,  but  said  that  at 
present  the  cost  of  laying  such  wires,  which  would  be  700,0007.,  made 
it  impossible  to  consider  the  scheme. 

—  The  Belgian -American  liner  Waesland  sunk  in  collision  with  the 
Houston  liner  Harmonides  off  the  Anglesey  coast.  The  crew  were  saved. 

7.  The  King  and  Queen  left  London  for  Dartmouth,  where  the  King 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Britannia  Naval  College. 

8.  The  King  and  Queen  proceeded  to  Devonport,  where  the  Queen 
launched  the  new  battleship  Queen. 

11.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  left  America  for  Germany. 

12.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited  Manchester  from 
Knowsley  and  opened  Whitworth  Hall,  presented  to  Owens  College  by 
the  late  Dr.  Christie. 

14.  The  South  Island  section  of  the  ninth  New  Zealand  contingent 
left  New  Zealand  for  the  Cape,  being  accorded  an  enthusiastic  greeting 
on  their  departure. 

15.  Mr.  John  Redmond,  M.P.,  speaking  at  St.  Patrick's  Day  cele- 
bration at  Bolton,  said  that  the  great  problem  before  England  was  to 
keep  the  population  in  Ireland,  and  this  the  policy  of  the  present 
Government  failed  to  do. 

—  Under  Association  rules  an  International  Match  between  Wales 
and  Scotland  was  played  at  Greenock  and  won  by  Scotland  by  five 
goals  to  one. 

17.  St.  Patrick's  Day  was  celebrated  by  a  special  parade  of  the  Irish 
Guards,  at  which  each  man  was  presented  with  a  bunch  of  shamrock 
provided  by  the  Queen. 

—  The  Admiralty  announced  the  final  abandonment,  after  long 
search,  of  all  hope  of  H.M.S.  Condor  being  still  afloat. 

19.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited  Bushy-Park,  Tedding- 
ton,  where  the  Prince  opened  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  which 
has  been  erected  partly  by  subscription  and  partly  at  the  cost  of  the 
nation. 

—  Mr.  Asquith  spoke  at  a  meeting  in  furtherance  of  a  scheme  for 
promoting  the  emigration  of  women  to  South  Africa,  and  pointed  out 
the  openings  which  exiBt  there  for  women's  work. 
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20.  A  copy  of  "The  Ryal  Book,  or  Book  for  a  King,"  printed  by 
Caxton.  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  for  2.225/. 

21.  The  Inter-University  Sports  took  place  at  the  Queen's  Club, 
West  Kensington,  and  resulted  in  favour  of  Oxford  by  five  events — 
throwing  the  hammer,  one  mile,  putting  the  weight,  120  yards  hurdles, 
and  long  jump — to  four. 

22.  The  University  Boat  Race  was  won  easily  by  Cambridge  by  five 
lengths. 

—  Under  Association  Football  rules  England  beat  Ireland  by  one 
goal  to  nothing. 

25.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited  Chatham  for  the 
launching  of  the  new  battleship.  Prince  of  Wait*. 

—  In  the  place  of  Viscount  Milton  U.  .  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
Earldom  of  Fitzwilliam,  Mr.  E.  A.  Brotherton  U.  was  returned  for 
Wakefield  by  2,960  votes  against  1.979  for  Mr.  P.  Snowden  (Labour). 

26.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  died  at  his  residence  near  Cape  Town  after 
some  weeks'  illness. 

29.  About  15,000  persons  visited  Groote  Schuur,  near  Cape  Town,  and 
passed  through  the  room  where  Mr.  Rhodes's  body  was  lying, 

30.  A  railway  accident  occurred  near  Barberton,  South  Africa,  in 
which  thirty-nine  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  were  killed  and 
forty-five  injured. 


APRIL. 

3.  The  ceremonies  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  funeral  began  with  a  service  in 
Cape  Town  Cathedral,  conducted  by  the  Archbishop,  after  which  the 
coffin  was  placed  in  the  train  which  was  to  convey  it  to  the  grave  in  the 
Matoppo  Hills  chosen  by  Mr.  Rhodes. 

5,  Mr.  Rhodes's  will  was  published,  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  numerous  scholarships  at  Oxford,  mostly  of  the  value  of  300/.  a 
year,  to  be  used  by  citizens  of  British  Colonies,  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  and  leaving  his  house  and  property  in  South  Africa  to  the 
use  of  the  Government. 

—  Euston  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  fire. 

  Under  Association  rules  an  International  Football  Match  between 

England  and  Scotland  was  played  at  Glasgow,  resulting  in  a  draw  of  one 
goal  all.  During  tin*  game  a  stand  gave  way  and  over  300  persons  were 
injured. 

The  Manchurian  Co  A     gp  between  Kn-u   an. I  rhina  was 
signed  at  Pekin. 

An  Underground  r^fl|  ■pipany  of  London  was 

register.-,!  with  a  capi         J  (jf>  the  District  Railway 
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Paul's  Cathedral,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  King 
and  Queen  and  an  enormous  number  of  persons,  many  thousands  being 
unable  to  gain  admittance. 

10.  A  scheme  for  organised  research  into  the  origin  and  treatment 
of  cancer  adopted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  approved  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  A  fund  of  100,000/.  is  to 
be  raised,  for  equipping  and  maintaining  laboratories  devoted  to  cancer 
research,  and  to  assist  the  research  in  existing  hospitals. 

14.  The  Budget  was  introduced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
with  increase  in  the  income  tax,  stamp  duty  on  cheques  doubled,  and 
import  duty  on  corn  imposed. 

15.  An  explosion  occurred,  through  the  misfire  of  one  of  the  barbette 
guns  on  board  the  battleship  Afar*,  killing  two  officers  and  nine  men, 
and  wounding  seven  others. 

—  M.  Sipiaguine,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  assassinated  at  St. 
Petersburg  by  one  of  the  Kieff  students  who  were  expelled  last  year. 

16.  A  proclamation  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  enforcing  certain 
provisions  of  the  Crimes  Act  in  several  districts  of  Ireland. 

17.  The  full  text  of  the  despatches  from  Sir  R.  Buller  and  Lord 
Roberts  relating  to  the  action  at  Spion  Kop  was  published. 

—  Issue  of  32,000,000/.  in  Two  and  three-quarters  per  cent.  Consols 
at  934. 

19.  The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London  held  their  annual 
banquet.  M.  Paul  Cambon  presided  and  spoke,  emphasising  the  im- 
portance of  commercial  relations  between  England  and  France. 

21.  The  King  received  the  Crown  Prince  of  Siam  and  conferred  on 
him  the  insignia  of  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Victorian  Order  on  his 
attaining  his  majority. 

23.  The  Princess  of  Wales  visited  the  East  End  of  London,  receiving  a 
most  cordial  welcome  from  large  crowds. 

—  Mr.  Balfour  distributed  prizes  and  scholarships  to  successful 
candidates  in  the  commercial  examinations  founded  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  urged  the  necessity  for  combining  practical 
training  with  broad  culture. 

24.  The  Australian  Commonwealth  has  decided  to  admit  letters  from 
any  part  of  the  British  Empire  with  a  penny  stamp. 

26.  Grave  discontent  reported  from  several  provinces  in  Russia 
owing  to  famine  and  administrative  oppression,  also  general  resistance 
to  the  new  military  law  in  Finland. 

28.  The  result  of  the  general  election  in  France  was  announced, 
giving  the  Ministry  a  clear  majority  of  100  votes. 

29.  The  agreement  restoring  to  China  the  Pekin-Tien-tsin-Shan-hai- 
kwan  Railway  was  signed  in  Pekin  by  Sir  E.  Satow,  Yuan  Shih-kai  and 
Hu  Yu-fen. 

30.  The  two  days'  sale  at  Christie's  of  Mr.  Dunn-Gardner's  collection 
of  silver  and  silver-gilt  was  finished.  The  total  of  287  lots  realised 
39,020/. 
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30.  Prince**  Radziwill  was  sentenced  at  Cape  Town  to  two  years' 
•intention  in  a  House  of  Correction  for  having  forged  promissory  notes 
in  Mr.  Rhodes'*  name. 

—  The  Two  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes,  at  Newmarket,  won  by  Mr. 

R.  S.  Sievier's  Sceptre,  8  st.  9  lb.  H.  Randall  .    Fourteen  ran. 

MAY. 

2.  The  final  round  in  the  Amateur  Golf  Championship  at  Hoylake 
won  by  Mr.  C.  Hutchings  Royal  Liverpool  by  one  hole  from  Mr.  9.  H. 
Fry  Mid-Surrey  . 

3.  The  Royal  Academy  Banquet  was  held.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
spoke,  dwelling  on  hi*  impressions  of  art  in  the  Colonies.  Lord  Sel- 
borne.  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Sir  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace  and  others  also 
spoke. 

5.  A  letter  from  Sir  H.  Fowler  was  published,  setting  forth  his 
views  on  the  Irish  question,  in  which  he  declared  for  Lord  Rosebery's 
Irish  policy. 

7.  The  annual  demonstration  of  the  Primrose  League  was  held  in 
the  Albert  Hall.  Lord  Salisbury  presided,  and  spoke  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  in  South  Africa  and  the  contrast  in  Egyptian  and  Irish 
matters  since  the  foundation  of  the  League  seventeen  years  ago. 

8.  News  was  received  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  town  of  St. 
Pierre,  in  Martinique,  and  its  shipping,  by  the  eruption  of  the  volcano 
Mont  Pelee. 

9.  At  Bangor  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  installed  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music 

10.  At  Bury  Lancashire,  for  the  Parliamentary  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  Kenyon  C.  .  Mr.  G.  Toulmin  L.  was 
returned  by  4.213  votes  against  3,799  given  for  Mr.  H.  Lawson  VL\; — 
majority.  414.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  Liberal  had  been  returned 
for  Bury  since  1886.  when  Sir  H.  now  Lord  James  was  elected  as  a 
Liberal  Unionist  without  opposition.  In  1900  Mr.  J.  Kenyon  had  a 
majority  of  849  ovvr  Mr.  Toulmin. 

13.  The  sale  at  Christie's  of  the  Gibson-Carmichael  collection  of 
pictures,  enamels,  furniture,  carving,  etc.,  was  finished,  49.273A  being 
realised  for  272  lots. 

14.  Lord  Rosebery  presided  at  the  Presentation  Day  of  the  London 
University,  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  preceding  Chancellors. 

17.  The  enthronement  of  King  Alfonso  XIII.  took  place  with  much 
ceremony  at  Madrid.  Don  Carlos  issued  a  protest  against  King 
Alfonso's  accession,  declaring  his  own  right  to  the  throne. 

—  A  match  for  the  Amateur  Tennis  Championship  was  played,  re- 
sulting in  victor)-  for  the  holder.  Mr.  E.  H.  Miles. 

19.  A  b~  -ane  visited  Sind.  the  most  destruciive  ever  experienced 
there.    "  -way  forty  miles  of  the  Sind  Railway  and  destroyed 

man1  stock. 
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20.  President  Loubet  arrived  at  Kronstadt  and  was  most  cordially 
received  by  the  Tsar. 

—  Further  volcanic  eruptions  were  reported  from  Martinique  and 
other  West  Indian  islands.  The  Mansion  House  Fund  for  the  relief  of 
distress  in  St.  Vincent  amounted  to  28,000/. 

21.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  reported  to  have  resigned  the  Premiership 
of  the  French  Cabinet,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  The  formal 
tender  of  resignation  did  not  take  place  till  June  3. 

22.  The  King,  with  the  Queen  and  Princess  Victoria,  opened  the 
Royal  Military  Tournament  at  Islington  and  watched  the  performance. 
All  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  various  departments  were  presented  to 
the  King. 

—  The  Lord  Mayor  opened  the  new  operating  department  of  the 
London  Hospital,  which  has  been  built  at  the  coBt  of  13,000/.,  provided 
by  an  anonymous  donor. 

23.  President  Loubet  left  Russia,  carrying  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Tsar  for  the  prosperity  of  France. 

24.  Lord  Pauncefote,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  died 
at  Washington.  President  Roosevelt  and  other  leading  Americans  and 
the  American  Press  expressed  great  regret. 

28.  A  service  in  memory  of  Lord  Pauncefote  was  held  at  Washing- 
ton and  was  attended  by  the  Ambassadors  of  other  countries,  the 
President  and  members  of  the  United  States  Cabinet  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons. 

30.  The  King  presented  colours  to  the  Irish  Guards  on  the  Horse 
Guards  Parade  at  the  usual  birthday  ceremony  of  trooping  the  colours. 
The  colours  were  consecrated  and  saluted  by  the  troops. 

31.  At  Birmingham  the  first  test  Cricket  Match  of  the  English 
season  between  English  and  Australian  teams  ended  in  a  draw.  Play 
much  interrupted  by  rain. 

JUNE. 

1.  The  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  South  Africa  was  received 
in  London,  and  was  made  public  by  the  posting  of  Lord  Kitchener's 
message  at  the  War  Office  and  Mansion  House  about  5  p.m.  There 
were  demonstrations  of  public  rejoicing  in  the  streets  up  to  a  late 
hour. 

2.  Peace  rejoicings  were  general  throughout  Great  Britain  and  all 
over  the  Empire.  The  terms  agreed  to  were  announced  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses  ex- 
pressed their  congratulations. 

4.  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  the 
Commons  brought  up  a  message  from  the  King  asking  for  a  vote  of 
50,000/.  to  Lord  Kitchener. 

—  The  race  for  the  Derby  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Gubbins's  Ard  Patrick 
9  st.  (J.  H.  Martin).  The  favourite,  Mr.  Sievior's  Sceptre,  came  in 
fourth.    Eighteen  ran. 
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5.  It  was  announced  in  Paris  that  M.  Combes  ha?  accepted  the  task 
of  forming  a  new  Ministry. 

—  In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Army  were 
proposed  and  passed.  Mr.  W.  Redmond  and  other  Irish  members  made 
violent  demonstrations  in  opposition. 

—  The  open  Golf  Championship  was  won  by  A.  Herd,  the  Hudders- 
field  professional,  with  an  aggregate  score  of  307. 

6.  Mr.  Chamberlain  opened  the  Colonial  Troops  Club  in  Dover 
Street,  for  the  convenience  of  colonial  non-commissioned  officers  and 
troopers  who  will  be  in  London  for  the  Coronation.  Major-General 
Eaton  presided  and  said  that  the  forming  of  the  club  was  entirely  due 
to  Miss  Brooke  Hunt. 

—  The  rare  for  the  Oaks  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Sievier's  Sceptre 
(H.  Randall).    Fourteen  ran. 

8.  The  King  and  Queen  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
attended  the  Thanksgiving  Service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  for  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  There  was  an  enormous  crowd  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Cathedral. 

9.  A  disastrous  fire  occurred  on  the  premises  of  the  General  Electric 
Lighting  Company  in  Queen  Victoria  Stroet,  by  which  nine  lives,  all  of 
young  girls  employed  on  the  premises,  were  lost.  The  lack  of  proper 
apparatus  for  the  Fire  Brigade  was  much  criticised. 

10.  The  Bishop  of  London  announced  the  wish  of  the  Queen  to  give 
medals  and  a  tea  to  10,000  maids-of-all-work  in  London  in  celebration 
of  the  Coronation. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  Old  Etonians  it  was  resolved  that  the  memorial 
to  Etonians  who  have  fallen  in  the  war  should  take  the  shape  of  a 
library  and  hall  at  Eton,  with  a  record  of  names  in  the  college  chapel 
and  a  memorial  monument. 

13.  The  King  received  at  Buckingham  Palace  addresses  of  loyalty 
and  congratulation  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  London  and  the  London  County  Council. 

—  Lieutenant-Colonel  Denison,  president  of  the  British  Empire 
League  in  Canada,  addressed  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
"the  Food  Supply  and  Defence  of  the  Empire." 

p 

14.  The  King  and  Queen  went  from  Waterloo  to  Aldershot,  and  in 
the  evening  wore  present  at  a  torchlight  tattoo  on  the  recreation  ground 
at  the  cump. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  reviewed  1*2,000  lads  of  the  Boys'  Brigades  on 
the  Horse  Guards'  Parade. 

—  At  Christie's  a  full-length  portrait  by  Romney  of  Miss  Sarah 
Rodhard,  afterwards  wife  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  fetched  10,500  guineas, 

15.  The  King  was  confined  to  his  room,  as  was  reported,  by  an 
attack  of  lumbago,  following  on  a  chill. 

10.  The  King— said  to  be  better— travelled  from  Aldershot  to 
Windsor  by  road,  and  the  Queen,  in  his  place,  reviewed  some  31,000 
troops  at  Aldershot. 
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16.  At  the  annual  dinner  of  King's  College,  London,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  presiding,  announced  that  the  Council  had  decided  to  abolish 
all  religious  tests  for  posts  connected  with  the  college,  except  in  the 
ca.se  of  professorships  or  lectureships  in  the  faculty  of  divinity. 

—  Lord  James  of  Hereford,  as  general  chairman  of  the  Coal  Con- 
ciliation Board,  declared  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  miners*  wages, 
from  the  first  making-up  day  in  July. 

17.  At  a  banquet  given  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  the  Maharajah 
Sindhia,  of  Gwalior,  said  that  he  and  other  Indian  Prinees  present  had 
come  to  England  to  testify  to  their  undying  loyalty  to  his  Majesty  the 
King-Emperor. 

—  Lord  Kitchener  addressed  a  telegram  to  Generals  Botha,  Delarey 
and  De  Wet,  highly  complimenting  them  on  their  unflagging  energy 
and  unfailing  tact  in  promoting  the  loyal  fulfilment  by  the  burghers 
of  the  agreement  to  surrender. 

18.  A  deputation  from  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  waited 
upon  Mr.  G.  Balfour,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  urged  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject  of  electrical  in- 
dustrial development. 

19.  The  Ascot  Gold  Cup  won  by  the  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
William  the  Third,  4  yrs.,  9  st.  (M.  Cannon).    Eleven  ran. 

21.  It  was  stated  by  the  King's  private  secretary  to-day  that  there 
was  "not  a  word  of  truth"  in  certain  alarming  reports  which  had  been 
current  as  to  the  health  of  his  Majesty,  who  received  this  afternoon 
Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  I.  Hamilton,  bringing  the  peace  despatches  from 
Lord  Kitchener. 

—  Lord  Milner  assumed  office  as  Governor  of  the  Transvaal. 

23.  The  King  and  Queen  travelled  from  Windsor  to  London.  They 
drove  in  an  open  carriage  to  Buckingham  Palace  and  were  received  with 
much  enthusiasm. 

—  A  great  number  of  Royal  and  other  distinguished  guests  for  the 
Coronation  arrived  in  London. 

—  Prince  Komatsu  of  Japan  was  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at 
a  dtjeuner  at  the  Mansion  House. 

24.  Great  consternation  was  created  by  the  announcement  that  the 
King  was  suffering  from  severe  illness  which  made  a  surgical  operation 
immediately  necessary,  and  that  the  Coronation  was  therefore  in- 
definitely postponed.  It  was  stated  later  that  the  operation  had  been 
successfully  performed,  and  the  King's  condition  was  satisfactory. 

25.  Great  crowds  gathered  all  day  round  Buckingham  Palace  waiting 
for  the  bulletins  which  were  posted  on  the  gates  and  which  continued 
to  report  good  progress  through  the  day. 

—  Many  of  the  Royal  guests  left  London. 

—  Lord  Milner  arrived  at  Bloemfontein  and  was  sworn  in  as 
Governor  of  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

—  A  long  list  of  Coronation  Honours  was  announced. 
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25.  Intercessory  services  on  behalf  of  the  King  were  held  in  many 
churches.  That  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  attended  by  several 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  and  by  representatives  of  foreign 
countries,  India  and  the  Colonies. 

26.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  entertained  at  Marlborough 
House  1,300  children  from  various  London  institutions. 

—  Some  rioting  at  Watford  on  the  part  of  a  mob  of  roughs,  to  ex- 
press disapproval  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Coronation  festivities. 

28.  The  bulletin  issued  at  10.30  a.m.  pronounced  the  King  to  be  out 
of  immediate  danger. 

30.  Coronation  bonfires  were  lighted  in  several  parts  of  the  country 
in  response  to  a  signal  discharged  from  the  Great  Wheel  at  Earl's 
Court. 

—  The  Conference  of  Colonial  Premiers  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  be- 
gan at  the  Colonial  Office. 

—  The  Indian  Princes  and  Colonial  and  Indian  troops  visited  the 
fleet  at  Spithead. 

—  At  Wimbledon  Mr.  H.  L.  Doherty  defeated  the  holder,  Mr.  A. 
W.  Gore,  of  the  Lawn  Tennis  Gentlemen's  Singles  Championship  by 
three  sets  to  one. 


1.  The  Prince  of  Wales  reviewed  the  Colonial  troops  now  in  London 
on  the  Horse  Guards'  Parade  in  presence  of  the  Queen  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Koyal  Family,  the  foreign  Princes  still  in  England  and  an 
enormous  crowd  of  spectators. 

2.  The  Prince  of  Wales  held  a  review  on  the  Horse  Guards'  Parade 
of  the  contingents  of  Indian  troops  now  in  London  in  presence  of  the 
Queen  and  several  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  troops  repre- 
sented all  arms  of  the  Imperial  Army  in  India.  The  King  desired  it 
to  l>e  made  known  to  his  soldiers  from  the  Colonies  and  India  that  he 
had  heard  with  pleasure  from  his  sick-room  the  expressions  of  the 
welcome  of  his  people  to  their  loyal  comrades. 

4.  A  brilliant  ceremony  took  place  at  the  India  Office  in  the  re- 
ception given  to  the  Indian  Princes  who  came  to  London  for  the  Corona- 
tion. The  Prince  of  Wales,  representing  the  King,  received  the  homage 
of  the  Indian  Princes. 

In  the  TcnniM  Singles  Match  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Mr.  Ituerlcln  (Cambridge)  easily  beat  Mr.  Hoare  (Oxford). 

A.  The  KIiik'*  dinner  to  500,000  of  the  poor  of  London  was  given  at 

different  uivh,    Members  of  the  Royal  Family  visited  most  of  the 

dinners. 

The  third  tent  match  between  England  and  Australia  played  at 
Sheffield  ended  in  a  victory  for  Australia  by  143  runs. 

The  IfnlveiHliy  match  ended  in  a  victory  for  Cambridge  by  five 
wickets.  Score:  Oxford,  hrnt  innings,  200 ;  second,  251.  Cambridge, 
first  inning*,  Irtn  ;  x.vond  ^  wickets),  274. 
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7.  Five  hundred  maidsof-all-work  were  entertained  at  tea  at  the 
Queen's  expense. 

—  Mr.  Chamberlain  inspected  representatives  of  the  West  African 
Frontier  Force.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  thrown  out  of  a  hansom  cab 
and  received  a  severe  wound  on  the  head. 

8.  Further  parties  making  up  750  maids-of-all-work  were  enter- 
tained as  the  Queen's  guests. 

9.  The  following  list  issued  by  the  Treasury  of  pensions,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  1,200/.  per  annum,  granted  during  the  year  ended 
March  31  last  under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  List  Act,  1901 

Miss  Emma  Brierly. — In  consideration  of  the  merits  of  her  father,  the  late 
Sir  Oswald  Brierly,  marine  painter  to  her  late  Majesty,  and  of  her  in- 
adequate means  of  support,  50/. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cole. — In  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  her  late 
husband,  Police  Sergeant  William  Cole,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dynamite 
explosion  in  Westminster  Hall  in  the  year  1886,  80/. 

Mr.  Henry  Austin  Dobson.— In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  literary 
attainments,  and  of  his  eminence  as  a  poet,  250/. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hunt. — In  consideration  of  his  theological  writings  and 
of  his  straitened  circumstances,  100/. 

Mrs.  Emma  Rose  Mackenzie. — In  consideration  of  the  writings  of  her  late 
husband,  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  historian  of  the  Highland 
Clans,  and  of  her  inadequate  means  of  support,  50/. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reid. — In  consideration  of  the  literary  merits  of  her  late 
husband,  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  the  novelist,  and  of  her  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, 50/. 

Mrs.  Mary  Crawford  Prase r. — In  consideration  of  her  literary  merits  and  of 
the  public  services  of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  as  her  late 
Britannic  Majesty's  Minister  in  Japan,  100/. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Hudson.— In  recognition  of  the  originality  of  his  writings 
on  natural  history,  150/. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Kerr,  P.R.S.— In  recognition  of  his  valuable  discoveries 
in  physical  science,  100/. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Mercy  Pinwell. — In  consideration  of  the  artistic  merits  of  her 
late  husband,  Mr.  George  Henry  Pinwell,  and  of  her  straitened  circum- 
stances, 75/. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  Jessopp. — In  recognition  of  his  services  to  archaeology 

and  literature,  100/. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Catherine  Jones. — In  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  her 

late  husband,  Principal  John  Viriamu  Jones,  to  the  cause  of  higher 

education  in  Wales,  75/. 
Mr.  Henry  Ling  Roth. — In  consideration  of  his  services  to  anthropology,  and 

of  his  inadequate  means  of  support,  70/. 

10.  At  Henley  Regatta,  for  the  Grand  Challenge  and  Stewards* 
Challenge  Cups.  Third  Trinity,  Cambridge,  defeated  Leander;  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  beat  Eton  for  the  Ladies'  Challenge  Plate ;  and 
Mr.  F.  8.  Kelly  defeated  Mr.  R.  Etherington-Smith  for  the  Diamond 
Challenge  Sculls. 

—  A  fresh  terrible  eruption  was  reported  from  Fort  de  France, 
Martinique. 

11.  Lord  Salisbury  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  at  which  he 
tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted.  The  King  subsequently 
communicated  with  Mr.  Balfour. 

—  It  was  announced  that  the  late  Lord  Cheylesmore  had  bequeathed 
the  whole  of  his  collection  of  English  mezzotint  portraits  to  the  nation, 
and  they  would  shortly  be  moved  to  the  British  Museum. 
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12.  Mr.  Balfour  was  received  by  the  King  and  accepted  the  post  of 
Prime  Minister. 

—  A  telegram  from  Pretoria  announced  that  the  process  of  sur- 
rendering is  now  complete.    Over  20,000  have  surrendered. 

—  Lord  Kitchener  arrived  in  London.  The  Prince  of  Wales  met 
him  at  Paddington,  and,  after  luncheon  at  St.  James's  Palace,  he  was 
received  by  the  King,  who  gave  him  the  Order  of  Merit. 

—  Harrow  beat  Eton  at  Lord's  by  eight  wickets.  Score :  Eton, 
first  innings,  72;  second  innings,  228.  Harrow,  first  innings,  241; 
second  innings,  60  for  two  wickets. 

—  At  Lord's,  for  the  Marylebone  Gold  Prize  for  Tennis,  Mr.  Eustace 
Miles,  holder,  beat  Sir  Edward  Grey  by  3  sets  to  1. 

14.  At  the  National  Rifle  Association's  annual  meeting  at  Bisley, 
beginning  to-day,  the  following  were  the  principal  scores:— 


MATCHES. 


MaUhw. 

Chsumee. 

800,  900.  1,000 

900,  1,000 
1.100 

200,  WO 
W0 

800,  900,  1.000 

600 

200,  .W0.  600 

200,  WO.  600 
•200,  W0,  600 

200.  W0.  t»0 

possible 
wore. 

Total  scores. 

Humphry  Challenge  CutA 
(M.H.f  / 

Volunteers  and  Regular*  \ 
Officer*  (M.R.)  J 

Halford  Memorial  (M.R. )  - 

Wimbledon  Cup  (M.R.)  - 

Asliburton         Challenge  1 
Shield  (S  R.)  I 

SpCIICer  Clip        "          ~  • 

Klchn    Challenge    Shield  j 
(M.R.)  I 

China  Challenge  Cup  (S.R.) 
Chancellors       Challenge  1 
Cup  (S.R.)  1 
Kolapore  Cup  {S.  R. ) 
United  Service  Cup  (S.R.) 

National  Challenge   Tro-  \ 
phy  (S.R.) 

900 

1W 
75 

WO 
Z;> 

1,800 

500 

'  840 

840 
S40 

2.100 

1  Oxford        -             -  735 
\  Cambridge  -             -  692 

Not  shot. 

Lieut.  Ranken,  6th  V.B. 

Royal  Scots              -  134 
U.  Col.  Hopton,  H.LI  68 

Cheltenham  469 

Sergt.  North,  Harrow  34 
(England                    -  1,587 
-  Ireland                     -  1,530 
[  Scotland      -              -  1,505 
City  ordahgow    -  430 
y  Cambridge  -       -       .  736 
I  Oxford        -       -  707 
Australia           -       -  770 
Regulars     •       -       -  7?2 
/England             -       -  1,882 
1  Scotland                    .  1,864 
|  Wales          .       -  1,859 
'  Ireland                        -  1,799 

PRIZES. 

Prises. 

Highest 
pon.-*ible 

Winner. 

Waldegrave  - 

Albert  .... 

Prince  of  Wales's  (S.R.)  -  ! 

i 

Alexandra  (8.  R.)  - 
Wimbledon  Cup  (S.R.)  - 
Dnke  of  Cambridge  (S.  R.)- 

800,900 
800,  900,  1,000 
200.  600 
200,  600 

600 

WO 

100 
175 
100 

70 
50 
W 

Major  Gibba,  2nd  Glou- 
cester Engineers    -      -  97 

Major  Gibhs,  2nd  Glou- 
cester Engineers     -      -  156 

Sergt.  Hardcastle,  3rd  V.B. 
Northumberland  Fas.    •  95 

Cpl.  Hurst,  Natal     -      -  69 

Lieut.  Bakewell,  1st  V.B. 

North  Statls  .  -  49 
Pte.    Hope,    1st  London 

R.V.  48 
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miw. 

Distance. 

Unheal 
Possible 

Score. 

Winner. 

King's  (8.R.).  1st  stage,  j 

Bronze  Medal  / 
Do.,  2nd  stage,  Silver \ 

Medal  / 
Do.,    3rd   stage.  Goldl 

Medal  / 
St   George's  (S.R.),  1st 

ntage  .... 
Do.,  lifed  staf?e  • 
Grand  Aggregate  (a  R.)  - 

Volunteer  Aggregate  (S.  R ) 

Special  Coronation  Prize 
(&R.)  .... 

200,  600,  600 
600 

800.  900,  1,000 

600.600 
800 

106 
206 
355 

120 

350 

210 
105 

/  Lance-Cpl.  Cole,  1st  V.B. 
\    Dorset  -            -  103 
/CpL  Kerr,  1st  Dumber- 
\    ton            -      -      -  192 
Lieut  Johnson,  1st  Lon- 
don    ....  307 

\  Sapper  Murchie,  1st  Lan- 

(     ark  Eiiirinrers             -  116 

Clr.-Sergt  Swift,  4th  V.B. 

Manchester    ...  327 
Cpl.  Fitz,  1st  V.B.  H.L.I.  193 

CpL  Green,  1st  V.B.  Dor- 
set  101 

15.  King  Edward,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  travelled  from  London 
to  Portsmouth  and  went  on  board  his  yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert, 
which  then  proceeded  to  moorings  off  Cowes.  His  Majesty  bore  the 
journey  very  well. 


—  The  third  International  Congress  for  the  Welfare  and  Protection 
of  Children  opened  in  London,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King,  and 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Beauchamp. 

17.  Announcement  of  the  resignation  of  Lord  Cadogan  of  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland. 

18.  Unveiling  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  St.  Martin's  Place  of  the 
late  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  statue  of  Genera)  Gordon  (a  replica  of  that  at 
Chatham),  thence  to  be  removed  in  the  early  autumn  to  Khartoum,  the 
gift  of  readers  of  the  Morning  Post.  Lord  Kitchener  was  present  and 
upoke  briefly. 

—  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  (Hamud  bin  Muhamad  bin  Said)  died  at 
Zanzibar. 

—  At  Sandown  Park,  the  Eclipse  Stakes  (10,000/.)  won  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  Cheers,  3  yrs.,  8  st.  8  lb.  (D.  Maher). 

19.  Long  Distance  Amateur  Swimming  Championship  of  England 
won,  for  the  fifth  time  in  succession,  by  J.  A.  Jarvis  of  Leicester,  over  a 
course  of  5  miles  and  60  yds.,  from  Kew  to  Putney,  in  1  nr.  13  min.  27  sec. 
The  second  was  E.  G.  Read  of  East  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  whose 
time  was  1  hr.  14  min.  10  sec. 

20.  Mr.  Montague  Holbein  swam  from  Dover  Harbour  to  a  point 
only  four  miles  from  Ramsgate,  and  the  strength  of  the  tide  making  it 
impossible  for  him  to  get  into  that  place,  swam  back  to  Deal.  He  left 
the  water  fresh  and  bright,  having  swum  at  least  eighteen  miles  in  a 
heavy  sea  in  four  hours  and  three-quarters. 

—  Seyyid  Ali  proclaimed  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  with  Mr.  Rogers  as 
Regent  until  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

21.  At  Oxford  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  upon 
Sir  Edmund  Barton,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth- 

23.  In  the  International  Boat  Race  at  Cork  the  Leander  Club  de- 
feated the  Berlin  Rowing  Club  bv  a  length  and  a  quarter. 
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23.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  opened  the  Nature  Study  Exhibition, 
and  the  Duke  spoke  of  the  objects  of  the  exhibition  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Board  of  Education  towards  the  subject. 

24.  The  hon.  secretaries  of  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  have  re- 
ceived  from  Lord  Knollys  the  sum  of  10,000/.  which  had  been  given  by 
Mr.  R.  Lucas  Tooth  of  Australia  to  the  King,  and  presented  by  his 
Majesty  to  the  Hospital  Fund. 

26.  The  Colonial  Premiers  visited  Edinburgh,  where  they  attended 
the  University  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  were 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Synod 
Hall. 

28.  The  Wingfield  Silver  Sculls  for  the  Amateur  Sculling  Champion- 
ship of  the  Thames  won  by  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Cloutte,  over  the  Putney 
to  Mortlake  course,  by  a  length  and  2  feet  from  Mr.  Etherington- 
8mith,  who  had  led  throughout  the  race  to  within  50  yards  of  the 
winning  post. 

—  William  R.  Fenton,  Crown  Solicitor  of  Sligo,  was  awarded  3,500/., 
by  a  Belfast  jury,  in  an  action  brought  by  him  against  Patrick  A. 
M'Hugh,  M.P.  for  North  Leitrim,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Sligo 
Champion,  for  libel  and  conspiracy. 

29.  Polling  for  North  Leeds  (Mr.  Jackson  having  been  made  a  Peer) 
resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  R.  Barren  (L.)  by  7,539  votes  against  6,781 
recorded  for  Sir  A.  Lawson  (C.) — the  loss  of  a  seat  to  the  Government. 

—  Mr.  C.  Wason,  Liberal-Unionist  Member  for  Shetland  and 
Orkney,  spoke  at  Stromness  and  announced  his  secession  from  the 
Unionist  party. 

—  Mr.  Chamberlain  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
first  time  since  his  accident,  and  was  cordially  welcomed. 

30.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  presented  Lord  Acton's  library,  which  he 
bought  some  time  ago,  to  Mr.  John  Morley  to  be  put  to  whatever 
purpose  he  shall  think  fit. 

AUGU8T. 

2.  Lord  Bingham,  High  Sheriff  of  County  Mayo,  was  present  in 
Caatlebar  Courthouse,  with  a  force  of  police,  and  refused  to  permit  the 
County  Council  to  present  an  address  to  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  M.P.  Violent 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  C.  O'Kelly,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Council, 
and  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  then  with  their  followers  retired  to  the  work- 
house, where  the  address  was  presented. 

—  Ex-President  Steyn,  with  his  wife  and  family,  arrived  at  South- 
ampton in  a  state  of  nervous  prostration,  and  left  immediately  for 
Holland  by  a  Dutch  steamer. 

—  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  opened  at  Lower  Sydenham  a  covered  rifle 
range  constructed  by  Dr.  Jaeger's  8anitary  Woollen  System  (Limited) 
for  the  use  of  their  employe's. 

3.  Decrees  against  unauthorised  Roman  Catholic  establishments 
gazetted  in  France,  affecting  237  establishments,  which,  added  to  87 
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previously  dealt  with,  made  up  324  compulsorily  closed,  besides  large 
numbers  voluntarily  closed  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  notice.  At 
several  places  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees  to-day  excited  demon- 
strations of  sympathy  with  expelled  teaching  nuns,  and  in  a  few  cases 
the  sympathisers  offered  serious  resistance. 

3  and  4.  At  the  German  Swimming  Association's  meeting  at  Bremen, 
Mr.  Jarvis  of  London  won  the  Championship  of  Europe  race  of  1500 
metres  in  24  min.  8f  sec,  and  also  won  the  Emperor's  prize  for  the  1000, 
500  and  100  metres  races. 

6.  The  King  arrived  in  London  from  Cowes;  he  received  an  enthusi- 
astic welcome  and  appeared  completely  recovered  from  his  illness. 

—  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  were  the  guests  of  the  Cor- 
poration at  the  Guildhall,  receiving  illuminated  addresses  and  plate. 

—  The  Emperor  William  arrived  at  Reval  in  his  yacht  and  was 
received  by  the  Tsar.  The  two  Emperors  inspected  the  Russian  train- 
ing squadron. 

7.  Judgment  was  given  at  Lewes  by  Dr.  Tristram,  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese,  in  the  Brighton  ritual  case,  which  lasted  three  and  a  half 
years.  He  ordered  the  removal  of  the  ornaments  complained  of  in  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Brighton. 

8.  A  full  rehearsal  of  the  Coronation  music  was  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

—  Detachments  of  troops  were  arriving  all  day  in  London  from 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

9.  With  much  pomp  the  King  and  Queen  were  crowned  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  They  drove  in  state  from  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the  crowds  in  the  streets.  It 
was  officially  announced  that  the  King  had  in  no  way  suffered  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  ceremony. 

11.  An  attempt  made  at  Kbarkoff  to  murder  Prince  Obolenski,  the 
Governor,  by  a  man  who  tired  four  shots  at  him  with  a  revolver,  in  the 
Tivoli  Gardens,  but  only  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  contused  wound  in 
the  Prince's  neck. 

12.  In  the  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace  the  King  held  an  investi- 
ture parade  of  the  Colonial  troops  at  present  in  England,  numbering 
about  1,800.  Each  officer  and  man  received  a  Coronation  medal  from 
the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  at  the  close  of  the  parade  the 
King  addressed  them,  expressing  his  great  pleasure  at  seeing  them  and 
his  high  appreciation  of  their  patriotic  services  in  South  Africa. 

13.  Announced  that  the  trustees  under  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes's  will  have 
entrusted  to  Mr.  G.  R  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Principal  of  the  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto,  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  giving  effect  to  Mr. 
Rhodes's  great  bequest  for  the  establishment  of  Colonial  and  American 
Scholarships  at  Oxford. 

—  The  King  reviewed  and  addressed  on  the  lawn  of  Buckingham 
Palace  the  contingents  of  Indian  troops,  to  the  number  of  about  1,100, 
present  in  London  for  the  Coronation. 
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13.  The  fifth  test  match  between  England  and  Australia,  played  at 
the  Oval,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  England  by  one  wicket.  Score: 
Australia,  first  innings,  324  ;  second,  121.  England,  first  innings,  183; 
second  (for  nine  wickets;,  263. 

15.  Annual  Post  Office  Report  estimates  that  in  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1902,  3,919,000,000  postal  packets  were  delivered  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  being  an  increase  of  5-2  over  the  previous  year,  and 
an  average  of  94-2  packets  to  each  person  in  the  population. 

—  The  transfer  of  the  city  of  Tien  tsin  to  the  Chinese  was  com- 
pleted. 

—  Announced  by  Renter's  Agency  that  the  sums  mentioned  at  the 
Colonial  Conference  as  the  proposed  contributions  from  the  Colonies  to 
the  Imperial  Navy  are :  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  20O.U002.  per  an- 
num ;  Cape  Colony,  50,000/. ;  New  Zealand,  40,000/. ;  and  Natal.  35.000/. 
No  direct  contribution  at  present  proposed  from  Canada. 

—  Letter  published  from  the  Indian  representatives  at  the  Corona- 
tion to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  expressing  warm  gratitude  for  the 
hospitality  and  consideration  shown  to  them,  hearty  loyalty  to  the 
Throne,  and  regard  and  affection  for  the  British  nation. 

16.  Coronation  Naval  Review  held  by  the  King  at  Spithead  in 
beautiful  weather,  the  fleet  being  moored  in  four  long  lines  and  in- 
cluding over  100  vessels, 

—  The  Colonial  troops  now  present  in  England  attended  a  special 
service  held  for  them  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

—  The  Earl  of  Dudley  sworn  in  at  Dublin  Castle  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 

—  The  Boer  generals — Botha,  De  Wet  and  Delarey — arrived  at  South- 
ampton and  were  received  by  Lord  Kitchener,  Lord  Roberts  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Declining  to  attend  the  Naval  Review,  they  proceeded 
to  London  and  had  an  enthusiastic  popular  reception. 

17.  The  Boer  generals,  on  the  King's  invitation,  visited  His  Majesty 
on  board  his  yacht  at  Cowes. 

—  The  Shah  arrived  at  Dover  and  was  met  by  Prince  Arthur  of 
Connaught. 

18.  The  King  inspected  the  fleet  under  way  off  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
but  owing  to  bad  weather  the  elaborate  evolutions  which  had  been 
contemplated  were  abandoned. 

—  The  Shah  was  welcomed  at  Victoria  Station  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  went  to  stay  at  Marlborough  House. 

—  Bye-election  for  the  vacancy  at  South  Belfast,^caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  W.  Johnston  of  Ballykilbeg,  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  T. 
Sloan,  Independent  Conservative  and  candidate  of  the  Protestant  As- 
sociation, by  3,795  votes  against  2,969  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Dunbar-Buller,  the 
official  Conservative  candidate— majority  826. 

19.  The  Boer  generals  received  with  great  popular  enthusiasm  in 
Holland. 
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20.  The  Shah  visited  King  Edward  on  the  Royal  yacht  at  Portsmouth, 
being  met  at  the  train  there,  and  seen  off  on  his  departure,  by  his 
Majesty. 

—  Announced  that  a  Royal  Charter  has  been  granted  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  British  Academy  for  the  Promotion  of  Historical,  Philo- 
sophical and  Philological  Studies.  The  names  of  forty-nine  eminent 
men— mainly  professors,  with  a  few  literary  politicians— published  as 
the  first  Fellows  of  the  new  Academy. 

—  The  Cape  Parliament  opened  with  a  speech  from  the  Governor, 
Sir  W.  Hely-Hutchinson,  announcing,  among  other  legislation,  Bills 
giving  indemnity  for  acts  done  under  martial  law,  and  for  illegal  issue 
of  warrants  for  public  expenditure  while  Parliament  was  not  summoned. 

—  Two  Englishmen,  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Fearon,  curate  of  St.  John's, 
Hammersmith,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  H.  C.  D.  Fearon,  one  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Factories,  and  their  guides,  Samuel  Bravand  and  Fritz 
Bohren,  all  killed  by  lightning  on  the  top  of  the  Wettorhorn. 

21.  The  White  Star  liner  Cedric,  the  largest  vessel  in  the  world, 
launched  from  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolffs  yard,  Belfast.  She  is  about 
21,000  tons  gross,  and  the  displacement  at  her  load  draught  will  be 
37,870  tons ;  length,  700  feet ;  beam,  75  feet ;  depth,  49i  feet ;  has  9 
decks,  and  will  accommodate  about  3,000  passengers  and  crew  of 
about  350. 

—  Telegraphed  from  Bombay  that  rains  have  fallen  throughout 
Western  India  just  in  time  to  save  the  crops  and  ward  off  famine. 

22.  Result  announced  of  the  polling  for  the  Sevenoaks  division  of 
Kent.  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster  (C),  whose  acceptance  of  the  post  of  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  vacated  the  seat,  was  returned  by  6,333  votes 
against  4,442  for  Mr.  Beaumont  Morice  (L.)— majority  891.  In  1895  Mr. 
Forster  was  unopposed,  and  in  1900  he  obtained  6,604  against  1,792 
for  Mr.  M.  Richardson  (L.). 

—  Centenary  of  the  birth  of  Hugh  Miller,  celebrated  at  Cromarty, 
attended  by  scientists,  scholars  and  others  from  the  United  States  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  from  Canada,  England  and  Ireland.  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie  delivered  an  oration  on  Hugh  Miller's  life  and  work. 

25.  The  Shah  left  England  for  the  Continent.  He  expresssed  much 
gratification  with  his  reception  here. 

27.  The  King  of  Italy  arrived  at  Potsdam  on  a  visit  to  the  German 
Emperor. 

28.  Mr.  M.  Holbein  made  a  third  attempt  to  swim  across  the 
Channel,  but  became  too  much  exhausted  to  finish,  though  he  was 
only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Dover  Castle  when  taken  out  of  the 
water.    He  had  swum  fifty-three  miles  in  twenty-two  and  a  half  hours. 

:«).  Generals  Botha,  De  Wet  and  Delarey  arrived  in  London.  They 
refused  to  be  interviewed  by  the  Press. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

1.  News  was  received  of  a  fresh  eruption  of  Mont  Peloe  at  Mar- 
tinique by  which  a  village  and  200  lives  were  lost. 

—  The  Trade  Union  Congress  opened  its  thirty-fifth  annual  congress 
at  the  Holborn  Town  Hall.  Nearly  600  delegates  were  present,  repre- 
senting over  1,000,000  trade  unionists.  A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  and  St.  Albans,  welcoming  the  Congress 
to  London. 

2.  Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman,  president  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
delivered  his  address,  in  which  he  condemned  the  Education  Bill  and 
the  corn  tax,  and  urged  the  building  up  of  a  labour  party  in  Parlia- 
ment. A  resolution  condemning  the  South  African  war  as  unjust  was. 
passed  by  176  votes  to  134. 

3.  It  was  announced  that  Lords  Strathcona  and  Mount-Stephen 
had  given  to  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  an  endowment  at  present 
producing  16,000/.  a  year  and  likely  to  increase  in  value.  This  gift 
brought  the  fund  within  a  short  distance  of  the  100,000/.  originally  hoped 
for. 

—  There  were  violent  disturbances  at  Agram,  the  capital  of  Croatia, 
between  the  Croatian  and  Servian  populations.  Many  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded  and  houses  wrecked.    Martial  law  was  proclaimed. 

4.  The  Donegal,  first-class  armoured  cruiser,  was  launched  from  the 
yard  of  the  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company,  at  Govan. 

5.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  Lord  Kitchener,  Lord  Onslow,  and  Mr. 
F.  Graham,  held  a  conference  with  Generals  Botha,  De  Wet  and 
Delarey.  The  conference  was  private,  but  it  was  promised  that  a  re- 
port would  shortly  be  published  in  a  Blue-book. 

—  The  Viceroy  of  India,  speaking  in  Council,  said  that  all  present 
fear  of  famine  was  over,  owing  to  the  recent  rains. 

—  Professor  Virchow,  the  great  pathologist  and  anthropologist,  di<-d 
at  Berlin  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

6.  A  whale  hunt  took  place  at  Hillswiek,  Shetland,  when  160  whales 
were  driven  ashore  and  killed. 

—  Mr.  Brodrick,  Lord  Roberts  and  Generals  Kelly-Kenny  and  I  an 
Hamilton  were  present  by  invitation  from  the  German  Emperor  at  the 
grand  parade  of  the  3rd  Army  Corps  at  Markendorf. 

9.  Summonses  under  the  Crimes  Act  were  served  on  the  editor, 
manager  and  publisher  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  organ,  the  fnsh  People,  in 
Dublin. 

—  More  than  130  persons  are  suffering  in  and  near  Derby  from 
ptomaine  poisoning,  believed  to  have  boon  caused  by  eating  certain 
pork-pies. 

10.  A  Parliamentary  paper  was  issued  containing  papers  relating  to 
the  interviews  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Boer  generals.  They 
show  that  the  generals  were  anxious  to  reopen  several  questions  settled 
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by  the  Peace  terms.  Mr.  Chamberlain  refused  this,  but  discussed 
various  points  in  a  conciliatory,  though  firm,  temper. 

10.  At  Doncaster  the  race  for  the  St.  Leger  Stakes  was  won  by  the 
favourite,  Mr.  R.  S.  Sievier's  mare  Sceptre,  8  st.  11  lb.  (F.  Hardy). 
Twelve  ran. 

15.  Splendid  rain  was  reported  as  having  fallen  at  a  critical  moment 
in  South  Australia. 

18.  Lieutenant  Peary,  with  the  members  of  his  Arctic  expedition, 
arrived  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton  ;  he  reports  that  they  had  not  reached 
the  North  Pole,  but  had  made  important  discoveries. 

19.  The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Kossuth  was  celebrated  throughout 
Hungary  with  great  popular  enthusiasm,  particularly  in  Buda-Pesth. 

—  Lord  Roberts  issued  a  special  Army  order  strongly  urging  on 
commanding  officers  the  paramount  necessity  of  high  efficiency  in  rifle 
shooting  in  the  Army. 

20.  A  demonstration  against  the  Education  Bill  was  held  on  Wood- 
house  Moor,  Leeds,  and  was  attended  by  an  immense  assemblage  of 
people. 

—  The  first-class  cruiser,  Berwick,  was  launched  from  the  yard  of 
Messrs.  Beardmore  <fc  Sons,  Govan. 

22.  Lord  Kitchener  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  Ipswich,  his 
family  being  of  Suffolk  descent. 

23.  Captain  Percy  Scott  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Terrible 
were  entertained  at  a  banquet  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Portsmouth. 
The  men  were  much  cheered  as  they  marched  to  the  hall. 

24.  Mr.  H.  Phipps  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Trust  has  placed  the  sum  of 
20,580/.  14*.  5<f.  to  an  account  in  the  names  of  Generals  Louis  Botha  and 
Delarey  and  Mr.  Arnold  White  to  be  administered  for  the  relief  of  Boer 
widows  and  orphans.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  expressed  his  willingness 
to  nominate  an  Englishman  to  the  committee  which  will  administer 
the  fund  (see  English  History,  p.  207). 

25.  Lord  Dudley  made  his  state  entry  into  Dublin  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.    He  was  very  cordially  received. 

—  The  Viceroy  reports  fair  to  heavy  rains  in  nearly  all  the  provinces 
of  India,  so  that  the  numbers  of  those  on  famine  relief  have  fallen  to 
287,000. 

26.  Lady  Airlie  opened  the  Dundee  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives, 
and  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Dundee. 

27.  Eastern  Sicily  was  visited  by  a  cyclonic  storm,  with  heavy  rains 
and  floods,  which  did  much  damage  and  destroyed  200  lives. 

29.  M.  Emile  Zola  died  in  Paris.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  room 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  suffocated  by  the  fumes  of  a  charcoal 
stove.    Madame  Zola  was  in  a  very  serious  condition  in  the  same  room. 

30.  The  Cutlers'  Feast  took  place  at  Sheffield.  Lord  Kitchener,  who 
had  previously  been  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  responded 
to  the  toast  of  "  His  Majesty's  Forces,"  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  made 
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an  important  statement  as  to  the  Atlantic  shipping  combination,  in 
which  he  declared  that  British  interests  had  been  securely  safe- 
guarded. 

30.  Madame  Zola  was  reported  to  be  recovering. 

OCTOBER. 

2.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  visited  St.  David's  College. 
Lampeter,  for  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
college.    He  preached  at  the  parish  church  and  spoke  at  a  luncheon. 

—  Bank  Rate  raised  from  3  to  4  per  cent.  Reserve,  23,616,229/.,  or 
44$  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities. 

—  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  of  30,000/.  for  the  erection  of  branch  free 
libraries  in  Marylebone  was  refused  with  thanks. 

3.  President  Roosevelt  spoke  to  representatives  of  the  principal 
coal  owners,  miners  and  railways,  urging  them,  in  view  of  the  suffering 
which  would  be  caused  by  a  winter  coal  famine,  to  formulate  some 
proposals  which  could  put  an  end  to  the  strike  then  in  progress.  The 
conference  separated  after  some  hours,  having  arrived  at  no  settle- 
ment. 

5.  The  funeral  of  M.  Zola  took  place  in  Paris.  It  was  witnessed  by 
enormous  crowds,  but  there  were  no  disturbances.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  M.  Anatole  France  and  M.  Chaumie. 

6.  At  Erego,  in  Somaliland,  the  force  operating  under  Colonel 
Swayne  against  the  Mad  Mullah  was  heavily  engaged  while  ad- 
vancing through  thick  bush.  The  British  lost  two  officers  and  fifty 
killed  and  about  100  wounded,  and  though  the  enemy  were  repulsed 
and  100  of  their  rifles  captured,  our  Somali  levies  were  reported  "con- 
siderably shaken"  the  Mullah  was  bringing  up  reinforcements  from  all 
sides,  and  Colonel  Swayne  was  obliged  to  retire  on  Bohotle.  He  asked 
for  the  immediate  despatch  of  reinforcements. 

7.  The  Church  Congress  was  opened  at  Northampton.  The  Bishop  of 
Leicester,  in  the  absence  through  illness  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
delivered  an  opening  address.  Papers  were  read  on  "  Home  Reunion" 
and  "The  Duty  of  the  Church  in  South  Africa." 

8.  The  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  began  at  Oxford  with  a  reception  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  which  was  attended  by  large  numbers  of  guests,  repre- 
senting foreign,  Indian  and  colonial  universities. 

—  It  was  stated  that,  while  willing  to  receive  the  Boer  Generals,  if 
announced  through  the  British  Ambassador,  the  German  Emperor 
could  not  summon  them  to  an  audience,  as  they  desired. 

—  Mr.  John  Kensit,  a  well-known  anti-ritualist  agitator,  died  at 
Liverpool  from  illness  caused  by  injuries  he  had  received  after  a 
meeting  he  had  held  at  Birkenhead. 

9.  Mr.  Chamberlain  presided  at  a  conference  of  the  Liberal  Unionists 
of  Birmingham.  He  made  a  careful  defence  of  the  Education  Bill 
and  said  that  the  Government  would  stand  or  fall  with  it. 
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11.  Lord  Rosebery  visited  Glasgow  to  unveil  a  statue  of  Mr.  Glad- 
atone  in  George  Square.  He  delivered  an  eloquent  address  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  life  and  character. 

—  The  King  approved  of  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Canon  A.  J. 
Robinson,  D.D.,  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster. 

13.  The  Boer  generals  arrived  in  Paris  and  were  enthusiastically 
welcomed.  They  had  a  ten  minutes'  interview  with  M.  Delcassc" 
"  simply  as  distinguished  visitors." 

—  The  King  took  leave  of  Lord  Kitchener  on  his  departure  to  take 
up  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 

14.  Mr.  Balfour  addressed  a  great  meeting  at  Manchester.  He  spoke 
almost  entirely  on  the  Education  Bill,  repudiating  with  great  indigna- 
tion the  misrepresentations  made  of  its  policy. 

—  St.  Deiniol's  Library,  Hawarden,  erected  by  public  subscription 
as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  formally  opened  by  Lord  Spencer. 

15.  The  Prime  Minister  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  at  the  Mansion 
House.  In  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health  he  dwelt  on  his 
personal  debt  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of 
his  party. 

—  At  Newmarket  the  race  for  the  Cesarewitch  Stakes  was  won  by  Mr. 
J.  Buchanan's  Black  Sand,  5  yrs.,  8  st.  2  lb.  (K.  Cannon).   Seventeen  ran. 

16.  The  Boer  generals  arrived  in  Berlin  and  received  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  the  crowd. 

—  The  close  of  the  coal  strike  in  the  United  States  was  officially 
announced.  A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  adjust  the  questions 
at  issue  between  the  operators  and  miners.  This  result  was  mainly 
due  to  the  directly  exercised  influence  of  President  Roosevelt. 

17.  A  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  closing  of 
the  conventual  schools  ended  in  the  adoption  by  329  to  233  votes  of  a 
resolution  approving  the  acts  and  attitude  of  the  Government  and  re- 
commending the  energetic  enforcement  of  the  Associations  law. 

18.  Sir  E.  Satow,  with  the  staff  of  the  British  Legation  at  Pckin, 
declined  to  attend  an  Imperial  reception  held  to-day  because  the 
officials  directly  responsible  for  the  murder  of  two  English  mission- 
aries in  Hu-nan  remained  unpunished. 

19.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Lady  Dudley  arrived  at 
Oughterard,  Co.  Gal  way,  for  a  short  motor-car  tour  in  the  West  of 
Ireland.  They  travelled  for  several  days  in  Connemara  and  neigh- 
bouring districts,  entering  many  cottages,  talking  sympathetically  with 
the  people,  and  were  received  everywhere  with  great  cordiality,  bonfires 
being  lighted  in  their  honour. 

—  A  demonstration  of  reserve  and  time-expired  men,  who  had 
fought  in  South  Africa,  was  held  in  Hyde  Park  to  protest  against  the 
treatment  they  had  received  from  the  War  Office. 

20.  Issue  of  a  centenary  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  contain- 
ing  an  illustrated  retrospect  of  its  history  and  articles  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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20.  The  tenth  annual  congress  of  the  Free  Labour  Association,  Raid 
to  represent  400,000  workmen  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  held  on  this 
and  the  following  day  at  Leeds.  A  resolution  was  passed  condemning 
"watching  and  besetting." 

21.  Mr.  Tarte  resigned  his  portfolio  in  the  Canadian  Ministry.  Sir 
W.  Laurier,  it  was  announced,  had  previously  demanded  his  resigna- 
tion, on  account  of  his  public  advocacy  of  immediate  tariff  revision 
in  the  direction  of  high  protection  without  the  concurrence  of  his 
colleagues. 

—  End  of  the  American  coal  strike,  the  Miners'  Convention  at 
Wilkes-Barre  unanimously  approving  the  acceptance  of  President 
Roosevelt's  arbitration  proposal. 

—  Lord  Raglan  was  sworn  in,  at  Castle  Rushen,  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

—  A  letter  published  from  Mr.  John  Morley  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  offering  the  library 
of  the  late  Lord  Acton,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
absolutely,  to  that  University.    The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted. 

22.  The  polling  to  elect  a  member  for  Devonport  took  place,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Mr.  J.  Lockie  (C.)  by  3,785  votes  against  3,757 
recorded  for  Mr.  T.  A  Brassey  (L.).  This  is  a  Ministerial  gain,  the  late 
Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton  having  been  a  Liberal. 

—  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  installed  as  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrews 
University. 

23.  General  Manning  reports  from  Berbera  that  Colonel  Swayne  had 
reached  Bohotle  in  safety,  without  being  attacked  during  his  retirement. 

24.  The  King  and  Queen  made  a  Royal  progress  through  eight  miles 
of  London  streets,  receiving  addresses  of  welcome  from  municipal  au- 
thorities and  lunching  at  the  Guildhall.  The  streets  were  profusely 
decorated,  and  their  Majesties  were  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 

—  Mr.  George  Wyndham  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity by  674  votes,  against  645  for  Mr.  John  Morley. 

26.  A  thanksgiving  service  for  the  King's  recovery  from  illness  was 
held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  was  attended  by  the  King  and  Queen 
and  several  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 

27.  It  was  announced  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  King,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  shortly  visit  South  Africa  to  examine  on  the  spot 
the  questions  arising  out  of  the  re  settlement  of  the  country. 

—  The  King  held  an  inspection  of  the  brigade  of  Guards  who  have 
served  in  South  Africa. 

29.  At  the  Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting  the  race  for  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire Stakes  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney's  Ballantrae,  6  at. 
8  lb.  (Watts).    Twenty-four  ran. 

30.  Mr.  Ritchie  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University  by 
360  votes  against  **'  fo^M^Asquith. 

31.  The  la?  Me  was  completed  at  Suva,  Fiji. 
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NOVEMBER. 

•  1.  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  Attorney-General,  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of 
Edinburgh  University  by  916  votes  against  621  recorded  for  Sir  Edward 
Grey. 

—  The  municipal  elections  for  England  and  Wales  took  place,  the 
Liberals  gaining  eighty-three  and  the  Conservatives  fifty-two  seats. 
Twenty-four  seats  were  gained  by  the  Labour  party  and  five  by  the 
Socialists. 

3.  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant,  C.B.,  has  been  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  place  of  Sir  George  Kekewich.  resigned. 

—  The  Durban  floating  dock,  which  left  the  Tyne  on  September  13 
in  tow  of  a  steamer,  has  gone  ashore  in  Mossel  Bay  and  is  likely  to  be  a 
total  loss. 

4.  The  King  inspected  the  2nd  Battalion  Scots  Guards,  which  arrived 
from  South  Africa  just  too  late  to  be  present  at  the  parade  last  week. 

6.  The  results  of  the  polling  in  the  Cleveland  division  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  East  Toxteth  division  of  Liverpool  were  announced.  In  Cleve- 
land Mr.  H.  Samuel  (L.)  was  returned  by  5,834  votes  against  3,798 
recorded  for  Mr.  Geoffrey  I) rage  (U.).  In  East  Toxteth  Mr.  Austin 
Taylor  (U.)  was  returned  by  3,610  against  3,233  given  for  Mr.  H.  R. 
Rathbone  (L.).  Neither  result  makes  any  difference  in  the  balance  of 
parties. 

—  The  Speaker  announced  in  the  House  that  he  had  received  official 
information  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  M.P. 

8.  Lord  Kitchener  formally  opened  the  Gordon  College  at  Khartoum. 

—  The  German  Emperor  arrived  at  Port  Victoria  in  his  yacht.  He 
inspected  the  1st  (Royal)  Dragoons  at  Shorncliffc,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Sandringham,  where  he  will  pay  a  private  visit  to  the  King. 

10.  The  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  took  place  at  the  Guildhall.  Re- 
sponding to  the  toast  of"Hi«  Majesty's  Ministers"  Mr.  Balfour  spoke 
of  the  prospect  in  South  Africa  and  of  the  "happy  intuition"  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposal  to  visit  that  country.  He  deprecated  the  "wild 
and  fantastic  inventions  "  of  which  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor 
had  been  made  the  text. 

11.  At  a  congregation  held  at  Oxford  University  a  resolution  that 
"candidates  shall  not  be  required  to  offer  both  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  examination  in  stated  subjects  in  Responsion6"  was  rejected  bv 
189  to  166  votes. 

12.  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  R.S.A..  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  in  the  room  of  Sir  George  Reid,  resigned. 

14.  A  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Albert  Hall  in  favour  of  the 
Education  Bill.  The  Bishop  of  London  presided,  supported  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  Sir  E.  Clarke,  K.C.,  moved  a  resolution  supporting 
the  Bill,  which  was  carried  with  one  dissentient. 

15.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  was  fired  at,  but  unhurt,  as  he  was 
returning  from  a  memorial  service  to  the  late  Queen.    The  man,  who 
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fired  three  revolver  shots,  was  at  once  .arrested,  and  found  to  be  an 
Italian  anarchist  named  Rubino. 

17.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  entertained  by  citizens  of  all  parties 
previous  to  his  departure  for  South  Africa  at  a  banquet  in  Birming- 
ham. Ho  spoke  of  the  generous  support  he  had  always  received  from 
Birmingham  and  of  his  hopes  that  his  visit  to  Africa  might  help 
forward  the  difficult  work  being  carried  on  there.  After  the  banquet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  were  escorted  home  by  4,000  torch  bearers 
amid  scenes  of  great  enthusiasm. 

—  The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  the  well-known  Wesleyan  minister, 
died  suddenly. 

19.  The  Queen  of  Italy  was  delivered  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  new  British  Academy, 
Lord  Reay  was  elected  its  first  President. 

20.  The  Committee  stage  of  the  Education  Bill,  which  has  been 
severely  contested  all  through,  was  finished. 

21.  Lord  Tennyson  has  been  appointed  Governor-General  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  but  at  his  own  wish  the  appointment  is 
for  one  year  only. 

22.  Herr  Friedrich  Krupp  of  Essen,  head  of  the  great  iron  and  steel 
firm,  died  suddenly. 

24.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Lady  Dudley  paid  their 
first  official  visit  to  Belfast.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  presented,  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  technical 
institute. 

25.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  left  Portsmouth  for  Durban  on  board 
H.M.S.  Good  Hope.  A  numerous  crowd  assembled  to  see  them  off,  and 
in  London  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Brodrick,  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Roberts  and 
others  bade  them  good-bye  at  Victoria  Station. 

26.  The  price  of  silver  fell  to  21f|d.  per  ounce,  the  lowest  on  record. 

28.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  died  after  a  long  illness.  He  had  been  pastor 
at  the  City  Temple  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  had  acquired  great  fame 
as  a  preacher. 

29.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  left  England  for  the  East ; 
they  will  represent  the  King  at  the  Coronation  Durbar  to  be  held  at 
Delhi. 

—  A  new  bishopric,  to  be  called  the  Bishopric  of  Nagpur,  has  been 
created  in  India.    The  Rev.  Eyre  Chatterton  is  to  be  its  first  bishop. 

DECEMBER. 

1.  Completion  of  the  "Atlantic  Shipping  Combination,"  under  which 
the  White  Star,  American,  Atlantic  Transport,  Leyland  and  Dominion 
Lines  were  acn~**ad  by  an  American  company— the  International 
Mercantile  "Vd.)-  English  History,  p.  254.) 

2.  The  '  met  and  President  Roosevelt  trans- 
mitted his  earnestly  rcommended  to  Congress 
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the  need  of  legislation  for  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  trusts  and 
corporations. 

3.  After  debate  covering  eight  months  the  Education  Bill  reached 
its  third  reading,  which  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  28C 
votes  to  134. 

4.  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Education  Bill  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  speaking  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  having  with  much  effort  finished 
the  sentence  which  he  had  begun,  he  was  helped  from  the  Chamber 
and  taken  to  Lambeth. 

6.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  landed  at  Port  Said  and 
proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Khedive. 

—  A  portrait  by  Gainsborough  of  the  artist's  daughters  was  sold  at 
Christie's  for  5,600  guineas.  In  1888  the  same  picture  was  sold  at 
auction  for  211  guineas. 

8.  Six  British  workmen  who  arrived  at  Sydney  under  a  contract 
with  a  clothing  manufacturer  have  been  refused  permission  to  land 
under  the  Immigration  Act. 

9.  The  combined  British  and  German  fleet  seized  the  Venezuelan 
fleet,  consisting  of  four  vessels,  this  being  the  first  open  step  resulting 
from  the  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  enforce 
their  claims  upon  Venezuela. 

10.  At  Assouan  the  Nile  dam  was  formally  opened  in  presence  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  the  Khedive,  and  the  Egyptian 
Minister  of  Public  WorkB.  The  Duchess  laid  the  last  stone  and  the 
sluice-gates  were  opened,  letting  through  a  magnificent  rush  of  water. 

—  A  blockade  of  the  whole  Venezuelan  coast  was  established. 

11.  At  a  sale  of  old  English  plate  at  Christie's  an  Elizabethan  salt- 
cellar of  silver-gilt  and  rock  crystal  was  sold  for  3,000/.,  or  330/.  per 
ounce— the  highest  recorded  price  for  old  English  silver. 

13.  The  annual  football  match  under  Rugby  Union  rules  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  took  place  and  resulted  after  a  hard  game  in  a 
draw  of  eight  points  each. 

15.  The  Education  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

—  Sir  E.  Barton  has  decided  that,  considering  the  special  skill 
possessed  by  the  six  English  hat-makers  who  were  refused  permission 
to  land  in  Australia,  they  may  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

—  The  Duke  of  Connaught  reviewed  the  British  and  Egyptian 
garrisons  of  Cairo  in  presence  of  the  Khedive. 

18.  After  the  Royal  assent  had  been  announced  to  the  Education 
Act,  the  London  Water  Act  and  other  statutes,  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued till  February  17. 

19.  After  thirteen  days'  hearing,  in  the  King's  Bench  Division,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Wills  and  a  special  jury,  a  verdict  was  obtained  by  the 
Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  in  their  action  against  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants  and  some  of  its  officials,  for  conspiracy  and 
unlawful  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  strike  on  the  plaintiffs' 
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railway  in  August,  1900.  The  assessment  of  damages  was  left  to  the 
judge  and,  with  certain  questions  of  law,  stood  over  till  the  next  term. 

20.  At  the  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  took  place  the  first  meeting  of 
the  conference,  presided  over  by  Lord  Dunraven,  between  representa- 
tives of  landlords  and  tenants. 

—  Lord  Currie,  British  Ambassador  in  Rome,  has  placed  his  resig- 
nation in  the  hands  of  Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  ground  of  health. 

—  The  Princess  of  Wales  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  York  Cottage, 
Sandringham. 

—  Under  Rugby  Union  rules  a  football  match  at  Blackheath,  between 
North  and  South,  was  won  by  the  North  by  eleven  points  to  ten. 

22.  The  first  Press  message  transmitted  by  Signor  Marconi's  system 
of  wireless  telegraphy  across  the  Atlantic  was  published  in  the  Times. 
It  was  sent  from  the  station  at  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton. 

—  The  Dean  of  Winchester,  the  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Stephens,  died  of 
typhoid  fever  contracted  by  eating  oysters  at  a  mayoral  banquet  at 
Winchester.  Several  others  of  the  guests  were  seriously  ill  from  the 
same  cause. 

23.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Frederick  Temple,  died  at 
Lambeth.  He  had  never  left  his  bed  since  his  return  from  the  House 
of  Lords  on  December  4. 

—  At  a  reception  of  Cardinals,  the  Pope  spoke  favourably  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Christian  Democratic  movement  in  Italy 
and  abroad. 

—  Messages  between  the  King  and  Lord  Minto,  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  have  been  exchanged  by  wireless  telegraphy. 

24.  Issue  of  important  memorandum  by  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
dealing  with  the  entry,  training  and  employment  of  officers  and  men  of 
the  Navy  and  Marines. 

26.  The  Times  published  its  annual  review  of  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion in  London,  showing  a  serious  increase  in  the  burden  of  pauperism. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  return  (December  22)  the  number  of  pereonB 
receiving  indoor  relief  was  71,073— the  largest  on  record.  Including 
42,796  recipients  of  outdoor  relief  the  total,  113,869,  exceeded  by  6,330 
and  10,685  those  of  the  corresponding  dates  in  1901  and  1900  respectively. 

—  The  Good  Hope,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  on  board,  arrived 
at  Durban,  where  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  received  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  He  made  two  speeches,  urging  the  necessity  for  patience, 
hope  and  fair  judgment  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  South  Africa. 

—  The  body  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  removed  from 
Lambeth  to  Canterbury,  where  it  lay  in  the  Cathedral,  and  was  watched 
all  night. 

27.  The  Queen's  Christmas  dinner  to  widows  and  children  of  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  war  took  place ;  1,465  guests  assembled— 629  widows 
and  836  children. 
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27.  The  funeral  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  place  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Dover  and  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  took  part  in  the  service,  which 
was  of  a  very  simple  and  impressive  character. 

—  The  Bishop  of  8t.  Albans,  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Festing,  died 
aft^r  a  long  illness. 

—  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  arrived  at  Bombay,  and 
proceeded  to  Delhi. 

29.  The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Delhi  Durbar  began  with 
the  state  entry  of  Lord  Curzon  into  Delhi,  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Connaught. 

—  Tangier  telegrams  report  the  rout  of  the  troops  of  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  near  Tesa,  by  insurgents  under  the  fanatical  leader  Bu  Hamara. 

30.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  entertained  by  the  Mayor  and  Town  Council 
of  Pietermaritzburg,  and  made  an  important  speech  on  the  subject  of 
unity  in  South  Africa.  He  announced  that  the  Natal  Ministers  were 
ready  to  forego  their  claim  on  the  Transvaal  loan  for  the  repayment  of 
the  advance  made  by  the  Natal  Government  for  settling  compensation 
claims. 

31.  Long  list  of  honours  published  in  connection  with  the  Coronation 
Durbar. 

—  President  Roosevelt  having  previously  declined  the  post  of  arbi- 
trator in  the  Venezuelan  dispute,  news  arrived  at  Washington  that 
President  Castro  agreed  in  principle  that  the  questions  at  issue  should 
be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  but  made  certain 
difficulties. 
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OF 

LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART  IN  1902 

LITERATURE. 

The  conclusion  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  whilst  interfering  with  the  ordinary  flow  of  publications, 
stimulated  the  production  of  a  special  kind  of  literature.  The  impres- 
sions of  combatants  and  eye-witnesses  on  both  sides,  the  personal  ex- 
periences and  semi-official  accounts  of  the  Boer  leaders,  furnished 
materials  for  future  historians  of  a  costly  war  of  which  the  necessity 
may  not  seem  apparent  to  posterity  in  either  Great  Britain  or  South 
Africa.  The  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  neglect  of  state 
pageantry  which  had  marked  the  later  years  of  her  homely  life  had 
made  the  public  forgetful  of  the  possibilities  of  Court  ceremonials,  so 
that  the  number  of  volumes  bearing  on  this  subject  was  not  out  of 
proportion  to  the  interest  aroused.  The  revival  of  religious  controversy 
was  another  feature  of  the  year's  literature.  Orthodox  and  Liberals, 
the  eager  defenders  of  the  Established  Church  and  its  more  or  less 
hetorodox  members,  showed  more  clearly  their  respective  attitudes, 
and  the  extent  to  which  forbearance  was  prudent  and  possible.  In 
poetry  the  year  was  singularly  barren— the  older  writers  contributing 
only  fugitive  pieces,  whilst  no  new  claimants  pressed  for  recognition. 
In  fiction  the  supply  of  works  showed  no  falling  off  in  point  of  number, 
but  there  were  few  if  any  works  of  prominent  merit  or  importance.  A 
sensible  decline  in  both  realistic  and  sentimental  novels  was  the  most 
characteristic  symptom  of  the  change  in  public  taste.  Neither  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford's  "  Cecilia,"  Mr.  Henry  James's  "  Wings  of  a  Dove," 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  "  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy,"  nor  Mr.  Barrie's  "  Little 
White  Bird  "  was  of  a  kind  to  raise  higher  the  reputation  of  their 
respective  authors ;  but  Mr.  Seton  Merriman's  "  The  Vultures"  and  Mrs. 
Craigie's  "  Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters"  were  cordially  received  by  their 
admirers.  Among  the  less  familiar  names  Mr.  George  Douglas,  Mr. 
Arthur  Morrison  and  Mr.  Richard  Bagot  secured  a  stronger  hold  upon 
the  public ;  and  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  made  successful 
attempts  to  arrest  its  notice. 
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Art. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome  (Mac- 
millan)  fully  justifies  the  efforts  made  in  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  establish  a  centre  for  the  better  study  of  Roman  antiquities 
— classical  and  religious.  Mr.  Rushforth  deals  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions  on  the  gravestones  of  Sta.  Maria  Antiqua,  a  building  which 
antedates  its  use  as  a  Christian  church.  Mr.  Bright  man  and  two  of 
his  colleagues  devote  much  time  and  care  to  the  discussion  of  the 
frescoes  and  paintings  with  which  the  church  was  decorated  at  a  later 
period.  Mr.  Ashby  deals  with  the  local  roads  of  the  Campagna,  of 
which  two  at  least— the  Via  Labicana  and  Via  Pranestina— still  retain 
marked  traces  of  their  Roman  origin.  His  contribution  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  topographers ;  but  each  paper  in  the  volume  shows 
that  even  those  who  have  visited  Rome  in  a  well-disciplined  frame  of 
mind  have  much  to  learn  from  the  labours  of  the  British  School,  and 
would  do  well  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

The  old  Umbrian  city  of  Siena  has  attracted  Mr.  Hobart  Cust  to 
write  about  its  Pavement  Masters  (Bell  &  Sons),  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Hastings  about  Its  Architecture  and  Its  Art  (De  La  More  Press),  of 
which  the  first  named  is  a  minute  study  of  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  Cathedral.  Its  designing  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  artists  for  nearly  a  century,  but  no  name  of  first-rate  importance  is 
connected  with  a  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  Italian 
church.  Not  the  least  interesting  and  original  feature  of  Mr.  Cust's 
work  is  his  investigation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  popularity  of  certain 
medieeval  saints  and  legends,  as  shown  in  their  treatment  on  the  pave- 
ment. Mr.  Hastings'  work  is  rather  a  cursory  survey  of  the  principal 
men  whose  names  are  connected  with  Siennese  art  and  architecture, 
than  an  appreciation  of  their  several  styles. 

Lord  Ronald  Gower's  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  forms  one  of  the 
British  Artists  Series  (Bell  &  Sons),  adds  very  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  painter's  life,  although  it  contains  reproductions  of  some  of  his 
less  known  works.  On  the  other  band,  Mr.  R.  Chignell's  J.  M.  W. 
Turner  (Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.)  tells  us  little  not  already  known 
about  the  painter's  art ;  but  it  shows  his  character  in  a  far  more 
pleasing  light  than  his  former  biographers  have  done. 

William  Hogarth,  by  Austin  Dobson  (Heinemann),  is  a  costly  work, 
in  which  the  claims  of  Hogarth  to  a  high  place  as  an  artist— as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  moralist— are  put  forward,  and  comes  as  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  same  author's  life  of  the  artist.  The  text  of  the 
former  work  has  been  reprinted,  apparently  with  some  slight  addi- 
tions, and  it  is  now  illustrated  by  as  fine  reproductions  of  the  artist's 
works  as  photogravure  can  supply. 

The  simple  title  of  Old  English  Masters  Engraved,  by  Timothy  Cole 
(Macmillan),  conveys  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  work  upon  which 
the  most  accomplished  engraver  of  the  day  has  been  engaged  for  so 
many  years.  For  the  first  time  an  attempt  is  made  to  discard  the 
ordinary  methods  used  by  engravers  when  dealing  with  the  old  masters, 
and  to  employ  wood  assisted  by  photography  in  translating  their  works. 
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From  Hogarth  to  Constable  and  Turner,  Mr.  Cole  has  made  such  selec- 
tions of  the  works  of  the  masters  of  the  intervening  years  as  will  give 
a  most  effective  display  of  their  respective  methods.  These  and  the 
painters'  aims  are  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  himself  a 
competent  artist,  who  supplies  the  historical  and  critical  notes  to  the 
volume. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Konody's  The  Art  of  Walter  Crane  (Bell)  is  a  tribute  by  a 
foreigner  to  the  service  rendered  to  the  Renaissance  of  British  Art  by 
one  of  its  earnest,  if  not  always  discreet,  champions.  It  is  as  a  decorator 
rather  than  as  a  picture  painter  that  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  work  is  valued. 
He  has  carried  on — and  in  a  sense  carried  out— the  traditions  of  William 
Morris,  in  co-operation  with  whom  he  devised  many  charming  designs. 
His  strength  is  better  appreciated  when  free  from  medireval  inspira- 
tion and  his  own  fancy  is  allowed  full  play.  Such  is  Mr.  Konody's 
verdict,  and  it  will  probably  be  generally  endorsed. 

Mr.  Bern  hard  Berenson's  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art  (Bell  A 
Sons)  is  a  further  help  to  those  who  would  wish  to  base  their  admiration 
upon  knowledge.  The  unimportance  of  many  points  on  which  a  critic 
or  a  connoisseur  often  dwells  is  brought  out  in  a  very  straight-forward 
manner.  Mr.  Berenson  found,  when  previously  dealing  with  the 
"  Methods  of  Constructive  Art  Criticism,"  that  abstract  theories  were 
difficult  to  enforce.  He  chose,  therefore,  a  concrete  case,  that  of  Lorenzo 
Lotto,  but  even  in  this  guise  Mr.  Berenson's  method  failed  to  attract 
the  attention  it  truly  deserves.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  clearing 
away  "the  false  idols"  which  have  hitherto  sustained  the  critics, 
namely,  contemporary  documents,  traditions  and  personal  impressions, 
he  has  left  them  very  little  to  support  their  views  and  opinions. 

Belles-lettres. 

In  his  study  of  The  Beginnings  of  Poetry  (Macmillan)  Professor 
Gummere,  of  Haverford  College,  U.S.A.,  supports  the  theory  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  origin  of  poetic  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tribal  or  communal  feeling,  and  not  in  the  initiative  of  the  individual* 
The  best  part  of  his  work  is  that  in  which  he  illustrates  the  emergence 
of  poetry  in  the  various  crises  of  life,  the  most  primitive  form  being 
probably  in  the  war  and  festal  dances,  and  again  in  funeral  ceremonies. 

The  Epistles  of  Erasmus  (Longmans),  by  Francis  Morgan  Nichols, 
is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  which,  if  completed,  will  be  an  important 
addition  to  our  comprehension  of  the  spirit  which  moved  over  the 
closing  years  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  ushered  in  the  New  Learning.  In 
the  present  volume  Mr.  Nichols  deals  with  the  years  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Reformation  period  under  Luther,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Erasmus's  letters  are  his  best  biography,  Mr.  Nichols  has  limited 
himself  to  translating  them  literally,  arranging  them  chronologically, 
and  explaining  them  by  notes  and  comments  on  the  more  obscure 
allusions.  The  clear,  impartial  summaries  by  which  the  various 
chapters  are  connected  furnish  the  reader  with  all  that  is  necessary 
to  bring  before  him  the  part  played  by  Erasmus,  more  or  less  willingly, 
in  the  great  strife  brewing  on  the  Continent. 
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Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  Studies  of  a  Biographer  (Duckworth)  are  the 
autumn  fruits  of  the  author  to  whom  we  owe  that  almost  classical 
series  of  essays  published  under  the  title  of  "Hours  in  a  Library." 
The  materials  at  hand  for  such  writings  are  practically  inexhaustible, 
but  it  is  given  to  few  to  galvanise  into  life  some  of  the  dry  bones  of  an 
almost  forgotten  past.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  has  this  gift,  and  never 
writes  without  giving  light  and  leading  to  his  readers,  or  without 
bringing  before  their  eyes  the  conditions  under  which  his  personages 
lived  and  worked.  The  most  noteworthy  study  in  these  volumes  is  that 
on  Shakespeare — a  well-worn  theme,  on  which,  however,  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  has  much  that  is  new  to  say  and  much  to  suggest.  He  invests 
even  Robert  Southey  with  interest  by  showing  the  generous  side  of  the 
vain  man's  character ;  he  ranges  at  ease  among  characters  so  diverse  as 
those  of  Milton  and  Dr.  Donne,  Rusk  in  and  Huxley,  not  to  mention 
many  others  who  have  left  their  names  in  English  literature. 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  criticism  of  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning 
(Isbister)  is  welcome  and  satisfactory,  for  whilst  marked  with  poetic 
insight  it  shows  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  than  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  written  about  Browning.  The  popularity  which  he  now 
enjoys  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  he  and  his  great  contemporary  have 
taken  up  the  positions  they  are  destined  probably  to  occupy  in  English 
literature.  Whilst  they  both  lived  there  was  a  certain  rivalry  between 
the  poets,  and  still  more  among  their  followers  as  to  their  relative 
claims.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  weighs  these  claims  with  great  judg- 
ment. He  recognises  that  much  that  Browning  wrote  is  obscure,  but 
that  there  are  always  rays  of  light  in  the  darkest  places  by  which 
the  poet's  thought  can  be  followed.  He  used  his  powers  to  suggest 
problems  of  life  here  and  hereafter,  which  are  beyond  the  ordinary 
scope  of  the  poet,  and  fall  rather  within  the  range  of  the  philosopher. 

The  new  series  of  English  Men  of  Letters  (Macmillan)  was  in- 
augurated by  a  careful  study  of  •«  George  Eliot "  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
After  giving  a  biographical  account  of  the  author's  life  and  literary 
career,  he  endeavours  to  replace  her  writings  on  the  pinnacle  they  once 
occupied  in  public  estimation.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  readily  admits  that 
her  laborious  attempt  to  advocate  political  reforms  or  philosophic 
schemes  through  the  medium  of  novels  was  unlikely  to  have  any  per- 
manent place  in  literature.  But  George  Eliot's  knowledge  of  men  and 
women  was  so  true  and  delicate,  that  one  cannot  but  hope  and  believe 
that  some  of  the  characters  introduced  into  her  novels  will  remain 
as  types  of  nineteenth  century  thought  and  feeling.  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell  makes  a  similar  attempt  on  behalf  of  William  Haxlitt—  who 
is  in  more  danger  of  falling  out  of  remembrance.  Hazlitt's  chief  claim 
to  posthumous  fame  rests  upon  his  successful  efforts  to  raise  art- 
criticism  to  a  more  worthy  position  in  literature.  In  his  literary 
judgments  on  his  contemporaries  Hazlitt  spoke  with  freedom  and 
often  with  severity,  and  the  history  of  his  friendships  and  animosities, 
of  his  struggles  and  his  failures,  vividly  brought  before  us— mostly  in 
his  own  words — in  Mr.  Birrell's  impartial  review  of  his  eager,  stormy, 
but  enjoyable  life,  makes  the  volume  both  useful  and  readable.  John 

Raskin  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  dwells  more  upon 
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the  character  of  his  subject  as  a  social  reformer  than  as  an  art-critic. 
The  later  years  of  his  life  were  largely  devoted  to  the  study  of  economic 
problems,  and  to  the  practical  application  by  himself  of  the  rules 
he  laid  down  for  others.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  renders  full  justice 
to  the  nobility  of  Rusk  in'*  aims,  and  speaks  of  him  with  reverent 
sympathy. 

In  the  same  series  Matthew  Arnold  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul,  who  brings  out  with  great  clearness  the  literary  side  and  the 
personality  of  a  distinguished  but  imperfectly  appreciated  man  of 
letters.  Mr.  Paul  points  out  that  Matthew  Arnold's  poetry  appeals  too 
exclusively  to  the  cultivated  class  for  him  to  become  a  popular  poet. 
He  left,  however,  an  abiding  mark  upon  the  literature— prose  and  verse 
—of  his  period,  and  the  chief  aim  of  his  life  was  to  raise  both  the 
mental  and  moral  standard  of  his  contemporaries.  As  critic  and 
essayist  Arnold  pursued  the  same  course,  and  it  was  his  constant  war- 
fare against  the  "low  civilisation  of  the  English  middle  class"  which 
distinguished  him  from  the  majority  of  those  who  found  a  wider 
public. 

It  was  difficult  for  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  to  say  anything  new  about 
Tennyson,  who  is  the  subject  of  his  volume  of  this  series,  but  he  has 
admirably  carried  out  the  modest  but  useful  task  he  has  set  himself. 
This  is  "  to  combine  a  short  biography  of  Tennyson  with  a  running 
commentary  on  his  poems  as  they  illustrate  his  intellectual  habit  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  life."  Mr.  Austin  DobBon's  knowledge  of 
eighteenth  century  life  and  literature  enables  him  to  make  attractive 
the  story  of  Samuel  Richardson,  whose  name  is  more  familiar  than  his 
works  to  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  The  author  of  44  Clarissa 
Harlowe"  and  44  Sir  Charles  Grandison "  deserves  a  place  among 
Englishmen  of  letters,  and  however  little  one  may  think  Richardson 
knew  of  the  aristocratic  circles  in  which  his  characters  were  placed,  he 
left  a  fair  estimate  of  the  part  they  played  in  the  imagination  of  the 
middle  class. 

Lord  Avebury  (better  known  as  Sir  John  Lubbock)  has  conferred; 
upon  lovers  of  nature,  and  lovers  of  their  own  country,  a  real  boon  in 
giving  them  an  insight  into  the  causes  to  which  the  present  aspect  of 
The  Scenery  of  England  (Macmillan)  is  due.  The  book  is  not  the 
result  of  hasty  generalisation,  but  of  careful  investigation  and  study. 
Two  sots  of  folds  in  the  earth's  crust,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  may,  according  to  Lord  Avebury,  have  occasioned  the  two  great 
systems  of  intersecting  lines  and  determined  the  course  of  the  rivers. 
He  conducts  his  readers  through  the  successive  changes  through 
which  British — including  Welsh — geology  has  passed  ;  and  recounts 
the  various  disturbances  through  which  the  island  must  have  passed 
before  evolving  itB  present  features  of  gentle  but  nowhere  surpassed 
beauty. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  Side  Walk  Studies  (Chatto  &  Windus)  are 
obviously  supplementary  to  his  various  44  Vignettes "  of  the  literary- 
personages  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  are  written  with  his 
accustomed  delicacy  of  touch,  combined  with  obvious  sympathy  for 
the  period  in  which  Peg  Woffington  and  Fielding,  Mrs.  Delany  and 
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Dr.  Johnson  were  to  be  met  elsewhere  than  in  the  bye-paths  of  either 
literature  or  society.  Of  these,  as  of  Richardson,  Goldsmith  and 
Addison,  Mr.  Dobson  has  generally  something  fresh  to  say,  and  new 
sidelights  to  suggest. 

An  On-looker's  Note-Book  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.)  is  a  supplement  to 
the  author's  (Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell's)  previous  work,  "Collections  and 
Recollections,"  and  deals  more  especially  with  his  own  contem- 
poraries. His  notes  on  the  habits  of  "smart  society,"  on  the  "free  and 
easy"  tone  between  children  and  their  parents,  and  the  capture  of  the 
aristocracy  by  the  financiers  and  their  attendant  horde  of  speculators, 
afford  him  abundant  opportunities  for  reflection  and  illustration.  At 
the  same  time  in  the  devotion  of  young  men  and  young  women  to 
schemes  of  unselfish  work  among  the  poor  and  suffering,  Mr.  Russell 
admits  that  the  forces  of  good,  though  utterly  outnumbered  by  the 
"adherents  of  moral  turpitude,"  were  never  so  active  or  so  zealous  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Mr.  Paget  Toynbee's  Dante  Studies  and  Researches  (Methuen)  are 
the  fruit  of  many  years,  now  collected  from  various  quarters — England, 
Italy  and  America.  The  points  and  difficulties  are  dealt  with  with 
thoroughness,  and  give  evidence  of  wide  reading  as  well  as  of  sympathy. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Payling  Wright's  Dante  and  the  Divine  Comedy  (Lane)  is 
another  volume  of  studies  which  will  be  of  great  help  to  those  who 
desire  a  clear  idea  of  the  motive  of  the  poem  and  of  the  political  and 
intellectual  conditions  under  which  the  poet  worked.  Mr.  P.  H.  Wick- 
steed  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Gardner,  both  earnest  Dante  students,  delve  deeper 
in  their  discussion  of  the  relations  and  correspondence  between  Dante 
and  Giovanni  del  VirgiUo  (Constable).  This  volume  cannot  fail  to  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  wish  to  push  their  acquaintance  with  the 
poet  beyond  the  limits  assigned  by  the  Comedy.  It  refers  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  poet  and  a  young  friend  with  whom  a  correspondence 
and  interchange  of  poetical  thought  was  kept  up  during  the  later  years 
of  Dante's  life  in  exile,  and  during  his  stay  in  Padua. 

Miss  Anne  Macdonell's  Bona  of  Francis  (Dent)  will  take  its  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  books  which  group  themselves  round  the  great 
Preacher's  name,  not  only  because  it  breaks  new  ground,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  light  which  she  throws  upon  this  interesting  group  of 
men,  who  were  inspired  with  their  Master's  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of 
Poverty.  Miss  Macdonell's  style  is  lucid  and  often  fervid;  she  knows 
her  subject  well,  and  understands  the  period  in  which  St.  Francis  and 
his  followers  took  up  their  work,  and  makes  her  readers  realise  that 
strange  mixture  of  mystic  contemplation  and  active  love  for  others 
which  marked  the  earlier  Franciscans. 

Shakespear,  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  (Quaritch),  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  scanty  knowledge  we  possess  concerning  our  greatest 
literary  genius.  Mr.  Hazlitt  deals  only  with  what  he  considers  new 
facts,  or  such  as  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  new  points  of  view.  He 
is  absolutely  orthodox  upon  the  identity  of  Shakespeare  the  dramatist 
and  the  Stratford-on-Avon  lad  who  came  to  London  to  seek  fortune 
or  to  get  away  from  his  wife.  Whether  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  brought  us 
any  nearer  "to  a  tiresomely  mysterious  and  reticent  personality"  is 
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a  question  which  the  bias  of  the  reader  rather  than  the  arguments  of 
the  author  will  settle;  but  many  of  these  are  exceedingly  ingenious. 


Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  Queen  Victoria  (Smith,  Elder*  Co.)  will  for  this 
generation  at  least  be  regarded  as  the  standard  biography  of  the  late 
Queen.  He  has  the  advantage  of  several  unpublished  sources  of 
information,  and  he  shows  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
that  have  become  public  property.  With  much  of  her  domestic  life 
the  late  Queen  made  her  people  conversant,  but  she  was  necessarily 
more  reticent  upon  matters  concerning  politics.  In  her  lifetime  she 
saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  "Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes,"  and  the 
distance  which  separated  Lord  Melbourne  from  Mr.  Gladstone  marked 
the  change  over  which  she  was  called  to  preside.  How  simply  and 
faithfully  she  discharged  her  duties  this  volume  shows — and  whilst  it 
suggests  nothing  which  in  any  way  lowers  the  Queen's  memory,  it 
frankly  admits  and  shows  that  she  had  her  preferences  and  her  dis- 
likes, and  did  not  hesitate  to  make  them  felt. 

Rochester  and  other  Literary  Hakes  of  the  Court  of  Charles  H. 
(Longmans)  is  a  collection  of  lightly  connected  but  interesting  notes 
and  anecdotes  of  a  group  of  writers  who  gave  an  impetus  of  more  than 
doubtful  value  to  English  literature  at  a  critical  period.  In  Boling- 
hroke  and  Bis  Times :  the  Sequel  (Nisbet  &  Co.)  Mr.  Walter  Sichel  deals 
with  the  latter  half  of  the  life  of  this  brilliant  statesman,  who  in  a  few 
short  years  had  wrecked  a  career  of  uncommon  promise.  Whatever  is 
to  be  learned  from  contemporary  sources,  from  forgotten  despatches, 
or  neglected  manuscripts  Mr.  Sichel  has  brought  together — and  although 
the  result  is  to  obscure  or  smother  the  central  figure  under  a  mass  of 
details,  this  volume  as  well  as  its  predecessor  will  be  a  profitable  mine 
of  information  for  students  of  political  history  and  its  methods  in  the 
early  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Robert  Barley,  Karl  of  Oxford, 
by  E.  S.  Roscoe  (Methuen),  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  which  marked  the  political  life  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Mr.  Roscoe,  whilst  admitting  a  partiality  for 
Harley,  is  quite  aware  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  great  minister.  He 
was  possibly  as  good  a  party  manager  as  either  Bolingbroke  or  Wal- 
pole;  but  unlike  them  he  was  confused  in  speech  and  timid  in  action. 
Mr.  Roscoe  further  proves  that  Swift's  eulogy  of  his  master  was 
more  probably  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  favours  to  come  than 
an  estimate  of  his  wit,  his  learning  or  his  intelligence. 

The  abridgment  of  John  Wesley's  Journal  (Isbister)  by  Mr.  Percy 
L.  Parker  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  dis- 
position to  cope  with  the  four  volumes  of  the  original  work.  The 
journal  is  before  all  things  the  record  of  a  strenuous  life,  and  extends 
over  fifty-five  years  of  the  great  preacher's  active  career.  Wesley  gives, 
moreover,  a  clearer  insight  into  the  ways  of  social  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century  than  almogt  any  other  contemporary,  for  be  mingled 
with  all  classes,  and  m***-  Mmser      -nonally  acquainted  with  their 
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Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  who  writes  an  appreciation  of  the  journal,  justly 
sums  it  up  as  "the  most  amazing  record  of  human  exertion  ever 
penned  or  endured." 

Mr.  H.  Belloc,  who  appears  as  an  apologist  for  Robespierre  (Nisbet), 
seems  to  have  very  few,  if  any,  fresh  facts  upon  which  to  base  his  case. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  some  fifty  years  ago  undertook  a  similar  task,  but  it 
was  scarcely  regarded  as  successful.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  Belloc  should  fail  to  awaken  much  sympathy  for  one  of  the 
coldest  and  most  relentless  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  period. 

Mr.  Bernard  Mallet  has  rendered  a  good  service  to  students  of  the 
French  revolutionary  period  by  vindicating  the  character  of  his  great- 
grandfather,  Mallet  du  Pan  (Longmans),  from  the  undeserved  obloquy 
from  which  that  eminent  publicist  suffered.  His  career  was  marked 
by  many  vicissitudes,  but  his  character  remained  spotless.  His  devotion 
to  the  royal  cause  in  France  was  far  more  sincere  and  single-minded 
than  that  of  the  many  reckless  courtiers  who  followed  Louis  XVIII.  into 
exile,  and  it  is  evident  from  this  admirable  biography  that  Mallet  du 
Pan's  uprightness  and  inflexibility  were  resented  by  those  whom  he 
desired  to  serve  and  in  whose  cause  his  pen  was  freely  used.  In  a  sense 
he  was  the  founder  of  serious  magazine  writing  in  both  France  and 
England,  but  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  good  services  to  which  he 
applied  his  talents  and  his  life.  Mr.  Mallet  has  supplied  many  new  and 
interesting  facts  with  regard  to  the  period  of  which  the  book  treats,  and 
has  thrown  light  upon  not  a  few  events  which  were  hitherto  unexplained. 

The  Letters  off  Dorothea,  Princess  Lieven  (Longmans),  although  a 
translation,  have  only  appeared  in  English  on  the  ground  that  they  deal 
wholly  with  matters  in  which  English  politicians  were  concerned. 
Madame  de  Lieven  was  Russian  ambassadress  in  London  from  1812  to 
1834,  and  these  letters,  addressed  to  her  brother,  discuss  with  frankness 
the  various  political  phases  through  which  this  country  passed,  and  the 
part  which  England  played  in  the  settlement  of  the  Greek,  Belgian, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  dynastic  questions  which  by  turns  disturbed  the 
hopes  and  aims  of  the  fraraers  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  The  letters  are 
chiefly  interesting  to  the  students  of  history  who  desire  to  learn  to  what 
extent  personal  interests  were  able  to  mould  public  events.  Princess 
Lieven's  intimate  relations  with  Wellington,  Canning,  Peel,  Palmers  ton 
and  others  gave  her  special  means  of  knowing  what  was  passing  behind 
the  scenes,  and  possibly  her  imagination  or  her  ill-will  may  have  fre- 
quently prompted  her  to  assert  more  than  she  really  knew.  This, 
whilst  it  suggests  caution  in  accepting  all  her  statements,  adds  piquancy 
to  the  letters.  They  form  an  interesting  supplement  to  the  same  lady's 
correspondence  with  Earl  Grey,  which  was  published  ten  years  ago. 
[The  Editor  of  the  Annual  Regibtek  must  add  here,  what  his  con- 
tributor's modesty  prevents  him  from  mentioning,  that  the  excellent 
work  of  Mr.  Lionel  Robinson  as  editor  of  Princess  Lieven's  Letters, 
both  in  translation  and  in  connecting  and  elucidatory  notes,  commanded 
the  cordial  recognition  of  numerous  competent  critics.] 

The  life  of  James  Watt  (Maclehose  <fc  Sons)  and  the  story  of  the 
steam-engine  are  indissolubly  linked  together,  but  the  actual  connec- 
tion is  very  indefinite  in  most  minds.   Dr.  William  Jacks,  of  Glasgow, 
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ha?  undertaken  :.o  l-r.^z  vreether  The  reo>ris  which  Throw  the  clearest 
iigbT  upon  lie  iarer--:-r  arsi  hi*  isve-tioa.  From  childhood  Watt 
showed  a  ^.iri:  :<f  inreLT.::„  i;  was  iTerary  :n  The  form  of  telling 
stories  .  no*  me<-h.asic*j.  1;  * ~>;  u-t:.  he  became  associated  with 
the  more  pracTical  Ma::  Lew  B.'-.::o  : haT  Win's  disooveries  and  in- 
tuitior.-  <:  --.l  t«e  $aii<fa^ >r->  tested  asi  carried  into  effect.  Dr. 
Jaek~  tel.-  :.~e  sTory  of  &  la*-: -ini:::^:  career  wi;h  tree  sympathy. 

I'nier  ;h-  :i:>  :•:  Fifty  Tana  a*  Bast  Brest  Murray)  Miss  L.  E. 
Deni-on  ha*  e*i::ed  The  better?  of  her  Tir-cle.  The  Venerable  George 
Anthony  Denison.  one  of  :ne  most  disv.-ci  ani  fascinating  personaliti 
in  the  theoiogic*:  wor;d  There  were  ;>w  more  lovable  men,  and  U 
who  expressed  tbeir  feelings  more  vioient'.y.  He  was  the  enemy  of  all 
moderate  counsels.  The  hater  of  compromise,  tbe  most  outspoken  of 
opponents.  His  public  life  was  iz'.l  of  quarrel?,  disputes  and  angry 
controversy;  in  private  he  was  genial,  unassuming  and  ready  to  devote 
all  hi*  energies  :o  the  service  of  :h>*e  :o  whose  view*  he  was  diametric- 
al' y  opposed. 

Jumm  Resell  Lowell,  by  Horace  Elisha  Judder  Macmillan)  is 

a  biography  which  makes  tbe  man  more  inter.igible  to  his  friends 
and  admirers  than  even  hi?  own  letter*.  L?we:l  started  from  small 
inninzs.  but  his  power  of  satire  wa»  rec  >znised  from  the  outset  of 
literary  career,  and  -The  Biz'.ow  Papers'"  established  him  on  an 
eminence  from  which  he  was  never  displaced-  He  was  not,  however, 
always  beyond  the  reach  of  pecuniary  difficulties  and  was  often  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  purses  of  his  friends.  In  course  of  time 
he  became  university  professor,  editor  of  periodicals,  and  diplomatic 
minister,  first  at  Madrid  and  afterwards  in  London,  gaining  esteem  and 
gathering  friends  in  each  capacity. 


(Longmans  continue  and  at  the  same  lime  supplement  the  ** Auto- 
biography "  which  Professor  Max  MuIIer  gave  to  the  world  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  and  make  the  outside  world  better  understand  the 
philologist  to  whom  this  country  especially  owes  so  much.  After 
leaving  Germany  he  studied  first  at  Oxford  and  afterwards  in  Paris, 
and  from  the  first  fixed  bis  heart  upon  Sanskrit  and  Oriental  literature, 
and  on  this  foundation  he  built  up  those  theories  on  the  Science  of 
Language  which  made  his  reputation.  His  connection  with  Oxford 
marked  the  first  awakening  of  an  interest  in  Oriental  studies  in  that 
University.  And  although  he  lost  the  Professorship  of  Sanskrit  because 
the  country  clergy  voted  against  him  on  the  ground  of  his  nationality. 
Max  Mullers  claims  were  recognised  by  the  creation  for  him  of  a 
special  chair  of  Comparative  Philology.  The  letters  included  in  these 
volumes  show  the  terms  of  intimacy  on  which  Professor  Max  M  filler 
was  with  the  most  prominent  scholars  of  the  day  and  their  appreciation 
of  his  merits. 


(Xisbet  throw  a  pleasant 
light  upon  the  c»*       "*^he  greatest  ethical  teacher  of  last  century, 


and  Principal  T  ^»*sor  Upton  have  earned  the  grati- 

tude of  all  w  s  singularly  beautiful  life.  In 

incidents,  whir  m  ln  most  men's  live9  and  often 
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mould  them,  James  Martineau's  life  was  singularly  barren.  "  What  I 
planned,  I  did  ;  what  I  desired  to  be,  I  was ;  what  was  in  me,  I  taught," 
sums  up  in  his  own  words  his  career.  His  autobiography,  which  is 
embodied  in  these  volumes,  is  the  record  rather  of  his  thoughts  than  of 
his  experiences,  but  his  remarks  on  his  contemporaries  are  full  of  charm 
and  generally  of  acute  criticism.  In  his  letters  he  is  more  outspoken, 
and  seems  to  be  sensitively  alive  to  the  duty  of  not  misleading  his 
correspondents  in  his  judgment  of  men  and  events. 

The  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Prince  Bismarck  ( M  u  rray },  w  h  i  c  h  M  r . 
Sidney  Whitman  is  able  to  give  to  the  world,  are  of  far  more  interest 
and  importance  than  many  similar  works  which  have  dealt  with  the 
German  Chancellor.  The  conversations  which  form  the  staple  of  the 
book  took  place  after  Bismarck's  withdrawal  from  office,  and  his  judg- 
ment upon  his  own  past  was  to  some  extent  unclouded  by  partisan 
eagerness.  Those  reminiscences,  moreover,  throw  a  very  pleasant  light 
on  Bismarck's  private  life  and  on  the  strength  of  his  home  ties,  which 
one  might  have  thought  would  have  been  loosened  during  the  many  long 
years  of  his  strenuous  political  struggles. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  possible  future  of  the  negro  race 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  TJp  from  Slavery  (Grant  Richards)  will  be 
a  volume  of  no  little  interest.  Beginning  life  amid  the  "  most  miserable, 
desolate  and  discouraging  surroundings,"  deprived  of  the  merest  decen- 
cies of  life  until  tho  proclamation  of  Emancipation,  Mr.  Washington 
from  that  moment  set  to  work  "to  get  education."  No  more  instructive 
chapter  in  the  "  Annals  of  Self- Help"  could  be  found  than  the  story  of 
Mr.  Washington's  dogged  persistence  in  search  of  instruction,  and  having 
at  length  reached  this  Promised  Land  his  only  desire  was  to  lay  open 
the  way  to  it  for  others.  At  the  present  time,  after  twenty  years,  he  can 
claim  for  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  of  which  he 
was  the  founder  and  is  now  the  president,  that  it  owns  2,300  acres  of 
land  with  forty  buildings  and  1,100  students. 

Mr.  Herman  C.  Merivale's  autobiographic  memories,  Bar,  Stage  and 
Platform  (Chatto),  record  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  versatile  genius  who 
had  a  singularly  varied  career.  His  recollections  date  from  Joanna 
Baillie,  and  include  most  of  the  prominent  personages  of  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  After  being  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford 
he  went  to  the  bar,  but  literature  and  acting  had  greater  attractions  for 
him  than  his  profession.  For  ten  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Annual 
Register,  and  he  was  the  author  of  more  than  one  successful  drama- 
A  man,  however,  who  can  describe  himself  as  having  "  been  a  boundary 
commissioner  in  Wales,  a  caucus  in  Sussex,  a  chief  justice's  marshal 
with  Matthew  Arnold  for  my  colleague,  a  private  secretary  in  Spain  and 
an  egg-merchant  in  Clerkenwell,"  may  be  reckoned  upon  to  have  some- 
thing to  relate,  and  Mr.  Merivale  has  done  so  in  this  volume  of  his  early 
reminiscences. 

The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  Blount,  K.C.B.,  edited  by  Stuart  J.  Reid 
(Longmans),  deal  with  the  personal  experiences  of  a  man  who  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  has  been  in  the  centre  of  activity  since  his  entrance 
in  the  Home  Office  in  1827.  Later  on  he  became  a  banker  in  Paris, 
where  he  did  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  our  Embassy  to  advance  British 
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interests  in  France,  especially  at  the  outset  of  railway  building.  He 
was,  moreover,  the  trusted  friend  and  frequent  helper  of  the  Orleans 
family,  and,  although  he  was  out  of  favour  with  the  Imperial  Court,  he 
kept  a  watchful  eye  on  all  that  was  passing  around  him,  and  as  British 
Consul  ho  saw  and  heard  much  that  is  now  of  historic  interest. 

Sir  William  White,  by  H.  Sutherland  Edwards  (Murray),  is  the 
biography  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  in  modern  diplo- 
macy, who  won  his  way  to  the  first  rank  by  strength  of  character  and 
absolute  fearlessness.  The  earlier  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Poland  ; 
he  started  on  his  official  career  as  a  consular  clerk  and  he  ended  by  bei  ng 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  ambassador  appointed  since  the  Reformation. 
White's  acquaintance  with  Balkan  politics  was  unique,  and  he  was  able 
to  keep  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  so  well 
informed  that  it  would  have  been  a  scandal  if  when  the  opportunity 
arose  Sir  William  White's  services  were  not  recognised.  He  will  be 
remembered  as  the  strongest  ambassador  at  the  Porte  by  which  this 
country  was  represented  since  the  time  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe,  and,  if  he  was  less  discreet,  he  was  far  less  prejudiced  than  his 
predecessor. 

The  story  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Strathcona,  as  told  by  Mr.  Beckles 
Willson  (Methuen),  is  that  of  a  merchant  adventurer  of  the  Victorian 
age  who  has  lived  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  courage,  his  foresight  and 
his  patriotism.  In  association  with  Mr.  George  Stephen  (now  Lord 
Mount-Stephen),  Donald  Smith  brought  Canada  to  the  front  of  our 
Colonial  Empire  as  much  by  financial  ability  as  by  administrative 
talent.  His  career,  from  his  early  entrance  into  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  service  to  his  equipment  at  his  own  cost  of  a  regiment  of 
Canadian  Volunteers  to  serve  in  South  Africa,  is  told  with  sympathetic 
appreciation.  The  Autobiography  of  Sir  Walter  Beaaat  (Hutchinson), 
although  the  record  of  an  interesting,  useful  and  happy  life,  is  devoid 
of  those  personal  touches  which  render  such  works  classical.  The  idea 
suggests  itself  that  Sir  Walter  Besant  intended,  at  a  later  period,  to 
elaborate  the  notes  here  put  together,  and  to  give  the  world  some  notion 
of  the  schemes — mainly  for  the  help  of  others — on  which  his  mind  was 
constantly  engaged.  As  it  stands,  however,  this  volume,  edited  by 
Mr.  Sprigge,  is  of  considerable  interest. 


Geography  and  Travel. 


The  Uganda  Protectorate,  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.),  will  take  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  books  of 
travel  and  discovery,  and  will  remain  for  a  long  time  the  authoritative 
work  upon  one  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  our  Empire.  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  during  his  period  of  government  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  country.  He  found  it  the  seat  of  savage  intertribal  feuds;  he  left 
it  peaceable,  and  with  a  railway  in  course  of  construction  which  would 
open  up  the  vast  Nandi  plateau,  which,  although  lying  under  the  Equator, 
offers  a  splendid  lield  fur  white  man's  labour.  These  volumes,  more- 
over, contain  tin-  i ••-iil^^^^^^a^^.  Johnston's  anthropological, 
zoological  an- 1  I -  't hii icjjj'r^*^"       (fcanda,  "t"  which  he  has  esti- 
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mated  the  resources  and  divined  the  future  with  the  eye  of  knowledge 
and  of  faith.  British  Nigeria,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  F.  Mockler- 
Ferryman  (Cassell),  is  a  valuable  handbook  to  the  past  and  present 
history  of  a  large  dependency  added  to  the  British  Empire  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  story  of  how  British  commerce 
obtained  free  access  to  the  coast  through  the  untiring  energy  and  watch- 
fulness of  Sir  Taubman  Goldie  is  well  told,  and  future  generations  will 
be  able  to  recognise  in  his  administration  how  little  the  Empire  owes 
to  its  political  leaders  as  compared  with  the  debt  due  to  the  adminis- 
trative officials. 

In  the  Ancient  Bolus  of  Rhodesia.  (Methuen)  Messrs.  R.  N.  Hall 
and  W.  G.  Neal  have  brought  together  all  that  travellers  and  explorers 
since  1867  have  told  us  concerning  this  long-forgotten  country.  The 
remains  of  the  great  Zimbabwe  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  nation 
possessed  of  considerable  cultivation  and  architectural  taste.  Messrs. 
Hall  and  Neal  seem  to  incline  to  the  oft-alleged  but  never  established 
identity  of  this  region  with  the  Ophir  of  the  Bible.  That  problem, 
however,  is  more  carefully  discussed  from  a  linguistic  point  in  Professor 
A.  H.  Keane's  Gold  of  Ophir  (Stanford),  who  places  its  source  in  Arabia 
rather  than  in  Africa. 

In  All  the  Russia*  (Heinemann)  Mr.  Henry  Norman's  chief  object 
has  been  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which,  in  his  view,  the  industrial 
development  of  Russia  is  to  be  looked  for.  Free-traders  will  probably 
hesitate  to  accept  his  views  of  "educational  protection"  fostered  by 
foreign  capital.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Norman  has  added  greatly  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  economic  resources  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia 
— and  as  a  supplement  to  Sir  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace's  standard  work, 
it  will  be  interesting  as  marking  the  rise  and  discussing  the  aims  of 
an  industrial  class  to  which  the  earlier  work  gave  little  attention.  The 
limits  of  a  single  fully  illustrated  volume,  however,  render  the  survey 
of  such  a  vast  Empire  necessarily  superficial. 

There  is  no  country  in  both  hemispheres  of  which  it  behoves  us  to 
know  more  than  China,  which  for  good  or  for  evil  is  destined  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  European  politics  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Smith's  China  in  Convulsion  (Oliphant  &  Co.)  is  full  of  in- 
formation, apparently  gathered  on  the  spot,  concerning  the  rising  against 
foreigners  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  century.  His  view  through- 
out is  that  the  provocations  given  by  Europeans  at  length  roused  a 
national  feeling  which  the  latter  had  persistently  ignored  or  insulted. 
Mrs.  Archibald  Little's  Land  of  the  Blue  Gown  (Fisher  Unwin)  is  an- 
other contribution  on  life  in  China  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has 
resided  long  in  the  country  and  has  noted  with  more  than  usual  ac- 
curacy the  signs  of  the  times.  Mrs.  Little  is  a  social  reformer,  and  an 
enthusiast,  but  in  her  crusade  against  foot-binding  and  opium  smoking 
she  has  a  section  of  Chinese  opinion  on  her  side. 

It  was  inevitable  as  well  as  desirable  that  Japan,  Our  New  Ally 
(Fisher  Unwin)  should  receive  attention  from  ever-ready  bookmakers, 
and  so  far  Mr.  Alfred  Stead's  work  should  be  taken  gratefully.  It 
purports  to  give  more  clearly  than  has  been  yet  done  the  history  of 
modern  Japan,  which  he  has  learned  from  residence  in  the  country. 
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Mr.  Stead's  account  of  the  political  situation  is  the  most  generally  in- 
teresting portion  of  his  book.  From  it  we  learn  more  clearly  than 
from  newspapers  that  the  present  ruler  of  Japan— whom  we  know  as  the 
Mikado,  and  the  Japanese  as  the  Tennd— is  a  man  of  great  energy,  who 
maintains  his  authority  over  the  411  islands  comprising  the  Japanese 
Empire  by  means  of  a  narrow  oligarchy  or  three-clan  combination. 

The  Heart  of  Japan,  by  C.  L.  Brownell  (Methuen),  tells  more  of  the 
home  life  of  the  less  Europeanised  portions  of  Japan  than  any  book  of 
recent  years.  Mr.  Brownell  looks  beneath  the  surface,  which  he  never- 
theless vividly  describes.  He  is  conscious  of  the  two  forces  at  work — 
the  statesmen  representing  the  new  Japan,  the  Shintoist  or  Buddhist 
priests  standing  for  the  old  order.  Not  the  least  interesting  chapter  of 
the  book  is  that  dealing  with  missionary  enterprise  in  Japan,  and  the 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  dogmatic  teaching,  in  view  of  the 
strong  inclination  towards  agnosticism  common  to  all  classes. 

Burma  under  British  Rule,  by  John  Nesbit  (Constable  &  Co.),  gives 
a  useful  summary  of  the  resources  of  this  country,  and  its  value  as  a 
commercial  asset.  In  this  respect  Burma  is  fully  capable  of  paying  its 
way,  which  is  the  more  satisfactory  in  view  of  its  importance  in  possible 
Far  Eastern  eventualities. 

In  Aoonoagua  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  (Cassell  &  Co.)  Sir  Martin 
Conway  gives  the  promised  supplement  to  his  work  "The  Bolivian 
Andes."  The  result  of  his  explorations  is  to  show  that,  although 
Aconcagua  may  be  the  highest  measured  mountain  in  the  Andes,  he  is 
prepared  to  relinquish  its  claim  of  being  the  highest  of  the  whole  range. 
Moreover,  its  reputation  of  being,  or  having  been,  a  volcano  is  more 
distinctly  dismissed.  Sir  M.  Conway's  attempt  to  scale  Mount  Sarmiento 
in  the  more  Southern  part  of  the  Continent,  although  unsuccessful, 
opened  up  to  general  knowledge  a  large  district  very  little  known  either 
to  its  titular  rulers  or  to  the  general  body  of  geographers. 

Head-Hunters,  Black,  White  and  Brown,  by  Alfred  C.  Haddon 
(Methuen),  is  the  record  of  the  experiences  of  the  leader  of  the  an- 
thropological expedition  to  Torres  Straits  fitted  out  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  The  results  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  student 
as  well  as  to  the  general  reader.  The  objects  of  the  expedition  were  (1) 
to  collect  the  skulls  of  the  dead  and  to  measure  those  of  the  living,  (2) 
to  make  experimental  studies  in  the  psychology  of  primitive  tribes,  and 
(3)  to  make  studies  in  the  ritual,  magic  and  folk-lore  of  islanders  who 
had  been  farthest  removed  from  general  civilising  influences.  The  staff 
engaged  on  these  investigations  was  well  qualified  for  the  task,  and  the 
volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mental  processes 
of  primitive  peoples. 

Lady  Grove's  Seventy-one  Days  Campaigning  in  Morocco  (Long- 
mans), although  avowedly  a  superficial  view  of  the  country,  contains 
some  interesting  notes  on  Moorish  life,  but  it  must  not  be  judged  by 
the  same  standard  as  Miss  Francis  Macnab's  Bide  in  Moroooo  (Arnold)* 
which  i9  something  more  than  an  entertaining  account  of  a  journey 
accomplished  under  difficulties.  Her  lonely  state  and  her  sex  enabled 
her  to  penetrate  behind  the  veil  which  shrouds  Moorish  home-life  and 
habits  from  the  ordinary  traveller.    Her  general  verdict  on  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  Moorish  Empire  is  unfavourable,  ami  she  think**  that 
sooner  or  later  it  must  fall  to  one  or  other  of  the  European  nation* 
waiting  for  the  inheritance,  of  which  the  present  owner  cannot 
appreciate  the  full  value.  The  Moors  (Son nensehein),  by  Mr.  Btidgott 
Meakin,  is  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of  a  trilogy  on  the  same 
subject,  of  which  the  first  volume  deals  with  the  "Moorish  Empire,"  its 
past  and  present  government  and  politics,  the  "Land  of  the  Moors" 
dealing  with  the  physical  features  and  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
last  with  its  people  and  their  habits  and  custom*.  A  vast  mine  of 
useful  information  is  thus  brought  within  reach  of  the  inquirer. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's  India  and  Its  Problem.  fSands  &  Co.;  doc*  Huh,  to 
help  forward  a  solution  of  the  important  questions  which  confront 
statesmen  and  administrator*.  On  the  other  hand  it  furnishes  the 
reader  with  copious  information  on  the  physical,  racial  and  literary 
characteristics  of  the  various  groups  and  nationalities  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  our  Indian  Empire.  His  remarks  on  the  religious  thought 
of  India  form  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  a  work  which  is  the  obvious 
result  of  much  reading  and  observation.  Of  fresher  and  more  im- 
mediate interest  are  some  of  the  problems  suggested  by  Major  I'ercy 
M.  Sykes  in  his  book,  Ten  Thousand  Mile,  in  Persia  'Murray,.  As  the 
representative  of  British  interests  in  Persian  Baluchistan,  Major  Hykes 
has  had  special  opportunities  of  studying  the  cross-currents  of  political 
intrigue  of  which  Eastern  Persia  is  the  constant  field.  The  Hcistan 
Boundary  arbitration,  in  which  England  took  an  active  share,  has  by, 
no  means  settled  a  long-standing  grievance,  and  when  it  is  too  late  to 
temporise  further,  it  will  be  found  as  usual  that  force  is  the  only 
arbiter. 

A  very  readable  volume  is  the  Earl  of  Ronald;-hayV  Sport  and 
Politics  under  an  Eastern  Sky  I-bi-t*r  .  starting  from  Kashmir  he 
made  hi*  way  to  Ladak,  returning  by  an  alternative  route.  Hi-,  home- 
ward journey  from  t^netta  was  made  by  the  newly  oj*roed  trade  roote? 
vi*k  Nushki,  Northern  Baluchistan  and  »<-i-t.an.  fy^rd  Ronald-nay  come* 
to  the  eonelu-ion  that  it  is  by  the  maintenance  of  our  »u;»r<?mvry 
in  this  di-tri<t  that  Great  Britain  can  bc-t  coon'erae:  the  influene* 
of  Rus-ia  in  Southern  Persia.  That  there  i-  mo*  h  hope  of  frying 
Northern  Per-ia  from  that  influence  is  more  than  doMO'f'i:.  Mr.  bona.d 
Stuart  in  hi-  Straggle  for  Persia  Metnuen  ~~*-rn-  to  '.-..ink  'hat  the 
time  for  that  ha-  gone  by.  and  hi-  knowledge  of  /  na:  pa~r,g 
obtained  by  per-onaJ  acquaintance  wi;h  P<-r-,aahd  ,t-  inhaoi**rj?». 

The  Holyhead  Road,  by  Coarle*  <}.  Harper  -0.*r  mar.  4  Ha  dea«. 
as  its  name  *u;rge*t-.  **i*b  th<-  o:d  '-  ra/  r.ir./  <lav*  be 'ore  ra; . « a > *  ha/j 
put  all  traveller-  on  a  level.  J?  bnr.y-  before  ",e  r'-arter  •\e  e/'^-r.oe 
badness  of  the  o.d  road.  ori'il  if  wa*.  »ak<".  nan';  oy  "  *  '»o-.*-r-. ::>*-'. *. 
at  the  in-tafif-e  of  To*-  /r-b  M«-rnoer*.  *?*er  v.e  f.' >.'  r;.*r;e  to 
admiration  by  7--. ford.  Mr  Hir;^r  ha>  "  •< -d  *  v^,^,  o'  . ><-re>'.- 
ing details  an'i  i^e-  d-  e/,r>rj«., :•«-/]  •/. ;v,  v.e  aod  -.  a/*~  "•"  -/'- 

which  the  road  ;<a--^  ar.d  r.a*  o.r.'-aT.'-d  *  .a%'e  ar.oo       o'  ?' v 
road-lore,  which  J*         v  om  j,r«-»e r..r,;. 
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Mr.  Charles  Oman,  who  has  made  a  reputation  as  the  most  lucid 
writer  on  military  campaigns,  turns  aside  from  battlefields  to  consider 
Seven  Roman  Statesmen  Arnold;  of  the  later  years  of  the  Republic 
The  result  of  his  studies  is  to  show  that  the  establishment  of  the  Empire 
w&4  inevitable,  and  that  the  Republic,  moreover,  had  sown  seeds  of  dis- 
cord and  corruption  which  even  the  strong  measures  of  theearly  Emperors 
were  unable  to  eradicate.  Mr.  Oman's  analysis  of  the  character  and 
career  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  is  not  flattering,  and  he  attributes  to  the 
agrarian  policy  of  the  popular  Tribune  the  subsequent  demoralisation 
of  the  Roman  rabble,  who  claimed  the  rights  of  citizenship.  In  the 
contrast  between  Sulla  and  Marius  he  brings  out  several  points  of 
resemblance  presented  by  Rome  and  France  when  going  through  a 
revolutionary  period.  He  compares  Cato  to  Lord  Carteret,  whose 
patriotism  was  displayed  in  scolding  every  one,  and  Crass  us  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  allied  himself  with  Pitt  on  the  understanding 
that  Pitt  should  manage  the  Empire,  whilst  he  should  be  allowed 
to  conduct  the  Parliamentary  jobbery  and  intrigue.  The  other  two 
characters  treated  are  those  of  C«sar  and  Pompey— his  sympathies 
and  admiration  being  given  in  the  main  to  the  former.  The  book 
throughout  is  brilliant  and  suggestive  of  fresh  points  of  view. 

Almost  simultaneously  Mr.  J.  C.  Tarver,  in  Tiberius  the  Tyrant  Con- 
stable  <fc  Co.),  makes  a  serious  attempt  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  from  the  obloquy  attaching  to  his  name.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  early  Christian  writers  dealt  harshly  with  the  memory 
of  the  Emperor  under  whose  reign  the  Founder  of  their  faith  had  suffered 
death,  and  in  this  they  found  support  from  the  pagan  historian  Taci- 
tus and  the  annalist  Suetonius.  But  notwithstanding  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Emperor— and  of  many  of  these  Mr.  Tarver  dis- 
poses satisfactorily— there  remains  a  character  which  is  well  worthy 
of  admiration,  and  we  are  presented  by  the  author  to  a  man  whose 
directness  of  purpose,  promptness  of  action,  and  true  perception  of  the 
needs  of  the  vast  Empire  he  had  helped  to  establish  are  well  worthy 
of  our  admiration,  although  some  of  his  methods  seem  to  our  more 
fastidious  minds  somewhat  wanting  in  humanity  or  generosity. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History  (University 
Press;  is  the  fir«t  fruit  of  the  service  which  the  late  Lord  Acton  has 
rendered  to  students  and  readers  of  history.  To  trace  the  continuous 
development  of  society  through  modern  times,  and  to  search  out  the 
influence  of  nations  and  individuals,  were  the  chief  aims  of  the  initiator 
of  this  great  work.  His  life  was  not  spared  longer  than  to  enable  him 
to  fix  the  general  outlines  of  his  purpose,  but  these  have  enabled  the 
present  editors  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  contemplated  by  Lord 
Acton.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  The  Renaissance,  as  the  starting- 
point  of  Modern  History.  Its  spread  over  the  various  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  influence  it  exercised  are  clearly  and  impartially  dis- 
cussed. Dr.  Oarnett  deals  with  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  f 
whilst  Dr.  William  Barry,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  gives  a' 
weighty  but  unprejudiced  statement  of  the  spiritual  claims  of  the 
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Holy  See.  Professor  Bury  marshals  with  distinctness  the  various 
forces  which,  on  the  collapse  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  were  disputing 
the  rulership  in  Eastern  Europe.  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes  devotes  himself 
to  the  political  struggles  of  France  and  Italy,  whilst  Mr.  E.  Armstrong 
deals  with  Savonarola,  and  Mr.  Burd  with  Macchiavelli.  The  literary 
influences  of  the  Renaissance  in  these  countries  are  discussed  by  Sir 
R.  Jebb  and  Dr.  VV.  James,  and  the  complicated  and  often  tortuous 
policy  of  Spain  is  carefully  analysed  by  Mr.  Butler  Clarke,  who  is  able 
to  correct  many  erroneous  views  current  concerning  the  action  of  the 
Spanish  Monarchy.  The  part  which  Germany  was  about  to  play  in  the 
new  order  of  things  is  assigned  to  Professor  Tout,  who  brings  into  strong 
relief  the  conflicting  influences  which  hampered  the  outset  of  that 
nation,  notwithstanding  the  impetus  given  by  Luther  to  the  pro- 
gressive movement. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  by  Edward  Armstrong,  M.A.  (Macmillan), 
will  take  its  place  among  standard  works  of  history.  For  the  first  time 
since  public  records  and  State  papers  have  been  accessible  we  are  able 
to  realise  the  important  part  played  by  Charles  V.  in  the  making  of 
history.  He  stood  on  the  threshold  of  modern  times ;  he  was  confronted 
by  the  restless  ambition  of  his  rival,  Francis  I.,  whose  religious  scruples 
did  not  interfere  with  his  seeking  aid  for  his  designs  from  Protestant 
and  Paynim  alike.  It  is  on  Charles  as  the  opponent  of  the  Reformation 
that  Mr.  Armstrong  mainly  dwells,  and  he  shows  conclusively  that 
Charles's  policy  was  directed  as  much  by  political  as  by  ecclesiastical 
considerations.  To  Englishmen  Charles  V.  is  of  special  interest,  as  the 
cause  of  their  country  being  once  more  brought  into  the  meshes  of  Con- 
tinental politics,  from  which  Henry  VII.  had  prudently  held  aloof.  The 
great  aim  of  Charles's  life,  however,  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  with  himself  as  its  head,  and  the  Pope  as  its  spiritual 
director.  How  nearly  he  achieved  his  purpose,  and  how  inevitable  was 
his  final  failure  is  described  by  Mr.  Armstrong  so  lucidly  that  for  the 
first  time  the  reader  is  able  to  grasp  some  definite  idea  of  the  strangely 
interwoven  character  of  the  last  of  the  great  Emperors  of  Germany  and 
the  West. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Pollard's  apology  for  Henry  VIII.  (Goupil)  is,  from  an 
artistic  point,  a  magnificent  tribute  to  a  monarch  who,  amongst  other 
great  qualities,  was  endowed  with  a  strong  sympathy  for  art,  especially 
in  its  more  gorgeous  forms.  Mr.  Pollard,  however,  finds  many  other 
titles  to  our  respect  in  his  hero,  and  he  supports  his  views  by  much 
learning  and  research.  He  holds  to  the  view  that  Henry  "  directed  the 
storm  of  a  revolution  which  was  doomed  to  come  and  which  was  certain 
to  break  those  who  refused  to  bend."  How  far  the  storm  was  provoked 
by  the  King's  "peculiar  conscience"  is  a  point  upon  which  historians 
are  never  likely  to  agree,  and  Mr.  Pollard's  verdict  will  not  be  accepted 
by  them  as  final.  Very  different,  indeed,  is  the  view  to  be  drawn  of  the 
same  monarch  from  Dr.  James  Gairdner's  profoundly  learned  and  very 
interesting  History  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
from  Henry  VHI.  to  Mary  (Macmillan)— the  latest  of  the  volumes  in 
the  important  continuous  series  on  the  "  History  of  the  English  Church," 
which  have  been  coming  out  under  the  joint  editorship  of  the  late 
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much-regretted  Dean  of  Winchester  and  the  Rev.  William  Hunt.  In  Dr. 
Gairdner's  opinion  44  never  was  England  so  degraded  by  tyranny  as  when 
tin*  sympathy  so  generally  felt  "  for  Katharine  of  AltgOO  and  M  her  Inno- 
cent daughter  Mary,  proclaimed  a  bastard,"  "did  not  dare  to  show  itself 
by  overt  acts."  Speaking  generally,  this  book  is  marked  not  only  by  a 
knowledge  of  everything  that  is  to  be  known  about  the  earlier  Reforma- 
tion period  and  the  Marian  reaction,  but  by  a  strenuous  and  impressive 
endeavour  to  put  the  reader  at  the  point  of  view  of  one  living  in  Eng- 
land at  that  period.  The  net  result  is  not  to  enhance  the  reputation 
of  the  leading  Reformers —rather,  indeed,  to  produce  a  preference  for 
Bishop  Gardiner  as  compared  with  most  of  them — and  yet  to  support  the 
feeling  that  for  the  ultimate  issue  England  and  the  English  Church  had 
and  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  by  R.  B.  Merriman  (Oxford  - 
Clarendon  Press).  Mr.  Merriman  has  in  a  way  anticipated  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes's  wish  of  bringing  the  Universities  of  other  countries  into  closer 
union  with  our  own.  A  graduate  of  Harvard,  he  has  fixed  himself  at 
Oxford  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  zeal  has 
brought  together  a  very  large  amount  of  hitherto  unknown  information 
respecting  a  man  whose  motives  and  aims  have  excited  both  doubt  and 
controversy.  There  was  much  in  Thomas  Cromwell's  adventurous 
career  to  at traet  attention  from  historians,  but  hitherto  the  materials 
have  been  so  meagre  that  few  have  ventured  upon  analysing  his  char- 
acter. Mr.  Merriman,  although  frequently  suggestive,  postpones  any 
final  verdict  upon  a  man  who,  as  he  says,  was  neither  "a  hero  of  the 
Reformation,"  nor  44  a  mere  adventurer,"  nor  the  44  subservient  instru- 
ment of  a  wicked  master."  The  three  hundred  and  more  letters  which 
Mr.  Merriman  has  brought  together  abundantly  support  this  negative 
estimate  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  but  they  show  him  as  a  correspondent  of 
learning  and  wit,  a  master  of  satire  and  concealment,  and  a  politician 
of  obstinate  resolve. 

John  Lackland,  by  Miss  Kate  Xorgate  Maemillan),  is  the  sequel  to 
the  author's  "England  under  the  Angevin  Kings,"  and  bears  further 
testimony  to  her  learning  and  careful  research.  She  does  not  make  a 
hero  of  her  subject,  but  she  recognises  fully  that  the  feudal  barons  in 
their  conflict  with  the  King  had  their  own  interests  at  heart  rather  than 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  Welsh  Wars  of  Edward  L,  by  John  E. 
Morris  (Clarendon  Press),  is  the  fruit  of  much  careful  research,  and 
bears  witness  to  the  rich  mine  of  undiscovered  materials  of  history 
stored  at  the  Public  Record  Office.  From  this  volume  it  would  seem 
that  the  English  military  system  ordinarily  ascribed  to  Edward  III.  was 
in  fact  organised  by  his  grandfather  and  carried  by  him  to  a  high  pitch 
of  [Mirfect  ion. 

Thfl  I  nd  volume  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  History  of  Scotland 

(Blackwood  I  deals  with  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  period  in  the 
annals  of  that  kingdom.  The  reign  of  Mary,  the  inrush  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  linal  union  of  the  two  Crowns  under  James  VI.  are  sufficient 
to  fill  the  volume  with  attractive  episodes,  to  which  Mr.  hang  knows 
how  to  do  full  justh  •<•.    Ih-sides  the«»         ■>«*  brought  before  the  public 
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value  before  embodying  it  in  the  history.  He  does  not  disguise  his 
sympathy  with  Mary,  and  his  want  of  it  with  John  Knox.  He  is  im- 
partially just  to  James,  but  he  does  not  forgive  him  his  attitude  towards 
his  mother  and  her  false  friends.  The  volume  is  valuable  to  scholars 
for  the  amount  of  original  research  it  reveals,  and  to  the  general  reader 
for  the  brilliant  illustration  it  affords  of  how  history  may  be  made 
attractive.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  special  talent  for  unravelling  the  riddle 
of  history  has  seldom  been  better  employed  than  in  his  James  VI.  and 
the  Otowrie  Mystery  (Longmans),  but  notwithstanding  the  fresh  light 
which  his  researches  throw  upon  the  episode,  its  motive  is  still  far  from 
clear.  After  carefully  reviewing  the  evidence  which  he  has  collected 
from  hitherto  untouched  sources,  including  that  of  the  spy  and  forger 
Sprat,  Mr.  Lang  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gowries  wished  to 
capture  James  and  to  hold  him  as  a  hostage  — the  Gowries  being 
Catholics.  This  theory,  however,  does  not  explain  much  of  the  mystery 
which  surrounds  the  plot. 

mstory  of  Scotland,  by  P.  Hume  Brown  (Cambridge  University 
Press).  The  second  volume  of  this  contribution  to  the  Cambridge 
Historical  Series  fully  sustains  the  promise  of  its  predecessor.  The 
period  now  dealt  with — from  the  accession  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the 
Revolution  of  1689— is  the  most  stirring,  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view,  in  Scottish  history.  Mr.  Hume  Brown,  whilst  discussing  the 
conflict  between  diverse  social  and  political  influences  with  adequate 
fulness,  presents  it  also  in  a  lucid  and  intelligible  form. 

Cromwell's  Army,  by  C.  H.  Firth  (M9thuen  &  Co.),  is  the  first 
attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  purely  military  side  of  the  Great 
Rebellion.  It  is  in  fact,  as  the  author  calls  it,  "A  History  of  the 
English  Soldier  during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate." In  the  course  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  to  which 
the  study  is  limited  the  military  problem  was  undergoing  a  rapid 
development.  Armour  had  almost  disappeared— surviving  only  in  hel- 
mets and  breastpieces— the  use  of  firearms  was  becoming  general,  and 
Rupert  first  and  Cromwell  after  him  had  learnt  a  new  use  for  cavalry 
in  action.  The  efficiency  of  the  "  New  Model  "  was  shown  in  the  result 
of  the  struggle ;  but  the  lessons  of  Cromwell's  methods  were  to  be  learnt 
not  only  in  the  field  but  in  the  system  of  military  organisation  which 
he  introduced.  His  system  survives  in  our  present  system  of  raising, 
recruiting  and  paying  our  army— in  its  commissariat  and  clothing  and 
equipment— and  it  was  to  him  that  soldiers  are  indebted  for  an  organised 
provision  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  a  campaign,  and  for  pensions 
when  retired. 

Hie  Scotch-Irish,  by  Charles  H.  Hanna  (Putnam's  SonsX  is  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  an  element  in  the  onward  march  of  civilisation 
in  Europe  and  America  which  has  been,  in  the  author's  opinion,  in- 
adequately recognised.  The  influence  of  the  Scot  in  North  Britain 
and  in  North  Ireland  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  analysis,  and 
in  France  and  Germany  he  has  played  an  important  part.  But  Mr. 
Hanna  is  among  the  first  in  the  field  to  point  out  that  men  of  Scotch 
descent  have  figured  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
in  politics,  art,  literature  and  commerce.    A  vast  amount  of  informa- 
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tion  on  this  subject  has  been  collected  in  these  volumes,  which  will 
be  probably  turned  to  profitable  use  by  future  students. 

The  Soots  in  Germany,  by  Th.  A.  Fischer  (Schulze  <fc  Co.),  is  another 
tribute  to  the  ubiquity  of  the  Scots — of  whom  traces  are  to  be  found 
in  every  continental  country.  Many  elaborate  works  have  been  written 
since  "Quentin  Durward,"  giving  a  more  historic  account  of  their 
doings  in  France,  Holland,  Sweden  and  Russia — and  Mr.  Fischer  now 
approaches  the  same  subject  with  reference  to  the  Scottish  settlements 
in  Germany  and  Poland.  He  confines  his  researches  chiefly  to  the 
northern  provinces,  and  his  industry  has  been  amply  rewarded. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Hodgson's  Early  History  of  Venice  (Allen)  is  a  distinctly 
valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  and  development 
of  the  great  Power  which  for  a  while  took  the  lead  in  European  com- 
mercial expansion.  Mr.  Hodgson  has  availed  himself  of  the  work 
done  by  German  and  Italian  writers — new  and  old — with  the  result  of 
producing  a  book  which  sums  up  their  researches  in  a  readable  form, 
and  gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  struggle  between  Frederick 
Barbarossa  and  the  Lombard  League,  in  which  Venice  played  an  im- 
portant part. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  X.,  by  John  Holland  Rose  (Bell  <fc  Sons),  is  a 
successful  effort  to  give  an  impartial  review  of  the  career  of  the  most 
remarkable  man  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  result  is  that  the 
reader  has  before  him  the  leading  events  of  Napoleon's  career — with 
all  the  latest  information  available  for  coming  to  an  opinion  as  to  the 
motives  which  guided  and  the  forces  which  restrained  the  ruler  of 
France  and  the  dictator  of  Europe.  This  history  from  its  completeness 
as  well  as  from  its  soberness  of  judgment  will  probably  be  accepted 
as  the  standard  biography  of  the  man  who  moulded  the  history  of  a 
century. 

Mr.  Charles  Oman's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press),  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  during  the  year, 
is  intended  to  correct  the  partisan  views  of  Napier  and  Thiers,  which 
were  almost  unavoidable  at  the  time  at  which  each  author  produced 
his  work.  Mr.  Oman,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  in- 
formation and  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Wellington  despatches,  has  had 
access  to  the  papers  of  Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  who,  as  a  diplomatic 
agent,  was  mixed  up  with  the  various  phases  of  the  struggle  in  the 
Peninsula.  The  consequence  is  that  Mr.  Oman  assigns  to  the  Spaniards 
—at  least  to  the  fighting  men— a  far  greater  meed  of  praise  than  they 
received  from  the  two  other  historians.  Of  his  power  of  describing 
military  tactics  and  of  presenting  to  the  reader  a  vivid  idea  of  sieges 
and  battles,  Mr.  Oman  has  given  many  previous  proofs,  but  his  talents 
in  this  respect  have  never  shown  to  greater  advantage  than  in  his  de- 
scription of  Napoleon's  plan  of  campaign. 

Mr.  Arthur  D.  Innes's  aim  in  writing  A  Short  History  of  the  British 
in  India  (Methuen)  is  to  invest  the  story  of  the  East  India  Company 
with  such  attractions  as  to  rouse  the  interest  of  the  general  reader. 
The  two  centuries  and  a  half  which  elapsed  between  the  founding  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  great  company  were  full  of  striking  events  and 
startling  episodes.  ^uea  does  full  justice,  and  whilst 
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modestly  offering  his  work  as  the  basis  of  further  study,  he  shows 
impartiality  as  well  as  sound  judgment  in  reviewing  the  policy  of  the 
British  rulers  of  India.  Mr.  Edward  Dicey's  Story  of  the  Khedivate 
(Rivingtons)  is  a  carefully  compiled  and  judicious  history  of  the  con- 
version of  Egypt  from  a  virtually  independent  feudatory  of  Turkey  into 
a  virtual  dependency  of  Great  Britain. 

Poetry. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Woods,  hitherto  known  chiefly  as  the  author  of  sad- 
coloured  works  of  fiction,  has  found  a  conge  nial  theme  in  real  life. 
The  Prinoess  of  Hanover  (Duckworth),  who  ought  to  have  been  Queen 
of  England,  deals  with  the  love  of  the  luckless  Princess  Sophia  of 
Zell  for  Count  Kiinigsmarck  and  the  revenge  of  her  husband,  prompted 
by  his  father's  mistress,  Clara  von  Platen,  whose  advances  Kbnigsmarck 
had  slighted.  There  are  in  this  situation  obvious  materials  for  a  drama, 
and  of  these  Mrs.  Woods  has  availed  herself  to  good  purpose.  The 
tendency  of  modern  writers  of  blank  verse  to  ignore  the  example — one 
might  say  the  rules — laid  down  by  the  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  very  marked  in  Mrs.  Wood's  metre.  Whether  use  will 
consecrate  the  new  method  remains  an  open  question.  Mr.  Oswald 
Crawford,  who  also  joins  the  ranks  of  blank  verse  writers  in  his 
Two  Maaquea  (Chapman  &  Hall),  does  not  help  to  solve  the  problem, 
for  his  taste  evidently  keeps  him  to  the  beaten  path.  The  requirements 
of  dramatic  unity  and  intensity  are  not  all-important  in  masques,  but 
there  is  scope  for  expression  of  emotion,  even  by  the  chorus,  who  play 
an  important  part.  Mr.  John  Davidson's  Testament  of  an  Empire- 
Builder  (Grant  Richards)  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  poems  by 
which  he  first  earned  notoriety.  A  soliloquy  upon  human  ideals  may 
be  irradiated  by  brilliant  passages  and  even  by  dramatic  situations,  but 
visions  of  philosophy  are  not  very  satisfying  either  to  the  psychologist 
or  the  philosopher,  and  Mr.  Davidson  leaves  the  reader  unconvinced  as 
to  his  proposed  distinction  between  the  occupants  of  heaven  and  hell. 

Mr.  Henry  Newbolt's  new  volume  of  poems,  "The  Sailing  of  the 
Long  Ships  "  (Murray),  although  containing  numerous  spirited  ballads, 
in  which  the  naval  heroes  of  the  past  figure  prominently,  recalls  the 
fact  that  for  the  time  the  patriot-poet  has  other  subjects  worthier  of  his 
muse  than  the  glorification  of  his  own  country  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbours.  Naturally  war  with  its  sorrows  and  its  delights  finds  an 
echo  in  these  pages,  but  Mr.  Newbolt  shows  that  he  is  skilful  and 
fastidious  in  other  veins  of  poetic  fancy  ;  and,  what  is  more  noteworthy, 
he  can  be  original  both  in  thought  and  metre.  The  volume  of  ballads 
for  which  the  writer,  who  clings  to  her  maiden  name,  has  chosen  the  title 
of  The  Woman  Who  Went  to  Hell  (De  la  More  Press)  is  full  of  feeling 
and  true  poetic  sentiment.  If  the  note  is  at  times  somewhat  strained, 
it  only  serves  to  keep  the  reader's  attention  more  closely  riveted  to  the 
author's  aim.  "The  Beggar  Maid "  and  "  Earl  Roderick's  Bride"  are  not 
less  successful  in  their  way,  and  Mrs.  Dora  Sigerson's  mastery  over  the 
ballad  stylo  is  conspicuous  throughout  the  volume. 
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Science  and  Theology. 

The  completion  of  Dr.  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (T.  6c  T. 

Clark)  within  four  years  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  editor  and  his  assistants.  The  aim  with  which 
the  work  was  started  was  to  sift  critically  questions  dealing  with 
the  language,  literature  and  contents  of  the  Bible,  and  also  with  the 
numerous  phases  through  which  Biblical  theology  has  passed.  The 
work,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  trustworthy  attempt  to  place 
theological  studies  upon  a  firm  basis,  destroying  or  removing  the 
supports  which  modern  criticism  has  shown  to  be  either  illusory 
or  defective.  The  contributors — among  whom  are  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  the  day — have  displayed  in  their  work  both  can- 
dour and  reverence,  and  the  result  is  a  help  to  reading  and  under- 
standing the  Bible  valuable  alike  to  priest,  presbyter  and  layman.  On 
the  other  hand  the  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica  (Black)  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Canon  T.  K.  Cheyne  and 
Mr.  T.  Sutherland  Black  has  revived  in  some  degree  the  outcries 
which  greeted  the  appearance  of  Bishop  Colenso's  "  Pentateuch."  The 
reproaches  addressed  to  the  editor  were  grounded  on  the  fact  that, 
whilst  holding  an  official  position  both  in  the  Church  and  the  University, 
he  allowed  certain  articles  to  appear  in  a  publication  for  which  he  was 
the  responsible  editor,  such  articles  being  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
recognised  views  and  teaching  of  both  foundations. 

The  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  (Funk  6c  Wagnalls)  is  another  compila- 
tion bearing  on  similar  subjects  which  is  due  to  American  enterprise. 
Many  of  the  writers  engaged  on  the  work— of  which  two  volumes  have 
been  published— are  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  and  from  them  we  can  learn 
more  of  the  history,  customs,  religion  and  literature  of  the  Jewish 
people  before  and  since  their  dispersal  than  from  any  previous  work. 
In  the  historical  articles  dealing  with  countries  and  individuals  the  part 
played  by  the  Hebrew  nation  or  by  Jewish  sentiment  is  prominently 
kept  in  view,  and  in  the  more  literary  articles  we  are  able  to  trace  with 
something  like  accuracy  the  Jewish  views  on  Biblical  and  theological 
questions.  Mr.  R.  L.  Ottley's  Short  Hiatory  of  the  Hebrews  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press)  does  not  pretend  to  be  the  outcome  of  research, 
but  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism  are 
compatible  with  an  enlightened  view  of  revelation.  He  claims  for  the 
Old  Testament  writers— apart  from  their  Oriental  ways  of  writing 
history — "a  careful  and  reverent  study  of  their  work,"  which  "makes  it 
evident  that  they  wore  in  a  true  sense  inspired."  In  this  way  Mr. 
Ottley  aims  at  leading  minds  which  are  perplexed  by  doubts  raised  by 
science  and  literary  criticism  to  recognise  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

Contentio  Veritatia,  by  Six  Oxford  Tutors  (Murray),  is  a  volume  of 
essays  which  will  probably  take  its  place  beside  "  Essays  and  Reviews  " 
of  forty  years  ago,  and  "  Lux  Mundi "  of  more  recent  date,  as  an 
attempt  to  show  that  theological  thought  in  the  Church  of  England  is 
not  stagnant.  The  alternative  or  explanatory  title  given  to  the  volume 
by  its  joint  authors,  "  Essays  in  Constructive  Theology,"  will  scarcely 
pass  without  challenge  from  extremists  of  both  the  High  and  the 
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Evangelical  sections  of  the  Church,  for  neither  will  be  prepared  to 
admit  the  position  claimed  by  the  authors  that  "criticism  must  be 
wholly  free."  Whatever  individual  opinion  may  be  concerning  the 
relative  value  of  the  various  essays,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  appearance  of  such  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  science  and  of 
the  progress  of  knowledge  is  most  opportune.  Time  alone  will  show 
whether  the  arguments  of  the  Oxford  tutors  and  the  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  Bishop  Berkeley  will  suffice  to  revive  among  the  more 
thoughtful  undergraduates  of  our  Universities  the  desire  to  take  orders 
in  the  Church  and  to  prevent  its  direction  falling  into  the  hands  of 
literates  or  enthusiasts. 

Reason  and  Revelation,  by  J.  R.  Illingworth,  D.D.,  (Maemillan) 
places  before  the  reader  the  philosophical  argument  for  Christianity, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  "  pre-suppositions  of  Christian  evidence." 
Dr.  Illingworth  deals  very  cursorily  with  the  evidences  themselves,  and 
addresses  himself  more  especially  to  the  consideration  of  the  point  of 
view  in  which  we  accept  them.  He  insists  strongly  upon  the  point 
that  "  to  the  modern  Christian  the  self-evidence  of  Christianity  is  its 
strongest  recommendation."  On  the  "  problem  of  evil  "  Dr.  Illingworth 
endeavours  to  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  those  who  accept  the 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  those  who  cling  to  the  ascent  of  man  from 
very  rudimentary  forms  of  faith.  In  conclusion,  he  suggests  that 
the  problem  of  moral  evil  is  not  an  altogether  insoluble  question. 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  A.  M.  Fairbairn 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton),  appears  opportunely  as  expressing  the  Non- 
conformist view  of  Christian  teaching,  and  like  the  work  of  the  six 
Oxford  tutors  it  is  addressed  to  those  to  whom  the  attitude  of  modern 
thought  towards  theology  is  often  perplexing.  Dr.  Fairbairn,  as  Prin- 
cipal of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  is  brought  into  direct  relation  with 
the  younger  generation  of  Nonconformists,  and  his  aim  is  to  show  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Personality,  and 
that  "Christ's  person  is  even  more  intellectually  real  than  historically 
accurate."  Ho  does  not  admit  the  right  to  base  belief  upon  mere 
authority,  although  he  fully  recognises  the  debt  which  Christianity 
owes  to  creeds,  councils  and  divines  "  to  keep  faith  living  and  religion 
a  reality."  In  this  Catholic  spirit  he  discusses  religions  and  their 
founders,  claiming  for  them  as  well  as  for  those  who  weigh  their  exist- 
ing claims  the  right  of  reason. 

Dr.  Win.  James*  Varieties  of  Religious  Experienoe  (Longmans) 
formed  the  subject  of  his  course  of  Gifford  lectures,  in  which  he  defines 
religion  as  "the  feelings,  acts  and  experiences  of  individual  men  in 
their  solitude,  so  far  as  they  apprehend  themselves  to  stand  in  relation 
to  whatever  they  may  call  divine."  He  claims  that  the  advance  in  the 
liberal  interpretation  of  Christianity  which  has  marked  the  last  fifty 
years  is  evidence  of  "healthy  mindedness"  within  the  Church.  In 
dealing  with  Church  movements  like  Lutheranism  and  Wealeyanisni. 
with  "  the  sick  soul,"  and  with  conversion,  Professor  James  takes  a 
psychological  standpoint,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  attempt 
to  demonstrate  by  purely  intellectual  processes  the  truth  of  direct 
religious  experience  is  hopeless.   The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  con- 
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crete  examples,  and  for  his  own  purposes  Professor  James  has  in  many 
cases  chosen  the  "  extremer  expressions  of  the  religious  temperament." 
Canon  Hensley  Henson's  Cross  Bench  Views  of  Current  Church 
Questions  (Arnold)  are  evidence  that  the  Broad  Church  party  is  not  *o 
extinct  as  has  been  imagined.  In  his  treatment  of  such  questions  as  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  Church  reform,  and  the  recognition  of 
non-Episcopal  religious  bodies,  Canon  Henson  shows  himself  more  in 
sympathy  with  enlightened  lay  opinion  than  with  either  Church  party 
as  represented  by  their  clerical  leaders. 

The  first  volume  of  a  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 
(Macmillan)  promises  to  give  to  English-speaking  students  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  a  "Dictionary  for  Philosophers  "  superior  to  any- 
thing yet  attempted  in  Germany  or  France.  Dr.  J.  M.  Baldwin,  the 
editor,  has  gathered  a  group  of  men,  for  the  most  part  American,  who 
have  recognised  the  need  of  assisting  thought  "  in  the  way  of  definition, 
statement  and  terminology,"  and  at  the  same  time,  as  of  not  less  im- 
portance, the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  special  subjects  included 
under  such  a  general  title.  The  tendency  of  philosophic  inquiry  in  the 
United  States  is  shown  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  psychological  questions  in  contra-distinction  to  the  philo- 
sophical or  metaphysical  method.  Many  particular  doctrines,  of  which 
the  origin  has  been  obscured  and  the  aim  forgotten,  are  brought  to 
light,  and  a  large  number  of  articles  on  Christian  and  other  tenets  bear 
witness  to  the  importance  attached  by  the  editor  and  his  colleagues  to 
the  philosophy  of  religion. 

Facts  and  Comments,  by  Herbert  Spencer  (Williams  &  Norgate),  are, 
we  are  told,  to  be  taken  as  the  last  fruits  of  a  tree  of  knowledge  to 
which  many  of  our  foremost  men  of  action  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
The  subjects  of  these  essays,  which  range  over  a  wide  field,  from  music 
to  the  Boer  war,  were  not  fitted  for  incorporation  in  his  previous 
volumes.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  articles  are  those  dealing 
directly  or  inferentially  with  the  revival  of  militarism  in  Great  Britain, 
but  those  on  Style  and  that  on  "  Feeling  versus  Intellect"  will  be  received 
in  a  less  hostile  spirit  amongst  those  to  whom  they  are  directed.  By  a 
strange  coincidence  the  last  words  of  the  strongest  advocate  of  "a 
secular  creed  "  are  comprised  in  thirty-nine  articles. 

Philosophy,  Its  Scope  and  Relations  (Macmillan)  is  a  valuable 
legacy  to  those  who  recognise  the  important  part  played  by  the  late 
Henry  Sidgwick  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  ethics.  He  vindicates 
for  philosophy  a  special  place  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  apart  from 
physics,  psychology,  and  even  from  logic  and  metaphysics.  In  his  view 
the  problem  of  speculative  thought  was  the  relation  of  knowledge  of 
"what  is"  to  knowledge  of  "what  ought  to  be."  This  problem  and 
the  relations  of  philosophy  to  history  and  sociology  form  the  staple 
of  these  lectures  and  letters  which  have  been  carefully  edited  by 
Professor  James  Ward  ;  and  they  will  add  much  to  the  belief  held  by 
so  many  of  his  friends  and  followers  that  Henry  Sidgwick  was  essenti- 
ally a  "  common-sense  "  philosopher. 


Trumbull  Ladd  (Longmans),  is  a 
conflicting  claims  of  those  who 
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regard  man's  moral  life  as  a  "divine,  ready-made  endowment"  and 
of  those  who  explain  morality  as  the  outcome  of  evolution.  On  the 
vital  question  whether  there  is  a  supernatural  guide  to  morals,  the 
reader  will  not  find  here  any  clear  answer. 

"All  economic  problems  are  ultimately  ethical "  may  be  taken  as 
the  purport  of  Mrs.  Bosanquet's  The  Strength  of  the  People  (Macmillan), 
and  the  aim  of  social  reformers  should,  in  her  estimation,  be  the  forma- 
tion of  individual  character,  rather  than  the  well-meaning  but  useless 
efforts  of  philanthropists  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  "  the 
people  "  live.  The  first  step  towards  the  forming  of  character  is  in- 
dependence—and to  guarantee  this  should  be  the  first  object  of  those 
who  would  really  help  the  poor.  She  is  opposed  to  out-door  relief,  and 
to  old  age  pensions  from  the  State,  to  the  feeding  of  school  children 
and  other  expressions  of  miscalled  charity— as  the  stepping-stones 
to  State  Socialism.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  often  expresses  herself  harshly, 
according  to  our  modern  standard  of  sympathy  with  the  wants  of 
others,  but  she  writes  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  her  subject,  and 
of  her  own  mind  ;  and  she  is  careful  to  show  how  the  leisured  classes 
may,  and  ought  to,  help  their  poorer  neighbours  without  in  any  way 
pauperising  them. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  Principles  of  Western  Civilisation  (Mac- 
millan) is  presented  as  the  first  volume  "of  a  system  of  evolutionary 
philosophy,"  which  is  apparently  to  be  based  upon  a  pessimism  which 
neither  Hartmann  nor  Nietsche  would  repudiate.  The  constant  con- 
flict between  the  interests  of  the  present  and  of  the  future — the  sacrifice 
of  the  living  to  the  unborn,  forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Kidd's  system,  and 
he  traces  its  prevalence  in  all  forms  of  life.  Christianity,  he  asserts, 
first  challenged  the  philosophies  of  Greece  and  Rome  which  exalted 
the  omnipotence  of  the  present,  and  he  traces  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
old  world,  in  the  revival  of  learning,  evidences  of  the  constant  struggle. 
He  claims,  therefore,  that  upon  his  principle  of  "Projected  Efficiency" 
future  society  will  be  moulded.  Its  tenets  are  as  remote  from  Socialism 
as  from  Individualism.  Nevertheless  nationalities  are  to  vanish,  and 
notwithstanding  the  supremacy  of  "Commercial  Morality"  the  white 
races  are  to  rule  over  the  black,  the  brown  and  the  yellow.  The  State 
is  to  organise  and  direct  the  forces  of  industry  and  production  in  view 
not  of  ordered  ease,  but  of  an  era  of  free  and  natural  conflict.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Kidd,  "  represents  the  only  effective  condition  in  which 
the  future  can  ever  be  emancipated  from  the  present  in  human  society." 
Upon  this  depressing  text  the  author  writes  with  great  fluency  and 
apparent  self-conviction— but  his  scarcely  disguised  contempt  for  or 
ignorance  of  the  work  done  by  his  predecessors  in  the  study  of 
Sociology,  will  hardly  predispose  readers  in  favour  of  Mr.  Kidd's 
Cosmic  process — nor  will  they  find  in  his  present  volume  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  held  out  by  his  earlier  work,  "Social  Evolution." 
The  attempt  to  reconcile  religion  and  science  by  means  of  "the  higher 
biology,"  if  realisable  at  all,  must  be  left  to  those  more  fully  equipped 
than  the  author,  and  one  can  hardly  believe  that  it  will  be  effected  on 
the  lines  of  his  book. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  James  Bryce's  Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence  (Clarendon 
Press)  are  the  results  of  the  labour  of  many  years,  gathered  together 
in  two  volumes.  These  essays  deal  chiefly  with  the  subjects  of  his 
legal  work  and  lectures  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  aim  at  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  constitutions  of  Rome 
and  England,  and  their  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  two 
Empires.  The  contrast  between  the  flexible  constitutions  of  Rome  and 
England  and  the  rigid  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Switzer- 
land is  grounded  on  the  view  that  an  aristocracy  is  more  flexible  than 
a  democracy,  and  this  interesting  point  is  argued  with  good  effect. 
Mr.  Bryce's  main  object,  however,  has  been  "to  bring  out  the  import- 
ance, sometimes  overlooked,  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  elements 
in  history,"  and  these  collected  studies  show  how  greatly  an  active 
political  life  helps  to  make  the  historian  understand  the  true  teachings 
and  philosophy  of  history. 

The  delicate  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
are  now  political  and  sentimental  rather  than  legal.  Nevertheless,  the 
work  on  which  the  late  Sir  Henry  Jenkyns  was  engaged  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  British  Rule  and  Jurisdiction  beyond  the  Seaa 
(Clarendon  PressX  is  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  to  lawyers, 
but  to  politicians.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  come  down  to  the  most 
recent  times,  and  too  much  space  is  given  to  legal  points,  and  too  little 
to  the  records  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  student  is  left  very  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  limits  of  the  protectorates  of  France,  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  in  Northern  Nigeria,  and  in  the  event  of  complications 
arising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tchad,  the  writer  or  the  speaker 
would  gain  little  leading  or  assistance  from  Sir  Henry  Jenkyns'  volume. 

Captain  Mahan,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  done  more  than  any 
one  in  this  country  to  stimulate  the  British  Admiralty  to  put  its  ships 
in  order  and  to  make  our  first  line  of  defence  effectual.  His  great  work 
was  published  little  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  since  then  all  mari- 
time nations,  European,  Asian  and  American,  have  come  to  realise  the 
influence  of  sea  power  in  the  making  of  history.  Captain  Mahan  takes 
this  opportunity  to  put  forward  a  further  instalment  of  studies  in  inter- 
national relations  under  the  title  of  Retrospect  and  Prospect  (Sampson 
Low),  in  which  he  deals  more  especially  with  the  past  and  future 
of  the  British  Navy.  The  champions  of  Little  England  will  probably 
hardly  appreciate  the  labours  of  a  seer  who  has  been  the  cause  of  adding 
some  sixty  millions  sterling  to  the  Navy  Estimates,  but  all  must  admit 
that,  but  for  the  decisive  superiority  of  our  Navy  over  that  of  any  one 
of  our  rivals,  the  South  African  war  might  have  led  to  far  more  serious 
complications  and  possible  disasters.  A  hundred  years  hence  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun's  The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific 
(Heinemann)  will  be  turned  to  by  some  historian  to  show  how  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century  this*  question  was  negkvtfl  by  Great 
Britain.  At  the  present  time  the  kA^^^Lk^^^  lapan  seem  tin* 
most  eager  to  assert  their  auth  •i  -^B,  /,.,-  I  -  '  Tim  im- 

portance of  British  supremacy,   |^^|  isia  and 
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British  Columbia,  is  lost  sight  of  by  our  statesmen,  and,  when  recog- 
nised, the  moment  for  asserting  it  may  have  passed.  Mr.  Colquhoun  is 
better  qualified  than  many  others  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject, 
and  his  account  of  the  United  States'  policy  in  Samoa,  the  Philippines 
and  China  shows  that  in  all  probability  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific  is 
destined  to  be  held  by  our  transatlantic  cousins. 

Mr.  Frederick  Seebohm's  Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law  (Long- 
mans) is  a  further  instalment  of  the  author's  researches  in  the  tribal 
system  and  village  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  The  reaction  against 
Roman  custom  was  not  universal,  and  the  origin  of  village  and  manor 
may  be  accepted  as  the  outcome  of  arrangement  rather  than  of  hostility. 
Upon  this  point  as  well  as  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  Wergeld 
system  Mr.  Seebohm's  labours  throw  much  light. 

The  Mystio  Rosa,  by  Ernest  Crawley  (Macmillan),  is  a  study  of 
primitive  marriage  from  a  side  hitherto  neglected  by  anthropologists, 
legal  or  scientific.  In  the  formation  of  society  blood-relationship  played 
an  important  part,  but  Mr.  Crawley  wishes  to  go  back  to  a  time  when 
blood-kinship  was  non-existent.  Mr.  Crawley's  chief  line  of  argument 
and  the  bulk  of  his  evidence  are  levelled  against  McLennan's  theory 
that  promiscuity  was  the  characteristic  of  primitive  tribal  life.  Mr. 
Crawley,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  marriage  between  indivi- 
duals existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  by  marriage  he  understands 
"  the  permanent  living  together  of  a  man  and  woman."  He  attributes 
to  primitive  man  a  high  moral  sentiment,  which  ultimately  developed 
itself  in  the  form  of  morality  and  religion,  though  primarily  not  in  the 
sense  subsequently  attached  to  these  words.  Mr.  Crawley's  arguments, 
although  not  wholly  convincing,  are  supported  by  a  remarkable  array 
of  authorities  and  examples,  and  his  book  thereby  becomes  a  useful, 
perhaps  an  almost  necessary,  adjunct  to  the  study  of  sociology  and 
anthropology. 

The  Enemies  of  England,  by  the  Hon.  George  Peel  (Arnold),  comes 
opportunely  to  show  that  the  ill-will  towards  this  country,  of  which 
so  many  evidences  have  been  seen  recently,  is  not  of  recent  date.  Mr. 
Peel  indeed  traces  it  back  to  the  days  of  William  I.,  but  it  is  more 
directly  traceable  to  the  intervention  in  continental  politics  which  was 
inaugurated  by  Henry  VIII.  Each  foreign  nation  in  time  sought  the 
alliance  of  England — and  as  one  alliance  after  another  was  abandoned, 
generally  on  the  ground  of  self-interest,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  each 
country  in  turn  thought  itself  betrayed.  The  enmity  of  Russia  to  this 
country  was  provoked  by  the  obvious  desire  of  the  former  to  dominate 
Turkey,  but  the  antagonism  of  Germany,  according  to  Mr.  Peel,  dates 
from  the  abandonment  of  our  alliance  with  Frederick  the  Great.  This 
seem?  somewhat  too  remote  for  such  practical  people  as  Germans  and 
Englishmen,  and  trade  jealousy  is  rather  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
present  estrangement,  which  time  is  likely  to  embitter  still  more. 

London — but  little  known  to  Londoners — is  an  exhaustible  source 
of  delight  and  interest  to  those  who  look  at  it  otherwise  than  as  a  mart 
or  a  money  market.  Mr.  W.  J.  Loftic's  new  volume,  London  After- 
noons (Cassell  &  Co.),  is  full  of  varied  and  original  information  about 
the  social  life,  architecture  and  records  of  the  great  city  and  its  neigh- 
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bourhood  during  the  past  five  centuries.    Imperial  London  (Dent  «fc 
Co.),  by  Mr.  (Arthur  H.  Beavan,  treats  of  London  life  in  its  various 
phases  and  shows  the  changes  which  have  been  forced  by  necessity 
upon  its  ^topography— the  old  having  to  give  place  to  the  new — in  order 
that  the  ever-increasing  volume  of  business  may  be  transacted,  and 
that  morej enlightened  views  on  sanitation  and  on  our  duties  towards 
the  poor  [may  be  carried  into  effect.    In  The  Old  Royal  Palace  of 
Whitehall  (Longmans)  Dr.  E.  Sheppard  has  a  rich  vein  which  might 
have  been  explored  still  further  to  some  advantage.    He  brings  to- 
gether, however,  much  that  is  interesting  not  only  concerning  the  palace 
itself  and  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put,  but  about  the  persons 
who  frequented  the  u  Privy  Garden,"  and  about  those  whose  houses 
abutted  on  to  it.    The  Roll-Call  of  Westminster  Abbey  (Smith.  Elder 
<k  Co.)  is  another  but  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  by  which  the 
dead  in  the  Abbey  have  been  called  back  to  life  in  the  world.  Mrs. 
Murray  Smith  has  guarded  against  almost  unavoidable  repetitions,  and 
by  dividing  the  illustrious  dead  according  to  the  careers  in  which  they 
distinguished  themselves  she  gives  the  story  of  royalty,  of  military 
and  naval  renown,  and  of  literary  and  scientific  achievement  in  such 
a  way  as  to  connect  Westminster  Abbey  most  intimately  with  the 
history  of  our  national  greatness. 

A  series  of  family  histories,  founded  upon  the  labours  of  the  His- 
torical Manuscripts  Commission,  has  been  undertaken  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay  (Windsor  Herald).  The  scheme  is  to 
rewrite,  by  the  aid  of  family  and  private  papers,  the  stories  of  those 
families  whose  names  are  prominent  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain* 
The  first  of  these,  The  Rouse  of  Douglas  (Freemantle),  has  been  under- 
taken by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  than  whom  few  more  competent  as 
writer  and  antiquarian  could  be  found,  and  he  has  done  his  work 
thoroughly.  The  second  volume  of  the  series,  The  Rouse  of  Percy,  has 
been  entrusted  to  a  less-known  authority,  Mr.  Gerald  Brenan,  whose 
equipment  for  the  task  is  considerable,  and  he  brings  with  him  the 
very  needful  qualification  of  an  impartial  judgment.  There  are  many 
episodes  in  the  history  of  the  princely  Percys  which,  when  deprived  of 
their  poetic  or  legendary  glamour,  read  unpleasantly;  and,  furthermore, 
there  are  certain  genealogical  questions  which  are  more  easily  handled 
by  a  new-comer  in  the  literary  world  than  they  could  be  by  one  ham- 
pered by  conventional  traditions.  Mr.  Brcnan's  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  history.  Of  a  similar  character,  although  not  forming 
part  of  the  same  series,  are  The  Annals  of  the  Seymours,  by  H.  St.  Maur 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench  A  Co.  .  which  give  the  history  of  this  notable 
family  from  the  time  of  Lady  .fane  Seymour,  mother  of  Edward  VI., 
down  to  the  days  <»t  the  beautiful  Duchess  who  was  one  of  the  tin 
brilliant  daughter-  -if  Sheridan.  The  temporary  mergl  Sey- 
mours and  Percys  in  tin-  eighteenth  century,  which  is  necessarily 
touched  upon  l><»tli  by  Mr.  Brenan  #  vi 

simultaneous  publication  of  th  *^JluC^^!Jft 
its  cause  and  effects  arc  viewed  fron! 

The  King's  coronation  called  fu^|0^^^ 
ceremonies  attendant  upon  -ucli^^P^  'gfjEt 
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worthy  were  the  English  Coronation  Reoorda  (Constable  &  Co.),  edited 
by  Mr.  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg,  who  brought  together  a  mass  of  documents 
extending  from  the  crowning  of  Aidan  in  the  sixth  century  to  that  of 
the  late  Queen  Victoria.  The  most  striking  features  in  this  long  recital 
of  forms  and  ceremonies  are  the  fixedness  of  certain  details  which  at 
first  sight  would  seem  trivial,  and  the  merely  transitory  prominence 
given  to  others  which  look  much  more  important.  Mr.  Douglas  Mac- 
lean's The  Great  Solemnity  of  the  Coronation  (Robinson  &  Co.)  is  a 
scholarly  treatiso  interspersed  with  a  good  deal  of  authentic  gossip  with 
reference  to  the  coronation  of  former  kings  and  queens.  There  are 
obviously  many  precedents  which  would  be  better  avoided  or  forgotten. 
At  any  rate  in  1902  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  not  let  out  to 
a  contractor  as  in  1821,  nor  were  refreshments  sold  in  the  side  chapels. 
Mr.  M.  F.  Johnston's  The  Coronation  of  a  King  (Chapman  &  Hall)  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  respecting  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  of  which  the  knights  in  former  times  played  a  conspicuous  part 
at  a  coronation.  Of  far  greater  historical  and  antiquarian  interest  is  a 
volume,  unfortunately  left  unfinished,  on  Soottish  Coronations  (Paisley : 
Gardner),  by  John,  third  Marquess  of  Bute,  whose  eager  interest  in  such 
matters  was  well  known.  In  this  volume  the  earliest  Scottish  Corona- 
tions present  many  quaint  and  characteristic  features,  but  the  chief 
historical  interest  centres  in  the  portion  devoted  to  three  Coronation 
Rituals— the  mediaeval  English,  the  French  and  the  Pontifical.  Of  all 
three  the  Scottish  form  was  curiously  independent,  and  the  insistence 
of  Laud  on  employing  the  English  form  when  Charles  I.  was  crowned 
at  Holyrood  rankled  in  the  minds  of  many  Scots  at  a  later  period,  and 
was  productive  of  harm  to  the  King's  cause. 

Dangerous  Trades,  edited  by  Thomas  Oliver,  M.D.  (Murray),  is  the 
outcome  of  a  self-constituted  commission  of  experts  who  have  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  "  the  historical,  social  and  legal  aspects  of 
industrial  occupations  as  affecting  health."  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  information  brought  together,  which  should  be  consulted  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  matters  connected  with  dangerous  trades. 
Dr.  Oliver  personally  holds  stronger  views  than  the  majority  of  those 
who  collaborate  with  him,  and  is  in  favour  of  giving  to  the  executive 
wider  reaching  powers  in  factory  legislation  than  Parliament  is 
willing  to  concede.  He  will  not  admit  that  the  substitution  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  for  that  of  the  employer  not  always  tends 
to  the  benefit  of  the  workman. 

Thoughts  on  Education  (Longmans)  form  part  of  the  valuable  legacy 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Dr.  Mandell  Creighton,  some  time  Bishop  of 
London,  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  value  and  weight  of  the  counsels 
given  in  this  volume  make  one  feel  that  the  place  he  might  have  occu- 
pied in  the  education  controversy  will  with  difficulty  be  filled.  This 
volume  contains  much  that  was  given  to  the  world  at  various  times  in 
speeches,  essays  and  sermons,  and  they  make  up  a  valuable  handbook 
*nr  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  learn  and  speak  on  the  aims  and 
Mods  of  a  satisfactory  educational  system.  Dr.  Creighton  start* 
the  warning  that  all  education  will  be  worthless  which  does  not 
•ate  the  child's  desire  to  learn,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  teacher 
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should  be  not  so  much  to  impart  facts  and  information  as  to  give  the 
pupils  interests  for  their  leisure  and  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  forming  a  right  judgment  of 
things.  In  connection  with  the  historical  side  of  this  question,  Mr. 
J.  £.  G.  de  Montmorency's  State  Intervention  in  English  Education 
(Cambridge  University  Press)  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge. It  appears  that  from  the  Saxon  times  down  to  1833  the  people  of 
England  were  dependent  in  one  way  or  another  upon  the  clergy  alone 
for  elementary  education.  If  they  did  not  always  maintain  its  cost, 
they  never  failed  to  claim  the  right  of  controlling  it.  Disputes  as  to 
their  pretensions  go  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  it  was  not  until  1406  that  "  the  universal  right  of  all,  bond 
or  free,  to  education  "  was  ratified  by  statute.  Mr.  de  Montmorency's 
book  is  a  mine  of  useful  information  on  all  the  leading  controversies  on 
this  subject,  which  culminated  in  1833  when,  for  the  first  time,  Parlia- 
ment voted  20,000/.  for  the  erection  of  school-houses  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Oxford  History  of  Muaio  (Clarendon  Press),  of  which  three 
volumes  have  appeared,  bears  witness  to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  editor, 
Sir  Hubert  Parry,  to  make  this  work  worthy  of  the  University  with 
which  ho  is  connected.  The  aim  which  the  editor  has  kept  in  view  has 
been  to  trace  the  development  of  music  through  the  centuries.  Mediaeval 
music  is  treated  in  a  rather  more  direct  fashion  by  Professor  Wool- 
dridge,  but  in  the  third  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  the  music  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Sir  Hubert  Parry  deals  in  a  searching  spirit  with 
the  composers  great  and  small,  known  and  forgotten  of  that  period,  dis- 
playing not  only  a  wide  range  of  learning  and  knowledge,  but  a  sensitive 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  German  and  French  musicians,  and  the 
debt  they  owed  to  their  Italian  contemporaries  and  predecessors. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Bel  lot's  The  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  (Methuen)  is  a 
valuable  handbook  to  the  history  of  these  two  societies,  and  of  those 
who  have  thrown  lustre  upon  them.  Many  of  the  old  customs,  dating 
back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  still  survive  in  a  more  or  less  changed 
form,  and  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  principal  dwellers  in  the  Liberty 
of  the  Temple  Mr.  Bellot  gives  a  readable  and  interesting  account. 

Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escot-t's  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commona  (Hurst 
«fc  Blackett)  deals  with  the  personal  history  of  the  Members  of  the 
Lower  House,  from  the  very  earliest  times.  He  has  carefully  studied 
all  the  works  which  could  help  him  to  bring  before  his  readers  the 
men  who  by  their  force  of  character  are  most  associated  with  the 
building  up  of  our  Parliamentary  history  at  its  successive  stages.  The 
result  is  a  most  readable  and  amusing  book,  from  which  much  can  be 
learned  of  what  the  House  of  Commons  was  and  what  it  now  is. 

Amongst  the  numerous  volumes  which  the  progress  and  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  South  Africa  called  forth,  the  most  conspicuous  and  most 
likely  to  have  a  permanent  value  for  future  writers  is  "The  Times 
History  of  the  War  (Sampson  Low  «fc  Co.),  edited  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery. 
In  the  first  volume  the  political  causes  which  led  up  to  hostilities  are 
discussed  at  length ;  in  the  second  the  two  nations  are  ranged  face  to 
face.    The  story  of  British  disasters,  which  culminated  in  the  checks 
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at  Modder  River  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tugela,  is  told  with  scrupulous 
impartiality.  It  is  evident  that  the  editor  has  obtained  the  very  best 
authority  for  whatever  he  describes,  and  not  the  least  valuable  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  careful  marshalling  of  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
same  incident.  It  will  of  necessity  be  regarded  as  a  text-book  by 
future  students,  when  the  more  ephemeral  productions  of  the  time 
shall  have  passed  away. 

The  Memoirs  of  Paul  Kruger  (Fisher  Unwin),  as  told  by  himself' 
were  published  in  England,  and  consequently  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  survey.    The  literary  interest  which  such  a  volume  would  have 
had  if  the  ex-President  had  told  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  is  altogether 
absent.    There  is  doubtless  much  to  interest  those  who  care  to  go  over 
the  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Kruger's  career— and  there  is  real  value  in 
the  partisan  and  often  distorted  views  which  he  took  both  of  his  own 
position  and  of  British  policy.    Unfortunately  the  importance  of  this 
testimony  is  lessened  by  the  tone  which  Mr.  Kruger's  scribes  or  edi- 
tors have  been  allowed  to  adopt.    There  is  undoubtedly  much  in  our 
dealings  with  South  Africa  from  very  remote  times  which  is  subject 
for  regret— much  error  for  which  we  have  had  to  pay  the  penalty; 
but  little  good  can  be  expected  for  either  Boers  or  Britons  from  the 
malevolent  representation  of  motives  or  the  reviving  of  a  buried  past. 
Three  Years'  War,  by  Christian  Rudolf  De  Wet  (Constable),  is  a 
more  personal  record  of  the  events  of  which  President  Kruger  gives 
his  version  at  second  (or  third)  hand.    It  is  written  naturally  from  the 
Boer  point  of  view,  and  in  dealing  with  operations  in  the  field  it  gives 
an  unflattering  view  of  the  condition  of  our  staff,  and  of  the  incapacity 
of  our  scouting  officers.  Of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war  it  is  assumed 
throughout  that  the  Transvaal  Government  was  fighting  only  for  "  liberty 
and  rights,"  and  in  this  sense  General  De  Wet's  record  of  his  achieve- 
ments is  in  a  sense  a  political  manifesto.    Notwithstanding  this  there 
are  many  passages  which  show  that  the  calumnies  levelled  against  the 
English  tactics  and  policy  during  the  war  had  but  a  slight  basis  of 
truth,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  General  De  Wet  admits  that  the 
much  abused  concentration  camps  were  appreciated  by  the  Boers  as 
safe  refuges  for  their  wives.    Had  they  not  been  established  the  war 
might  have  been  brought  more  promptly  to  a  conclusion,  for  General 
De  Wet  allows  that  the  immediate  reason  of  the  surrender  on  May  31, 
1902,  was  the  desire  to  save  their  women  and  children  who  were  still  in 
the  field  with  their  husbands.    On  the  Heels  of  De  Wet  (Blackwood) 
is  the  story  of  one  phase  of  the  South  African  campaign  from  the  British 
point  of  view.    The  "  Intelligence  Officer"  who  tells  the  story  was  with 
the  freshly  formed  Cavalry  Brigade  from  its  formation  until  De  Wet's 
retreat  over  the  Riet  River.    Apart  from  its  graphic  descriptions,  the 
book  is  of  real  interest  when  compared  with  De  Wet's  own  narrative. 
Mr.  Goldmann's  With  General  French  (Macmillan)  is  constructed  of 
more  solid  materials,  and  deals  with  the  part  played  by  that  officer's 
cavalry  throughout  the  war  up  to  the  occupation  of  Barberton.  His 
version  of  the  events  at  Sannah's  Post,  although  differing  widely  from 
De  Wet's,  will  help  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  obscure  causes  of  that 
disaster. 
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Mr.  G.  McCall  TheaTs 


Century  Chambers  if  one  of  tbe  most  attractive  volumes  of  an  in- 
teresting series  issued  by  tbe  same  publishers  dealing  with  tbe  develop- 
ment of  our  Colonial  Empire.  Mr.  Tbeal"s  impartial  statement  of  the 
case  for  and  against  Boers.  Brit«ons  and  Bantus  will  make  this  book 
the  text-book  for  future  students  and  historians.  The  post  he  held  in 
the  Native  Affair?  Department  of  tbe  Cape  Colony  gave  him  special 
opportunities  of  knowing  much  that  never  transpired  outside  the  official 
circle,  and  of  which  tbe  record  is  to  t«e  found  only  in  the  State  archives. 
These  documents  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  TheaL  and  his 
personal  experiences  have  enabled  him  to  compile  a  history  of  our 
policy  in  South  Africa  of  which  the  impartiality  may  be  ganged  by  the 
violence  of  tbe  criticism  it  has  aroused  among  extremists  of  both 
parties.  Dutch  and  English.  Mr.  Howard  Uensman  follows  up  *•  A 
History  of  Rhodesia"  with  a  volume  on  Cecil  Rhodes  Blackwood;  of 
which  the  appearance  preceded  by  a  short  time  the  great  colonist's 
death.  Mr.  Hensman  is  too  much  of  a  panegyrist  to  estimate  im- 
partially many  incidents  of  Mr.  Rhodes'*  strenuous  career,  but  he  does 
not  withhold  his  criticism  on  certain  important  occasions.  His  estimate 
of  Mr.  Rhode?'?  complicity  in  the  Jameson  R&id  is  probably  correct,  and 
he  admits  that  the  business  wa«  bungled  chiefly  because  Mr.  Rhodes, 
with  all  his  brilliant  qualities,  was  a  poor  diplomatist. 


Lionel  G.  Robisson. 
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Geography. 

Interest  in  geographical  discovery  centres  largely  in  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions.  No  news  of  the  Discovery,  which  is  now  exploring 
Antarctic  waters,  can  be  expected  until  the  spring  of  1903,  but  Captain 
Scott  intended  to  endeavour  to  reach  the  175th  meridian,  and  on  gain- 
ing open  water  to  make  for  Cape  Adare.  On  her  outward  voyage  the 
Discovery  made  an  excursion  to  latitude  63°  S.  in  longitude  140°  E., 
with  the  object  of  observing  the  change  of  magnetic  intensity  along  the 
agonic  line.  The  Morning,  a  Norwegian  vessel  of  Tonsberg,  has  been 
purchased  and  equipped  as  a  relief  vessel  for  the  Discovery,  and  is  now 
on  her  way  under  Captain  William  Colbeck. 

The  Gauss  pursues  her  course  under  Dr.  von  Drygalski,  having  called 
at  Kerguelen  Island  and  left  there  in  April  last  a  report  of  her  voyage  and 
the  observations  taken  up  to  then.  This  was  called  for  by  the  German 
steamer  Essen,  and  it  was  thus  possible  to  publish  the  report  in  Berlin 
in  August.  The  report  includes  a  considerable  number  of  soundings 
as  well  as  temperature  and  salinity  observations. 

Mr.  Bruce  is  at  present  vigorously  pushing  forward  his*  preparations 
for  the  Scottish  Antarctic  Expedition,  but  has  unfortunately  been  com- 
pelled  to  rebuild  his  ship,  the  Scotia,  and  thus  he  finds  himself  with 
a  deficit  of  4,000/.,  instead  of  the  expected  surplus  of  2,000/. 

Four  expeditions  have  been  exploring  the  Arctic  regions,  namely, 
the  Windward  which  is  to  bring  back  Lieutenant  Peary  from  Smith 
Sound,  the  Fram  with  Captain  Sverdrup,  the  Baldwin  expedition  for  the 
North  Pole  by  way  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  and  Baron  Toll's  expedition  in 
the  islands  to  the  north  of  the  New  Siberian  Islands.  The  expeditions 
under  Captain  Sverdrup  and  under  Lieutenant  Peary  have  returned. 
Lieutenant  Peary,  with  his  negro  companion  Hensen,  and  four  Eskimos 
pushed  forward  by  themselves  to  latitude  84°  17'  to  the  north-west  of 
Cape  Hecla,  but  they  found  further  progress  impossible,  and  after  a 
perilous  return  safely  joined  the  Windward  in  Payer  Harbour.  The 
leader  of  this  expedition  thinks  the  Pole  can  be  reached  by  sledges  if  a 
suitable  starting-point  can  be  found.  He  is  convinced  that  an  ice- 
covered  sea  extends  to  the  north  of  Greenland,  which  is  the  most 
northerly  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Whilst  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whale  Sound  he  made  a  study  of  the  Eskimos  who  live  there 
and  who  are  the  most  northerly  people  of  the  world.  They  are  a  small 
isolated  tribe,  not  exceeding  200  in  number,  and  are  rapidly  being 
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T:.«;  explorative  of  :be  M-S-ilve*  is*  b*e~  ueiertaken  by  Professor 
Aira^iz,  wbo  htas  returned  to  C,l:mSi  The  principal  work  was  the 
*-o*jr.io!iiig  of  the  channels  t*-tween  the  lak>on*  and  the  tracing  of  the 
p.atejao  on  which  the  Mal'jives  have  been  f onae'i.  The  ereatest  depths 
are  toward?  the  ?outh.  between  Ha-dumati  and  Suvadiva  and  Addu, 
where  1JM  fathoms  was  reaehe±  The  pliieau  of  the  MaJdives  is  much 
-teeper  on  the  west  than  on  the  east,  and  the  island?  are  separated  from 
Colombo  by  a  channel  more  than  LoOO  fathoms  in  depth.  Atolls  are 
found  in  the  most  primitive  condition  and  in  al!  stages  of  growth,  from 
a  mere  bank  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  plateau  to  banks  on 
which  islets  are  beginning  to  form.  Great  interest  attaches  to  the 
•study  of  the  Maldives.  Luceadives\.  Chagos  and  Seychelles,  since  they 
appear  to  be  the  remnants  of  a  land  connection  between  India  and 
Madagascar. 

Messrs.  Gardiner,  Borradaile  and  Cooper  also  have  devoted  much 
time  to  the  htudy  of  these  groups  of  islands.  As  to  the  coral  islands,  it 
ih  significant  that  both  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
there  i**  thi»  striking  similarity,  namely,  an  absence  or  paucity  of  them 
along  the  eawtern  sides  of  these  oceans.  This  again  is  in  favour  of  the 
hypothec  of  a  former  land  connection  between  India  and  Africa. 

Captain  Kozloff       "  ~*head  of  a  Russian  expedition,  has  penetrated 
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into  Tibet  with  the  intention  of  exploring  Inner  Tibet  and,  if  possible, 
of  reaching  Hlassa,  but  the  route  was  blocked  by  military  forces. 
However  the  expedition  was  able  to  explore  lands  totally  unknown, 
where  the  great  rivers,  Hoang-ho,  Yang-tse  and  Me  Kong  descend  to  the 
lower  parts  of  China.  The  upper  parts  of  the  rivers  run  on  the  surface 
of  the  Tibet  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  and  are  separated  by 
parallel  mountain  ranges  rising  3,000  feet  higher  in  a  direction  N.W. 
and  S.E.  A  great  deal  of  admirable  work  was  done  in  recording  me- 
teorological observations,  and  a  rich  collection  of  species  of  mammals, 
birds,  plants  and  rocks  was  brought  back  to  St.  Petersburg. 

An  expedition  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Freshfield  to 
Kangchenjunga,  a  group  of  mountains  cut  off  from  the  mountains  of 
Nepal  by  the  Koshi  Valley  on  the  west  and  the  Teesta  Valley  on  the 
east.  The  object  of  the  excursion  was  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
glaciers  of  this  group.  From  Kangchen,  in  Nepal,  he  gained  the  first 
sight  of  Kangchenjunga,  which  presents  a  superb  pile  of  rock  buttresses, 
terraces  of  snow  and  staircases  of  ice.  Four  glaciers  radiate  from  the 
peak,  the  Zemu  Glacier,  eighteen  miles  long,  and  the  Talung,  draining  to 
the  east;  the  Kangchen,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  the  Yalung, draining  to 
the  west. 

Dr.  R.  E.  C.  Stearns  has  examined  the  upper  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  he  concludes  that  the  gulf  once  extended  200  miles 
farther  inland,  covering  what  is  now  a  desert.  The  separation  of  this 
desert  from  the  present  termination  of  the  gulf  has  evidently  been  due 
to  sediment  brought  down  by  the  Colorado  River. 

The  notorious  want  of  water  in  Australia  has  lately  been  partly 
remedied  by  the  systematic  search  for  artesian  wells,  and,  in  Queens- 
land, a  good  many  towns  are  supplied  with  artesian  water.  Nevertheless 
the  amount  so  far  found  has  not  been  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  land 
and,  even  if  it  were,  the  fact  that  such  water  is  saline  is  prejudicial  to 
its  use  for  herbage. 

Persia  is  not  commonly  regarded  as  an  unknown  country,  yet  the 
greater  part  of  the  Persian  plateau  was  unexplored  by  Europeans  until 
recent  times.  There  is  but  one  road  for  wheeled  vehicles,  and  that  a 
very  indifferent  one,  and  no  railway  yet  penetrates  this  land.  Major 
P.  M.  Sykes  has,  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  travelled  over  immense 
distances  in  Persia,  and  added  considerably  to  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  this  country.  The  Sarhad  in  Persian  Beluchistan  includes 
within  its  area  two  extinct  volcanoes— Kuh-i-Basman,  11,000  feet  high, 
and  Kuh-i-Taftan,  over  12,000  feet  high.  Volcanic  formations  extend 
ever  a  large  area  of  South-Eastern  Persia,  where  peaks  of  13,000  and 
14,000  feet  are  to  be  found.  There  are  many  evidences  of  ancient  cities 
and  abandoned  tracts  of  once  cultivated  land,  and  the  view  is  now 
pretty  generally  adopted  that  a  large  area  in  Asia  is  gradually  under- 
going desiccation,  and  that  the  rainfall  must  be  much  less  than  two  or 
three  thousand  years  ago.  This  diminution  of  rainfall  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  gradual  disappearance  of  certain  Central  Asiatic  lakes, 
remnants  of  which  are  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas.  The  general  plateau 
of  Southern  Persia  is  a  dry,  barren  region  bounded  by  an  inaccessible 
coast  which  protects  it  from  invasion,  and  which  has  reared  a  hardv 
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population  capable  of  holding  in  subjection  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
and  even  India 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin  has  returned  from  a  remarkable  journey  in 
Central  Apia.  His  first  work  was  to  map  with  the  minutest  care  the 
River  Tarim,  the  greatest  river  in  Central  Asia,  from  the  environs 
of  Yarkland  to  its  lower  extremity.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  con- 
stantly changing,  with  a  tendency  to  drift  to  the  south  side.  He 
then  explored  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  between  Lower  Tarim  and  t  he 
Cherchen-daria.  This  part  is  entirely  different  in  conformation  from 
the  desert  of  TaklaMakan,  for  here  the  sand  is  interrupted  by  level 
tracts  of  soil  entirely  destitute  of  sand.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
desert  patches  of  tamarisk  are  met  with,  and  at  such  places  it  is  possible 
to  find  water  by  digging  down  six  or  seven  feet. 

The  lower  course  of  the  River  Tarim  was  then  followed,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  most  intricate,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  form  lateral  or 
marginal  lakes.    Between  Yanghikull  and  Arghan  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
river  is  accompanied  by  a  chain  of  long  lakes  bordered  by  sterile  sands. 
The  lakes  of  Avullu-Kull  and  Kara-Kull  remain  of  the  same  dimensions 
and  position  as  in  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  first  journey.   The  highly  interesting 
problem  of  the  position  of  the  ancient  historical  Lop-nor  is  now  solved. 
Its  basin  is  dried  up,  but  on  its  northern  shore  ruins  of  towns  and 
temples  were  found,  as  well  as  manuscripts,  letters  of  local  origin,  and 
tablets  written  with  Chinese  script  dating  from  264  to  465  a.d.    In  the 
spring  of  1901  level  lings  of  the  whole  basin  were  made,  and  the  result 
showed  that  the  former  Lop-nor  and  the  present  Kara-Koshun  lie 
practically  at  the  same  level.    Kara-Koshun  shows  a  tendency  to  return 
to  its  former  situation,  a  large  lake  having  been  formed  to  the  north  of  iL 
Eastern,  Central,  Western  and  Northern  Tibet  were  also  explored. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin  reached  Stockholm  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea  on 
June  27,  the  journey  having  lasted  three  years  and  three  days. 

Geology. 

The  prominent  geological  features  of  the  year  1902  have  been  the 
volcanic  eruptions  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  earthquakes  in  Central 
Asia  Towards  the  latter  end  of  April  the  inhabitants  of  Martinique 
and  St.  Vincent  began  to  have  misgivings  with  regard  to  their  safety, 
but  official  assurances  and  their  own  disinclination  to  take  flight 
without  due  cause  prevented  a  general  exodus  from  the  localities 
threatened. 

On  May  18,  however,  Mount  Pelee,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  8t.  Pierre  (Martinique),  burst  into  violent  eruption,  and  a  rain  of  fire 
destroyed  the  whole  town,  together  with  nearly  all  its  inhabitants,  some 
3,000  in  number.  Ships  were  burnt  and  sunk  in  the  harbour  and  dust 
and  stones  were  flung  to  immense  distances. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  outburst  was  a  hurricane  of  heated  air, 
charged  with  steam  and  fetid  vapours,  which  carried  all  down  before  it, 
and  left  evidences  of  its  fury  in  demolished  buildings,  capsized  vessels 
and  charred  corpses.  One  vessel  only,  the  Roddam  (Captain  Free- 
man), was  able  to  escape  from  the  scene,  and  that  with  much  toil  and 
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danger,  the  experiences  of  the  survivors  being  probably  unparalleled  in 
history. 

In  the  neighbouring  island  of  St.  Vincent  the  eruption  of  La  Souffriere 
began  on  May  5,  but  did  not  become  violent  till  two  days  later.  But  for 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  considerable  town  in  the  vicinity  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been  at  least  equally  disastrous,  since  the  mass  of 
matter  ejected  was  larger  than  from  Mount  Pelee,  and  the  area  devas- 
tated was  also  greater.  The  loss  of  life  in  this  case  was  estimated  at 
2,000.  Large  quantities  of  ash  fell  at  Barbadoes,  100  miles  away,  and  to 
windward  at  the  time,  and  the  decks  of  steamers  in  the  vicinity  were 
covered  with  a  similar  deposit.  The  ash  consisted  principally  of 
magnetite,  hypersthene,  angite,  plagioclase,  felspar  and  pumice,  thus 
presenting  no  unusual  features. 

Scientific  expeditions  to  the  stricken  areas  were  organised  shortly 
afterwards  by  both  the  English  and  French  authorities,  and  a  mass  of 
information  has  been  gained,  which  will  be  of  great  value  for  future 
reference.  The  French  observers  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  a 
fresh  eruption  of  Mount  Pelee  on  July  9,  in  many  ways  similar  to  the 
original  outburst. 

Later  eruptions,  notably  on  August  30,  when  the  village  of  Morne 
Rouge  in  Martinique  was  totally  destroyed,  took  place  in  both  islands. 

Geologically  the  chief  results  are  that  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  in 
St.  Vincent  has  disappeared,  and  that  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
form  of  both  craters,  but  no  appreciable  difference  has  been  made  in  the 
level  of  the  ground. 

Professor  John  Milne  attributes  the  outbreak  to  a  sudden  adjustment 
of  the  orogenic  fold  in  Central  America,  resulting  in  movements  of  the 
neighbouring  fold  represented  by  the  West  Indies. 

Whether  as  the  result  of  the  eruptions  or  not,  great  storms  occurred 
in  Texas  and  Kentucky  shortly  afterwards,  also  in  India,  while  earth- 
quake shocks  occurred  at  intervals  till  the  end  of  the  year.  Among  the 
places  affected  in  this  way  were  Guam  (Oct.  25),  Tiflis  (Oct.  4),  New 
Marghilan,  Ferghana  (Oct.  6)  and  South  California  (July  31).  More 
fatal  than  any  of  these  were  the  earthquakes  of  August  22  and  later 
dates,  whereby  at  Kashgar  some  700  people  were  killed,  and  the  town  of 
Nyni  Artush,  on  the  north-east,  was  practically  rased  to  the  ground,  the 
total  loss  of  life  being  3,000.  Andijan,  on  the  north-west,  also  suffered 
severely. 

Professor  Sollas  has  devised  a  method  of  separating  the  mineral 
constituents  of  a  rock  by  means  of  a  diffusion  column.  It  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  methylene  iodide  can  be 
raised  to  3'G  by  saturation  with  iodoform,  and  lowered  to  2*5  or  less  by 
dilution  with  carbon  tetrachloride,  xylol,  or  benzol.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses it  is  convenient  to  have  two  tubes,  ranging  in  density  from  2*94 
to  2-44,  and  to  introduce  the  rock  to  be  examined  in  a  finely  powdered 
form.  The  ingredients  sort  themselves  according  to  their  densities, 
and  are  aggregated  in  more  or  less  definite  zones,  from  which  they  are 
removed  by  a  special  separating  apparatus.  The  calculation  of  the 
amounts  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  etc.,  originally  present,  is  founded  on 
the  composition  of  the  minerals  as  thus  separated  ;  thus  pyroxine  and 
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no  other  wcmi  i  be  found  at  the  3  3  ie^el.  and  so  on.  The  result*  are 
only  approximate,  but  are  sufficiently  reliable  to  make  a  long  and 
elaborate  chemical  analysis  in  maty  ca?»es  unnecessary. 

A  j'-rm  and  important  paper  on  -  A  *-y  steal  of  Glacier  Lakes  in  t  be 
Cievejand  Hi..*"  was  read  t»efore  ibe  Geological  Society,  early  in  the 
rear.  i*x  Professor  P.  F.  Kendall.   The  actnor  uguu  that  when  an  ice- 
sheet  or  a  giacier  obstruct*  the  drainage  of  a  district,  the  water  is 
impounded  and  form*  lake*,  which  find  an  outlet  through  or  over  the 
ice,  or  overflew  by  K-me  col  or  spur  in  the  surrounding  watershed.  The 
de»epening  of  this  channel  msy  lie  swift  or  flow,  according  to  circuni- 
■linfn    On  ibe  retreat  of  the  ice  a  moraine  obstruction  may  be  left 
across  ibe  valley  a;  such  a  height  that  ibe  lake  may  persist,  or  an  over- 
flow channel  may  have  oeen  cut  during  the  presence  of  the  ice  harrier. 
Wnen  t Lis  b*»;;*rri~  e::ner  &  river  g"-Tge  remain*  of  small  breadth  as 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  stream,  or  the  drainage  may*  be 
resumed  on  xbe  original  lines,  and  then  appears  disproportionately 
small  for  the  size  of  the  valley.    B  ib  types  have  the  canon-like  aspect 
which  points  to  rapid  erosion,  and  they  may  occur  in  more  or  less 
regular  aJternatk-n,  as  ttetween  the  Fre  and  the  Wharfe  from  Hackfall 
to  Tadca>-*er.  ~  EonMnorainu-  ~  ls«;es — the  name  given  to  those  formed 
by  impounding  the  natural  drainage — are  found  in  the  Vale  of  Picker- 
ing, in  Glaii-daie.  E?kdale,  Han*  »i  r>aie.  and  at  Hackness,  the  evidence 
pointing  to  ibe  existence  of  ice  in  :ne  Vale  of  York,  and  along  the  north 
and  east  border*  of  the  Cleveland  district. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  ha~  continued  his  observations  on  the 
geology  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  and  identifies  the  red  sandstone  of  Peel 
as  of  Permian  age.  though  it  is  sheared  and  fauhed  to  an  extraordinary 
d^rec.  The  tru*  base  of  the  senes  is  not.  however,  in  the  Peel  dis- 
trict, but  it  rests  there  unconformably  on  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  is 
covered  with  the  same  series  of  Triassic  strata  as  that  which  overlies 
the  Permian  in  adjacent  parts  of  England — e.g^  the  Lake  District,  and 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  largest  meteorite  known  to  have  fallen 
in  the  British  I-ies  for  eightv-nine  years  fell  during  the  week  of  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast,  and  within  ten  miles  of 
Belfast,  at  Crumlin.  In  sire  it  was  7*  by  6J  by  3$  inches,  and  weighed 
nearly  10  lb.  The  noise  of  its  fall  was  like  the  bursting  of  a  boiler,  and 
its  impact  with  the  earth  caused  it  to  penetrate  the  ground  to  the  depth 
Of  18  inches.  It  is  now  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Ken- 
sington, and  a  detailed  mineralogieal  and  chemical  examination  of  it 
will  he  made  there. 


Meteorology. 

At  the  time  of  the  Krakatoa  eruption  an  immense  volume  of  dust 
wan  thrown  up  into  the  air  and  directly  traced  at  distances  of  L.100 
mil***.  Some  of  the  finer  particles  must  have  been  carried  to  enormously 
greater  distances  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  magnificent 
■unsetf  of  that  time.  The  disastrous  eruption  of  Mount  Pelee  in 
Martinique        be  same  way  was  probably  responsible  for  the  fine 
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sunset  effects  which  were  noticed  in  England  in  the  summer,  for 
immense  quantities  of  dust  must  have  been  thrown  into  the  upper 
layers  of  the  atmosphere. 

Some  remarkable  deposits  of  dust  took  place  in  March  1901  over 
Europe,  and  now  a  very  exhaustive  account  of  them  has  been  published 
by  Professors  Williamson  and  Meinardus.  It  appears  that  about  this 
time  a  dust  storm  raged  in  North  Africa  and  dust  began  to  fall  at  Algiers 
and  Tunis,  and  subsequently  in  Sicily,  over  Italy,  the  Alps,  Austro- 
Hungary,  Germany,  Denmark  and  European  Russia,  the  quantity  be- 
coming less  and  its  fineness  increasing  as  the  distance  northwards 
became  greater.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  dust  was  carried  by 
a  large  mass  of  air  which  moved  at  a  high  velocity  from  North  Africa 
to  the  North  of  Europe.  It  is  estimated  that  1,800,000  tons  were 
deposited  in  Europe.  The  study  of  such  dust-falls  yields  an  amount 
of  valuable  information  of  the  currents  in  the  atmosphere  which  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

Professor  W.  N.  Hartley  has  examined  the  photographed  spectra  of 
the  solid  particles  brought  down  by  rain.  He  shows  that  the  dust  which 
is  deposited  by  rain  in  the  East  of  Ireland  may  come  from  such 
industrial  centres  as  Widnes  and  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  from  the  Glasgow  district. 

Professor  Karl  Pearson  and  Dr.  Alice  Lee  have  been  carrying  on  an 
investigation  on  the  correlation  of  barometric  pressures  at  stations  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  found  that  the  winter 
and  summer  months  must  be  treated  separately.  Between  Lisbon  and 
Valencia  there  is  a  distinct  correlation  in  winter,  but  hardly  any  in 
summer.  The  enormous  mass  of  material  to  be  dealt  with  has  pre- 
vented very  definite  results  being  announced,  but  around  any  station 
there  appear  to  be  zones  of  no  correlation  and  on  either  side  regions 
of  positive  and  negative  correlation. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Botch  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
observations  of  humidity,  wind  velocity,  barometric  pressure  and  air 
temperature  at  great  heights  over  the  sea  by  means  of  kites.  Mr. 
Rotch  and  his  assistant  flew  kites  from  the  deck  of  a  steamship  to 
the  height  of  1,000  feet  on  five  days  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  from 
Boston  to  Liverpool,  and  thus  a  most  important  step  has  been  taken 
towards  obtaining  information  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  atmosphere. 

A  valuable  account  of  the  seasonal  variation  of  the  temperature 
ef  the  British  Isles  has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Shaw.  In 
addition  to  the  primary  summer  and  winter  variations  there  is  a 
second  order  effect,  not  seen  at  continental  stations,  which  appears  to 
be  traceable  to  ocean  influence.  The  effect  of  the  sea  is  to  delay  the 
seasons.  In  connection  with  this  Dr.  Emil  Lesshaft  has  advanced  the 
view  that  atmospheric  disturbances  follow  paths  associated  with  the 
temperature  of  sea-water,  and  hence  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature 
of  the  sea  becomes  of  increasing  importance. 

Professor  Y.  Homma  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  consideration  of 
atmospheric  electricity  and  draws  the  following  principal  conclusions: 
(1)  The  negative  potential  observed  during  strong  winds  is  due  to  the 
negative  electrification  of  dust  by  friction  against  terrestrial  objects.  (2) 
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The  high  potential  of  fog  or  haze  is  due  to  the  positive  electrification  of 
the  water  particles.  (3)  When  cold  air  comes  into  contact  with  warm 
air  the  former  becomes  positively  electrified.  (4)  The  high  potentials 
near  sunrise  are  due  to  temperature  changes.  (5)  When  two  masses  of 
air  at  different  temperatures  become  mixed  the  electric  field  is  violently 
disturbed. 

The  spectrum  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  has  been  shown  to  contain  the 
lines  of  Krypton,  the  majority  of  them  being  due  to  the  spark  spectrum 
of  Krypton.  An  electrodeless  discharge  in  air  gives  a  spectrum  in 
which  the  leading  green  line  of  Krypton  is  visible  at  low  pressures. 
This  discharge  is  deflected  by  a  magnet  and  sends  out  streamers,  and 
thus  the  main  features  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  can  be  imitated. 

The  meteorology  of  the  equator  at  Para,  in  South  America,  has  been 
examined  by  Dr.  Hann  with  surprising  results.  The  temperature  is 
wonderfully  uniform,  the  annual  variation  amounting  to  only  2-5°  Fahr., 
the  variations  being  principally  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year  ; 
from  May  to  September  the  temperature  is  almost  constant.  The  mean 
annual  rainfall  is  102  inches,  the  wet  season  being  from  January  to 
April  and  the  dry  period  from  May  to  December;  the  rain  falls  almost 
exclusively  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  in  thunderstorm  weather. 

M.  Vallot  and  an  enthusiastic  band  of  labourers  pursue  their 
meteorological  observations  on  Mont  Blanc.    They  work  in  an  ob- 
servatory constructed  amongst  the  eternal  snows  at  an  elevation  of 
14,497  feet,  and  here  researches  are  carried  on  dealing  with  barometric 
pressure,  with  the  chemical  action  of  solar  light,  with  the  velocity  of 
water  in  streams  and  under  glaciers,  and  with  the  rate  of  glacier  motion. 
The  observations  on  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  may  be 
briefly  recited :  (1)  The  progress  of  the  glacier  throughout  the  year  in 
summer  and  in  winter  is  constant.  (2)  This  uniformity  of  motion  is 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  regelation  or  to  any  explanation  in  which 
temperature  changes  take  part.  (3)  The  movement  of  the  glacier  takes 
place  as  a  whole  and  is  not  of  the  character  of  a  viscous  fluid.    It  will 
be  seen  that  these  conclusions  are  not  consonant  with  theories  which 
have  been  hitherto  commonly  held  as  regards  glacier  motion. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
so  persistently  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis  are  to  be  continued,  the 
necessary  funds  at  the  last  moment  having  been  provided.  The  ob- 
servatory has  been  in  existence  for  about  ten  years. 

Attempts  are  constantly  being  made  to  trace  some  connection  be* 
tween  the  rainfall  in  different  years  and  astronomical  occurrences.  Mr. 
H.  C.  Russell,  F.R.S.,  has  made  out  a  nineteen  year  periodicity  for  the 
interior  of  New  South  Wales,  but  the  coastal  rains  are  irregular.  Three 
times  at  intervals  of  nineteen  years  the  rain  comes  in  abundance  when 
the  moon  is  in  certain  degrees  of  her  motion  south,  and  when  the  moon 
begins  to  go  north  droughty  conditions  prevail  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

The  same  observer  has  also  discussed  the  results  of  experiments  on 
the  drift  of  papers  cast  overboard  from  vessels  on  voyages.  Out  of  448 
papers  eighty-six  have  been  recovered,  principally  those  thrown  over- 
board in  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  the  equator  to  10°  south  the  average 
drift  of  the  papers  was  13-3  miles  a  day ;  from  10°  to  30°  south,  166  mi  lee ; 
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from  33°  to  43°  south,  7*6  miles,  and  from  43°  to  50°,  94  miles  a  day. 
Among  others,  one  paper,  cast  overboard  off  Cape  Horn,  found  its  way 
to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a  distance  of  5,350  miles,  the  rate  of  travel 
being  101  miles  a  day.  This  method  of  experimenting  is  likely  to  lead 
to  some  useful  information  on  ocean  current  circulation. 

Further  evidence  of  Bruckner's  thirty-five-year  period  is  furnished 
by  a  careful  discussion  of  the  rainfall  at  Padua,  Klagenfurt  and  Milan 
by  Hann.  The  maxima  of  wet  years  occurred  in  1738,  1773,  1808,  1843, 
1878,  with  dry  intermediate  periods.  This  thirty-five-year  period  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  Lockyer's  observation  of  a  long  period  variation 
of  sunspots. 

An  interesting  digest  of  the  gales  which  visit  the  British  Isles  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  F.  I.  Brodie  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  from  1871- 
1900.  During  this  period  1,455  gales  visited  our  coasts  or  a  yearly 
average  of  48o.  The  worst  year  was  1883,  the  quietest  1889.  The 
stormiest  month  was  January,  1890.  Gales  are  principally  from  the 
south-west,  and  such  gales  are  less  frequent  in  spring.  The  highest 
velocity  was  observed  at  Fleetwood  on  22nd  December,  1894,  when  for 
nine  hours  the  average  velocity  was  64  miles  per  hour  with  a  maxi- 
mum at  one  time  of  78  miles  per  hour.  The  deep  cyclonic  systems 
which  visit  our  islands  travel  at  a  mean  rate  of  24  miles  an  hour,  vary* 
ing  from  8  or  10  to  as  much  as  50  or  60  miles  an  hour. 

Fogs  have  been  classified  by  the  Hon.  Rollo  Russell,  and  he  draws  a 
distinction  between  town  and  country  fogs.  There  are  four  classes : 
(1)  Damp  fog  or  mist,  town  clearer  than  the  country.  (2)  Damp  fog, 
tending  to  clear  in  the  country  in  the  daytime  and  to  increase  in  the 
town.  (3)  Dense  dry  fog,  with  low  temperatures.  These  are,  in  London, 
the  most  serious.  (4)  Fog  produced  by  warm  southerly  winds  following 
a  severe  frost,  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  remaining  cold.  This 
is  a  dense  and  dangerous  kind  for  traffic  in  streets. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dines  has  raised  the  question  how  long  a  meteorolog- 
ical record  must  extend  so  that  the  average  derived  from  it  may  be 
considered  trustworthy.  By  applying  the  theory  of  probabilities  he 
concludes  that  in  temperature  observations  a  ten-year  record  gives  a 
mean  value  with  a  possible  error  a  little  under  1°,  a  thirty-year  record 
reduces  the  error  to  half  a  degree,  and  100  years  to  a  quarter  of  a  degree. 

In  India,  from  April  to  September  and  during  the  winter  months, 
October  to  March,  low  and  high  air  pressures  respectively  prevail.  The 
high  pressure  is  found  to  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  and  definite  vari- 
ation, the  amplitude  of  the  variation  becoming  a  maximum  every  three 
and  a  half  years  on  the  average.  This  short-period  variation  appears 
at  places  widely  separated  as  well  as  being  true  for  the  whole  of  India. 
Even  the  yearly  mean  variation  of  pressures  for  Brussels,  Bremen,  Ox- 
ford, Valencia  and  Aberdeen  are  remarkably  similar,  and  the  fact  of 
a  short-period  variation  coincident  over  so  large  an  area  points  to  an 
extra-terrestrial  origin.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  has  sought  for  this  in  the 
variation  of  solar  prominences,  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  is  to  show 
that  there  are  subsidiary  maxima  and  minima,  in  addition  to  the  main 
epochs,  which  have  a  short  period  of  three  to  four  years.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  outbursts  of  prominences  and  the  changes  of 
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latitude  on  the  sun's  disc  in  which  spots  occur  every  three  and  a  ha.'t 
years  are  the  cause  of  the  air-pressure  variations  on  the  surface  of  th* 
earth.    The  atmospheric  pressure  therefore  must  respond  quickly  t 
solar  changes,  and  probably  rainfall  and  snowfall  are  subsequent  effecr- 
of  these  changes. 

In  spite  of  some  mild  winter  months  the  mean  temperature  for  th* 
year  1902,  as  recorded  at  Greenwich,  was  about  5°  Fahr.  less  than  th~ 
mean  deduced  from  the  yearly  averages  of  the  last  fifty  years.  April 
and  October  had  temperatures  just  equal  to  the  fifty  years  avenue 
During  all  the  summer  months  the  temperature  was  very  considerably 
below,  while  in  the  winter  months,  excepting  February  which  was  s 
very  cold  month,  the  temperature  was  above  the  mean. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Greenwich  has  been  19-50  inches,  which  is  less 
than  the  average  of  the  preceding  fifty  years  by  4*65  inches,  yet  the 
number  of  rainy  days,  which  was  163,  was  two  more  than  the  average. 
Each  month,  with  the  exception  of  March,  May  and  June,  the  rainfall 
was  below  the  average,  and  conspicuously  so  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year. 

Astronomy. 

On  April  8,  May  7,  and  October  31,  eclipses  of  the  sun  occurred,  but 
they  were  only  partly  visible  at  Greenwich.  Of  the  two  eclipses  of  the 
moon,  neither  of  which  was  entirely  visible  at  Greenwich,  the  one  on 
April  22  occurred  just  at  the  rising  of  the  moon,  the  time  of  the  total 
phase  being  7  h.  5  m.  at  Greenwich.  The  possibility  of  seeing  the  sun 
and  total  lunar  eclipse  at  the  same  time  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  C. 
Hillebrand,  owing  to  the  phenomenon  happening  as  the  moon  was 
appearing  above  the  horizon. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  was  made  at  the  total  solar  eclipse  of 
May  17-18,  1901,  to  ascertain  if  any  slight  magnetic  effect  was  observ- 
able due  to  change  of  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
results  have  now  been  published,  and  it  appears  that  at  stations  outside 
the  belt  of  totality  nothing  unusual  occurred,  whereas  at  two  out  of 
three  stations  within  the  belt  something  unusual  did  occur,  but  at  the 
third  station  the  evidence  was  indecisive.  It  would  therefore  be  pre- 
mature to  definitely  state  that  an  eclipse  affects  the  regular  variation 
of  the  magnetic  elements  of  a  place. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Woodward  has  been  investigating  the  influence  of  secular 
cooling  of  the  earth  and  the  fall  of  meteoric  dust  on  the  length  of  the 
terrestrial  day.    Laplace  showed  that  the  length  of  the  day  had  not 
appreciably  changed  for  2,000  years,  assuming  that  the  earth  is  in  the 
last  stages  of  cooling,  but  the  dissipation  of  heat  from  the  earth  it  is 
now  suggested  may  not  be  controlled,  as  Laplace,  Fourier  and  others 
supposed,  by  the  oceans  and  the  atmosphere.    The  main  conclusion  is 
that  the  length  of  the  day  during  the  entire  period  of  secular  cooling 
may  have  diminished  by  as  much  as  6  per  cent.,  but  after  the  first 
epoch  the  change  on  this  account  cannot  be  more  than  half  a  second 
in  10,000,000  years.   The  effect  of  meteoric  accumulations  is  less  than 
that  of  the  secular  cooling  and  inconsiderable. 

The  great  red  spot  on  Jupiter  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  A.  8. 
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Williams  and  he  calculates  the  rotation  period  of  this  planet  to  be 
9  h.  56  m.  40  s.,  which  is  1-38  s.  shorter  than  the  value  deduced  from 
observations  of  the  previous  year.  This  shortening  of  the  rotation 
period  has  likewise  been  noticed  by  other  observers.  The  spot  has  not 
materially  altered  in  size  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Professor  T.  J.  J.  See  gives  the  results  of  the  measures  he  has  made 
of  Jupiter's  size  by  daylight,  thus  avoiding  uncertainties  which  arise 
due  to  irradiation.  The  absolute  dimensions  are  :  equatorial  diameter 
88,193  miles  and  polar  diameter  82,515  miles;  the  density  when  water 
is  taken  as  unity  is  1*35. 

In  a  similar  way,  by  observing  the  planets  when  they  are  a  little 
brighter  than  the  sky  background  and  employing  amber-coloured  glass 
as  a  screen  over  the  eyepiece,  Professor  E.  E.  Barnard  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  has  arrived  at  the  following  dimensions  of  some  of  the 
planets:  Mars,  greatest  diameter,  4,352  miles ;  Jupiter,  90,190;  Saturn, 
76,470;  Uranus,  35,820;  Neptune,  32,900.  The  disc  of  the  last-named 
planet  always  appeared  truly  circular,  so  that  Neptune  appears  to  be  a 
perfect  sphere. 

Evidence  furnished  by  observations  has  directed  attention  to  the 
variable  brightness  of  two  of  Saturn's  satellites,  Titan  and  Japetus.  The 
change  in  the  case  of  Titan  is  about  half  a  magnitude,  and  maxima 
occur  near  and  just  after  west  elongation.  There  may  be  fixed  regions 
of  different  brightness,  and  the  satellite  has  probably  a  rotation  period 
«qual  to  its  time  of  revolution.  Japetus  varies  from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  magnitude.  Professor  T.  J.  J.  See  says  that  the  disc  of  Japetus 
is  obscure,  so  that  only  one  side  gives  sufficient  light  to  enable  it  to  be 
recognised.    This  is  visible  when  the  satellite  precedes  the  planet. 

On  account  of  the  feeble  luminosity  of  the  planets,  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune, their  rotation  period  has  not  been  determined,  but  M.  Deslandres, 
applying  the  Doppler-Fizeau  principle,  has  obtained  evidence  that 
Uranus  rotates  in  a  retrograde  sense  like  its  satellites. 

During  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  1901  search  was  made  for  an  intra- 
Mercurial  planet,  which  it  was  thought  might  exist  as  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  perturbations  of  Mercury's  orbit.  No  trace,  however,  of  such  a 
body  appears  on  the  photographic  negatives.  The  question  then  arises 
whether  the  perturbation  of  Mercury's  orbit  can  be  due  to  the  mass  of 
meteoric  dust  in  space,  which,  on  the  whole,  must  be  considerable  in  its 
effect. 

A  close  examination  of  the  surface  of  Mars  has  led  both  Mr.  Lowell 
and  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remarkable  variable  mark- 
ings which  had  been  observed  were  not  due  to  mountains,  but  were  the 
effects  of  clouds  floating  in  the  planet's  atmosphere.  It  is  supposed  that 
a  mass  of  cloud  floated  over  the  Icarum  Mare,  a  great  tract  of  vegetation, 
and  travelled  east  by  north  at  the  rate  of  about  27  miles  per  hour  and 
became  dissipated  after  three  or  four  days. 

The  vivid  imagination  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  pictured  the  seasonal 
changes  which  might  be  taking  place  on  the  moon's  surface,  and  although 
not  of  scientific  worth,  yet  the  picture  has  served  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  Professor  Pickering  to  a  study  of  local  changes  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon.  He  has  already  been  led  to  some  striking  con- 
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♦St*2  sou",  which  snggest  someming  of  the  assure  of 
bang  v^titi.^Q.  Pr:»fessor  Piokering  believe*  ;ha: 
is  likeiy  ;o  yield  results  of  the  highes;  interest. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Esti::  hn  is  some  sure*  >rt  for  the  theory  of  periodicity 
in  earthquake  and  volcanic  disturbanoes.  Fr:m  the  data  collected  it 
atcears  tnat  :r.-e  renocio  nine  is  et^ttt  >r  ~ Tears,  whioh  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  period  :f  revolution  of  the  mooe  s  perigee,  the  maximum 
of  volcanic  activity  coinciding  with  the  moons  maxim nm  northerly 


Sir  David  Gill  advanced  a  theory  that  the  brighter  stars  as  a 
novisg  with  respect  to  the  fainter  star?  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Carpc-n: 
of  Oxford  Otservaiory.  has  teen  testing  this  question,  and  he  had  pro- 
ceeded bo  far  as  to  hud  indications  in  favoor  of  this  hvpotbflMe.  The 
whole  staS  as  Oxford  were.  theref:re.  employed  to  examine  the  photo- 
graphic measurements  far  a  belt  of  given  stars,  and  the  result  sfaoi 
that  there  is  an  apparent  movement  as  suggested  amo anting  to 
sec  per  magnitude  ter  year,  corresponding  to  what  Sir  David  Gill 
bet  .ccosite  in  sign. 

An  asteroid,  tne  crtit  of  which  is  :f 
been  observed  by  Dr.  Stewart.    I-  :ms  respect  i:  is  probably  unique 
and  so  accroaches  the  sen  more  closely  than  any  :cner  aster:  id. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ch.anvi.er  :r;Tk*  that  there  is  a  if  teen- months  periodical 
motion  of  the  lerrescmL.  tele,  be;  its  mo  etc  a  is  so  minase — & — 
that  he  is  noc  prepared  tc  am  mi  its  existence,  a.tncagh  he  considers  the 
in-iicat:-:  ns  are  too  ieimte  tc  :gucre. 

On  the  morning  cf  April  14.  Dr.  W.  R.  Br.vks  i-scov« 
in  Pegasus.    Its  pesittec  was  BL  A  SiMa«)i  and 

Lr\  and  its  daily  moron  is  L2  m.  east  and  2"  sccth.  It  is  fairly 
bmmt.  w-.:h  a  annate  tt o.eus  and  a  short  narrow  sai-.  On  Joly  23. 
Mr.  Grigg.  a;  Thames.  X*w  Zealand,  i-scovered  a  new  comet  and 
•:n  Aegnst  31  Mr.  Fcmue  iasvctioroi  auccner  new  comet  having  a  fan- 

I;  w-_i  ioc  be  oct  x*  piace  tc  rriedy  refer  to  an  mrorat; 
mi*"'i  l'  tJSo:^ery  mace  by  Xr.  E.  T.  Wh::rakec  wn.cn.  gtT»  tne 
solution  :f  the  fundamental  i.-ferenttai  kssch  cc  «£i 


-:c:ct.   The  cccsequeuoes  :c  tms  tnicwery  are 
oct  te  appreciated  ty  rr.cessec  au:.vaar. oiaaa,  tttt  as  oace  it 
fc.1  ow*  tnat  the  general  sc.u::on  :i  the  eceu::cc  re  wave  KM  can  be 


ysec  nto  p^me  waves,  so  tnat  tister-:i 
reached  into  trains  :c  plane  waTes.  The  tnecrea  ran  be  apc.:«ec  to  an 
ondnlatcry  hypeceests  'f  grav-.tatton.  I:  s  ton  an  "fxriaaattca  of  parity 
fee  adopted  men  it  »  nevessary  to  as*s*ime  tnat  grav.ry  a>  pr.cagated 
witn  a  hmte  leicctty  vt_> -n  lowe^ec.  ueec  ucc  >?  tne  same  as  -apt;  bet 
is  tr.cac^;  T»ry  r o:2  greacen 
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Physics. 

The  theory  of  solutions  supposes  that  dissolved  substances  are 
ionised,  that  is  to  say.  become  electrolytically  dissociated  into  free 
ions,  and  Arrhenius  based  his  idea  on  the  fact  that  the  molecular  con- 
ductivity of  solutions  increases  with  dilution,  and  that  substances 
which  conduct  electricity,  when  dissolved,  have  abnormally  low  molecu- 
lar weights  in  such  solutions.  Kahlenberg  now  criticises  the  theory 
and  holds  that  the  deviations  between  fact  and  theory  are  too  large  to 
be  set  down  as  errors  of  experiment,  and  that  the  analogy  between  gases 
and  dilute  solutions  has  been  pushed  too  far. 

Kahlenberg  has,  moreover,  added  some  weighty  experiments  of  his 
own  in  opposition  to  the  ionic  theory.  He  shows  that  instantaneous 
reactions  can  take  place  in  non-conducting  solutions,  that  there  is  no 
increase  of  conductivity  at  the  moment  the  reaction  takes  place  and  that 
freezing  and  boiling  point  determinations  do  not  show  any  electrolytic 
dissociation.  Here,  therefore,  the  hypothesis  fails.  Is  it  then  justifiable 
to  accept  it  in  the  case  of  aqueous  solutions  ? 

On  the  other  hand  Thomson  and  Nernst  have  shown  that  there  is  a 
parallelism  in  liquids  between  high  di-electric  constant,  in  other  words, 
the  facility  with  which  electric  force  is  transmitted,  and  high  dis- 
sociating power,  and  these  views  have  received  some  confirmation  from 
the  experiments  of  Centnerszwer,  which  show  that  hydrocyanic  acid, 
which  has  a  high  di-electric  constant,  has  also  a  very  high  solvent  power 
and  that  substances  dissolved  in  it  conduct  freely.  Liquid  cyanogen, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  low  di-electric  constant,  has  hardly  any  solvent 
power  and  no  measurable  conductivity. 

Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  has  examined  the  production  of  ions  from 
an  incandescent  platinum  wire.  At  dull  red  and  bright  yellow  heats 
only  positive  ions  are  produced,  and  these  he  finds  are  not  alike.  The 
mass  of  the  smallest  was  of  the  same  order  as  the  mass  of  an  oxygen 
atom. 

Elster  and  Geitel  have  discovered  that  a  negatively  charged  body 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  becomes  radio-active,  apparently  due 
to  the  presence  of  some  radio-active  substance  in  the  atmosphere. 
C.  T.  R.  Wilson  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  find  if  any  of  this 
radio-active  substance  were  carried  down  by  rain.  Freshly  fallen  rain- 
water was  therefore  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  proved  to 
be  radio-active,  the  radio-activity  being  measured  by  its  ionising  power 
as  it  affected  the  discharge  of  an  electroscope.  The  activity  of  the 
residue  gradually  dies  away,  and  from  long-standing  rainwater  no 
radio-active  substance  was  obtained. 

The  late  Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald  suggested  an  experiment  for  the 
discovery  of  a  relative  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  ether.  A  charged 
condenser  placed  with  its  plates  edgeways  to  its  motion  through  the 
ether  should  possess  a  magnetic  field.  With  regard  to  the  source  of 
energy  of  this  field,  Professor  FitzGerald  supposed  that,  at  the  moment 
of  charging,  there  should  be  an  impulse  in  the  direction  opposed  to 
that  of  motion  and  vice  versd.  A  cross  arm  suspended  by  a  torsion  wire 
carried  at  one  end  a  condenser,  the  other  end  being  counterpoised. 
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The  arm  stood  north  and  south,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  the  condenser 
was  charged  and  discharged,  and  an  impulse  looked  for.  No  such  im- 
pulse was  detected.  There  thus  appears  to  be  no  relative  motion  of 
earth  and  ether,  which  confirms  the  similar  negative  results  of  Michel- 
son  and  Morley  in  their  optical  experiments. 

Professor  Nipher  thinks  that  he  has  obtained  evidence  of  ether 
disturbance  by  violent  explosions.  He  is  also  planning  experiments 
on  the  motion  of  a  leaden  bullet  to  see  if  the  ether  is  disturbed  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

If  an  electron  is  in  rapid  motion  it  acts  like  a  current  of  electricity, 
and  produces  a  magnetic  effect.  If  the  electron  be  changing  speed 
this  magnetic  effect  opposes  the  change  of  motion,  and  thus  it  acts  like 
the  inertia  of  ordinary  matter.  Kaufmann  has  set  himself  to  answer 
the  question  whether  the  inertia  of  a  moving  electron  is  of  this  electro- 
magnetic nature  altogether  or  only  partly  so.  Following  the  theory  of 
Max  Abraham  he  claims  to  have  proved  that  the  whole  of  the  inertia  is 
that  due  to  the  electro-magnetic  effects  of  a  moving  electron.  The 
result  is  important,  for  it  proves  that  a  charge  can  move  independently 
of  matter,  and  indeed  leads  to  the  speculation  that  inertia  of  all  kinds 
may  be  electro-magnetic  in  essence. 

Professor  Townsend  has  contributed  an  account  of  some  of  his 
experiments  which  establish  the  important  fact  that  negative  ions, 
the  carriers  of  negative  charges,  although  they  may  be  produced  in 
various  ways,  are  all  identical  and  much  smaller  than  the  hydrogen 
atom.  A  summary  of  the  facts  so  far  brought  to  light  shows  that  (1) 
ROntgen  rays  generate  ions  in  a  gas,  and  other  ions  also  are  generated 
by  the  collision  of  these,  which  are  the  same  as  the  ions  directly  pro- 
duced by  the  rays.  (2)  The  free  paths  of  these  negative  ions  are  much 
longer  than  the  free  paths  of  molecules,  so  they  must  be  of  less  dimen- 
sions. These  results  are  also  true  for  the  ions  set  free  from  a  zinc  plate 
illuminated  by  ultra-violet  light. 

Professor  Barrett  has  contributed  a  large  number  of  experiments  on 
the  effect  of  alloying  iron  with  other  metals  and  metalloids  in  relation 
to  the  magnetic  permeability  of  the  alloy.  One  of  the  most  curious 
and  important  results  is  that  iron  alloyed  with  aluminium  has  a  higher 
magnetic  permeability  than  even  pure  iron  itself.  Professor  Arnold 
has  shown  that  aluminium  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  iron  crystals, 
and  as  annealing  of  iron  does  the  same,  and  simultaneously  augments 
the  permeability,  the  inference  is  that  large-sized  crystals  promote 
high  permeability. 

Impurities  in  iron  are  known  to  increase  its  electrical  resistance. 
The  experiments  of  C.  Benedicks  show  that  the  increment  of  resistance 
is  the  same  for  equivalent  quantities  of  different  elements.  This  is 
true  for  carbon,  silicon,  manganese,  and  phosphorus,  in  solution  in  iron, 
the  increase  being  for  one  dissolved  atom,  per  100  of  the  solvent  iron, 
5-9  microhms  per  cubic  centimetre.  The  presence  of  carbide  of  iron, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  little  influence  on  resistance. 

When  steel  is  drawn  into  fine  wire  its  magnetic  properties  undergo 
some  remarkable  changes.  The  intensity  of  magnetisation  in  the  drawn 
wire  may  be  as  much  as  200  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  annealed  steel 
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rod.  Again,  on  heating  to  the  temperature  of  steam  magnets  in  general 
lose  some  of  their  magnetism,  but  drawn  steel  wire  magnets,  under  the 
same  treatment,  gain  in  magnetism.  This  discovery  has  been  made 
of  use  for  the  construction  of  magnets  which  are  unalterable  under 
fluctuations  of  temperature. 

The  effects  of  drawing  on  other  properties  of  steel  have  also  been 
examined,  and  experiments  show  that  moderate  traction  improves 
electrical  conductivity  and  longitudinal  elasticity,  but  extreme  traction 
is  prejudicial  to  both  these  properties.  The  density  steadily  increases 
with  the  drawing  in  a  like  ratio  to  the  magnetic  intensity,  and  it  appears 
from  this  that  the  magnetic  intensity  of  each  molecule  is  a  constant 
quantity. 

H.  A.  Wilson  has  found  a  true  Hall  effect  in  gases  at  low  pressure, 
that  is  to  say  there  is  an  electromotive  force  generated  rectangular  to  a 
current  when  it  flows  normal  to  a  magnetic  field.  A  vacuum  tube  was 
employed  with  electrodes  suitably  inserted.  An  electric  discharge 
then  traversed  the  tube,  and  when  a  magnetic  field  was  applied  the 
Hall  effect  was  definitely  obtained  and  its  amount  measured  on  a 
quadrant  electrometer.  The  effect  was  found  proportional  to  the 
magnetic  field. 

By  means  of  the  electric  arc  Mr.  R.  S.  Hutton  has  been  able  to  fuse 
quartz,  and  to  construct  tubes  of  this  material  of  any  desired  length. 

M.  Ch.  Fc-ry,  ingeniously  improving  on  the  optical  pyrometer  of 
Chatelier,  has  determined  the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc  and  finds 
it  to  be  3,882°  on  the  centigrade  scale.    M.  Chatelier's  number  was  4,100°. 

Dr.  Ludwig  has  been  experimenting  on  the  electric  arc  under  pressure. 
At  1,500  atmospheres  the  arc  between  the  carbons  failed,  and  oven  an 
electromotive  force  of  70  volts  did  not  suffice  to  transmit  a  current. 
The  reason  is  that  the  carbon  changes  into  a  liquid  and  transparent 
condition  and  so  becomes  a  non-conductor. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Parks  repeats  an  old  experiment  of  Pouillet's,  in  which  it 
i3  observed  that  heat  is  evolved  when  a  finely  divided  solid,  like  glass, 
is  put  into  water  where  there  is  no  chemical  action  between  the  solid 
and  liquid.  He  finds  the  heat  evolved  is  proportional  to  the  area  of 
the  surface  of  the  powder  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water.  If, 
however,  the  powder  is  put  into  mercury,  a  liquid  which  does  not  wet 
it,  then  heat  is  absorbed  instead  of  evolved. 

M.  d'Arsonval  has  studied  some  of  the  properties  of  air  at  low  tem- 
peratures. The  heat  of  vaporisation  is  65  calories.  The  specific  heat  of 
air  at  -100°  under  different  pressures  is  as  follows  :— 

Pressure  in  atmospheres    10      20      38  75 

Specific  heat    0258  0284  0375  0-866 

The  fluorescence  excited  in  the  diamond  by  violet  light  is  well 
known.  Chaumet  finds  this  is  intimately  related  to  the  brilliancy  of 
the  diamond  as  judged  by  artificial  light.  A  yellow  diamond  when 
exposed  to  violet  light  was  found  to  change  colour  and  shone  red,  and 
afterwards  the  colour  became  permanently  dull-brown  and  the  diamond 
lost  in  commercial  value.  Rubies  of  good  and  inferior  quality  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  action  of  violet  light  upon  them. 
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Several  well-known  workers  in  physical  science  have  died  during  the 
year,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Professor  A.  Cornu,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  James  Wimshurst,  F.R.S.,  the  inventor  of  the  well- 
known  influence  machine. 

Electrotechnics. 

Step  by  step  the  method  of  telegraphing  by  means  of  ether  waves  is 
being  brought  into  daily  use.  Thus  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lighthouses  have  established  wireless  telegraphy  between  the  Flan  nan 
Islands  and  the  west  coast  of  Lewis  in  Scotland,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles. 

Much  work  has  been  done  by  Sgr.  Marconi  and  others  in  attempting 
to  provide  for  secrecy  in  the  transmission  of  messages  by  wireless  tele- 
graphy, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  system  yet  devised  will  satisfy 
all  the  conditions  which  are  required  for  commercial  success.  Progress 
has  certainly  been  made  in  speed,  and  forty  words  a  minute,  it  is  reported, 
has  been  attained  in  favourable  cases. 

A  curious  and  interesting  effect  was  observed  by  Sgr.  Marconi  on  a 
journey  to  America  from  this  country,  in  which  he  kept  in  communica- 
tion with  Poldhu,  in  Cornwall,  up  to  a  distance  of  2,099  miles,  but  the 
signals,  which  were  just  able  to  be  deciphered  at  night,  failed  in  day- 
light. This  curious  result  has  been  attributed  to  a  diselectrification  of 
the  transmitting  wires  by  the  action  of  actinic  light ;  perhaps,  however, 
it  is  due  to  the  production  of  ions  in  the  air  by  sunlight,  which  would 
make  the  air  a  feeble  conductor  and  so  diminish  its  powers  of  freely 
transmitting  electric  waves. 

In  some  recent  long-distance  telegraphy  between  Cornwall  and  the 
coast  of  Italy  Sgr.  Marconi  has  employed  a  new  kind  of  detector 
originally  due  to  Professor  Rutherford,  but  perfected  by  himself.  It 
is  a  magnet  partially  demagnetised,  and  in  this  unstable  condition  it 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  any  disturbance  and  rapidly  loses  magnetism 
when  an  electric  wave  falls  upon  it.  By  this  means  the  existence  of 
waves  can  be  detected. 

Just  as  the  year  closes,  on  December  21,  the  feat  of  transmitting  a 
wireless  message  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  recorded  symbols  has 
definitely  been  accomplished.  President  Roosevelt  and  King  Edward 
have  exchanged  greetings  by  means  of  ether  waves.  This  is  undoubtedly 
Sgr.  Marconi's  most  brilliant  success.  But  he  does  not  stop  here,  for 
he  considers  that  if  only  large  enough  transmitting  power  be  available 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  telegraphing  round  the  world.  At  present  the 
power  station  at  Poldhu  consists  of  twenty  masts,  210  feet  high,  and  the 
electric  waves  transmitted  from  these  masts  are  generated  by  a  38 
horse-power  alternator. 

The  original  electric  power  plant  at  Niagara  is  about  to  be  enlarged. 
Three  generators,  each  of  10,000  horse-power,  are  to  be  put  down.  The 
voltage  of  the  generators  is  to  be  12,000,  and  the  transmission  voltage  is 
fixed  at  16,000  volts. 

A  trial  has  been  made  at  Berlin  of  a  new  system  of  octoplex  typo- 
graphic telegraphy,  an  invention  of  the  late  Professor  H.  A.  Rowland, 
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which  it  is  expected  will  allow  twenty  operators  to  transmit  18,000  words 
an  hour  over  a  single  wire.  Each  letter  only  requires  the  single  depres- 
sion of  a  key  and,  at  the  receiving  station,  the  message  is  delivered 
printed. 

The  use  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  for  railway  trains  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  front.  In  Italy  a  line  connecting  Lecco,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Como,  to  Colico,  Sondrio  and  Chiavenna,  a  distance  of 
sixty-two  miles,  is  worked  by  electricity.  Four  water  turbines  drive 
four  three-phase  generators  which  yield  a  current  under  a  pressure  of 
20,000  volts,  and  this  is  transformed  at  ten  sub-stations  to  3,000  volts 
before  feeding  the  line.  The  speed  of  the  trains  is  thirty-nine  miles  an 
hour  on  gradients  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
system  is  that  a  train  can  be  not  only  blocked  by  signal,  when  necessary, 
but  can  also  be  stopped  by  having  the  supply  of  current  cut  off.  The 
signal  man  can  also  apply  the  brakes  to  the  train  from  his  cabin,  and 
this  arrangement  will,  no  doubt,  be  invaluable  in  foggy  weather. 

The  Bremer  electric  arc  lamp  promises  to  be  a  distinct  improvement 
on  ordinary  patterns.  The  arc  is  maintained  between  a  pair  of  inclined 
carbons,  which  are  saturated  with  certain  mineral  salts.  Careful  photo- 
metric tests  show  the  superiority  of  this  lamp,  the  increase  of  mean 
hemispherical  power  being  very  noticeable  for  the  lower  hemisphere  as 
practically  all  the  light  is  thrown  downwards.  This  lamp  only  consumes 
0-6  watt  per  candle  power  as  against  1*1  watt  for  the  ordinary  arc 
lamp. 

Chemistry. 

In  the  domain  of  chemistry  the  most  noteworthy  advances  are  those 
connected  with  radio-activity  and  the  properties  of  substances  at  low 
temperatures.  Rutherford  and  Soddy  find  that  the  major  portion 
(about  64  per  cent.)  of  the  radio-activity  of  thorium  as  ordinarily  pre- 
pared is  due  to  a  non-thorium  type  of  matter,  possessing  distinct 
chemical  properties.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the  activity  falls  off 
greatly,  suggesting  that  the  effect  is  a  secondary  one  and  is  complicated 
in  ways  not  yet  made  clear.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  prepare  thorium 
which  is  permanently  active,  but  in  this  condition  it  has  only  about 
21  per  cent,  of  its  original  power,  and  the  radiation  is  entirely  non- 
deviable  in  a  magnetic  field,  whereas  the  complete  radiation  is  com- 
posed partly  of  cathode  rays,  which  are  deviable.  Uranium  behaves  in 
a  similar  way  to  thorium. 

Radio-active  bismuth  owes  its  powers  to  the  presence  of  polonium, 
and  a  stick  of  the  former  metal,  placed  in  a  solution  containing 
polonium  chloride,  becomes  black,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  the 
power  of  discharging  an  electroscope  at  a  distance  of  several  centi- 
metres. Even  so  unsubstantial  a  barrier  as  a  piece  of  filter  paper,  how- 
ever, is  sufficient  to  neutralise  this  effect.  This  want  of  penetrative 
power  appears  to  belong  to  a  third  class  of  non-deviable  rays  which 
are  also  given  off  from  radium,  and  which  require  further  investigation. 
The  whole  subject  promises  to  throw  much  light  on  the  constitution 
of  matter,  and  to  be  highly  fruitful  in  general  results. 

The  emanation  from  radium,  whatever  its  nature,  behaves  like  a 
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gas  and  causes  an  invisible  deposit  on  surfaces  exposed  to  its  influence, 
which  can  be  rubbed  or  dissolved  away.    A  sample  of  radium  in  a 
vacuous  lutt*  >*.  'wiy  increases  the  pressure,  the  glass  meanwhile  being 
rendered  phosphorescent,  and  ultimately  blackened.   Attempts  to  esti- 
mate the  density  of  the  gas  by  diffusion  point  to  a  molecular  weight 
between  40  and  luQ.  thus  forbidding  the  assumption  that  the  vapour 
of  radium  itself  i>  concerned,  since  Madame  Curie,  who  has  been  able 
to  prepare  the  chloride  of  this  metal  in  the  pure  state,  gives  its  atomic 
weight    if  divalent    as  225.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  hitherto  the 
elements  which  exhibit  radio-active  properties  are  those  with  very  high 
atomic  weights,  and  the  observation  i>  doubtless  full  of  significance. 

Professor  Dewar  has  investigated  the  specific  volumes  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  former  ;905  absolute).  At  this 
temperature  the  ordinary  laws  are  somewhat  widely  departed  from. 
Thus  the  density  and  specific  volume  of  oxygen,  as  calculated,  would  be 
-00431  and  231  82.  whereas  the  experimental  figures  are  "00442  and  226  25 
respectively,  or,  in  other  words,  the  product  of  pressure  and  volume  is 
diminished  by  2  46  per  cent,  at  the  temperature  named. 

For  nitrogen  the  direct  method  gives  "00406  as  the  density  and 
246*32  as  the  specific  volume. 

Professor  Dewar  has  also  investigated  the  cubical  coefficients  of 
expansion  of  ice.  carbonic  acid,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  sub- 
stances at  very  low  temperatures.  He  finds  that  at  no  temperature  can 
ice  have  the  same  density  as  water  under  one  atmosphere  of  pressure, 
a  result  of  importance  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view;  that  solid 
carbonic  acid  has  a  coefficient  of  expansion  equal  to  -0005704,  much 
the  highest  of  any  substance  examined;  that  paraffin  ^0003567)  and 
naphthalin  (•0003200;  come  next  in  order,  and  Cumberland  graphite 
(-0000703;,  is  last. 

Moissan  has  obtained  the  metal  tantalum  with  no  more  than  a  half 
per  cent,  of  carbon  as  impurity.  In  this  condition  it  scratches  rock 
crystal  with  ease  and  is  infusible  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  Its 
density  is  12*79,  a  number  considerably  higher  than  that  previously 
accepted. 

The  same  experimenter  also  furnishes  a  list  of  the  properties  of 
lithium  and  vanadium  filicides,  and  a  liquid  hydride  of  silicon. 

Moissan's  synthesis  of  prussic  acid  by  exposing  hydride  of  sodium 
to  a  jet  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is  of  great  interest, 
and  establishes  a  new  starting-point  for  the  building  up  of  organic 
compounds. 

Several  determinations  of  atomic  weights  have  been  made  during 
the  year.  That  of  radium  is  given  above :  thorium  is  found  to  be  232*5, 
and  uranium  238*53;  but  Debierne's  actinium  is  still  undetermined. 
In  the  case  of  lanthanum  there  are  some  discrepancies,  thus  H.  C.  Jones 
gives  138*77,  the  International  Table  gives  138*1>,  and  Braune  and  Pavlicek 
139*04.  The  number  of  elements  whose  atomic  weights  are  known  within 
small  limits  of  error  is  now  not  less  than  80. 

Armstrong's  new  classification  of  the  elements,  which  postulates  a 
common  difference  of  unity  between  successive  atomic  weights,  was  laid 
before  the  Royal  Society  at  a  meeting  held  on  March  20.   In  this  scheme 
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the  elements  appear  in  more  or  less  incomplete  groups  of  sixteen,  and 
certain  obvious  relations  between  the  corresponding  members  of  different 
groups  show  that  as  a  working  hypothesis  it  is  likely  to  be  of  value. 

With  the  object  of  determining  whether  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 
mixed  in  equal  volumes,  will  unite  when  perfectly  pure  and  dry,  J.  W. 
Mel  lor  prepares  the  former  gas  by  the  electrolysis  of  fused  silver  chloride, 
and  the  latter  by  the  action  of  sodium  or  steam,  first  absorbing  the  pro- 
duct by  palladium.  An  electric  spark  causes  instant  combination,  but 
bright  sunlight  does  not.  Indeed  after  three  days'  exposure  there  is  still 
70  per  cent,  left  uncombined.  Exposure  to  a  temperature  of  450°  for  ten 
minutes,  however,  brings  about  combination  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent. 
These  results  go  far  to  comfirm  Armstrong's  theory  that  chemical  action 
is  reversed  electrolysis,  and  that  such  action  cannot  take  place  unless 
an  electrolyte  is  present  According  to  his  view  even  free  atoms  cannot 
combine  in  the  absence  of  an  electrolyte. 

An  installation  has  been  set  up  at  Niagara  for  the  fixation  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  A  large  number  of  direct  current  arcs,  at 
a  pressure  of  10,000  volts,  are  mounted  in  a  closed  chamber,  through 
which  air  is  passed  at  a  constant  rate.  The  arcs,  however,  are  not  run 
continuously,  but  are  rapidly  extinguished  and  rekindled  by  a  suitable 
mechanism.  The  cost  of  production  is  estimated  at  2J<i.  per  pound  of 
commercial  acid,  a  figure  which  even  now  yields  a  profit. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  prepare  pure  hydrogen  dioxide  by  freez- 
ing a  95  per  cent,  solution  at  sufficiently  low  temperature,  and  dropping 
a  fragment  of  the  solid  so  obtained  into  the  same  solution  cooled  to 
—  8°  or  - 10°  Centigrade.  Long  transparent  crystals  separate  out,  which 
contain  100  per  cent,  of  HaO»  and  explode  violently  when  brought  into 
contact  with  platinum  black. 

Messrs.  Bone  and  Wheeler  find  that  marsh  gas  and  oxygen  begin  to 
unite  at  so  low  a  temperature  as  300°,  though  with  extreme  slowness. 
At  400°,  however,  the  rapidity  is  much  greater.  The  first  stage  in  the 
process  is  the  production  of  carbonic  oxide  and  water,  but  neither 
hydrogen  nor  carbon  can  be  detected  at  any  time,  nor  are  any  other 
products  formed  than  water,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Brown  and  Mr.  F.  Escombe  have  continued  their  investiga- 
tion on  the  rate  of  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves  of  plants. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  multi perforate  diaphragms  exposed  to  air  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  diffuses  through  them  depends  on  the 
proportion  of  that  gas  in  the  air,  so  in  the  case  of  a  leaf  the  rate  of 
absorption  is  closely  correlated  with  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
present,  or,  in  other  words,  with  its  partial  pressure.  Thus  increasing 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  6-6  times  causes  an  absorption  7*2  times 
as  rapid.  The  result  is  not  all  gain,  however,  since  the  leaf  area  becomes 
in  time  much  reduced,  and  the  inflorescence  is  in  many  oases  almost  or 
entirely  inhibited.  Some  plants  did  not  produce  a  single  flower-bud, 
others  contrived  to  open  one  or  two  sickly-looking  flowers,  and  so  on  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  plants  are  no  more  adapted  to  bear 
a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  than  animals.  This  ob- 
servation has  an  indirect  bearing  upon  geology,  since,  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  plants  of  the  carboniferous  epoch  were  less  susceptible  than 
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oar  own.  their  luxuriant  gro»;h  coald  not  have  been  caused  by  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  organic  chemistry  the  manufacture  of  new  compounds  and  the 
determination  of  new  f>rmuL*  and  interactions  has  gone  on  at  the  cus- 
tomary rate,  but  the  result*  are  cot  of  sumcieut  general  interest  to  claim 
detailed  notice- 
Zoo  ux;y. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  biological  event  of  the  year  has  been 
the  revival  of  interest  in  the  experiments  of  the  late  Abbe"  Mendel, 
and  in  the  deductions  which  he  drew  from  those  experiments;  those 
deductions  are  known  now  as  Mendel's  law.    In  this  country  it  is 
chiefly  to  Bateson  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  restatement  of  Mendel's 
facts  and  theories,  supplemented  by  experiments  conducted  by  Bateson 
himself :  whilst  on  the  continent  Professor  de  Vries  has  published  an 
account  of  work  on  the  same  lines.    To  quote  briefly  from  Black  man  : 
44  The  two  outstanding  results  of  Mendel's  work  are  the  law  of  domin- 
ance of  one  of  a  pair  of  characters  in  hybrids,  each  parent  of  the  hybrid 
being  responsible  for  only  one  of  these  characters ;  and  the  law  as  to 
separation  of  the  character  in  the  gametes  of  the  hybrid,  which  may 
be  stated  thus:  in  respect  of  certain  pairs  of  parental  characters  the 
hybrids  produce  gametes  which  contain  between  them  all  possible 
combinations,  in  equal  numbers,  of  these  characters,  with  the  exception 
that  no  two  characters  of  a  pair  occur  together."    In  fact,  as  Bateson 
has  pointed  out.  u  a  living  organism  is  a  complex  of  characters  of  which 
some  at  least  are  dissociable  and  capable  of  being  replaced  by  others." 

In  matters  more  strictly  zoological  it  may  be  noted  that  the  stream 
of  new  species  always  flowing  in  shows  no  diminution  in  volume,  and 
that  as  usual  many  of  the  new  forms  recorded  are  of  great  interest  and 
importance  from  a  morphological  point  of  view.  Amongst  many  such, 
particular  attention  may  be  called  to  the  discovery  by  the  Prince  of 
Monaco  of  a  very  remarkable  Crinoid  or  sea-lily  to  which  the  name 
Gephyrocrinus  has  been  given.  This  creature,  dredged  from  deep  water 
in  the  Atlantic,  is  one  of  the  very  few  survivors  of  a  family  of  Cricoids 
which  flourished  in  secondary  times. 

Another  strange  sea-beast  is  described  by  Professor  Dendy  and 
named  by  him  Pelagohydra.  It  was  found  stranded  on  a  shore  in  New 
Zealand  and  seems  to  be  a  pelagic  ally  of  the  Tubularian  hydroids. 
The  southern  "island-continent"  has  contributed  yet  another  "living 
fossil"  in  the  form  of  a  remarkable  myriapod,  fully  described  by  Pocock 
and  named  by  him  Craterostigma.  Of  less  remarkable  new  species  the 
number  is  legion. 

Turning  to  works  which  deal  rather  with  the  fauna  of  given  areas  as 
a  whole,  or  at  least  with  sections  of  that  fauna,  mention  should  first  be 
made  of  an  interesting  account  by  Moore  of  the  results  of  his  material 
and  observations  from  Lake  Tanganyika  in  a  volume  entitled  "The 
Tanganyika  Problem.**  He  gives  an  exhaustive  summary  of  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  fauna  of  that  lake ;  a  fauna  which 
includer  "^macs,  sponges,  a  jelly-fish  and  a  polyxoon  apparently  of  a 
man  ^fabowa^how  the  creatures  found  there  compel  us  to 
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believe  that  in  Lake  Tanganyika  we  have  fragments  of  an  old  marine 
fauna  which  have  succeeded  in  surviving  great  changes  in  their  environ- 
ment. 

Of  scarcely  less  interest  is  the  great  monograph  "  Les  Poissons  du 
Bassin  du  Congo,"  by  Boulenger. 

Dr.  Willey  has  completed  the  publication  of  the  "Zoological  Results" 
of  his  travels  in  the  Papuan  region  and  the  Pacific.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  these  deal  with  the  Peri  pat  us  discovered  by  him  in  New 
Britain  and  with  the  Pearly  Nautilus.  He  is  the  first  zoologist  who  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  breeding-habits  and  eggs  of  that  strange 
old-world  mollusc. 

A  charmingly  written  popular  account  of  his  work  on  the  surveying 
vessel  H.M.S.  Investigator  is  given  by  Surgeon-Captain  Alcock  in  a  book 
entitled  "A  Naturalist  in  Indian  Seas."  An  account  of  the  deep-sea 
fishes  and  their  luminous  organs;  of  various  new  cases  of  commen- 
salism;  a  most  interesting  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Minikoi  and 
other  islands  of  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive  archipelagoes,  as  well  as 
much  other  matter  dealing  with  the  zoology  of  the  Indian  Ocean  make 
the  book  of  real  scientific  value.  Mention  should  be  made  of  a  more 
strictly  technical  account  of  the  fauna  of  the  seas  round  the  coasts  of 
the  Maldives  and  Laccadives,  as  well  as  of  the  land  creatures  found 
living  on  those  islands,  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  work  now  appearing  entitled 
"The  Fauna  and  Geography  of  the  Maldive  and  Laccadive  Archi- 
pelagoes." An  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  formation 
of  coral  atolls  is  made  by  Mr.  Gardiner  in  this  book.  Lastly,  Chun's 
popular  account  of  the  German  "  Valdivia  Expedition,"  entitled  "  Aus 
den  Tiefen  des  Weltmeere9,"  must  be  selected  from  a  host  of  foreign 
publications  for  especial  notice.  The  bizarre  appearance  of  many  of  the 
deep-sea  fish  figured  in  this  admirably  illustrated  work  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed. 

Passing  to  morphological  studies  the  place  of  honour  may  be  given 
to  what  is  in  all  probability  the  last  work  of  the  late  Lacaze  Duthiers, 
on  the  anatomy  of  Tridacua  and  Hippopus.  Another  French  writer, 
Boutan,  has  published  a  valuable  account  of  his  researches  on  the 
detorsion  of  the  Gastropods.  A  paper  by  Damas  on  the  development  of 
Molgula  is  worthy  of  comment.  Max  Furbrunger  is  responsible  for  an 
elaborate  paper  dealing  with  the  shoulder  apparatus  of  birds.  Other 
papers  that  should  be  noticed  are,  by  Edgeworth  on  the  development 
of  the  muscles  of  the  head  of  the  newt ;  Hickson  and  Wadsworth  on  the 
nuclear  changes  during  conjugation  of  Dendrocometes  ;  Swinnerton  on 
the  morphology  of  the  head  in  Teleostean  fishes ;  and  by  Dendy  on 
oviparous  species  of  Peri  pat  us. 

Botany. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  new  Hartley  Botanical 
Laboratory  at  Liverpool,  a  gift  to  University  College  ;  the  new  botanical 
buildings  at  Cambridge  are  also  approaching  completion. 

Among  several  works  on  Flora  a  monograph  of  British  Hepaticae,  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Pearson,  is  welcome.   The  British  islands  are  rich  in  these 
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tiny  but  interesting  plants  ;  many  of  our  highest  Scotch  mountains  are 
inhabited  by  Norwegian  or  Alpine  species.  Borgesen  has  published  a. 
careful  and  critical  account  of  the  marine  algae  of  the  Faroe  Islands  ; 
and  Lohman  has  discussed  the  relative  abundance  of  botanical  planta- 
tion in  various  seas.  The  prothallium  of  Phylloglossum,  a  rare  New- 
Zealand  Lyeopodiaceous  plant,  has  been  found  and  described  by  Thomas, 
whilst  Falk  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  the  culture  of  fungi, 
belonging  to  the  mushroom-like  group,  from  spores. 

Something  of  a  new  departure  has  been  made  by  the  appearance  of 
a  large  volume  written  by  Professor  Hansgirg  on  the  biology  of  leaves 
and  leaf-like  structures  dealing,  as  its  title  "Phyllobiologie"  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  exhaustively  with  the  vital  phenomena  connected  with 
such  organs.  Somewhat  of  a  similar  character  is  another  volume  written 
by  Messrs.  Haselhoff  and  Lindau  dealing  with  the  effects  of  atmosphere 
laden  with  smoke  or  chemical  fumes  on  vegetation.  This  book  is 
entitled  •*  Die  Beschadigung  der  Vegetation  durch  Rauch." 

Energetic  study  has  been  devoted  to  the  chemical  properties  of 
various  substances  found  in  plants,  and  especially  to  chlorophyl,  and 
to  those  puzzling  compounds  known  as  "  enzymes  "  or  ferments.  Pro- 
fessor Vines  has  published  the  first  part  of  a  paper  dealing  with  the 
latter,  more  especially  with  those  found  in  various  fruits,  and  which 
are  digestive  or  proteolytic  in  their  function. 

In  connection  with  chlorophyl  or  chlorophyl-like  bodies,  Kohl  has 
published  an  important  study  on  carotin  or  a-xanthophyl,  a  hydro-carbon 
substance  almost  invariably  found  associated  with  chlorophyl.  He  has 
shown  that  the  absorption  bands  found  on  the  right  of  the  spectrum  of 
chlorophyl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  green,  blue  and  violet  are  really 
due  to  this  substance  carotin. 

Physiology. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  a  given  piece  of  work  is 
best  classified  under  the  heading  of  Physiology  or  under  Botany  or 
Zoology,  so  little  is  the  distinction  nowadays  between  these  three 
branches  of  biological  science.  An  example  of  the  difficulty  spoken  of 
is  to  be  found  in  an  admirable  book  written  by  Furth,  and  entitled 
"  Physiologie  der  niedem  Thiere."  This  book  is  valuable,  not  only 
because  it  gives  apparently  a  very  exhaustive  summary  of  work  done  in 
this  connection  on  the  lower  vertebrates,  but  also  because  of  the  critical 
comments  of  the  author. 

Increasing  attention  is  ever  being  paid  to  the  study  of  toxins  and 
antitoxins,  and  to  the  chemical  side  of  physiologj'  generally.  Work  on 
the  blood-serum  has  resulted  in  a  remarkable  discovery,  concerning 
which  we  may  quote  part  of  Professor  Halliburton's  address  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  during  the  past  year  at  Belfast. 

This  discovery  was  "  suggested  by  an  experiment  of  Tchistovitch  in 
1899,  in  which  various  animals  were  inoculated  with  eel  serum  which 
is  toxic  ;  he  thereby  obtained  from  those  animals  an  antitoxic  serum, 
which  produced  in  each  case  a  precipitate  when  added  to  eel  serum,  but 
not  when  added  to  the  blood  of  other  animals.  In  other  words,  not  only 
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has  a  specific  antitoxin  been  discovered,  but  also  a  specific  precipitin. 
Numerous  observers  have  since  found  that  this  is  a  general  rule  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom,  including  man.  If,  for  instance,  a  rabbit  is 
treated  with  human  blood,  the  serum  ultimately  obtained  from  the 
rabbit  contains  a  specific  precipitin  for  human  blood.  The  great  value 
of  the  test  is  its  delicacy." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noticed  that  when  human  serum  is 
injected  into  animals  infected  with  Trypanosoma  Brucei  (the  malarial 
organism  carried  by  the  Tsetse  fly),  they  lose  the  characteristic  organism 
of  the  disease  in  their  blood,  as  a  rule  completely,  in  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  hours.  Human  serum  is  of  course  antitoxic  to  the  organ- 
ism, and  man  cannot  be  infected  with  the  disease.  As  a  preventive 
against  infection,  however,  it  is  found  that  inoculation  with  human 
serum  is  not  particularly  efficacious. 

Professor  Schiifer  and  Dr.  Magnus  have  found  that  extract  of  the 
epithelial  part  of  the  pituitary  body,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  inactive, 
has  the  effect  of  exciting  a  marked  increase  of  the  urinary  flow.  It  is 
suggested  that  this  is  related  to  symptoms  of  the  disease  known  as 
acromegaly,  in  which  the  pituitary  body  is  usually  hypertrophied. 

Dr.  Gamgee,  in  the  Croonian  lecture  on  March  13,  gave  an  account 
of  the  effects  of  electrolysis  on  a  solution  of  pure  oxyhemoglobin 
When  such  a  solution  is  placed  in  an  electrolytic  cell  in  which  the 
anode  is  separated  from  the  kathode  by  an  animal  membrane,  the  first 
action  is  the  formation  of  a  colloidal  precipitate  at  the  anode.  This 
dissolves  immediately  on  stirring,  but,  if  left,  the  colloidal  precipitate 
collects  at  the  kathode  cell  completely  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  The 
treatment  of  CO.  haemoglobin  results  in  the  same  action.  Gamgee 
pointed  out  that  hitherto  haemoglobin  has  been  known  only  in  solution 
and  in  the  crystalline  form.  Now  that  its  collodial  condition  is  known 
also  its  analogy  to  silicic  acid  is  complete.  Certain  phenomena  of 
absorption  may  be  connected  with  electromotive  changes  in  the  tissue 
concerned,  and  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the  colloidal  state  of 
haemoglobin  on  our  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  held  in  the 
blood  corpuscles  is  far-reaching. 

Ostwald's  investigations  into  catalysis — "  the  property  possessed  by 
substances  by  their  mere  presence  and  not  by  their  affinity,  to  rouse 
latent  affinities  so  that  compound  substances  undergo  reaction  and  a 
greater  electro-chemical  neutralisation  occurs"— are  worthy  of  study 
as  bearing  amongst  other  things  on  the  properties  of  ferments. 

Professor  8tarling  has  discovered  that  a  chemical  stimulus,  which 
he  calls  secretin,  is  formed  in  the  stomach  as  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  on  food  and  is  thence  taken  up  in  the  blood-stream, 
where,  by  its  action  on  the  pancreatic  cells,  it  increases  the  flow  of 
gastric  juice. 

Loeb,  as  a  result  of  the  continuation  of  his  studies  on  contractility 
and  on  fertilisation,  now  announces  that  he  believes  the  latter  phe- 
nomenon to  be  mainly  ionic. 

The  Nobel  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Major  Ronald  Ross  for  his 
researches  on  malaria.  It  is  believed  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  prevention  of  this  disease  is  bearing  a  practical  result  in 
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West  Africa,  and  we  may  look  forward  now  to  the  discovery  of  the  source 
and  consequently  of  the  means  of  extirpation  of  other  endemic  plagues 
which  at  present  devastate  the  "  Dark  Continent." 

Lastly,  there  remains  to  be  recorded  the  death  of  Professor  Rudolf 
Virchow  at  a  ripe  old  age.  He  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  science  of  our  time  and  as  a  worthy  compeer  of 
Pasteur. 


J.  Reginald  Ash  worth. 


ART,  DRAMA  AND  MUSIC. 

I.  ART. 

In  the  world  of  art  the  year  1902  was  even  less  eventful  than  its 
predecessor.  The  Coronation  and  the  consequent  dislocation  of  trade 
and  social  events  was  prejudicial  to  the  arts,  especially  in  their  com- 
mercial aspects,  and  to  painters  and  sculptors,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
year  brought  few  commissions  and  poor  sales.  Nor  did  the  Coronation 
bring  with  it  the  numerous  titles  and  honours  to  artists  that  rumour 
and  newspaper  paragraphs  had  led  the  public  to  expect.  Of  the  few 
honours  bestowed  none  was  so  welcome  as  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Watts  to  membership  of  the  new  Order  of  Merit,  one  of  the  highest 
distinctions  that  it  was  in  the  King's  power  to  confer.  The  only  titles 
bestowed  upon  artists  were  knighthoods  for  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterlow,  A.R.A., 
P.R.W.S.,  and  Mr.  W.  Emerson,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  a  baronetcy  for  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  P.R.A. 

At  the  Royal  Academy  the  winter  exhibition,  though  not  of  the  first 
class,  was  yet  far  superior  to  its  predecessor  of  1901.  The  chief  interest 
of  the  exhibition  centred  in  Claude.  Some  thirty  paintings  and  more 
than  sixty  drawings  were  shown,  and  the  French  master  was  re- 
presented more  completely  than  at  any  previous  exhibition  in  England. 
The  wall  space  other  than  that  occupied  by  Claude  was  devoted  to 
the  works  of  old  masters  of  various  schools,  the  Italian  largely  pre- 
dominating. There  were  seven  paintings  by  Raphael,  including  the 
large  "  Virgin  and  Child  Enthroned,  with  Saints "  (the  "  Colonna " 
Raphael)  lent  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  four  of  the  five  small 
pictures  that  originally  formed  the  predella  of  the  larger  work.  Titian, 
Veronese,  Botticelli,  Bellini,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Tintoretto  were 
represented,  and  the  Burlington  House  exhibition  also  contained 
canvases  from  the  hands  of  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  Vandyck  and  other 
painters  of  the  Flemish  and  Spanish  schools.  The  winter  exhibition  at 
the  New  Gallery  owed  its  inspiration  to  the  Coronation.  It  was  com- 
posed of  a  long  series  of  portraits  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  and  many 
of  the  Princes  of  England,  commencing  with  Richard  the  Second. 
Drawn  from  the  Royal  collections  and  from  the  great  private  galleries 
all  over  the  country,  the  portraits  possessed  in  every  case  attractions 
for  the  student  of  history,  and  were  occasionally  of  high  artistic  in- 
terest, for  their  painters  included  Holbein,  Mabuse,  Vandyck  and  Gains- 
borough. The  portraits  were  accompanied  by  collections  of  historical 
relics  and  manuscripts. 

The  number  of  pictures  submitted  to  the  Selecting  Committee  for 

the  summer  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  14,219,  compared 
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later  on  in  the  year,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Portrait  Painters. 
In  the  galleries  at  the  Guildhall  the  loan  exhibition  of  the  year  was 
composed  chiefly  of  the  work  of  eighteenth  century  French  painters. 
This  exhibition,  which  was  perhaps  more  attractive  to  the  student  of 
painting  than  to  the  general  public,  contained  examples  of  Watteau, 
Pater,  Fragonard,  Largilliere,  Nattier,  Lancrot,  Boucher,  Drouais  and 
Coypel.  A  few  fine  portraits  by  Gainsborough,  Reynolds  and  Romney, 
and  other  less  known  English  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
shown  with  the  French  work.  In  December  the  Guildhall  galleries 
were  reopened  to  show  the  collection  of  modern  pictures  bequeathed  to 
the  City  of  London  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Gassiot.  There  was  nothing 
to  call  for  special  remark  at  any  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  various  art 
societies  in  London,  except  the  increasing  popularity  of  water  colour. 
The  pictures  at  the  exhibitions  of  both  the  water-colour  societies  sold 
excellently,  although  for  the  oil  painter  the  year  was,  generally  speaking, 
disastrous. 

In  January,  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  architect,  who  had  been  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was  elected  an  Acade- 
mician, in  the  place  of  the  late  Onslow  Ford,  and  Mr.  M.  R.  Corbet,  land- 
scape painter,  succeeded  Mr.  John  Brett  as  an  Associate.  Mr.  Corbet's 
death  a  few  month's  later  was  greatly  deplored.  In  March,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Frampton,  sculptor,  whom  Mr.  Bodley  had  defeated  by  a  narrow  majority 
of  votes  at  the  January  election,  was  promoted  to  an  Academicianship 
in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper.  At  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
Mr.  James  Guthrie  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  which  had  become 
vacant  owing  to  the  resignation  of  Sir  George  Reid.  Mr.  Whistler  was 
made  an  Honorary  Scottish  Academician.  The  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists  made  a  new  departure  by  electing  women  to  membership.  Re- 
cently the  exhibitions  of  the  British  Artists  had  been  confined  to  the 
works  of  members  only,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  women's  work,  and  this 
inequality  was  modified  by  the  election  in  the  summer  of  Mrs.  Jopling, 
Miss  Lucy  Kemp-Welch  and  Mrs.  Anna  Lea  Merritt.  The  advance  of 
the  feminine  artist  was  further  shown  by  the  election  of  Miss  Fortescue- 
Brickdale  to  membership  of  the  Society  of  Oil  Painters,  a  society  which 
had  hitherto  refused  admission  to  women. 

The  National  Gallery  was  safeguarded  from  fire  on  its  western 
border  by  the  pulling  down  of  an  adjoining  silversmith's,  whose  house 
was  purchased  by  the  Treasury  in  1902.  The  pictures  acquired  for  the 
gallery  included  altar-pieces  by  Jacopo  Pacchiarotto  and  Lorenzo  Mon- 
aco, 44  Sporting  Dogs  and  Game,"  by  Jan  Fyt,  an  44  Interior  of  a  Church 
in  Holland,"  by  Pieter  Saenredam,  and  a  portrait  of  a  man  by  Jacob 
Jordaens.  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  received  several  additions, 
including  portraits  by  various  artists  of  Bunyan,  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
Richard  Wilson  and  Opie,  and  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Dufferin  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Watts.  The  Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum  was  enriched  by 
the  bequest  of  a  fine  collection  of  English  mezzotints,  formed  by  the  late 
Lord  Cheylesmore,  and  drawings  by  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Mantegna 
and  others.  At  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  notice  was  given  that 
all  objects  lent  for  exhibition  must  be  removed  by  their  owners  within 
a  certain  limit  of  time.   Want  of  space  was  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
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notice.  A  replica  of  Rodin's  "John  the  Baptist"  was  purchased  by 
subscription  early  in  the  year  and  placed  in  the  galleries  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  the  summer.  The  cleansing  and  restoration 
of  the  Royal  Albert  Memorial— a  difficult  and  costly  operation— was 
undertaken  this  year. 

In  June  some  interest  was  excited  by  a  description  in  the  Times  of  a 
new  method  of  oil  painting,  the  invention  of  a  well-known  French  artist, 
M.  J.  F.  Raffaelli.   It  was  M.  Raffaelli's  idea  to  dispense  with  both 
brush  and  palette,  and  to  effect  this  he  prepared  oil  paints  in  solid 
pencils,  something  like  pastels  in  size  and  shape.    "  I  have  succeeded, w 
said  the  French  artist,  in  a  letter  to  the  Magazine  of  Art,  "  in  producing 
oil  colours  in  a  solid  form,  while  so  far  preserving  their  fluidity  that 
when  they  are  applied  to  any  surface  they  can  afterwards  be  rubbed 
down  if  necessary  by  the  tip  of  the  finger.    I  have  been  able  to  ensure 
that  the  little  sticks  of  oil  paint  shall  never  become  too  dry,  while  the 
colour,  spread  on  canvas  or  paper,  dries  in  a  few  days  like  ordinary  oil 
paint."   The  new  paints  were  used  by  many  French  artists,  and  in 
November  an  exhibition  of  seventy-five  paintings  executed  with  them 
was  held  in  Paris  at  Durand-RuePs.    Late  in  the  year  the  "  solid  oil 
paints"  were  placed  on  the  English  market,  and  were  the  subjects  of 
many  experiments  by  English  artists. 

Although  modern  pictures  sold  poorly,  large  prices  were  paid  in  the 
auction  room  for  works  by  deceased  masters.    Romney's  full-length 
portrait  of  "Miss  8arah  Rodbard  "  was  sold  for  10,500  guineas,  a  portrait 
of  "  Lady  Mary  Arundell "  by  Hoppner  for  7,800  guineas,  a  Raeburn 
(the  "Sons  of  D.  M.  Binning")  for  6,600 guineas,  and  a  portrait  by  Gains- 
borough of  his  daughters  for  5,600  guineas.    In  addition  to  these  a 
Hobbema  was  sold  for  9,200  guineas,  a  Troyon  for  7,000  guineas,  and  a 
portrait  of  an  old  woman  by  Rembrandt  for  5,500  guineas.    A  slight 
but  charming  miniature  of  Madame  du  Barry  fetched  the  record  price 
(for  a  miniature)  of  1,000  guineas,  and  900  guineas  was  paid  for  a  mezzo- 
tint after  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Monckton.  Great  sums 
were  given  for  pieces  of  furniture,  porcelain,  tapestry  and  ivory,  and  there 
was  a  remarkable  advance  in  the  price  of  old  silver.    At  the  dispersal 
of  the  famous  Dunn-Gardner  collection  in  April,  4,100/.  was  paid  for  a 
Tudor  cup  weighing  less  than  fifteen  ounces,  and  6901.  for  a  single  silver 
spoon  of  the  fifteenth  century.   In  December  a  beautiful  "  standing 
salt"  of  silver  and  crystal,  made  by  an  Elizabethan  silversmith,  Thomas 
Bampton,  came  under  the  hammer.    The  name  of  the  seller  did  not 
transpire,  but  it  was  said  that  he  sent  the  salt-cellar  to  the  auctioneers 
by  parcels  post,  asking  them  to  put  a  reserve  of  100/.  upon  it.  It  realised 
3,000/.— about  325/.  an  ounce— a  record  price  for  silver. 

II.  DRAMA. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  1902  was  a  year  productive  of  any  very  remark- 
able dramatic  work;  on  the  other  hand  there  were  several  highly 
successful  plays,  and  some  events  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
Amongst  these  latter  must  be  mentioned  Sir  Henry  Irving's  final  leave- 
taking  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  the  scene  of  so  many  personal  triumphs 
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for  himself,  and  the  birthplace  of  that  modern  luxury  of  production 
which  the  present-day  playgoer  has  come  to  look  upon  as  so  much 
his  right  that  he  will  scarcely  tolerate  its  absence.  Whether  such  a 
standard  of  stage  production  is  altogether  desirable  is  a  question  that 
cannot  now  be  decided,  but  that  it  has  come  to  stay  all  will  agree. 
Apart  from  this,  Sir  Henry  Irving's  influence  on  the  dramatic  art  in 
England  has  been  unquestionable  and  always  to  the  good,  and  it  is  to 
be  sincerely  hoped  that  he  will  shortly  be  able  to  find  a  suitable  house 
in  which  Londoners  can  watch  the  play  of  his  great  talents.  The  only 
play  he  gave  in  London  in  1902  was  Mr.  Wills'  version  of  "  Faust,"  in 
which  his  own  performance  was  as  ingenious  and  subtle  as  ever— a  fact 
which  seemed  to  emphasise  the  essential  mediocrity  of  the  play.  Miss 
Ellen  Terry's  old  part  was  admirably  taken  by  Miss  Cissy  Loftus,  who 
thus  made  her  first  appearance  in  tragedy  in  England. 

In  February  Mr.  Tree  staged  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips'  play  "Ulysses," 
with  all  that  gorgeousness  and  wealth  of  detail  which  has  marked  his 
management  of  His  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  play  ran  till  the  end  of 
June,  despite  the  lukewarmness  of  the  critics,  who,  with  the  strongest 
desire  to  speak  well  of  so  ambitious  an  effort,  were  right  in  describing 
it  as  a  poor  play,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  unquestionable  beauty 
of  much  of  the  poetry.  This  was  followed  by  a  revival  of  the  highly 
successful  performance  of  "Twelfth  Night"  of  the  preceding  year— an 
admirable  production  in  which  Mr.  Tree  and  Miss  Lily  Brayton  were 
seen  at  their  best.  In  June  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  was  given 
with  perhaps  the  strongest  cast  of  modern  times— Mrs.  Kendal  and 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  appearing  on  the  same  stage.  The  spirited  and  artistic 
efforts  of  these  two  great  actresses  were  almost  sufficient  to  make  us 
believe  we  were  seeing  a  great  comedy ;  at  any  rate  they  filled  the  house 
during  the  hottest  month  in  the  year  with  enthusiastic  audiences. 
Mr.  Tree's  other  novelty  was  the  adaptation  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  phe- 
nomenally successful  book,  "The  Eternal  City."  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  much  magnificence  of  setting  should  have  been  expended  on 
such  poor  and  crude  material. 

At  the  Haymarket  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  began  with  Mr.  Sidney  Grundy's 
adaptation  named  "Frocks  and  Frills,"  following  this  with  a  revival 
of  "Caste,"  and  another  adaptation  by  Captain  Marshall  called  "There's 
many  a  Slip,"  and  ending  with  a  new  play  by  the  same  author,  "The 
Unforeseen."  The  last  named  was  probably  the  best  of  this  highly 
successful  series,  written  as  it  was  with  all  the  skill  and  neatness  that 
Captain  Marshall  invariably  shows,  and  having  just  that  knack  of 
hitting  the  public  taste  of  the  moment  which  would  seem  to  be  his 
special  prerogative.  All  the  plays  were  excellently  given  by  the  admir- 
ably trained  company  of  comedians  whom  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  and  Miss 
Winifred  Emery  have  collected  round  them.  At  the  St.  James's,  after 
a  short  revival  of  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  "—a  farce  that  is 
likely  to  become  a  classic— Mr.  George  Alexander  produced  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips'  poetic  drama,  "  Paolo  and  Francesca."  This  proved  a  great 
success,  filling  the  theatre  from  March  14  till  July  5,  and  it  was  a 
success  well  earned  by  both  the  author  and  the  actors ;  for  the  play 
contains  so  much  really  fine  poetry  and  sustained  dramatic  interest, 
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that  if  a  largely  redundant  last  act  could  be  modified,  and  a  certaiD 
academic  flavour  eliminated,  it  would  be  likely  to  hold  its  plact 
amongst  its  classical  predecessors.  For  the  acting  nothing"  but  prai?< 
can  be  given,  Mr.  Alexander,  Miss  Evelyn  Millard,  Mr.  Ainley  and  Mi*- 
Elizabeth  Robins  all  playing  with  the  greatest  skill.  An  equally 
successful  venture  was  made  by  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  M'Carthy's  romantic 
drama,  u  If  I  were  King,"  in  which  Mr.  Alexander  and  Miss  Julia  Opp 
bore  the  chief  honours  of  the  performance.  Sir  Charles  Wyndhara  did 
not  appear  in  any  new  play  during  the  year,  contenting  himself  with  a 
series  of  revivals  pending  the  completion  of  his  new  theatre.  Chief 
amongst  these  must  be  mentioned  "The  Tyranny  of  Tears,"  41  Still 
Waters  Run  Deep,"  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defence"  and  "David  Grarrick.n 

At  the  Garrick  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  brilliant  comedy,  "  Pilkerton's 
Peerage,"  admirably  played  by  Mr.  Bourchier  and  Miss  Eva  Moore,  held 
its  own  from  January  to  June.  The  success  of  this  play  was  a  thoroughly 
well  deserved  one,  for  in  construction,  dialogue  and  representation  it  will 
rank  amongst  the  best  comedies  of  the  year.   After  a  run  of  French 
plays  Mr.  Bourchier  continued  his  management  with  Mrs.  Craigie's 
"The  Bishop's  Move"— a  comedy  which  owed  its  undoubted  success 
chiefly  to  Mr.  Bourchier's  really  great  acting  as  the  Bishop.    The  year 
ended  with  Mr.  Esmond's  new  play,  "  My  Lady  Virtue,"  in  which  again 
Mr.  Bourchier  and  his  cast  scored  an  artistic  triumph. 

At  Wyndham's  Theatre  was  produced  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones'  most 
important  contribution  to  the  drama  of  the  year,  "Chance,  the  Idol.r 
The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  at  Monte  Carlo  and  much  of  the  interest 
lies  in  the  deteriorating  effects  of  the  gambling  mania  on  various  in- 
dividuals.   The  drama  was  unquestionably  a  profoundly  interesting 
one  and  but  for  its  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive  ending  would  pro- 
bably have  proved  a  great  success.   Amongst  the  performers  Miss  Lena 
Ash  well  scored  a  real  triumph  with  a  splendid  impersonation  of  the 
much  harassed  heroine,  whilst  Miss  Jones'  playing  of  an  ingtnue  part 
was  in  all  respects  admirable.   At  the  Criterion  a  very  original  and 
brilliant  comedy,  "  The  Country  Mouse,"  ran  from  April  till  July.  In 
this  play  Miss  Annie  Hughes  was  seen  to  great  advantage,  proving  once 
more  that  she  is  one  of  the  very  best  comedy  players  we  have.    One  of 
the  greatest  successes  of  the  year  was  gained  by  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
in  "  Mice  and  Men,"  which  ran  practically  for  the  whole  twelve  months. 
This  is  not  a  play  of  any  profound  interest  or  of  any  startlingly  clever 
construction,  but  it  had  the  merit  of  providing  Miss  Gertrude  Elliot  with 
a  really  first-class  part,  of  which  opportunity  she  availed  herself  to  the 
utmost. 

At  the  Vaudeville  "Quality  Street,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  succeeded 
"  Bluebell  in  Fairyland."  Here  again  the  unbounded  admiration  that 
the  play  won  was  due  rather  to  the  excellence  of  the  interpretation  and 
the  general  pleasant  atmosphere  of  the  comedy  than  to  any  intrinsic 
merit  of  plot  or  construction.  Mr.  Barrio's  dialogue  is  always  very  easy 
and  smooth,  but  the  thinness  of  the  true  interest  of  the  story  and  its 
artificial  prolongation  into  four  acts  made  rather  a  severe  trial  of  the 
critic's  patience.  Much  warmer  praise  may  be  given  to  the  same  author's 
brilliant  fantasy,  "  The  Admirable  Crichton,"  which  for  real  wit  and 
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exquisite  lightness  of  touch  has  not  been  surpassed  in  this  generation. 
The  author  of  this  delightful  play  was  fortunate  in  getting  a  cast  the 
members  of  which  so  entirely  entered  into  his  spirit  of  fantasy,  Mr.  H. 
B.  Irving,  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  and  Mr.  Henry  Kemble  being  all 
of  quite  first-class  merit.  Earlier  in  the  year  these  same  actors  failed 
to  gain  more  than  a  qualified  success  for  Mr.  Jones'  "The  Princess's 
Nose,"  which  cannot  be  reckoned  amongst  his  best  plays.  That  ad- 
mirable comedienne,  Miss  Marie  Tempest,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Boyne,  scored  a  very  well-deserved  success  in  "  The  Marriage  of  Kitty," 
an  adaptation  from  the  French.  This  was  put  on  in  August  and  was  still 
running  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  the  Adelphi,  after  a  conventional  melodrama  called  "Arizona,** 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  once  more  seeing  Miss  Olga  Nethersole.  Un- 
fortunately she  chose  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch's  adaptation  of  "  Sapho  "  for  her 
reappearance  in  London,  a  play  so  crudely  constructed  and  of  so  un- 
pleasant an  atmosphere  that  not  even  the  highly  skilful  acting  of  the 
name  part  could  reconcile  us  to  it. 

In  the  summer  Mr.  Ben  Greet  staged  the  old  morality  play,  "  Every- 
man," at  the  St.  George's  Hall.  This  proved  to  be  so  successful  an 
experiment  that  it  was  performed  at  matinees  for  some  months  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre.  This  profoundly  moving  fragment  of  mediaeval  art 
owed  much  to  its  interpretation,  for  Miss  Edith  Mathison  in  the  chief 
part  gave  a  performance  that  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  The 
restraint,  simplicity  and  real  religious 'fervour  of  her  portrayal  all  went 
to  the  making  of  a  picture  that  will  live  long  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  saw  it.  The  play  was  staged  practically  without  modern 
accessories,  a  fact  which  added  much  to  the  air  of  strangeness  and 
novelty  which  pervaded  the  theatre. 

Amongst  the  many  farces  of  the  year  the  best  were  "  There  and 
Back,"  "  My  Artful  Valet,"  "  The  New  Clown,"  and  "  Are  you  a  Mason  ?" 
all  of  which  were  well-marked  successes. 

Of  the  highly  successful  musical  farces  "  The  Country  Girl "  at 
Daly's,  "  The  Toreador  "  at  the  Gaiety,  and  "  Three  Little  Maids  "  at  the 
Apollo,  all  held  their  own  through  many  months,  and  their  bright- 
ness and  tunefulness  and  freedom  from  offence  made  their  success 
thoroughly  well  deserved.  Mention  must  be  made  of  Mr.  G.  P. 
Huntley's  performance  in  the  "  Three  Little  Maids,"  for  it  was  a  piece 
of  character  acting  of  such  merit  as  to  stand  apart  in  plays  of  this  kind. 

At  the  Savoy  Messrs.  Edward  German  and  Basil  Hood  proved  them- 
selves no  unworthy  successors  to  the  immortal  Gilbert  and  Sullivan, 
than  which  there  can  be  no  higher  praise. 

III.  MUSIC. 

The  two  great  events  of  1902,  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  South  Africa 
and  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen  Alexandra,  both 
left  their  mark,  as  was  fitting  and  natural,  on  the  music  of  the  year, 
and  the  varied  emotions  aroused  throughout  the  Empire  by  the  ending 
of  the  war  and  the  crowning  of  the  King,  found  in  music  their  best 
and  deepest  expression.   At  the  great  Thanksgiving  Service  at  St. 
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Paul's  Cathedral  on  June  8,  which  was  attended  by  the  King  an-i 
Queen,  there  was  performed  a  "Te  Deum  Laudamus"  in  E  flat,  the  la>: 
finished  work  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  written  specially  as  a  thanksgiving 
for  victory.    The  setting  is  distinguished  by  all  the  composer's  lucidity 
of  style  and  easy  mastery  of  effect,  and  the  treatment  of  the  tune  i4  On- 
ward, Christian  Soldiers,"  introduced  first  in  fragments,  and  at  the  end 
as  an  accompaniment  to  a  broad  unison  passage  for  the  voice?,  is  in 
genious  in  the  extreme,  and  gives  an  appropriately  military  colour  xo 
the  music.    The  news  of  the  King's  serious  illness  was  announced  with 
great  dramatic  impressiveness  at  the  final  rehearsal  of  the  Coronation 
music  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  famous  five-part  Litany  of 
Tallis,  which  had  been  carefully  prepared  as  part  of  the  joyous  cere- 
monial, was  converted  at  once  into  a  solemn  intercession  and  sung  with 
strangely  moving  effect.    On  June  26,  the  day  originally  fixed  for  the 
Coronation,  the  Litany  was  sung  in  procession  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
for  the  first  time  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  the  service  was  com- 
pleted by  the  exquisite  unaccompanied  rendering  by  the  choir  of  the 
anthem,  "  Lord,  for  Thy  tender  mercies'  sake."   At  last,  on  August  9. 
the  great  ceremony  took  place,  and  the  elaborate  musical  service,  which 
had  been  prepared  with  such  care  and  diligence  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  was  carried  out  in  its  entirety.   The  music  on 
this  occasion  was  designed  to  represent  the  highest  achievements  of 
English  Church  music  of  every  age,  from  sixteenth-century  Tallis  down 
to  composers  of  the  present  day.   Of  the  masters  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  were  the  great  names  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  with  an 
exquisite  threefold  Amen  sung  at  the  end  of  the  whole  sen-ice ;  and 
Henry  Purcell,  with  an  Offertorium  adapted  from  a  Latin  setting  of  the 
Third  Psalm,  of  the  most  eloquent  and  moving  beauty.  The  eighteenth 
century  was  represented  by  Handel,  whose  anthem,  "Zadok,  the  Priest," 
composed  for  the  Coronation  of  George  II.,  has  been  sung  at  every  suc- 
ceeding ceremonial ;  and  the  nineteenth  by  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley 
with  a  setting  of  the  creed  taken  from  his  service  in  E,  John  Stainer 
with  his  familiar  sevenfold  Amen,  and  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  with 
his  "Te  Deum"  in  B  flat.    Three  works,  according  to  precedent,  were 
composed  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  contemporary  musicians,  a 
Homage  Anthem  by  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  a  short  u  Confortare  "  by  Sir 
Walter  Parratt,  and  a  processional  anthem  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry, "I  was 
glad  when  they  said  unto  me,"  in  which  the  traditional  acclamations  of 
the  Westminster  scholars,  "  Vivat  Rex  Eduardus"and  "Vivat  Retina 
Alexandra,"  were  incorporated  with  peculiarly  felicitous  effect.  The 
rendering  of  this  admirably  chosen  programme  of  music  by  a  specially 
selected  choir  and  orchestra  reached  a  high  level  of  excellence,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  the 
Coronation  rite. 

In  London  much  the  same  musical  conditions  prevailed  as  in  former 
years,  that  is  to  say  there  was  a  plethora  of  orchestral  and  chamber 
concerts  and  comparatively  little  opportunity  of  hearing  the  master- 
pieces of  choral  music  or  opera.  In  regard  to  the  last-named  branch  of 
the  art,  however,  an  important  new  departure  is  to  be  chronicled  in  the 
shape  of  a  season  of  English  opera  given  at  Covent  Garden  in  August 
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and  September  by  the  Moody-Manners  Company.   That  there  is  an 
abundant  audience  in  England  for  classical  opera  at  reasonable  prices 
was  proved  beyond  question  by  the  striking  success  of  this  venture, 
a  series  of  performances  of  such  things  as  "  Faust,"  "  Carmen,"  "  Pagli- 
acci,"  "Lohengrin"  and  "Siegfried"  being  given  each  night  before  a 
crowded  house  in  the  so-called  dead  season  of  the  year.   The  singers 
who  were  responsible  for  the  principal  parts  included  such  capable 
artists  as  Madame  Fanny  Moody,  Madame  Blanche  Marchesi,  Miss 
Ze"lie  de  Lussan,  Mr.  Joseph  O'Mara,  Mr.  John  Coates,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Brozel,  and  the  absence  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  was  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  the  care  shown  in  the  grouping  and  stage  management 
and  by  the  general  excellence  of  the  ensemble.    The  orchestra  was 
the  weakest  feature  in  the  enterprise,  and  if  the  experiment  is  to  be 
repeated  it  would  be  well  to  engage  a  body  of  players  who  would  not 
show  an  obvious  inability  to  cope  with  the  intricacies  of  a  Wagnerian 
score.   The  summer  season  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden  ran 
during  its  earlier  weeks  on  familiar  and  we  11- recognised  lines,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  great  gala  performance,  which  had  been  prepared 
as  part  of  the  Coronation  festivities,  necessarily  deprived  it  of  much  of 
its  brilliance.    It  was  not  until  the  month  of  July  that  any  new  operas 
were  brought  to  a  hearing,  and  for  the  most  part  the  interest  of  the 
season  lay  rather  in  the  eminent  singers  of  various  nationalities  who 
performed  the  works,  than  in  the  works  themselves.   Undoubtedly  the 
greatest  success  was  scored  by  Sgr.  Caruso,  a  typical  Italian  tenor 
with  a  ringing  voice  and  notable  skill  of  vocalisation.   After  a  brilliant 
dibut  as  the  Duke  in  "  Rigoletto,"  he  was  heard  again  in  a  revival  of 
Donizetti's  "  L'  Elisire  d'  Amore,"  in  the  same  composer's  "  Lucia,"  and 
as  Rodolfo  in  "  La  BohSme,"  in  each  case  with  signal  success.  Other 
singers  new  to  Covent  Garden  were,  Hen*  Pennarini,  of  Hamburg,  whose 
interpretation  of  Wagnerian  tenor  parts  was  rather  too  aggressively 
Teutonic  to  please  a  London  audience,  Frau  Lohse,  the  wife  of  the 
conductor,  a  mezzo-soprano  of  no  great  power  but  considerable  artistic 
attainments,  Mdlle.  Pacini,  whose  vocal  agility  was  of  great  service  in 
some  old-fashioned  Italian  operas,  and  Miss  Mary  Garden,  a  Scotch- 
American,  who  won  great  favour  by  her  dramatic  and  vivacious  ren- 
dering of  the  title  part  in  Massenet's  "  Manon."    Of  the  artists  of 
established  fame  Madame  Nordica,  Herr  Van  Rooy,  and  M.  Plancon  were 
especially  prominent  throughout  the  season,  while  both  Madame  Melba 
and  Madame  Calve"  attracted  enormous  audiences  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  they  appeared. 

The  two  new  works  were  both  by  English  composers,  but,  curiously 
enough,  both  were  settings  of  foreign  librettos,  that  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Bunning^  "  La  Princesse  Osra  "  being  from  the  French  of  M.  Berenger, 
and  the  text  of  Miss  Ethel  Smyth's  "Der  Waid  "  being  written  by 
the  composer  in  German.  Of  the  two  operas  Miss  Smyth's  had  un- 
doubtedly the  most  solid  musical  value.  The  music  is  steeped  in  a 
characteristically  German  atmosphere  of  romance,  and  the  orchestration 
is  original  and  picturesque  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  most  beautiful 
passage,  perhaps,  is  a  love  duet,  where  Miss  Smyth  allows  full  play  to 
her  fine  gift  of  melody,  which  had  been  somewhat  kept  in  restraint  in 
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the  rest  of  the  opera.    Mr.  Bunning'g  work  is  of  a  slighter  and  morL 
lyrical  nature,  modelled  rather  on  Massenet  than  on  Wagner.    It  ha?  * 
certain  airy  delicacy  and  charm,  but,  on  the  whole,  has  too  little  in- 
dividuality to  secure  more  than  a  passing  tribute  of  applause.  Beside- 
the  two  seasons  at  Covent  Garden  and  a  presentation  of  "  Fidelio  "  b;. 
the  pupils  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  the  only  operatic  performance 
in  London  was  an  interesting  revival  in  March  by  the  Purcell  Society  of 
Handel's  Serenata  "  Acis  and  Galatea,"  which  hardly  gained  much  from 
a  somewhat  bizarre  stage  setting,  and  of  the  "  Masque  of  Love,**  from 
Purcell's  opera  u  Diocletian.*'   Abroad,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Professor 
Stanford's  44  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  *'  was  produced  at  Leipzig  in 
April,  and  was  received  both  by  critics  and  public  with  the  greater: 
favour.    Wagner  festivals  were  held  both  at  Munich  and  at  Bayreuth, 
the  two  towns  between  them  accounting  for  the  whole  series  of  thr 
master's  works,  from  44  Der  Fliegende  Hollander"  to  44  Parsifal.'* 

In  the  realm  of  orchestral  music  the  bright  particular  star  of  the 
year  was  unquestionably  Richard  Strauss.    Interest  in  the  music  of  the 
foremost  composer  of  Germany  had  been  steadily  growing  for  some  time 
in  this  country,  until  it  culminated  in  the  great  excitement  that  wa* 
aroused  by  the  production  of  44  Heldenleben  "  in  December.    This,  the 
latest  and  most  characteristic  of  Strauss's  44  Tondichtungen,**  was  played 
by  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer 
himself,  and  was  instantly  recognised  as  a  notable,  soul-stirring  work. 
Apart  from  one  section,  in  which  the  great  conflict  of  the  hero's  life  is 
portrayed  by  the  most  noisy  and  unintelligible  passage  that  modern 
music  has  yet  produced,  the  work  is  as  a  whole  clear  and  lucid  in  out- 
line, noble  in  conception,  and  glowing  with  an  unequalled  richness  of 
tone-colour.    In  the  course  of  the  year  several  of  the  master's  earlier 
works  were  given  with  great  success  by  Mr.  Wood  and  the  Queen's  Hall 
Orchestra,  and  in  June  Herr  Strauss  himself  paid  a  visit  to  London  and 
took  part  in  a  series  of  concerts,  at  which,  among  other  things,  he  in- 
troduced to  us  his  incidental  pianoforte  music  to  44  Enoch  Arden,"  the 
poem  being  recited  in  German  by  Herr  von  Possart  with  great  impres- 
siveness.    His  latest  production,  the  one-act  opera  44  Feuersnot,"  which 
made  a  great  sensation  in  Berlin  at  its  first  performance  in  October, 
has  yet  to  be  heard  in  this  country,  though  an  orchestral  extract  from  it 
was  twice  performed  during  the  year  at  Queen's  Hall. 

The  symphony  concerts  under  Mr.  Newman's  management  showed 
as  usual  a  decided  preference  for  works  of  the  Russian  school.   In  the 
autumn  season  the  conductor,  Mr.  Henry  Wood,  broke  down  in  health 
owing  to  the  strain  of  his  arduous  labours,  and  his  place  was  filled  on 
one  occasion  by  M.  Colonne,  on  another  by  Herr  Emil  Paur,  and  on 
another  by  Dr.  Elgar,  who  directed  the  first  performance  in  London  of 
his  Coronation  Ode.   A  series  of  Promenade  Concerts  were  given  at 
Queen's  Hall  both  in  the  early  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  and  were  as 
usual  distinguished  by  a  number  of  interesting  novelties,  such  for  in- 
stance as  the  first  three  symphonies  of  Tschaikowsky,  M.  Fault's  in- 
cidental music  to  "Pelleas  et  MeMisande,"  and  Vincent  d'Indy*s  trilogy 
44  Wallenstein."   The  so-called  London  Musical  Festival  was  again  held 
at  the  end  of  April,  and  as  in  previous  years  was  the  means  of  introducing 
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several  eminent  foreign  conductors  to  the  London  public    M.  Ysaye 
was  responsible  for  a  very  broad  and  virile  reading  of  Beethoven's  fifth 
symphony ;  Herr  Weingartner  conducted  the  second  symphony  of 
Brahms,  besides  introducing  a  brilliantly  clever  symphonic  poem  of  his 
own,  based  on  the  tragedy  of  "  King  Lear";  and  M.  Saint-Sacns  at  the 
final  concert  superintended  some  rather  tame  performances  of  his  own 
compositions.    But  the  sensation  of  the  Festival  was  the  appearance  of 
Herr  Nikisch,  the  Gewandhaus  conductor,  who  gave  a  rendering  of 
Tschaikowsky's  E  minor  symphony  of  such  passionate  intensity  and 
superb  dramatic  power  as  to  rouse  the  audience  to  an  unwonted  display 
of  enthusiasm.   The  ninetieth  season  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  was 
not  very  eventful,  the  chief  novelties  produced  being  an  orchestral  suite 
by  Mr.  William  Bell,  a  Coronation  March  by  Dr.  Cowen,  and  a  very 
effective  pianoforte  concerto  by  Rachmaninoff.   The  Richter  Concerts 
that  were  given  in  November  were  announced,  to  every  one's  regret,  to 
be  the  last  of  the  long  series  that  have  been  connected  with  the  name 
of  the  great  conductor,  but  the  hope  was  held  out  that  Dr.  Richter 
would  in  the  future  often  visit  London  at  the  head  of  the  famous  Halle" 
Orchestra.    A  notable  event  of  the  London  autumn  season  was  the 
appearance  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  under  Herr  Steinbach  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  and  the  five  concerts  given  by  them  aroused  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest  among  music  lovers.   Their  unrivalled  powers  of 
interpreting  Brahms  were  conclusively  demonstrated,  and  memorable 
performances  of  some  of  the  master's  most  representative  works  were 
given,  including  the  four  symphonies,  the  violin  concerto,  and  the 
variations  on  a  theme  of  Haydn. 

London  again  suffered  from  a  deplorable  dearth  of  choral  music,  the 
solitary  performances,  outside  those  of  the  Royal  Choral  Society  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  being  a  praiseworthy  revival  of  Alexander  Balus  by  the 
Handel  Society,  and  an  inaugural  performance  at  the  new  Westminster 
Cathedral  in  the  summer,  when  some  fine  specimens  of  early  motets 
by  Palestrina,  Byrd,  and  Blow,  were  beautifully  sung  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  R.  Terry  and  Mr.  A.  Barclay.  The  Albert  Hall  season  con- 
sisted mainly,  as  usual,  in  the  production  of  entirely  familiar  oratorios, 
the  exceptions  being  Dvorak's  "Spectre's  Bride"  and  Sir  Frederick 
Bridge's  Cantata,  "  Forging  of  the  Anchor,"  the  latter  of  which  did  very 
little  to  add  to  the  composer's  reputation. 

Turning  to  chamber  music  we  record  yet  another  visit  of  the  Joachim 
quartet,  who  gave  wonderfully  luminous  interpretations  of  those 
works  which  they  have  made  peculiarly  their  own,  the  posthumous 
quartets  of  Beethoven.  Their  veteran  leader  surprised  his  hearers 
by  his  unabated  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  freshness  of  style,  and  the  com- 
plete accord  prevailing  between  the  four  players  produced  results  which 
were  an  unequalled  object  lesson  in  ermemble  performance.  The  dis- 
advantage under  which  the  Popular  Concerts  had  for  so  long  laboured 
in  not  having  a  permanent  quartet  was  removed  in  the  autumn  season 
by  the  engagement  of  a  quartet  led  by  Professor  Johann  Kruse,  and 
the  quality  of  the  concerted  performances  showed,  as  was  natural,  a 
very  marked  improvement.  A  number  of  new  foreign  works  were  brought 
forward,  including  a  string  sextet  and  quartet  of  Herr  Weingartner, 
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but  a  strange  and  quite  unjustifiable  attitude  of  neglect  was  adopted 
towards  British  artists,  whether  composers  or  performers.    The  lin*- 
adopted  in  this  respect  by  the  authorities,  both  of  Queen's  Hall  and  St. 
James's  Hall,  called  forth  a  considerable  amount  of  public  criticism, 
and  may  have  partly  supplied  the  motive  for  an  important  new  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  the  oldest  of  English  pianoforte  firms,  Messrs. 
John  Broadwood  &  Sons.    Under  their  auspices  a  series  of  twelve 
chamber  concerts  was  organised,  the  chief  features  of  which  were  the 
cheapness  of  the  prices  and  the  shortness  of  the  programmes.  Special 
attention  was  paid  to  the  productions  of  native  artists,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  several  interesting  revivals  of  the  less  familiar 
works  of  classical  masters.   These  concerts  may  not  always  have  been 
so  attractive  to  listen  to  as  they  were  laudable  in  design  and  intention, 
but  their  main  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  deliberately  encour- 
age British  musicians,  and  give  opportunities,  which  hardly  existed 
before,  for  the  production  of  new  and  untried  works. 

Coincidently  with  the  movement  in  England  of  which  the  Broad- 
wood  Concerts  were  the  outcome,  the  appreciation  of  British  music 
abroad  showed  a  notable  advance  during  the  year.   One  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  Lower  Rhenish  Musical  Festival  at  Diisseldorf  in  May 
was  a  performance  of  Dr.  Elgar's  "Dream  of  Gerontius,"  under  the  con- 
ductorship  of  Julius  Buths,  the  work  producing,  as  it  always  does,  a 
profound  impression.   It  was  also  noteworthy  that  perhaps  the  most 
successful  of  the  solo  artists  was  an  Englishwoman,  Miss  Muriel  Foster, 
whose  singing  of  the  part  of  the  Angel  was  warmly  praised  by  the  most 
eminent  German  critics.    At  a  supper  given  at  the  end  of  the  Festival 
the  health  of  Dr.  Elgar  was  proposed  by  Richard  Strauss  in  a  memor- 
able speech,  in  which  he  used  these  words:  "I  raise  my  glass  to  the 
welfare  and  success  of  the  first  English  progressivist,  Meister  Edward 
Elgar,  and  of  the  young  progressive  school  of  English  composers,"  a 
generous  and  well  deserved  tribute  from  one  eminent  man  to  a  brother 
artist  of  another  race.    The  toast  was  received  with  abundant  enthu- 
siasm, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Elgar  is  the  first  British  composer 
who  has  ever  met  with  any  real  appreciation  in  Germany. 

The  number  of  provincial  festivals  increases  yearly,  and  in  1902 
there  was  an  unusually  plentiful  crop.  The  small  village  of  Hoving- 
ham  in  Yorkshire  led  the  way  with  two  days'  music-making  in  August 
under  the  zealous  direction  of  Canon  Pemberton,  and,  as  in  previous 
years,  the  artistic  standard  was  of  the  highest.  Dr.  Joachim  again 
honoured  the  festival  by  playing  the  solo  part  in  Beethoven's  violin 
concerto.  A  cantata  by  Dr.  Wood,  called  "The  Song  of  the  Tempest," 
a  work  of  considerable  power,  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  programme  also  included  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  "Judith,"  which  was 
given  by  chorus  and  orchestra  alike  with  admirable  appreciation  of  its 
dramatic  spirit.  The  Three  Choirs  Festival  was  at  Worcester,  and  was 
distinguished  rather  by  the  performance  of  Dr.  Elgar's  "Dream  of 
Gerontius"  than  by  the  production  of  any  startling  novelties.  Of  the 
latter,  the  most  important  was  "The  Temple,"  by  Dr.  Walford  Daviea, 
an  oratorio  of  somewhat  old-fashioned  type,  with  a  biblical  text  and  a 
good  deal  of  conventional  contrapuntal  writing.   The  work,  however, 
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is  marked  by  a  sustained  elevation  of  stvle,  and  the  choral  numbers 
are  broadly  conceived  and  impressive  in  general  effect.  The  second 
festival  at  Scarborough  showed  a  great  improvement  on  the  standard 
of  choral  performance  attained  on  the  opening  occasion  in  1899,  and  a 
programme  of  familiar  character,  including  the  "  Messiah,"  "  Elijah," 
Berlioz's  "  Faust,"  and  Stanford's  "  Revenge,"  was  carried  through  with 
very  praiseworthy  success.  In  the  month  of  October  no  fewer  than 
five  festivals  took  place,  but  that  at  Sheffield  eclipsed  all  its  rivals  in 
interest  and  attractiveness.  This  was  mainly  owing  to  the  quality  of 
the  chorus,  who  fully  sustained  their  already  high  reputation,  by  their 
magnificent  body  of  tone,  vigour  of  attack  and  profound  musical 
intelligence.  The  performance  of  the  "  Elijah,"  with  which  the  festival 
opened,  was  in  itself  a  memorable  one,  both  from  the  great  distinction 
of  Mr.  Ffrangcon  Davies's  rendering  of  the  title  part,  and  from  the 
highly  original  interpretation  by  Mr.  Henry  Wood  of  many  of  the 
choral  numbers,  which  seemed  to  endue  them  with  new  vitality  and  in- 
terest. As  at  Worcester,  Dr.  Elgar's  "  Dream  of  Gerontius  "  was  the  puce 
de  resUtajice  of  the  festival,  and  curiously  enough  the  Sheffield  chorus 
showed  themselves  no  more  capable  than  that  of  the  Three  Choirs 
of  singing  a  certain  celebrated  passage  in  tune.  But  the  performance 
as  a  whole  was  an  extremely  fine  one,  and  the  demoniacal  section  was 
given  with  such  intensely  realistic  force  as  to  be  quite  a  revelation  to 
those  who  had  only  heard  it  in  the  sedate  surroundings  of  a  cathedral. 
The  soloists  were  Mr.  John  Coates,  Mr.  Ffrangcon  Davies  and  Miss 
Muriel  Foster,  the  latter  of  whom,  as  at  Dusseldorf  earlier  in  the  year, 
achieved  a  real  triumph  by  her  exquisite  singing  of  the  part  of  the 
Angel.  The  novelties  were  a  cantata  called  "  Meg  Blane,"  by  Mr. 
Coleridge  Taylor,  in  which  the  composer  showed  again  some  of  those 
tine  qualities  which  brought  him  such  success  in  "Hiawatha,"  and 
"Gareth  and  Linet,"  by  Dr.  Coward,  the  chorus-master,  a  work  full  of 
brilliant  choral  effects,  but  of  very  little  musical  value.  The  chorus 
won  numberless  triumphs  through  the  week,  the  greatest  of  all  being, 
perhaps,  in  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  "  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens,"  and  in  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Hymn  of  Praise."  At  Bristol  the  chief  feature  was  a  revival 
of  Berlioz'  "  Messe  des  Morts,"  but  the  full  effect  of  this  gigantic  work 
was  not  realised  owing  to  the  injudicious  cutting  down  of  the  number 
of  brass  instruments  named  in  the  composer's  score.  Dr.  Horatio 
Parker's  "St.  Christopher"  was  also  given,  and  proved  to  be  a  brilliant 
and  attractive  work.  The  Festival  at  Cardiff  made  a  great  hit  by  pro- 
ducing Cesar  Franck's  "The  Beatitudes,"  which,  though  composed  as 
long  ago  as  1871,  had  only  once  before  been  heard  in  this  country.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  such  extraordinary  neglect,  for  the  work 
bears  the  impress  of  true  genius,  and  is  also  finely  devotional  in  tone. 
Lastly,  at  Norwich,  a  long  and  miscellaneous  programme  was  carried 
through,  including  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  beautiful  "Ode  to  Music,"  Sir 
A.  C.  Mackenzie's  humorous  and  piquant  suite,  "  London  Day  by  Day," 
a  new  Coronation  Ode  by  Dr.  Cowen,  an  Irish  rhapsody  by  Dr.  Stan- 
ford, and  a  one  act  opera  by  Mr.  Randegger,  junior,  the  nephew  of  the 
festival  conductor. 

Of  individual  performers  who  were  prominent  during  the  year  pride 
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of  place  must  again  be  given  to  the  brilliant  young  violinist  Kubelik. 
who  invariably  drew  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  whenever  hr 
appeared.  Another  violinist  of  hardly  less  remarkable  attainmen:- 
Fritx  Kreisler,  made  his  dtbut  at  a  Richter  Concert,  and  the  rank-  <4 
virtuosi  were  further  swelled  by  the  appearance  of  FSldesy,  a  violoncello 
of  the  most  astounding  technical  proficiency,  but  of  apparently  link 
feeling  for  the  higher  things  of  his  art.  Among  the  concert  singers  ih^ 
great  advance  made  by  Miss  Muriel  Foster  has  already  been  notice! 
and  of  the  rest  Mr.  Ffrangcon  Da  vies.  Dr.  Lierhammer,  Mr.  Mclnc^. 
Miss  Agnes  Nicholls  and  Miss  Ada  Crossley  won  an  increasing  araoun: 
of  popular  favour  and  appreciation. 

The  number  of  well-known  musicians  who  died  during:  the  year  was 
comparatively  small,  the  list  including  G.  B.  Arnold,  the  organist  of 
Winchester  Cathedral;  Emil  Bach,  the  composer:  Piceolomini,  ihe 
writer  of  several  well-known  drawing-room  ballads:  James  Higgs.  xh? 
organ  professor ;  Thomas  Chappell  of  the  famous  music  publishing  firm. 


and  A.  C.  White,  the 


J.  E.  Talbot. 
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EMINENT  PERSONS  DECEASED  IN  1902. 


JANUARY. 

On  the  1st,  at  his  Suffolk  residence,  Aldeburgh  Lodge,  aged  70,  Thomas 
Frederick  Charles  Vernon -Wentworth,  of  Wentworth  Castle,  Barnsley,  s.  of 
F.  W.  T.  Vernon- Wentworth,  by  Lady  Augusta,  2nd  dau.  of  1st  Marquess  of 
Ailesbury.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  M.,  Lady 
Harriet  de  Burgh,  dau.  of  1st  Marquess  of  Clanricarde.  As  a  Liberal  contested 
Ailesbury,  1859,  and  tied  with  the  second  of  the  Conservative  candidates,  who, 
however,  was  awarded  the  seat  on  a  scrutiny.  Served  in  one  of  the  Yorkshire 
Militia  regiments.  On  the  1st,  William  Henry  Hodges,  b.  1830,  roso  from  being  clork 
in  the  accountants'  department  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  to  the  position 
of  chief  accountant,  which  he  held  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Was  made  a 
Director  of  the  railway  on  retiring  from  the  staff.  On  the  1st,  aged  65,  Dr.  John 
Birrell,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages  at  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Andrews.  Educated  at  St.  Andrews  University  and  at  Halle.  Entering  the 
ministry  of  the  Scottish  Established  Church,  he  was  minister  (1864-73)  of  Dunino, 
Fife ;  was  appointed  (1871)  by  the  Crown  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
Languages  at  St.  Mary's  College.  Was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision 
Committee,  and  Examiner  of  Secondary  Schools  in  Scotland,  1876-86 ;  for  fifteen 
years  chairman  of  the  St.  Andrews  School  Board  ;  had  the  honorary  D.D.  of 
Edinburgh.  On  the  2nd,  at  Portsmouth,  Lieutenant  James  Webber.  As  boat- 
swain of  the  Monarch  he  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and 
commended  by  the  Admiralty  for  services  there ;  served  with  the  Naval  Brigade 
in  the  Soudan,  and  in  the  Nile  Expedition  for  the  relief  of  General  Gordon; 
was  mentioned  in  despatches  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  in  1887  received  a 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  being  the  first  chief  boatswain  so  pro- 
moted. On  the  2nd,  W.  Henry  Lumley,  aged  63,  a  well-known  auctioneer,  author 
of  several  novels,  and  of  a  highly  considered  pamphlet  on  "Leasehold  Enfran- 
chisement." He  made  a  practical  survey,  1872,  for  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  of  the 
water  supply  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  scheme  was  adopted ;  was  made  by  Victor 
Emmanuel  a  Chevalier  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  as  inventor  of  "  Lumley's  Patent 
Rudder,"  adopted  by  the  Italian  Navy,  1862.  On  the  3rd,  in  Florence,  Pre- 
bendary Henry  William  Tucker.  Educated  at  Exeter  Grammar  School  and 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  After  holding  two  curacies  he  wan  appointed  assistant- 
secretary  to  the  S.P.G.  in  1865,  and  chief  secretary,  1879;  he  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  service  of  the  Society,  and  practically  ruled  it  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  great  master  of  detail,  though  somewhat  lacking  in  sympathy  and 
geniality.  Ho  wrote  several  books  bearing  on  missionary  subjects,  including 
"  Under  His  Banner,"  and  the  lives  of  Bishop  Field  and  Bishop  George  Selwyn. 
On  the  3rd,  in  London,  aged  80,  Sir  James  Parker  Deane,  s.  of  Mr.  Henry  Deane, 
of  Hurst  Grove,  Berks.  Educated  at  Winchester  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford ; 
called  to  the  Bar,  1841 ;  his  practice  lay  chiefly  in  ecclesiastical  suits;  he  stood 
unsuccessfully  for  Oxford  City  in  1868  as  a  Conservative  against  Mr.  Cardwell 
and  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  the  election  causing  great  excitement ;  was  appointed 
Vicar-General  of  the  province  and  diocese  of  Canterbury,  and  held  that 
ofhee  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death;  was  also  Admiralty  Advocate  and 
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trained  for  the  clergy  of  the  Dutch  Remonstrant  Brotherhood ;  officiated  in 
several  churches,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  professors  in  the  Remonstrant 
Seminary ;  a  chair  was  created  for  him  at  Leyden  University  to  teach  the  science 
of  religion,  and  history  of  the  world's  religions  ;  he  wrote  "  Comparative  History 
of  the  Religions  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,"  and  "  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Religion  " ;  was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies  in  different  countries,  and 
held  honorary  degrees  at  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  and  was  recognised  everywhere 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subjects  which  he  studied.    On  the 
14th,  at  Brighton,  aged  77,  Rev.  Arthur  Douglas  Wagmer,  s.  of  Rev.  Henry 
Wagner.    He  and  other  members  of  his  family  built  eight  of  the  churches  in 
Brighton,  and  for  fifty-two  years  he  was  incumbent  of  St.  Paul's.    A  leader  of 
the  Ritualist  party,  he  had  more  than  once  to  endure  open  attacks  in  the  strcoto 
of  Brighton.    On  the  15th,  in  London,  aged  76,  Lord  Rookwood.    Henry  John 
Selwin  took  the  additional  surname  of  Ibbetson  on  his  second  marriage  to  the 
widow  of  Sir  Charles  Ibbetson ;  sat  for  South  Essex  as  a  Conservative,  1866-8, 
and  for  West  Essex,  1868-92 ;  was  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
1874-8,  and  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1878-80 ;  was  responsible  for  the 
Act  giving  Epping  Forest  to  the  public,  and  for  Bills  introducing  the  block 
system  on  railways.  On  the  18th,  in  London,  aged  53,  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  U.S.A.,  s.  of  a  professor  of  Classics  at  Plymouth,  New 
England.    Educated  at  Torquay  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  was  an  Examiner 
in  the  Education  Department,  1874-80 ;  sat  in  the  Conservative  interest  for  the 
borough  of  Eye,  1880-5,  and  for  the  Ecclesall  Division  of  Sheffield  till  his  death ; 
was  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1885  and  1886-92,  and  received  knighthood, 
1892.    He  was  for  many  years  a  very  popular  speaker  outside  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  failed  to  adapt  himself  to  the  House.    He  was  throughout  his 
life  an  ardent  advocate  of  Imperialism.    For  some  years  he  edited  a  weekly 
paper  called  England,  which  was  not  financially  successful ;  this  and  other 
unfortunate  ventures  brought  him  into  money  difficulties  during  the  last  months 
of  his  life.    M.,  in  1874,  Frances  Christina,  dau.  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Walsh.    On  the 
18th,  at  St.  Leonard's,  aged  84,  Henry  C adman  Jones,  s.  of  Rev.  Joseph  Jones. 
Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  Fellow.  Best 
known  as  a  law  reporter,  reporting  Chancery  Appeals  from  1865-99.  He 
drafted  the  consolidated  orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  1860.    On  the 
20tb,  at  Curragh  Chase,  Ireland,  aged  88,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  s.  of  Sir  Aubrey 
de  Vere.   Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  devoted  his  life  to  literature, 
and  was  at  various  times  a  close  friend  of  many  leading  literary  men.  He 
published  in  1897  an  interesting  volume  of  "Recollections,"  in  which  he  recorded 
his  acquaintance  with  the  poet  Wordsworth.  In  1842  he  published  his  first  volume, 
"  The  Waldenses,"  in  which  the  poems  show  his  strong  classical  taste.    In  1851 
he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  became  till  the  end  of  his  life  a  passionately 
devout  member  of  that  Church,  many  of  his  poems  dealing  with  its  legends  and 
doctrine.    He  was  a  strong  Unionist,  but  would  never  allow  that  the  bishops 
and  priests  in  Ireland  did  wrong,  and  dwelt  on  their  condemnation  of  secret 
societies.    He  published  a  large  number  of  poems,  including  "  The  Search  after 
Proserpine,"  1843;  "Poems,  Miscellaneous  and  Sacred,"  1853;  "Irish  Odes," 
1869 ;  and  was  also  the  author  of  prose  works  dealing  with  literary,  ethical  and 
political  subjects.    His  poems,  though  never  widely  popular,  were  highly  thought 
of  by  the  best  judges.    On  the  20th,  aged  26,  from  wounds  received  in  action  at 
Driekuil,  Cape  Colony,  Captain  Charles  Henry  Fits-Gerald,  only  s.  of  Major  J.  Q. 
Fitz-Gerald,  Royal  Marines  (retired) ;  joined  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  as  a  trooper, 
and  rose  to  rank  of  captain.  On  the  21st,  aged  63,  Captain  William  Greenhall  Silver- 
lock,  R.N.   After  serving  as  midshipman,  1852-3,  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  on 
the  Brazilian  Coast,  he  was  employed  in  the  Baltic  in  the  Russian  War  and  promoted 
Lieutenant  for  his  services  at  the  bombardment  of  Sveaborg,  August,  1855,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Orappler  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Commander, 
1865 ;  retired,  1873.  On  the  23rd,  aged  70,  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  George  Lee,  eldest  s. 
of  Rev.  F.  Lee,  Rector  of  Easington.    Educated  at  Thame  Grammar  School  and 
St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford ;  won  the  Newdigate  Prize,  1854,  for  a  poem  on  the 
martyrs  of  Vienna  and  Lyons,  which  afterwards  reached  a  fifth  edition.  He 
held  a  curacy  at  Sunningwell,  Berks,  1854,  and  subsequently  founded  and  became 
first  incumbent  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Aberdeen.   He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom,  and  of  the  Order  for 
Corporate  Reunion:  Vicar,  1867-99,  of  All  Saints',  Lambeth;  was  author  of 
about  100  books  on  various  subjects,  including  "  The  Validity  of  the  Holy  Orders 
of  the  Church  of  England  Maintained  and  Vindicated  "  (1870),  "  The  Beauty  of 
Holiness"  (1869),  and  the  " Directorium  Anglicanum,"  some  of  which  went 
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current  a*  to  his  having  *eoretIj 
sn.  and  he  was  mid  So  hAf« 

*  few  weeks  before  his  deatii.   "  Hu 
D.D-  wu  from  she  Washington  and  Lee  University.  \  irginiav.     On  the 
77.  Ciycirn  Eourxe  Teevan.  .ate  Llsh  Hswnsn     Was  present  at  etll  the 

chief  Crimean  hnssies.  for  which  he  received  the  medal  with  four  stars  nnd  ihr 
the  French  war  medal  far  I'laispstiajas  gallantry  in  the  Balaclava  charge,  in 
which  he  was  irooruied.    He  became  Quitter  Master.  lsti&  and  Hon.  Cetptadn. 
IflRft.    On  the  23rd.  IMM  wTUiam  Bennett.    Boca,  1S33 :  educated  at  Cniversiry 
Cclege.  London.    An  ahie  and  we tl- known  ?■  esiiiur ;  took  part  with  other 
eminent  men  of  science  in  the  production  of  valuable  botanical  h«.n^Kr-^>^:  ;  htU, 
Boat  popular  work  was  the  •*  Flora  of  the  Alps."    He  was  a  popular  lecturer 
on  botanical  subjects,  and  was  editor  of  the  J-mmai  jf  the  Royal  Microscopical 
Society.    On  the  x5th.  at  Edinburgh,  s-red  Ok  *^f*~*-  Christie     He  serred  in 
the  Indian  Mutiny  as  iien  tenant  in  the  Black  Watch,  aad  led  the  storming  party 
at  the  relief  of  Lac  know,  being  aed  in  despatches:  was  Governor  of 

Chatham  Prison.  1S71-4.  and  cr  Caltcu  Gaol.  Edinburgh.  1874-1900.  On  the 
S6tz.  D  Arcy  Went  am  La  Tbeaxpssav  for  more  toan  forty  yean  Professor  of  Orwek 
at  Queen' i  College.  Galway.    Born.  educated  as  Christ's  Hospitai  and 

Cambridge.    A  refined  scholar,  he  was  the  author  of  ■  The  Wis  and  Wisdom  of 
th-r  A:  --r_:aS|  DOM     vr.  i      V        ;  -  7  4  :  tatttt  datHWHWi 

the  Lowell  Institution.  Boston.  Ob  the  it: to.  aged  di  tne  law.  a.  B.  Davlrfaem. 
Processor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Fvrgmi  i  in  tne  New  College  of  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  an  acknowledged  authority  among 
Hebrew  scholars,  and  wrote  a  Hebrew  gram mar,  wnich  has  gone  through  manv 
editions,  also  commentaries  on  many  bocks  of  the  Oid  Testament  and  articles  in 
•*C-ark"s  D.csiouary  of  the  Bible"  :  held  the  degree  of  LUX  as  Cambridge  and 
Glasgow.    On  the  iSch.  Uentanamt-Caleael  Henry  WUnaai  Keaya-Tooag.  Born. 

:  eldest  s.  of  Henry  Young,  formerly  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
B:mbay.    Saw  much  card  serv.ee  wisn  tne  Bombay  Rides  in  the  Persian 
^mp»ijn  of  l>56-7.  and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  campaigns.  1S57-9,  with  the  same 
regiment  and  the  Poena  Irregular  Horse :  served  afterwards  with  17th  Lancers 
and  LSta  Foct.  now  the  Royal  Irish  Regimens,  retiring  IscL    On  the  i-th,  killed 
in  action  near  Kocfytontein.  Orange  Cc«ony,  aged  si,  Lamteaaat-Colonei  Louis 
■ageue  Du  afamnm,  second  in  command  of  she  Erst  Batsal-on  Royal  Sussex  Regi- 
mens, who  after  seeinx  m-oh  service  in  Indian  eerier  warfare  t  twice  mentioned 
in  despatches!  serred  in  Scuth  Amen,  winning  brevet  aeu  tenant-colonelcy,  and 
was  described  by  Lord  Kitchener  as  "s  premising  young  commander  who  had 
done  excellent  service  throe* oout  she  campaign."'     On  she  ±Xh.  General 
ajap  Palmar  Wham.    B:rn.  1513:  eldest  s.  of  General  Sir  William  Sampson 
Whish.    Served  under  General  Pollock  in  Afghan  campaign.  1SA2 :  Captain.  1S44 ; 
As-istan:  Adjutant-General  m  Punjab  campaign.  1S4S-&.  for  services  in  which 
promotes  Ma;  -.  besami  hatnl  •.  >"  •       m  Staff  Coram    0km the 81-  a; 
Winchester,  aged  70.  Dr.  C  B.  Arnold,  rrzaniss  of  the  Cathedral.  He  was  trained  as 
an  organist  under  Dr.  Chard  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley,  as  Winchester,  to  whom  he  was 
assistant  for  tour  years.    After  h    Leg  the  post  of  organist  as  Torquay  and  New 
^ge.  Oxford,  be  was  appomsed  in  1?65  organist  so  Winchester  Cathedral  and 
held  that  post  till  his  deein.    He  wrote  an  acMPPO  "  \hab."  a  cantata  -  Senna  - 
eberib."  and  several  anthems.    In  Januarv.  as  Pekin.  Or.  Wordsworth  Pools. 
IX,  CJLG-,  Physician  so  the  British  Legation.    Made  CJLG.  for  amine  at 
principal  m*fl'v^  oth.-er  of  the  West  African  Field  Force.  i?97-9i  was  highly 
commended  by  Sir  Claude  Macdona.d  for  his  work  as  Legation  Physician  ts 
Pekin  during  the  Boxer  outbreak.    In  January.  W.  Griatam.    Educated  Llan- 
dovery School  and  St.  Joan  s  C: liege.  Cambrdge  (24th  Wrangler.  lS6o» ;  held 
various  educational  appointments  under  the  Government  of  India,  ending  wish 
that  of  Principal  of  the*  Presidency  College.  Calcutta.  l-^^x    In  January.  Use- 
aj— I  B— 1  Fart-*-  Fans  lonrrowr.  a  of  Commander  W.  Boorchier.  R.N. 
J   -.1  Roval  Enxiaeers.  1>42i  m  nuozed  in  despatches  for  services  in 
of  a  native  lew  on  the  eastern  fron:ier.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1S46  ; 
Adjutant-Genere*  **  v^  was  sligr.ily  w -ended  before 
quectiy  held  *  ^JLG.  in  Ireland  for  two  years.  In 

'  Stkn  Mar  ley  :  nneriy  of  the  79th 
mce  in  India,  where  he  earned  a 
■hies.  1*53.  and  *:  the  Cape.  Of 
i  Corw .  was  s  -  an  artist  of 
9th>.  Jeaa  At  Bttk    He  was  of 
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origin,  a  banker  by  profession  ;  devoted  his  leisure  to  studies  in  political  economy, 
specialising  on  the  evils  resulting  from  war;  published  in  1898  "La  Guerre," 
in  six  volumes — a  book  dealing  with  modern  developments  of  the  machinory  of 
-war  and  their  results.  It  had  considerable  effect  on  the  Tsar  Nicholas  II., 
leading  him  to  propose  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  at  which  M.  Bloch 
was  unofficially  present.  An  abridged  version  of  the  book  in  English  was  pub- 
lished in  1900.  In  January,  Nicolas  Cnristitcn,  Prime  Minister  of  Servia,  after 
the  Coup  d'ttat  of  1894  until  July,  1895,  when  he  resigned  and  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  of  State.  He  was  a  statesman  of  Progressist  views  and 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty. 


FEBRUARY, 


The  Marquess  of  Dufferin. — One  of  the 

most  distinguished  and  successful  of 
British  public  servants  in  the  fields  of 
•diplomacy  and  Imperial  administration, 
Frederick  Templo  Hamilton-Temple- 
Blackwood,  first  Marquess  of  Dufferin 
and  Ava,  passed  away  peacefully  at  his 
seat,  Clandeboye,  near  Belfast,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  Born  June  21,  1826,  he  was 
the  only  son  of  Price,  fourth  Baron  Duf- 
ferin, in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  (a  cap- 
tain in  the  Royal  Navy),  and  Helen 
Selina,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sheridan, 
and  granddaughter  of  Richard  Brinsley 
.Sheridan ;  she  was  sister  to  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Norton,  and  that  Duchess  of 
Somerset  who  was  Queen  of  Beauty  at 
the  Eglinton  tournament.  The  Black- 
woods  are  a  family  of  Scottish  origin, 
■but  settled  in  Ireland  for  over  250  years. 
Of  the  subject  of  the  present  notice  it 
was  truly  said  by  the  Times  that,  in 
him,  "with  the  sensitive  organisation, 
the  quick  intelligence,  the  sparkling 
wit,  and  the  remarkable  versatility  of 
the  Sheridans  were  blended  the  cool- 
headedness,  the  power  of  prolonged 
effort,  the  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  the 
far-seeing  prudence  of  the  Scottish 
character."  Succeeding  to  his  father's 
peerage  in  1841,  the  fifth  Lord  Dufferin 
passed  through  Eton  and  Christ  Church 
without  giving  any  striking  promise  of 
future  achievement.  After  leaving 
Oxford  ho  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
on  his  estate  in  Ulster,  studying  Irish 
economic  problems,  especially  those  of 
land  tenure,  in  regard  to  which  as 
early  as  1855  he  advocated  not  only 
compensation  for  improvements,  but 
compensation  for  disturbance  in  cases 
of  capricious  eviction;  but  though  a 
Liberal  in  politics,  he  was  not  anxious 
for  a  life  of  political  confliot,  and  after 
being  a  Lord-in-waiting  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, 1849-50,  in  connection  with  Lord 
John  Russell's  first  Administration, 
he  accepted  (1850)  a  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1855  he 
was  attached  to  the  same  statesman's 
special  mission  to  Vienna,  and  in  1856 


he  proved  his  possession  of  high  liter- 
ary gifts  by  his  very  popular  book  en- 
titled "  Letters  from  High  Latitudes," 
describing  a  yachting  voyage  to  Ice- 
land. Henceforward,  however,  his  pen 
was  to  be  confined  (except  for  a  very 
able  critical  pamphlet — "  Mr.  Mill's 
Plan  for  the  Pacification  of  Ireland 
Examined" — published  in  1868,  and 
a  delightful  memoir  of  his  mother, 
in  1894)  to  the  drafting  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  and  other  State  papers. 
In  the  diplomatic  field  he  won  his  spurs, 
and  a  good  deal  more,  as  British  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Commission 
appointed  to  deal  with  Syria  after  the 
massacres  of  1860.  Most  emphatically 
he  justified  Lord  John  Russell's  selec- 
tion of  him  for  this  important  post. 
He  not  only  himself  soon  grasped 
the  essential  features  of  an  extremely 
difficult  and  complex  situation,  but 
obtained  so  much  influence  with  his 
foreign  colleagues  that  calamitous 
errors  were  avoided,  and  the  scheme 
of  settlement  which  he  advocated  was 
in  its  main  features  ultimately  adopted 
by  the  Powers.  The  result  was  that 
all  ground  for  a  continuance  of  the 
French  occupation  of  Syria  disap- 
peared, and  that  the  province  of 
Lebanon  has  enjoyed,  under  a  Gover- 
nor-General practically  independent  of 
interference  from  Constantinople,  and 
a  political  and  judicial  system  giving 
fair  representation  to  the  diverse  re- 
ligious and  racial  elements,  a  high 
degree  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 
Lord  Dufferin's  Syrian  services  were 
acknowledged  with  the  K.C.B.,  and 
other  honours  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession, such  as  the  riband  of  St. 
Patrick  and  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of 
Co.  Down.  In  November,  1864,  Lord 
Palmerston  named  him  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  a  post  which 
he  hold  till  February,  1866,  when 
Earl  Russell,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  Premiership,  transferred  him,  in 
the  same  capacity,  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment ;  he  resigned  office,  of  course,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ministry  the 
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was   one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  a  distinguished  family  of 
Anglo-Indian  soldiers.    Born  1820,  he 
was   the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Orlando  Chamberlain,  first  baronet,  by 
his    second    wife,  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Morgan.  After  being  educated 
for  a  short  time  at  Woolwich,  ho  joined 
the  Bengal  Army  when  only  seventeen , 
and  almost  immediately  began  his  long 
fighting  career.    Attached  as  a  leader 
of  irregular  horse  to  General  Nott's 
force  operating  near  Quetta,  he  sub- 
sequently took  part  in  the  capture  and 
re -occupation  of  Ghazni,  and  in  fighting 
at  Kandahar,  Kabul  and  elsewhere,  dis- 
playing conspicuous  gallantry  through- 
out— being  wounded  six  times — once 
dangerously  and  twice  severely — and 
gaining  mention  in  despatches.  This 
honour  was  renewed  in  the  second 
Sikh  war  when  he  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Gujarat  and  Chilian wala, 
and  Lord  Gough  reported  that  he  was 
greatly  indebted  to  Captain  Chamber- 
lain for  his  assistance  and  his  example 
in  several  band-to-hand  affairs  with  a 
furious  enemy.    As  Commandant  of 
tho  Punjab  Frontier  Force,  in  later 
years  preceding  the  Mutiny,  he  com- 
manded several  expeditions  against 
the  hill  tribeB,  and  received  tho  thanks 
of  the  Government  of  India  on  four 
occasions.    During  the  Mutiny  Cham- 
berlain was  Adjutant-Goneral  of  the 
Army  before  Delhi,  in  the  siege  of 
which  he  took  part  till  disabled  by  a 
very  severe  wouud  from  a  grape-shot 
which  splintered  the  bone  of  his  left 
arm.    Thereafter  he  was  made  C.B. 
and  A.D.C.  to  Queen  Victoria.  The 
K.C.B.  came  to  him  two  years  later 
for  his  leadership  of  operations  against 
the   Waziris.     His    active  fighting 
ended  characteristically  in  1863  when, 
being  in  command  of  the  whole  I'm- 
bey  la  Field  Force,  ho  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  party  climbing  to  the 
assault  of  a  very  difficult  position,  in 
the  ascent  to  which  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  placed  hors  de  combat. 
The  position,  however,  was  taken,  and 
he  was  promoted  Major-General  for 
his  conduct  of  the  operations. 

In  1873  he  was  made  G.C.S.I.,  in 
1875  G.C.B.,  and  in  1876  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Madras  Army. 
While  holding  that  post  he  was  se- 
lected to  proceed  as  head  of  the  special 
mission  despatched  by  Lord  Lytton 
to  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali,  the  stopping 
of  which  at  Ali  Musjid  was  the  im- 
mediate ground  of  the  war  then 
declared  by  Great  Britain  against 
Afghanistan.  Personally  Sir  Neville, 
despite  his  magnificent  record  of  fight- 


ing, in  Afghanistan  as  elsewhere,  was 
against  Lord  Lytton's  policy  of  active 
interference  with  Kabul.  He  was  also 
a  severe  critic  of  the  policy  of  the  con- 
centration camps  during  the  Boer  War 
of  1899-1902.  In  April,  1900,  he  re- 
ceived from  Queen  Victoria  the  baton 
of  Field  Marshal.  He  married,  1873, 
Charlotte  Cuyler,  a  daughter  of  Major- 
General  Sir  William  Reid,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  Hall — In  Dr. 

Newman  Hall,  who  died  at  Hampstead 
on  February  18  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year,  British  Nonconformity  lost  one 
of  its  most  eminent  and  universally 
esteemed  representatives.  A  son  of 
the  proprietor  and  printer  of  the  Maid- 
stone Journal,  he  was  led  by  early 
evangelical  zeal  to  give  up  the  inten- 
tion of  following  his  father's  occupa- 
tion and  prepare  himself  for  the 
Congregational  ministry.  With  that 
view  he  went  to  Highbury  College  and 
thence  took  a  first-class  B.A.  at  London 
University,  after  which  he  was  or- 
dained (1842)  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
newly  formed  Albion  Congregational 
Church  at  Hull.  He  laboured  there 
with  great  vigour,  being  equally  suc- 
cessful in  the  ordinary  work  of  a 
minister,  as  an  open-air  preacher,  and 
as  a  writer  of  evangelistic  tractates. 
One  of  them  entitled  "Come  to  Jesus" 
has  had  a  circulation  of  more  than 
four  millions  in  more  than  forty 
languages.  He  also  was  throughout 
life  an  extremely  earnest  and  powerful 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  total  absti- 
nence. In  1854  ho  accepted  a  call 
to  Surroy  Chapel,  where  he  readily 
accommodated  himself  to  the  liturgical 
form  of  service  which  its  original 
pastor,  Rowland  Hill,  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  Church  of  England. 
In  discipline  and  order,  however,  the 
church  at  Surrey  Chapel  was  always 
Congregational.  During  the  American 
Civil  War  he  espoused  the  causo  of 
the  North  with  great  vigour  and  elo- 
quence, addressing  large  audiences  in 
its  behalf  in  the  leading  provincial 
towns.  Consequently,  when  he  visited 
the  States  in  1867,  he  had  an  enthu- 
siastic reception,  preached  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  Speaker's 
request,  and  at  that  of  the  Senate 
delivered  an  address,  in  a  great 
Presbyterian  church,  on  the  relations 
between  England  and  America.  His 
influence  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  gradual  improvement  of  those 
relations,  and  the  warm  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  was  shown,  among 
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other  ways,  by  their  contributions  to 
the  tower  of  the  Surrey  Chapel  con- 
gregation's new  place  of  worship, 
Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge 
Road.  This  was  opened  on  American 
Independence  Day,  July  4,  1876,  the 
tower  being  a  special  memorial  of 
President  Lincoln  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  There  Dr.  Hall  laboured 
with  unvarying  activity  and  accept- 
ance till  1892,  when,  holding  that  a 
younger  man  could  better  bear  so  re- 
sponsible a  charge,  he  handed  over  to 
the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  a  church  of  800 
members  and  very  large  affiliated  Sun- 
day Schools.  He  had  been  largely 
assisted  for  several  years  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Grainger.  In  the  midst  of  his 
early  pastoral  labours  in  London,  to 
which  he  added  the  organising,  and 
often  the  delivery,  of  secular  lectures  to 
working  men,  Newman  Hall  succeeded 
in  preparing  himself  for  the  London 
LL.B.  honours  examination,  and  even 
won  the  University  Law  Scholarship. 
He  had  the  honorary  D.D.  of  Edin- 
burgh (1892).  In  politics  he  was  a 
Liberal  and  personally  attached  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  he  refused  to  follow  him 
on  the  Home  Rule  question.  Part  of 
his  life  was  clouded  by  an  estrangement 
from  his  first  wife,  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Gordon,  but  his  treatment  of 
her,  from  whom  he  ultimately  obtained 
a  divorce  (1879),  was  highly  praised  by 
the  President  of  the  Divorce  Court. 
In  1980  he  married  Miss  Knipe.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  small  but 
widely  circulated  religious  works,  in 
tract  form,  of  some  volumes  of  verse, 
and  of  books  on  "  The  Atonement,  the 
Fundamental  Fact  of  Christianity," 
and  other  theological  subjects.  An 
attractive  and  cultivated  personality, 
full  of  earnestness  and  devotion,  Dr. 
Hall  maintained  the  highest  traditions 
of  British  Nonconformity. 

Dr.  8.  B.  Oar  diner.— On  February  23, 
within  ten  days  of  the  completion  of 
his  seventy-third  year,  there  died  at 
his  house  at  Sevenoaks  Samuel  Rawsou 
Gardiner,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  English  historians.  The  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  Rawson  Boddam  Gardiner 
of  Ropley,  Devonshire,  S.  R.  Gardiner 
was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  of  which  foundation 
he  was  elected  a  student,  1850.  In 
the  following  year  he  took  a  first  class 
in  Litt.  Hum.  In  1855  he  married 
Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  Edward 
Irving,  the  founder  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  in  which  Gardiner 
came  to  hold  high  office,  remaining  a 
member  for  more  than  twenty  years. 


Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  set  hixnse.- 
the  great  task  of  his  life — that  of  wri> 
ing  a  history  of  the  whole  Stuart  per**: 
down  to  the  Restoration.     This  «i 
undertaken,  as  the  excellent  Tirr* 
biography  observed,  "in  the  light  -'. 
exhaustive  original  researches  whiri. 
were  conceived  on  an  heroic  scale. 
The  earliest  instalment  appeared  ie 
two  volumes  in   1863,   entitled  -A 
History  of  England  from  the  Accession 
of  James  I.  to  the  Disgrace  of  Chisf 
Justice  Coke,  1603-1616."      JNToc  tili 
1883-4,  when  the  ten  volumes,  whkb 
he  had  completed  in  1881,  were  re-is- 
sued in  a  more  accessible  form  than 
previously,  under  the  title  of  "A  History 
of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Jazne* 
I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
1603-1642,"  were  the  great  merits  ot 
Gardiner's  work  at  all  widely  recog- 
nised— its  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  "sources,"  and  its  entirely  sober 
and  judicial  treatment  of   the  facts 
drawn  from  them.    Meanwhile  he  had 
done  much  "  bread-work  "  of  excellent 
quality.    From  1871  for  fourteen  years 
he  was  Professor  of  History  at  King's 
College,  London.    He  contributed  two 
volumes  to  the  "  Epochs  of  Modern 
History  "  series,  and  wrote  some  useful 
books  on  English  history  generally  for 
students;  but  he  did  still  more  for  that 
class  as  a  lecturer,  between  1880  and 
1894,  for  the  London  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  for 
whom,  in  various  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, he  delivered  to  large  audiences 
very  valuable  and  instructive  lectures 
on  various  periods  of  foreign  as  well  as 
English  history.  In  1881  Mr.  Gladstone 
conferred  on  him  a  Civil  List  pension  of 
160/.  a  year,  and  in  1884  he  was  elected 
to  a  Research  Fellowship  at  All  Souls 
College.    This  lasted  till  1892,  when 
Merton  College  elected  him  to  a  Fel- 
lowship, which  he  retained  till  his 
death.     In   1894  Lord  Rosebery  of- 
fered him  the  Regius  Professorship  of 
History  at  Oxford,  but  he  declined  it 
lest  the  social  and  other  claims  it 
would  involve  should  hinder  the  pro- 
gress of  his  History.     At  different 
periods  from  1886  to  1901  he  was  His- 
torical Examiner  for  his  own  University 
(which  made  him  D.C.L.,  1895)  and  for 
that  of  London.    But  he  happily  had 
sufficient  freedom  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  to  approach  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  completion 
of  the  great  task  he  had  early  set 
before  himself.    This  involved  the  ex- 
amination, in  the  original,  not  only  of 
the  vast  mass  of  MS.  and  printed  ma- 
terials in  the  Record  Office  and  the 
British  Museum,  but  those  to  be  found 
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in  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  I  the  "  History  of  the  Commonwealth 
Dutch  and  Swedish  libraries  and  |  and  Protectorate,"  and  the  third,  carry- 
State  Paper  offices.  To  the  great  ad-  [  ing  the  work  down  to  the  end  of  1656, 
vantage  of  those  who  might  follow  in  was  brought  out  in  the  spring  of  1901. 
his  steps,  Gardiner  edited  for  the  Cam-  |  Soon  after  his  health  failed,  and  he 
den  Society  (of  which  he  was  long  had  to  leave  the  actual  completion  of 
director),  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  \  the  great  undertaking  to  his  friend, 
the  Scottish  History  Society,  many  i  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth.  His  complete  view 
volumes  embodying  original  materials  i  of  Cromwell  may,  however,  be  gathered 


bearing  on  the  study  of  th  e  seventeenth 
century.  From  1890  he  was  editor  of  the 
English  Historical  Review,  and  he  was 
an  extensive  contributor  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography."  But 


i 


from  his  monograph  (1899)  in  Messrs. 
Goupil's  series  of  illustrated  biogra- 
phies, and  his  article  in  the  Contemjw- 
rary  lieview,  February,  1901,  criticising 
Mr.  John  Morley's  recent  book  on  that 


his  great  title  to  fame  rests  on  his  famous  man.    Without  striking  gifts 

having  carried  to  within  four  years  of  of  style,  Gardiner's  narrative  gained  in 

the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  his  con-  |  spirit  as  it  advanced,  and  increasingly 

secutive  study  of  the  troubles  of  the  |  commanded  the  interest  as  well  as  the 

century  which  he  had  made  his  own.  profound  respect  of  all  honest  and 

His  "  History  of  the  Civil  War,  1643-9,"  I  intelligent  students  of  the  period  which 

appeared  first  in  three  volumes,  1886,  \  he  had  laboured  so  strenuously  and  so 

1889  and  1891,  being  afterwards  revised  !  successfully  to  illuminate.    After  the 

and  re-issued  in  four  volumes  uniform  j  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dr.  Gardiner 

with  his  "History  of  England."    In  I  married  (1875)  Miss  Bertha  Meriton 

1894  he  produced  the  first  volume  of  |  Cordery. 

On  the  2nd,  William  Martindalft.  Born  in  Cumberland,  1840 ;  apprenticed 
to  a  Carlisle  chemist ;  carried  on  for  many  years  an  important  chemist's  business 
in  London ;  member  of  several  scientific  societies ;  author  with  Dr.  Wynn- 
Westcott  of  the  14  Extra  Pharmacopoeia,"  a  work  highly  considered  by  physicians 
and  pharmacists.  At  the  time  of  his  death  was  serving  on  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Privy  Council  to  inquire  into  the  sale  of  poisons.  On  the  2nd,  at  Lace 
Mines,  S.  Africa,  aged  43,  Geoffrey  George  Gordon  Fitzclarence,  third  Earl  of 
Munster,  third  son  of  the  second  earl.  He  served  in  the  Afghan  War,  1879-80, 
in  the  60th  Rifles,  and  accompanied  Lord  Roberts  on  the  march  to  Kandahar ; 
also  saw  service  in  the  Boer  War  of  1881.  Retiring,  1895,  he  soon  joined  the 
Militia  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Scots,  in  which  he  became  Major,  and  served 
with  it  in  S.  Africa;  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  received  the  D.S.O. 
On  the  3rd,  in  London,  aged  70,  Sir  John  Braddick  Monckton.  Practised  a& 
a  solicitor  till  his  election,  after  a  spirited  contest,  as  Town  Clerk  of  London 
in  1878;  wan  re-elected  annually  for  thirty  years;  he  was  a  leading  Free- 
mason, much  liked  and  respected  in  the  City,  where  he  was  the  trusted 
adviser  of  thirty  Lord  Mayors.  On  the  4th,  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  aged  54, 
James  Mawdsley.  Son  of  an  operative,  he  worked  as  a  cotton-spinner  from  the 
age  of  nine  up  to  thirty;  he  was  appointed,  after  competitive  examination. 
Secretary  of  the  Amalgamation  of  the  Operative  Cotton  Spinners'  Associations, 
1878,  and  held  the  post  till  his  death.  Under  his  organisation  the  amalgamation 
grew  in  numbers  from  997  to  over  18,000,  and  acquired  a  position  of  great  power ; 
he  was  a  magistrate  for  Lancashire  and  Manchester,  and  member  of  several 
public  bodies.  On  the  6th,  in  London,  aged  60,  Colonel  William  Arthur  James 
Wallace,  CLE.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in  railway  development  in  India ; 
was  deputy-consulting  engineer  for  guaranteed  railways,  1871-8 ;  secretary  for 
fourteen  years  of  the  conference  which  worked  out  Lord  Lytton's  policy  of  rail- 
way construction  ;  saw  field  service  in  Afghanistan,  1879,  and  in  Egypt,  1882, 
obtaining  a  medal  with  clasp,  and  bronze  star ;  engineer-in-chief  ana  manager 
of  North  Bengal  State  Railwav,  1879-87,  when  he  became  director  of  North- 
western State  Railway.  On  the  7th,  aged  98,  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper,  R  A.  Of 
humble  origin  and  very  slender  education,  he  early  displayed  a  passion  for  draw- 
ing, and  was  encouraged  therein  by  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton,  who  bought 
one  of  his  earliest  pictures  for  5/.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  painted  coaches  for 
a  coach-builder,  and  later  became  a  scene-painter.  With  the  assistance  of  an 
uncle  he  went  up  to  London,  and  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy  schools.  In  1827  he  settled  in  Brussels, 
and  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  work  of  Verboeckhoven,  "  The  Belgian  Paul 
Potter."  Returning  to  England  and  exhibiting  at  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery, 
1833,  he  earned  from  the  critics  the  soubriquet  of  the  British  Paul  Potter,  and 
in  1834  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.   About  ten  years  later  bis  pictures 
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of  cattle  attracted  general  attention.    He  obtained  many  commissions,  aoi  . 
201.  prize  and  the  Heywood  medal  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition.  Henceforward 
he  became  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was   ejected  n 
Associate,  1845.    His  collaboration  for  some  time  with  the  late  F.  R.   Lee.  iac<i 
scape  painter,  earned  for  them  the  playful  description  by  tbe  Prince  Consort  c 
"the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  of  art."    In  1848  Queen  Victoria  summoned  Cooper 
to  Osborne  to  paint  a  picture  from  her  own  stock  there.    In  the  early  sixties 
painted  some  considerable  pictures  of  sheep  and  goats  in  mountain  scenery,  ac: 
in  1867  was  elected  R.A.    His  "Monarch  of  the  Meadows"  (1873)  was  boo£&; 
for  2,700/.,  mysteriously  stolen  from  the  owner,  and  secretly  restored.     He  coc 
tinued  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  up  to  the  end  of  his  prolonged  life.  H> 
style  had  long  ceased  to  be  in  fashion,  but  his  devotion  to  his  art  and  tbe  skill  he 
still  often  showed  in  fulfilling  his  conception  of  it  could  not  but  be  admired.  Is 
1882  he  presented  the  city  of  Canterbury  with  a  gallery  of  art  which,  be  hid 
formed,  and  at  which  he  desired  that  tuition  should  be  given  at  a  nominal  fet 
to  members  of  the  artisan  class.    On  the  8th,  aged  78,  Colonel  the  Rignt  Hon 
William  Brownlow  Forde,  of  Seaforde.    In  early  life  he  held  a  commission  in  67th 
Foot;  later  became  Hon.  Colonel  of  5th  battalion  Royal  Irish  Rifles  ;  sat  ai 
Conservative  for  County  Down,  1857-74  ;  in  1889  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Privy  Council.   M.,  1855,  Adelaide,  dau.  of  General  the  Hon.  R.  Meade. 
On  the  8th,  in  London,  aged  74,  Rev.  Abel  Gerald  Wilson  Blunt,  s.  of  Rev.  Henry 
Blunt.    Educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.    He  was  Vicar  of  Crewe 
Green  and  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord  Crewe,  1856-60,  and  Rector  of  Chelsea  from 
1860  till  his  death.    A  clergyman  of  the  old  Broad  Church  school,  he  was  on  term* 
of  intimacy  with  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  among  his  friends  were  numbered  Maurice. 
Dean  Stanley,  Froude,  General  Gordon  and  Professor  Hort.    On  the  9th.  at 
Walmer,  aged  75,  the  Rev.  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  s.  of  Mr.  George  Hamilton  Cox. 
Educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    After  holding  two  curacies,  be 
was  assistant  master  at  Cheltenham,  1860-1,  and  for  many  years  literary  adviser 
to  Messrs.  Longmans.    He  wrote  historical  works,  paying  special  attention  to 
mythologies.    He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Bishop  Colenso,  and  was  nominated 
to  the  Natal  Bishopric,  but  never  consecrated.    From  1881-97  was  Rector  of 
Scrayingham,  Yorks.    Claimed  a  baronetcy.    On  the  9th,  at  Falkland  Palace, 
Fifeshire,  Major  William  Wood.    He  served  with  the  42nd  Highlanders  in  the 
Crimean  War,  1854-5,  receiving  the  medal  with  three  clasps,  Knighthood  of  ihe 
Legion  of  Honour  and  Turkish  medal.    As  adjutant  he  served  in  tbe  Indian 
Mutiny,  1857-8,  receiving  medal  and  clasp.    On  the  9th,  at  Alberton,  Gippsland. 
Australia,  aged  95,  Commander  Edgar  Blade,  R.N.,  retired,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
the  Battle  of  Navarino,  in  which  he  took  part  as  mate ;  after  retiring  from  the  Navy 
was  for  many  years  a  police  magistrate  in  Australia.    On  the  10th,  at  Cape  Town, 
aged  70,  Right  Rev.  Henry  Rrougham  Bousfleld,  s.  of  William  Cheek  Bousfield. 
Educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Ordained 
1851,  he  was  Hector  of  St.  Maurice,  Winchester,  1861-70,  and  Vicar  of  Andover, 
1870-8,  when  he  was  appointed  first  Bishop  of  Pretoria     On  the  11th,  at 
Lugwardino  Court,  Herefordshire,  aged  64,  Sir  Herbert  George  Denman  Croft, 
ninth  Baronet.    Educated  at  Eton  and  Merton  College,  Oxford.    Sat  for  Here- 
fordshire, 1868-74 ;  Inspector  of  Constabulary  for  the  North  of  England  from 
1892.    M.t  1S65,  Georgina,  daughtor  and  co  heiress  of  Matthew  Marsh,  M.P.,  of 
Ramridge  House,  Hants.    On  the  13th,  in  London,  aged  70,  Lieutenant-General 
Coote  8ynge-Hutchinson.    He  served  with  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards  in  the  Indian 
Campaign,  1858-9,  including  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow,  and  commanded 
a  squadron  in  the  action  of  Barree  and  Trans-Gogra  affairs,  being  mentioned  in 
despatches  and  receiving  the  medal  with  clasps.    Was  Colonel  of  the  19th  Hussars 
since  1889.    On  the  14th,  in  London,  aged  68,  8ir  Archibald  John  Scott  Mihnan, 
K.C.B.,  third  son  of  Dean  Milman  of  St.  Paul's.    Educated  at  Westminster,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Entered  the  service  of  tho  House  of  Commons 
as  clerk.  1857 ;  appointed  to  one  of  tho  chairs  at  the  table,  1870 ;  became 
Clerk- Assistant  in  1886,  and  Clerk  of  the  House,  1900.    On  his  retirement, 
because  of  ill-health,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1902,  Mr.  Balfour  moved 
and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his 
services,  and  he  was  made  a  K.C.B.    His  accurate  knowledge  of  Parliamentary 
precedents  and  history  made  him  very  valuable  to  the  House  and  he  was  very 
popular  with  its  members.   On  the  16th,  at  Wilton  Lodge,  Fareham,  Hants, 
aged  84,  Captain  William  Thomas  Mainprise,  R.N.,  C.B.    Saw  service  as  midship- 
man on  the  East  India  station,  also  as  second  master  of  the  Talbot  frigate  in  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  bombardment  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre;  appointed  Master  of  the 
Britannia,  1851,  in  which  ship  he  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Sevastopol; 
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appointed  Master  of  the  Fleet  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his  action  in 
sounding  under  Fort  Constantino  and  other  batteries ;  was  Master  Attendant  to 
Malta  Dockyard.    He  received  the  C.B.  (1867),  naval  medal  with  Syria  clasp  and 
Turkish  medal,  Order  of  the  Mejidieh  (Fifth  Class),  and  rank  of  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.    On  the  18th,  in  London,  aged  41,  Colonel  Eustace  Chaloner 
Knox.  8.  of  Lieutenant-General  Richard  Knox.    He  enlisted  in  the  18th  Hussars 
<for  fifteen  years  commanded  by  his  father)  in  1878,  and  received  a  commission  after 
three  and  a  half  years'  service  as  trooper  ;  served  in  the  Nile  campaign,  1884-5. 
Wis  regiment  was  stationed  in  South  Africa  when  war  broke  out  and  he  took  part 
In  the  first  action  of  Talana  Hill,  the  defence  of  Ladysmith  and  many  other 
actions,  being  frequently  mentioned  in  despatches  and  receiving  brevet  of  Colonel ; 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  his  regiment,  1900,  and  was  appointed  to  command 
2nd   Cavalry  Brigade.     From  wounds  received  in  action  at  Klippan,  near 
Springs,  on  the  18th,  Major  Cecil  William  Montague  Feilden,  D.8.O.,  of  the  Scots 
Greys,  eldest  s.  of  the  late  General  R.  J.  Feilden,  of  Witton  Park,  Lanes. 
Entered  the  army,  1882,  was  for  two  years  private  secretary  to  Lord  Wolseley, 
when  Commander-in-Chief ;  received  the  D.S.O.  for  services  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  South  African  War.    From  wounds  received  in  the  same  mishap  to  a  part  of 
the  Scots  Greys,  Captain  Edward  U saber,  D.8.O.,  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  who 
also  had  won  the  D.S.O.  in  South  Africa,  eldest  s.  of  John  Ussher,  of  The  Dene, 
Great  Budworth,  Cheshire.    On  the  19th,  in  London,  aged  75,  Peter  William 
Clayden.    Was  a  Unitarian  minister,  1855-84,  combining  for  many  years  that 
work  with  that,  first,  of  leader-writer  on  the  Daily  News,  and,  later,  of  its  assistant 
editor  (1868-87),  and  was  night  editor,  1887-96 ;  wrote  "  The  Religious  Value  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Continuity,"  "  Early  Life  of  Samuel  Rogers,"  and  other  books 
as  well  as  a  groat  number  of  pamphlets  and  articles.   On  the  19th,  killed  in 
action  near  Vryheid,  Major  Robert  Bruce  Blunt,  of  tho  Lancashire  Fusiliers. 
Born,  1673 ;  s.  of  G.  Blunt,  solicitor,  of  Leicester ;  served  as  Adjutant  with  second 
battalion  of  his  regiment  in  Soudan  Campaign,  1898 ;  with  same  battalion  served 
in  Ladysmith  Relief  Force,  being  severely  wounded  at  Venters  Spruit,  and  receiv- 
ing brevet  majority  for  his  conduct  in  the  field ;  had  latterly  been  acting  as 
intelligence  officer.    On  the  20th,  at  Wentworth-Woodhouse,  Yorkshire,  aged 
87,  William  Thomas  8pencer  Wentwortn-Fitz William,  sixth   Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
a.  of  the  fifth  Earl.    As  Viscount  Milton  he  sat  for  Malton,  1837-41,  when 
he  stood  for  the  West  Riding  but  was  not  returned ;  sat  again  for  Malton, 
1846,  and  for  Wicklow,  1847-57,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage.    He  was  a 
Liberal  but  not  a  Home  Ruler,  a  keen  sportsman  and  strong  Churchman,  giving 
efficient  support  to  the  cause  of  Church  education.    He  was  much  beloved  by  his 
neighbours  and  tenantry,  both  in  Yorkshire  and  Ireland.    Ho  was  A.D.C.  to 
Queen  Victoria  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding,  and  commanded  the 
1st  West  York  Yeomanry,  for  forty  years.    On  the  20th,  at  Sheffield,  aged  75,  8ir 
Wllliam  Christopher  Lang.    He  began  life  as  a  wholesale  chemist,  but  became 
leader-writer  and  reviewer  for  the  Dundee  Advertiser ;  bought,  1864,  the  Sheffield 
Daily  Telegraph  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Frederick  Clifford,  raised  it  to  a  con- 
siderable position,  his  own  writings  and  attacks  on  the  abuses  of  trade  unionism 
in  Sheffield  attracting  great  attention.    In  recognition  of  his  services  he  was  pre* 
seated  with  his  portrait  and  a  purse  of  600  guineas ;  he  was  knightod,  1887.  On 
the  21st,  at  Vienna,  aged  54,  Dr.  Emil  Holub,  an  eminent  African  traveller,  whose 
books,  44  Seven  Years  in  South  Africa,"  *4  The  Colonisation  of  Africa,"  and  44  From 
Cape  Town  to  the  Mashukulumbe  " — where  he  spent  four  years  in  1883-7 — have 
been  translated  into  many  languages.    On  the  23rd,  in  Kensington,  aged  79, 
Charles  Kent,  poet  and  biographer.    Edited  issues  of  the  works  of  famous  authors, 
contributed  to  the  44  Dictionarv  of  National  Biography "  and  44  Enoyclopredia 
Britannica  "  ;  edited  the  Sun,  1845-70,  and  the  Weekly  Register,  1874-81.    On  the 
24th,  General  Sir  Penrose  Charles  Penrose.    Born  in  1822 ;  served  with  the  Royal 
Marines  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  1838,  and  in  1841-2  in  China ;  in  1856  com- 
manded the  Royal  Marines  at  the  storming  of  the  breach  in  the  walls  of  Canton, 
for  which  and  his  services  in  the  subsequent  operations  he  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  and  received  the  brevet  of  Major ;  was  again  mentioned  for  his  con- 
duct in  command  of  Royal  Marine  Battalion  at  the  operations  in  Japan.  1864 ; 
he  became  General  in  1879  and  rotired  in  1887,  when  also  he  received  the  K.C.B., 
and  in  1892  was  awarded  the  Good  Service  Pension  for  general  officers.    On  the 
24th,  killed  in  action,  near  Holspruit,  Orange  Colony,  Captain  A.  R.  O.  Begbie, 
B.F.A.,  who  had  taken  part  in  many  hard-fought  actions  in  South  Africa,  and 
been  mentioned  in  despatches.    On  the  26tb,  Henry  Cordon  Marquand,  a  wealthy 
New  York  banker,  born  1819.    He  used  his  riches  largely  in  the  patronage  of 
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art,  of  which  ho  possessed  remarkable  technical  knowledge  ;  largely  owing  to  h 
efforts  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  was  founded  and  a  n-r 
largo  number  of  its  treasures,  including  masterpieces  by  Italian,  Dutch 
English  painters,  were  his  gift  to  the  public.    On  the  26th,  aged  86T  Profes;-  - 
Maxwell  Simpson.    He  devoted  his  life  to  chemistry,  living  for  many  years  >.: 
foreign  universities  for  purposes  of  research ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Qoees  - 
College,  Cork,  1872-92.    On  the  26th,  in  London,  aged  69,  Sir  Thomas  VLBim 
Lister,  s.  of  Thomas  Henry  Lister  of  Armitage  Park,  Staffordshire.    Educated  _ 
Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  was  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  *si 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Clarendon  for  various  periods;  appointed  Assists: 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1873,  and  made  K.C.M.G.,  1885.    On  the  36ti, 
of  enteric,  at  Bloemfontein,  Major  N.  E.  Young,  D.8.O.,  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillerr, 
s.  of  Major-General  Young,  of  Guildford  ;  received  the  D.S.O.  and  brevet  majorrr- 
for  services  in  command  of  a  battery  of  Horse  Artillery  with  the  Dongola  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  1896,  and  in  the  late  war  was  at  Magersfontein,  and  with  the  fon* 
which  captured  Cronje.    On  the  28th,  at  Kew,  aged  94,  Fourteenth  Earl  of  Pertfc 
and  Sixth  of  Melfort.    He  held  the  titles  of  Viscount  Melfort  and  Forth,  Bann 
Drummond  of  Cargill,  Baron  Drummond  of  Stobhall  and  Montifox,  Baron  Dram- 
inond  of  Hichertoun,  Castlemaine  and  Galstoun,  all  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland : 
hereditary  Thane  of  Lennox  and  Steward  of  Mentcith  and  Strathearn  ;  Due  d«? 
Melfort,  Comte  de  Lussan,  and  Baron  de  Valrose  in  France.   The  Earldom*  ci 
Perth  and  Melfort  were  restored  to  him  by  special  command  of  Queen  Victoria. 
1853.    He  married,  first.  Baroness  Albertine  de  Rothberg,  widow  of  General  Conale 
liapp,  and  secondly,  Susan,  widow  of  Colonel  Burrowes  of  Dangsn  Castle,  Meath. 
dau.  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sewell  of  Athenry.    In  February.  Sir  John  Colton,  former 
Premier  of  South  Australia.    Born  in  Devonshire,  1823;  emigrated  to  Souih 
Australia  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  Noar- 
lunga,  1865 ;  he  held  office  in  the  Strangways  Ministry,  1868-70,    and  :c 
the  Boucaut  Ministry,  1875-6.    In  June  of  that  year  he  became  Premier  and 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  held  that  position  for  a  year  ;   ha  was 
again  Premier  in  1884-5,  and  was  gazetted  K.C.M.G.  in  1891.    In  February, 
Francis  Stevenson,  lato  chief  engineer  of  the  London  and  North  •  Westers 
Railway  Company  ;  this  post  he  occupied  for  more  than  twenty  years  from 
1879,  having  risen  to  it  from  subordinate  positions  on  the  engineering  staf 
of  the  Company.    Born  1827.    In  February,  Lewis  Sergeant.    Educated  at 
St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge ;  a  valued  member  of  the  Daily  ChronwU 
staff ;  editor  of  the  Educatum-at  Times ;  author  of  several  historical  works, 
including  "  William  Pitt "  (1882),  •«  A  Study  of  John  Wiclif "  (1893),  and  •*  The 
Franks "  (1898) ;  was  also  an  active  organiser  and  writer  in  the  interests  of 
modern  Greece,  being  honorary  secretary  since  1878  of  the  Greek  Committee  in 
London,  and  having  been  created  for  his  services  by  King  George  Knight  of  the 
Greek  Order  of  the  Redeemer.    In  February,  aged  72,  Madame  Clemence  Royex. 
Educated  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France ;  shared  with  Prod- 
homme  a  Government  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  "  Theory  of  Taxation  "  ;  trans- 
lated Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species"  into  French,  prefixing  to  it  a  remarkable 
essay  of  her  own  ;  was  author  of  "Le  Bien  et  la  Loi  Morale"  (1881),  "La  Con- 
stitution du  Monde  "  (1900),  described  by  the  Times  Paris  correspondent  as  "  a 
brilliant  and  truly  philosophical  synthesis  of  the  laws  of  atomic  movements," 
and  wrote  many  original  memoirs  on  archaeology  and  anthropology.  Received, 
1900,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  which  had  been  solicited  for  her  five 
years  previously  by  several  eminent  men  of  Science  ;  was  an  ardent  advocate  of 
women's  rights.    In  February,  Kosta  Tauschanovltch,  Servian  statesman,  bom 
1851.    Was  imprisoned  for  somo  time  with  other  Radical  leaders  for  taking  part 
in  a  rising,  but  in  1888  was  President  of  the  great  Skupstchina  for  the  reform  of 
the  constitution  ;  in  1889  he  was  Premior  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Radical  Cabinet  and  he  again  held  office  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  189*2-3.  In 
February,  at  Torquay,  aged  78,  Major-General  Samuel  Stallard,  late  of  Bengal 
Artillery.    He  saw  service  on  the  North- West  Frontier,  1852-3  (mentioned  io 
despatches) ;  was  present  at  the  outbreak  and  destruction  of  the  51st  Native 
Infantry  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.    In  February,  in  Glasgow,  aged  50,  Dr.  Robert 
Adamson,  s.  of  Robert  Adamson.    Educated  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  a  very 
distinguished  career  at  school  and  college ;  studied  also  at  Heidelberg ;  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Logic  and  Philosophy  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  1876, 
Professor  of  Logic  at  Aberdeen,  1893,  and  Professor  of  Logio  and  Rhetoric  in 
Glasgow,  1895 ;  received  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one; 
wrote  many  articles  on  Kant  and  his  Philosophy,  a  volume  on  Fichte,  and  a 
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**  History  of  Psychology";  he  was  a  great  force  in  university  matters,  and  was 
active  in  introducing  reforms  in  Glasgow  University.  In  February,  in  India, 
aged  62,  Sir  Vlkar-ul-Umra.  He  represented  the  Shamsiya  family,  succeeding 
hia  cousin  in  the  Premiership  of  Haidarabad  1893,  which  offioe  he  held  till  1901. 


The  Right  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes.— On 

March  26,  at  Groote  Schuur,  his  re- 
sidence near  Gape  Town,  after  much 
suffering  very  bravely  borne,  there 
passed  away,  in  his  forty-ninth  year, 
Cecil  John  Rhodes,  who  had  played,  for 
good  and  also  for  evil,  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  influential  parts  in  the 
history  of  modern  British  Imperial  de- 
velopment.   The  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  F.  W.  Rhodes,  Vicar  of  Bishop 
Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire,  he  was 
born  on  July  5,  1858.    He  received  his 
education  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  Bishop  Stortford, 
and  was  preparing  for  Oxford  When  his 
health,  which  had  always  been  delicate, 
gave  serious  cause  of  alarm,  and  it  was 
thought  that  a  voyage  to  Natal,  where 
one  of  his  brothers  had  a  farm,  would 
do  him  good.  Two  years  of  open-air  life 
in  South  Africa  apparently  made  him 
a  strong  man ;  and  in  the  same  time 
he  had  gained,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
financial  independence— the  result  of 
a  stay  at  the  Kimberley  diamond 
fields,  which  were  then  beginning  to 
be  worked.     In  1872  he  returned  to 
England  and  matriculated  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  reading  simply  for  a 
pass  degree  and  amusing  himself  with 
rowing  and  hunting.    Again,  however, 
his  health  broke  down,  and  a  chest 
specialist  advised  him  to  return  to 
South  Africa  at  once — "  Not  six  months 
to  live,"  being  said  to  have  been  part  of 
the  doctor's  entry  in  his  case.    In  the 
autumn  of  1873  Mr.  Rhodes  again 
sailed  for  the  Cape ;  returned  to  Kim- 
berley and  spent  some  three  years 
more  in  diamond-mining,  with  ex- 
cellent  results   to    his    health  and 
fortune.    It  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  his  business  transactions  appear, 
latterly,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  solid  character — 
having  to  do  with  genuine  invest- 
ments, not  with  gambling  in  stocks 
and  shares.    One  who  had  the  best 
reason  for  knowing  remarked  of  him, 
in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
that  he  had  a  horror  of  speculation, 
adding :  "  He  has  a  remarkable  in- 
stinct, which  amounts  to  genius,  for 
investment,  but  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
sense  of  the  word — that  is,  buying  and 
selling  in  a  moving  market — he  never 
speculates."    In  1876  he  was  back  at 


|  Oriel,  and  thenceforth  "oscillated,"  as 
he  put  it,  "  between  Oxford  and  Kim- 
berley "  till  1881,  when  he  took  his 
M.A.  degree.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  succeeded  in  the  great  business 
undertaking  of  amalgamating  the  larger 
number  of  the  diamond  mines  at  Kim- 

;  berley  with  the  De  Beers  Company,  an 

I  operation  which  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  practical  financier,  and 
secured  him  the  large  following  in  the 
City  which  ever  afterwards  remained 
attached  to  him,  believing  in  his  star, 
and  also  influenced  by  the  touch  of 
imagination  which  was  associated 
with  his  financial  undertakings.  That 
money-making  for  its  own  sake,  or  for 
the  sake  of  the  luxuries  or  even  the 
power  it  would  secure,  was  never  his 
aim  is  certain.  When  travelling  slowly 
northward  from  Kimberley  as  far  as 
Mafeking,  during  his  first  stay  in  South 
Africa,  he  had  been  deeply  impressed 
by  the  possibilities  of  that  country  as  a 
place  of  settlement  for  a  white  popula- 
tion, and  had  felt  strongly  that  that 
unappropriated  country  ought  to  be 
secured  for  England. 

This  aspiration  dominated  his  public 
life  from  the  date  when,  early  in  1881, 
he  entered  Cape  politics  as  member  for 
Barkly  West  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly. At  that  period,  under  the 
influence  of  the  settlement  made  with 
the  Transvaal  Boers  after  Majuba  Hill, 
British  prestige  was  very  low  in  South 
Africa,  and  Rhodes  held  it  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  furtherance  oi  his 
projects  to  form  an  alliance  with  Mr. 
Hofmeyr  and  the  Boer  organisation 
known  as  the  Afrikander  Bond.  His 
ideal  was  that  of  a  great  united  self- 
governing  South  Africa  from  the  Cape 
to  the  Zambesi,  with  Cape  Colony  as  its 
leading  State  (or,  perhaps,  even  absorb- 
ing all  the  others),  but  the  whole  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  Bond  were  for  a  United  South 
Africa,  but  their  feeling  towards  Great 
Britain  was  in  many  cases  one  of  re- 

|  solute  disloyalty,  and  in  other  cases 
the  acceptance  of  the  British  flag  as 
part  of  the  future  of  the  country  was 
only  inspired  by  a  sense  of  the  value  of 

J  the  naval  protection  of  England.  The 
suspicion,  widely  current  for  many  years 
at  home,  that  Rhodes's  temper  and 
aims  differed  little,  if  at  all,  from  those 
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of  the  Bond  was  essentially  ground- 
less, but  was  by  no  means  inexcusable. 
He  dwelt  indeed  from,  time  to  time  on 
the  dag.  but  he  also  made  it  appear 
not  less  decidedly  that  he  was  anxious 
for  the  Cape  Colony  and  South  Africa 
•rally  so  be  free  from  any  Downing 
nterference  in  regard  to  South 
African  matters,  and  the  native  ques- 
tion in  particular.  He  succeeded  in 
rallying  Cape  Dutch  as  well  as  Cape 
English  feeling  against  the  lawless 
development  of    a   Republican  out- 


■jui-es  mere.  50  :t  *v  mat  ue 
Er.tisn   S»:um    Aire*  ^•rn.Taa.-*-  was 

•:krrr  :ue  *n  iffu«:t;-»\»  xx"U7*;ica  :t 
if_k.,aj«ji«i*aiL  *nd  .oewned  an  Lil- 
»ra  Cliaraer  r-at  3)  ^wr*  arw 
i  -rmtn  -r  aim. n.  <j-v..i:a.    la  me  irsc 


vwus  w»*m  nuiK  xnais  mam,  aid 
^rfitHtrwus  to.  aud   m*  chwiv 

lanacwms  ir  :i— l^wd  —  *  -?iavic  .~rec 
a  JWtp*  3*C5  ;t  ere*-  ^ra.^  -amr* 
••wlmt  aamoesuk  *crHk:  i.ntt  -U?  ^  ub* 
Lamoiea.  Inhftjd  .vjj.dtts  *  .•owraiuus 
•■cundmc  :anLer  it  t>»  tiux.  «ar- 
-jrawd  ~ua  torn  iz  a  mennmn*  **,rd 
tc   Srosii    *«•  'Bury  tt.i.  a  "iad'»a.» 

at    c  mm  *u  JW»r. 

or  fikKomm.  n 


anal  and  in  as  catting  otf  the 

possibility  of  northward  expansion  for 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  he  used  such 
influence  as  he  then  had  at  borne  for 
the  prevention  of  that  issue.  But  is 
was  lamely  due  to  the  strenuous  repre- 
sentations made  in  Crreat  Britain  by 
the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  a  missionarv 
great  knowledge  of  the  native* 
profound  sense  of  tmpenal  duty 
sacked  bv  Mr  P  ?rster.  saac  a 
mili&arv  expedition  was  sent 
ISSA  ander  St  Charles  Warren, 
to  pritect  the  Bechianas.  who  had 
"  by  as  in  me  war  :f  MSM.  la. 
result,  after  *  reference  at  F:ur- 
bee  ween  Sir  Co.  tries 
Sriger.  as  wnieh 
Rhode*,  woo  oad  succeeded  Xac~ 
ken.ue  as  Resident  in  Beovtkaaiand 
and  >fr  Mackaiuie  were  b<  ca  prefect, 
n  n.i  a«rreed.  w.mous  a  shot  3*vutg 
oeen  "ired.  mas  B*-- :  aac.Laad  *u-:u-d  le 
left  ctomoiesced  to  Br  csa  orcteecioa. 

tor  norm  ward  expansion 
mua  secured  -jus  beyond  -i  :ng  me 
■r-enii>  Been  ;,imt  tr  Jes  me  Ln_7er.au. 
Ct-.'verimena  w**  aot  fur  a  '.oug 
prepared  aid  v  \ts  lurieus  j 
regtca.  and  me  Caae  Coicav  w-» 


Gordon  telegraphed 
to  join.  him,  the  reply  wra 
he  could  not  do  so  now.  his  work 
•  mapped  out."  but  that  1m 
meet  him  at  Khartoum 
'•from  the  south.''  In  ISSH 
came  a  war  with  Lobengnia. 
itatabele,  who  had  been 
ilashonas.  which  resulted  in  "he 
quest  and  subjection  of  the  more 
like  tribesmen. 

In  the  meantime,  Rhodes 
a  chief  party  to  two  singula 

contributed  iO.OCOt.  to  the  f  xntL-i  c 
Irish  Home  Role  party,  has  only. 


----- 


the  Irish  representation  a 
should  be 

object  in 

the  occasion  of   much  unfa 
criticism  •'f  his  motives  and 
was.  as  he  suoseuuentiy 
friend,  to  aid  in  bringing  the 
of  the  federal  union  of 


:impa»: 

m  tit; 


contributed  5.<X)l)t.  to 
ftmds  :f  the 
hands  of  Xr. 
suranee  from  tnat  gentleman  that  if  z 
into  office   mere  would  b*  ia;- 

le  meantime,  a^so.  Rnode 
be^iome  l^J*:-'  Premier  of  Cape  Co«.oct 
in  vi.fd  position  le  was  -iuppocted 


he  Duqcu  vace. 


r^rscnaZT 


mrfc;*;  v  wards  11^  Oi^-n.  farmers,  hr 
secured   mem   me    pcacacti^  iut-e- 
■  waaced.  and  mey  treated  v.n  a: 

ea^:  jette^.-ient  ndu-gence  tae  ie- 
reu.*omtm-    :c   ois  njirmera.  3r:  ect.-. 

Hi  " 
wu_ca 

•TITAIHg  it 
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rate,  utterly  broken  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  Haid  from  Mafeking  into  the 
Transvaal,  under  the  leadership  of  his 
lieutenant,  Dr.  Jameson.   That  Rhodes 
did  not  order  the  Raid  at  that  time, 
and  would  have  stopped  it  if  he  could, 
was  known,  and  was  recognised  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  inquired  into  the  subject  and 
examined  Mr.  Rhodes  at  length  in 
1 896  ;  but  they  strongly  censured  him 
in  their  Report  for  "subsidising,  or* 
ganising,  and  stimulating  an  armed 
insurrection  against  the  Government 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  and 
employing  the  forces  and  resources  of 
the  Chartered  Company  to  support 
such  a  revolution  "  ;  and  uo  other  con- 
clusion was  possible.     Moreover,  he 
did  all  this  while  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Cape,  and  deceived  the  Governor  and 
High  Commissioner.     Rhodes  raised 
no  question  as  to  his  moral  responsi- 
bility for  the  Raid.    The  grounds  which 
he  stated  before  the  Committee  of  the 
douse  of  Commons  for  the  part  he 
had  played  were,  mainly,  that  as  one 
largely  interested  in  the  Transvaal  he 
shared  the  despair  of  the  British  popu- 
lation of  the  Rand  gold  fields  as  to  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  redress  of  their 
serious  grievances  against  Mr.  Kruger's 
Government  by  constitutional  means  ; 
and  that  he  believed  that  the  policy  of 
the  Transvaal  Government  was  "  to 
introduce   the    influence  of  another 
foreign  Power  into  the  already  com- 
plicated system  of  South  Africa,  and 
thereby  rendor  more  difficult  in  future 
the  close  union  of  tho  several  States." 

The  Imperial  Government  declined 
to  prosecute  Mr.  Rhodes  or  to  remove 
him  from  the  Privy  Council.    He  him- 
self promptly  resigned  the  Premiership 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  affairs  of  the  Chartered 
Company.    Iu  1896  a  fierce  insurrec- 
tion arose  among  the  Matabele,  induced, 
there  seemed  good  reason  to  believe,  in 
large  measure  by  mismanagement  and 
even  harsh  treatment,  for  which  he 
was  not  personally  responsible,  but 
which  he  should  have  been  aware  of 
and  prevented.    He  went  far  to  atone 
for  any  shortcomings  in  that  connec- 
tion   by    the    singularly  courageous 
manner  in  which  he  threw  himself, 
without  arms  or  escort,  into  the  power 
of  the  native  chiefs  and  thoir  followers, 
and  by  his  personal  influence  brought 
about  a  peaceful    settlement.  The 
opinions  he  expressed  in  1899,  as  to 
the  unlikelihood  of  President  Kruger 
pushing  matters  to  extremes  if  the 
British  Government  were  firm  in  their 
demands,  again  reflected  unfavourably 


on  his  judgment,  but  the  spirit  in 
which  ho  threw  himself  into  Kimberley 
just  before  the  siege  and  exerted  him- 
self for  the  strengthening  of  the  defence 
and  the  mitigation  of  its  hardships 
to  the  resident  population  won  general 
sympathy.  It  was  generally  held  that 
he  had  an  important  part  to  play  in 
the  future  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
prevailing  opinion  at  home  and  to 
some  extent  among  the  Cape  Dutch, 
as  well  as  the  English  Colonists,  was 
that  he  had  learned  the  lessons  of  his 
own  faults  and  blunders.  His  private 
habits  were  simple  and  his  generosity 
to  individuals  large.  He  was  not 
always  scrupulous  as  to  the  persons 
he  employed,  or  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  secured  their  services.  But 
even  before  his  death,  and  still  more  in 
the  light  of  his  remarkable  will  (see  pp. 
104-6  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume), 
it  was  recognised  that  his  ideals  were 
lofty  and  his  purposes  in  accumulating 
wealth  the  absolute  reverse  of  narrow- 
minded  or  self-seeking.  It  should  be 
added  that  in  1899,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  a  certain  number  of 
influential  local  graduates,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  conferred  on  Mr.  Rhodes 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  to  which 
he  had  been  nominated  in  the  year 
preceding  the  Jameson  Raid. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Tempi*, 
Bart.,  0.0.8.1. — An  Anglo-Indian  ad- 
ministrator of  very  high  distinction 
was  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  died  at 
his  residence,  Heath  Brow,  Hampstead 
Heath,  on  March  15,  at  the  age  of  76. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Richard 
Temple,  of  The  Nash,  Hempsoy,  Wor- 
cestershire, whose  grandfather.  William 
Dickon,  of  Shenton,  Salop,  had  married 
a  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  fifth  baronet,  of  Stowe,  and 
taken  the  name  and  arms  of  that  fam- 
ous family.  Young  Richard  Temple's 
mother  was  the  sister  of  Sir  James 
Rivett-Carnac,  Governor  of  Bombay, 
and  after  several  years  at  Rugby  he 
went,  with  a  view  to  an  Indian  career, 
to  Haileybury,  whence  he  passed  out  as 
head  student,  and  sailed  for  India  in 
1846.  He  had  not  been  long  in  India 
before  he  came  under  the  notice  of 
John  Lawrence,  then  engaged  in  the 
establishment  of  British  administra- 
tion in  the  recently  conquered  Punjab, 
who,  after  giving  him  one  or  two  local 
appointments,  made  him  his  private 
secretary.  In  that  capacity,  having 
an  immense  power  of  work,  and  a  sin- 
gular gift  in  the  composition  of  state 
papers,  Temple  was  of  invaluable  ser- 
vice to  his  chiof.    His  subsequent  rise 
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steady  and  rapid.  Id  I860  he  wa< 
appointed  assistant  to  JameK  Wilson, 
the  Finance  Member  of  Council.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  yean  be  became  sne- 
oe»n>velv  Chief  Commissioner  of  tbe 
Central  Province*,  and  Resident  at 
Hyderabad — a  highly  coveted  but  very 
arduoufc  pout.  Successful  in  tbe  fulfil- 
ineut  of  it*  dutiet,.  and  made  K  C.S.L 
m  lh>/I,  Temple  became  Foreign  Secre- 
tary to  the  Indian  Government  in  1&G8. 
After  only  a  few  months  oi  service 
in  that  pont,  bowever.  be  was  nmit 
Finance  Member  of  Council,  in  which 
capacity  be  had  to  deal  with  tbe  prob- 
lem of  lean  yeans,  and  incurred  great 
unpopularity' through  the  repeated  im- 
position of  an  income-tax.  which,  how- 
ever, he  able  to  reduce  in  1&72.  and 
dispense  with  in  1X78.  But.  in  the 
latter  year,  there  wu  a  very  extensive 
fai)ur<-  of  crops  in  Bengal,  and  having 
been,  ju  January,  1H74.  appointed  by 
I»rd  North  hrook  Special  Famine  Com- 
inuhi-mer  for  Bchar,  in  April  Temple 
kU'f  ceded  Sir  George  Campbell  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal.  By 
the  order  of  the  Supreme  Government 
no  tout  was  «pared,  and,  with  lavish 
eifjenditure,  the  famine,  under  Sir 
It.  Temple's  energetic  administration, 
wan  Hmpnlad  with  very  «ur<'e*«fully. 
Ho  was  made  a  baronet  in  1876,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  year  went  an  Famine 
i  ..ininiKsMtnt-r  to  Southern  India  to 
du.  haTfi«  the  painful,  though  in  the 
opinion  «.f  Lord  Lvtton'*  ( iovernment 
t»erc»H*ar\ .  duty  id  ehivking  wasteful  re- 
hi  i  etpc  n.lit  uiv  He  was  then  appointed 
ti^vemur  of  HouiImy,  and  while  there 
di»p)n>i<d  Iiim d\ara<-trri*tir  energy  ron- 
*pt.  uiui»l>  in  iMUUcri  ion  a  ili>  t  he  oon- 
fct.ru.  I.  n  ot  llir  i^ncita  railway,  s^raurh 
nmOc.t  tor  l.hr  u-r  of  the  troops  m 
>. Milium  Au tianiHtJin  m  the  war  of 
lS>su  hi  ' t  he  latter  \  nat  he  retired 
xw  ,n\hi  i.'  onin  puhlj.-  lite  at  home 
Wtoait'.l  >ii  ^v\>Uv,:vii|1ivi'.T»rtdl- 

.imr  i.o  t..u*i  W  ..v.n^n  tv!.itm\  h>  Mr 
:l-.i!  t»;.r?  t,r  *»t  loi  \  !>r  t  vc~ 

vim.1i  :.,i,iii  lSN>:tl"  »l>d  IS'h-  .S,  i.ff 
Ur  K  .►,*.v>.>v  ".Yvt«.i.»\-  .v!  >.iirr*t«\  Hr 

*ihHI.I;<..    I^^.kuumi   W    <!    l!<f  £Vt\*JC!4l 
4.  ;>    nil.-  »li. n.»i  V:>r\  M!.\<osy 
T4.    »>   «   *4VV*.i;'  y*V'.\vV.i»«i»»\   ».»  tkX. 

lA.'.-'IVi,Ul»i."»    1   U  '    »»:  :.?■>.      -\\    ,U  .11.;i*T 


.  \.  .'.n:Wi  .»  '•.  :x»  V<  i.v.'i::  i>  »  ,-:V 
ii,      .'l   .■■    .1'.    :  ■  *    .  *  : 


hi*  it;-er 

to  tua  Indian  e 

Preaideni  oi  Lbe 
Society 

first,    in    l*4&.   C  ijanctcse  ~  T~- 
daugioer  of  Mr.  Bex  jam  ~c 
who  died  in  ISii. 
1871.  Marv  Ancu«sa_ 

C.  K 


of  Inpena 


— Anoti 

highly  distinguished  a*,  axx3  ex«  m; 
more  varied  than.  Sir  Kic±isu-d  Tes=:  -  • 
was  that  of  Sir  Andrew  Cxarke. 
died  at  his  residenoe  in  Port  bar.  3  Plao* 
on  March  29.  in  his  «evran-ej;- 
year.  The  son  of  Col oot-i  Andrr* 
Clarke,  of  Belmont.  Donegal,  the  rr>. 


Governor  of  Western  Anstraiia,  he  w 
educated  at  King'*  School,  CacKTM" 
and  at  Woolwich,  and  obsained  a  cc-s 
mission  in  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1>U 
Having  acted  as  A.D.C-  to  Sir  Wi:ian 
Denisou.  Governor  of   Tasmania.  Lr 
proeeede<l  to  New  Zealand    to  takt 
part  in  the  Maori  War.  and  served  ix 
some  years  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Gears* 
Grey,  "who  was  very  sorry  when  he  ier 
him  for  tbe  appointment  of  Surveyor 
General  to  Victoria    There,  beside* 
his  professional  work,  he  took  a  prc- 
minent  part  in  framing  tbe  Victonar 
Constitution,  tbe  draft  of  which.  ^ 
his  pride,  was  ad c -pied  by  the  hom< 
Government  without  alteration.  Enter- 
ing the  Legislative  Assembly  for  Mel- 
bourne, he  was  Minister  for  Public 
Lands  for  two  years,  bat  then,  declin- 
ing an  invitation  to  form  an  Adminis- 
tration of  his  own,  be  returned  fc 
England.     For  nine  years  he  wa* 
Pireraor  of  Works  for  the  Navy,  anc 
under  his  auspices  very  importac: 
undertak  incs  were  named  oui  at  several 


of  the  chici  naval  ports  at 
abroad.    Then  followed  a  total  cbangt 

of  o.-v-u nation,  Clarke  being  appointed, 
ir  jS~.V  CVovemor  of  tbe  Straits  Settle- 
ments, where  his  tenure  of  officr 
wa*  vert  «ui  t»resssfn^  being  signahsed. 
u:ro«gr  t.i*.  t^rmneaa  anc  tart,  rr  th<- 
av— moment  -v:  :t«  bead*-  nf  iht  Malax 
s:*Ji<s  :r  ~w  twaxy  o:  Panckrr.  v- 
yfc-L'.-.>:  r*esi«m»s  F"raaI^T5t' 
:  ss.  :■:        \i .is»er  re  T*t!hh.-  V^-rfis  it 

v .-.^  :  •.        ••v*  u-.n  -t  iiu: 
.\   :v  ^.         •  ^  Tvnjtes-  v  wuvmnierta. 
s>v  :•.  ".  uiwt  v.-  Eauriaaa 

*tk>  m»wir  .  \n-.mar<aazr  sc  .^!at- 
*  v.:-..    »  :-z   ^mk.^'     iaiur.'.^c  Us 
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firiit  bridging  battalion  in  that  corps, 
and  took  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure 
at  all  times  a  proper  complement  of 
trained  artisans.    In  1882  ne  rose  to 
the    very  important  position  of  In- 
spector-General of  Fortifications,  which 
he  held  for  four  years  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  national  security  against 
attack.    In  1886  Sir  Andrew  Clarke, 
who  had  become  K.C.M.G.  in  1878,  and 
O.C.  M.G.  in  1885,  retired  as  Lieutenant- 
General.    Only  two  months  before  his 
death,  however,  he  was  restored  to  the 
active  list  of  the  Army  by  being  ap- 
pointed Colonel-Commandant  of  the 
ltoyal   Engineers.    In  the  meantime 
he  had  unsuccessfully  contested  Chat- 
ham in  1886,  and  again  in  1893,  as  a 
supporter  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  on 
which  question,  however,  according  to 
the  Times  biography,  he  subsequently 
modified  his  views  in  an  Imperialist 
direction.    For  most  of  his  last  years 
and   at  the  time  of  his  death,  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  occupied  the  post  of 
Agent-General  to  the  Colony  of  Victoria, 
with  which,  as  has  been  seen,  he  was 
connected  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career.    He  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Charles  Mac Ki Hop,  of  Bath. 

M.  Tisza. — On  March  23rd,  there  died 
at  Budapesth,  Koloman  Tisza,  the  emi- 
nent Hungarian   Liberal  statesman. 
Born  of  a  noble  family,  December  10, 
1830,  he  was  intended  for  the  Civil 
Service,  but  went  abroad  after  the 
crushing  of  Hungarian  liberties  in  1849 
to  complete  his  education,  and  travelled 
for  Rome  years;  was  first  known  in 
politics  as  a  leading  opponent  of  the 
Imperial  policy  embodied  in  the  patent 
for  the  regulation  of  the  hitherto  auto- 
nomous   Protestant    churches.  He 
was  resolutely  bent  on  the  recovery 
of  the  Constitution  of  1848,  and  de- 
precated the  acceptance  of  smaller  con- 
cessions as  sufficient.    To  the  Reich- 
stag convoked  in  1861  Tisza  was  returned 
for  the  town  of  Debreczin ;  elected  as 
the  first  Vice-President  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  became  leader  of  a  section 
of  Liberals  somewhat  more  advanced 
in  their  methods,  though  not  in  their 
constitutional  aims,  than  those  led  by 
Francis  Deak.    During  the  renewed 
suspension  of  Hungarian  political  life, 
as  the  result  of  addresses  presented  to 
the  Emperor  asking  for  the  restoration 
of  the  old  Constitution,  with  full  Hun- 


garian autonomy,  Tisza  wrote  power- 
fully in  a  journal,  founded  by  Maurice 
Jokai,  advocating,  among  other  things, 
free  trade,  free  industry,  and  free  inter- 
course of  peoples.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Reichstag  convoked 
in  1865,  and  when  at  last,  after  the 
Austrian  disasters  of  1866,  the  1848 
Constitution  was  restored,  and  the 
Deak  party  supported  the  Miuistry 
formed  under  Count  Julius  Andrassy, 
Tisza  and  his  party  became  the  Oppo- 
sition. He  strongly  denounced,  how- 
ever, some  socialist  and  agrarian  dis- 
turbances in  1863,  and  was  often  offered 
Ministerial  office.  He  always  declined 
these  offers,  until  1875,  when  on  the 
formation  of  the  Wenckheim  coalition 
Cabinet  he  became  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  his  and  the  Deak  parties 
became  united  in  support  of  that  Ad- 
ministration. After  a  few  months  the 
Premier,  Baron  Bela  Wenckheim,  re- 
tired, and  (Ootober,  1875)  M.  Tisza 
succeeded  him.  He  retained  the  port- 
folio of  the  Interior  for  several  years, 
and  also  for  a  considerable  time  man- 
aged the  national  finances,  which  he 
succeeded  in  placing  on  a  sound  basis. 
His  loyal  and  strenuous  devotion  to 
the  public  interests  and  his  high 
capacity  secured  his  retention  of  the 
Premiership  for  more  than  fourteen 
years.  During  that  period  he  twice 
renewed  the  Ausgleich  with  Austria, 
vigorously  promoted  railway  extension, 
and  used  his  influence  against  Russia 
and  Panslavism  in  1876-8,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  and 
Bulgarian  independence,  1887.  On  his 
retirement,  1890,  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  expressed  the  highest  apprecia- 
tion of  his  public  services.  He  remained 
in  Parliament,  wielding  a  dominant 
influence  over  his  party,  and  being 
chairman  of  important  committees, 
and  in  the  Hungarian  Delegation,  in 
which  he  was  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was 
a  leading  member  of  the  Calvinist 
Church,  and  a  resolute  opponent  of 
Clericalism.  A  very  decided  Liberal, 
he  had  wielded  a  powerful  influence  in 
support  of  the  existing  constitutional 
relations  between  Hungary  and  Austria. 
His  high  personal  character  combined 
with  his  political  ability  to  secure  for 
him  in  a  marked  degree  the  respect  of 
his  countrymen. 


Ou  the  2nd,  killed  in  action  at  Doornlaget,  Captain  Percy  Neville  Field,  of  the 
Scottish  Horse,  who  enlisted  as  a  trooper  in  the  Natal  Mounted  Rifles  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  won  his  way  to  a  captain's  commission  by  sheer 
gallantry  and  hard  fighting,  being  severely  wounded  in  no  fewer  than  four  engage- 
ments, beginning  with  Elandslaagte.  On  the  2nd,  at  his  residence  in  Hereford- 
shire, Thomas  Duckham,  a  well-known  agriculturist  and  agricultural  writer,  who 
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had  represented  Herefordshire  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Liberal.  IS*  ^ 
and  North  Herefordshire,  1885-6.    On  the  2nd,  at  Roecliffe  Hall.  Leice*ter*i- 
William  Unwin  Heygate     Born,  1825;  second  s.  of  Sir  William  Heygate. 
baronet ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  sat  as  Conservative  fx 
Leicester  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1861-5,  and  for  South  Leicestershire.  1670-* 
M.,  1852,  Constance  Mary,  only  dau.  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  eighth  barouec.  . 
Cole  Orton  Hall,  Leicestershire.    On  the  2nd,  at  Clapham,  aged  62.  Jolxn  Fraac 
Bentiey.  architect  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster.  Th 
Royal  Gold  Medal  had  been  voted  to  him  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Ar  i 
tects,  of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  but  it  had  not  been  presented  before  hu 
death.    On  the  3rd,  aged  65,  George  Tanaley.  M  A.    He  joined  the  Working  Men  - 
College  in  Great  Ormond  Street  the  year  after  its  foundation,  1855,  and  mauiUi^- 
his  connection  with  it  throughout  his  life,  teaching  there  gratuitously  for  ma^ 
years  and  superintending  the  whole  of  its  educational  work  as  Dean  of  St  jcLe- 
He  succeeded  to  a  business  when  very  young,  and  carried  it  on  very  successful 
till  1884.  when  he  gave  it  up  to  devote  his  whole  energies  to  the  Great  Ormui.- 
Street  College.    On  the  4th,  aged  67,  Bryan  Donkin.     He  was  an  eminecL 
engineer,  working  in  his  family's  firm  in  Bennondsey  and  inventing  severa 
improvements  in  steam  engines,  including  a  "  s team-re vealer."    On  the  6th,  at 
Liverpool,  aged  83,  William  Rath  bone.    Worked  in  his  father's  firm  in  Liverp> 
after  visiting  the  United  States  ;  was  chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Liberal  Assocu 
tion,  and  sat  as  Liberal  minority  member  for  Liverpool,  1868-80,  for  Carnarvoc- 
shire,  1880-5,  and  for  North  Carnarvonshire,  1885-95.    He  took  an  active  part  is 
passing  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  1869,  and  with  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread  and  Mr.  K. 
S.  Wright  drew  up  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  remodelling  of  Local  Govern- 
ment.   He  took  great  interest  in  temperance  and  licensing  reform,  and  undertook 
to  obtain  information  on  those  subjects  by  sending  Mr.  E.  L.  Fanshawe  to  stud., 
and  report  on  their  progress  in  America.    He  founded  and  supported  a  system  of 
nursing  the  poor  of  Liverpool  in  their  homes,  with  a  training  school  and  home 
for  nurses,  and  helped  to  start  the  movement  for  obtaining  trained  nursing  in 
workhouse  infirmaries.     He  was  vice-president  and  afterwards   president  of 
University  College,  Liverpool,  and  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  many 
philanthropic  works  in  and  near  Liverpool.   He  married,  first,  a  dau.  of  Mr.  S.  & 
Gair  of  Liverpool,  and  second,  Emily,  daughter  of  Mr.  Acheson  Lyle  of  The  Oak>, 
Londonderry.    On  the  6th,  at  Hveres.  Lord  Malcolm  of  Poltalloch.  the  first  and 
last  holder  of  the  title.    Bom,  1833,  John  Wingfield  Malcolm,  s.  of  the  late  Johr 
Malcolm  of  Poltalloch  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Sat  a* 
Conservative  for  Boston,  1860-80,  and  1886-92  for  Argyleshire ;  was  raised  to  the 
Peerage,  1896.     M.,  first,  1861,  a  daughter  of  the  "fourth  Lord  Boston,  and 
secondly,  1897,  the  widow  of  Mr.  H.  Gardner  Lister  of  the  United  States,  but  had 
no  son  by  either  marriage.    On  the  7th,  at  Guildford,  Lieutenant-Gent ral  John 
Patrick  Redmond,  C.B.,  uncle  of  Messrs.  John  and  William  Redmond.  MP*. 
Bom,  1824  ;  served  throughout  the  Punjab  campaign,  1848-9  (medal  with  two 
clasps) ;  took  part  in  the  forcing  of  the  Kohat  Pass,  1850,  under  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell (medal  with  clasps) ;  was  severely  wounded  in  command  of  a  detachment  of 
the  61st  Regiment,  which  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  mutinous  Sepoys  ou  the 
magazine  of  Ferozepore,  1857  ;  and  served  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Delhi 
(medal  with  clasps  and  C.B.).    On  the  7th,  both  aged  21,  killed  while  gallantly 
serving  their  guns  during  the  attack  on  Lord  Methuen's  column  near  Tweebosch, 
Transvaal,  Lieutenant  Gordon  Ralph  Venning,  who  had  already  won  the  D.S.O.. 
and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Peere  Williams  Ne;  ham.  both  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery. 
In  the  same  engagement  fell  Colonel  John  Gerald  Wilson,  C.B.,  of  Clifle  Hall,  near 
Darlington,  commanding  the  3rd  (Militia)  Battalion  York  and  Lancaster  Regi- 
ment, with  which,  though  over  sixty  years  of  age,  he  had  gone  out  when  it 
volunteered  for  active  service  in  December,  1901 ;  had  been  made  C.B.  for  hi* 
services  to  the  auxiliary  forces.    M.,  1878,  Angelina,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  and  Hon. 
H.  O'Brien.    Also  on  the  same  occasion,  Lieutenant  Q.  Hartley,  of  Steinaecker** 
Horse,  who  had  obtained  his  commission  from  the  ranks  of  Paget'*  Horse. 
On  the  8th,  aged  91,  Admiral  Charles  Luxmoor  Hockin.    After  being  present 
as  Lieutenant  of  the  Dido  at  the  capture  of  Djebel  (Syrian  and  Turkish  medal*), 
he  did  excellent  and  dangerous  service  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  1844-6, 
in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  (promoted  Commander).    In  command  of  the 
Colossus  in  the  Baltic  in  the  Russian  War,  he  was  wounded  and  promoted 
Captain,  in  which  rank  he  retired,  1864,  and  became  Admiral,  1884.  On 
the  8th,  in  London,  aged  67,  Dr.  Lumaden  Propert,  a  successful  and  accom- 
plished physician,  also  widely  known  for  his  study  of  miniatures,  modem  and 
ancient.    H*  wrote  a  "  History  of  Miniature  Art,"  and  was  a 
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on  that  and  other  arts.    On  the  12th,  major  Walter  Henry  Beaumont,  a  veteran 
of  the  Mutiny  campaigns,  including  the  relief  and  defence  of  Lucknow ;  was 
mentioned  in  despatches  for  services  in  command  of  the  transport  train  in  the 
Abyssinian  war,  1868.    On  the  13th,  at  Keswick,  Robert  Pendlebury.    Born  at 
Liverpool,  1848 ;  educated,  first,  at  Liverpool  Royal  Collegiate  Institute  ;  Scholar 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Senior  Wrangler,  1870,  also  Senior  University 
Scholar  for  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  London, 
where  he  also  graduated ;  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College  and  University  Lecturer 
in   Mathematics ;  was  a  distinguished  Alpine  climber  and  an  accomplished 
pianist,  and  promoted  the  study  of  music  in  the  University.    On  the  14th,  at 
Upper  Norwood,  aged  73,  Surgeon -General  Sir  William  Ouyer  Hunter.  Educated 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  Aberdeen  University ;  entered  the  Bombay 
medical  department,  and  served  in  the  second  Burmese  war  and  Indian  Mutiny  ; 
subsequently  was  Principal  and  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Grant  Medical 
College,  Bombay,  and  Vice- Chancel  lor  of  Bombay   University.    Sat  in  the 
Conservative  interest  for  Central  Hackney,  1885-92.    On  the  15th,  at  Sydenham 
Hill,  Nicholas  Chevalier,  a  naturalised  Swiss.    He  lived  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  where  he  did  much  work  in  water-colour,  and  was  a  promoter  of  the 
first  Australian  Art  Gallery  at  Melbourne  and  honorary  purchaser  for  the  Sydney 
gallery  for  twenty-three  years.    On  the  17th,  in  Bombay,  aged  72,  Dosabhoy 
Frurajee,  C.S.I.    He  was  manager  of  the  Bombay  Times  ;  censor  of  the  vernacular 
Press  in  Bombay,  1857 ;  published  a  book,  "The  Parsis,"  1858,  a  standard  au- 
thority on  the  subject ;  was  third  magistrate,  1864,  and  second  magistrate,  1874. 
On  the  19th,  in  London,  aged  81,  Dr.  Charles  Pierre  Henri  Rieu,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  and  Persian  at  University  College,  London ;  Professor  of  Arabic 
at  Cambridge  University  since  1894 ;  he  published  catalogues  of  the  Persian  and 
Turkish  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum.    On  the  21st,  aged  75,  Colonel  Andrew 
Green.    He  served  with  the  Rifle  Brigade  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  in  which  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and  was  mentioned  in  Lord  Clyde's  despatches,  and 
thanked  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council.    On  the  24th,  at  Baghdad,  aged  33, 
Surgeon-Captain  George  Ramsay;  since  1896  Residency  Surgeon  and  Assistant 
Political  Agent  at  Baghdad,  after  doing  good  service  as  medical  officer  in  the 
Chitral  campaign,  and  having  charge  for  two  years  of  the  heir  of  the  Sikkim 
State.    Uis  early  death,  caused  by  heart  failure,  after  severe  fever,  cut  short  a 
promising  career.    On  the  25th,  at  Culford,  Coonoor,  South  India,  aged  81,  Right 
Rev.  Frederick  OeU,  D.D.,  s.  of  Rev.  Philip  Gell.    He  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  worked  for  ten  years  as  tutor  and  lecturer  of  Christ's 
College;  became  Bishop  of  Madras,  1861,  and  held  that  office  for  thirty-seven 
years,  resigning  it  in  1898.    During  his  episcopate  the  diocese  of  Tinnevelly  was 
(1896)  taken  out  of  that  of  Madras.    On  the  26th,  at  Ful brook,  Elsted,  Surrey, 
aged  38.  Captain  Eric  Streatfeild,  fifth  s.  of  Henry  Dorien  Streatfeild,  of  Chidding- 
stone,  Kent ;  took  a  prominent  part  as  Captain  in  the  Gordon  Highlanders  in 
the  defence  of  Ladysmith,  being  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  awarded  the  D.S.O. 
On  the  26th,  Robert  Romney  Kane,  LL.D.    Born,  1842 ;  s.  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  a 
distinguished  scientist;  Professor  (1873)  of  Equity,  Jurisprudence  and  Inter- 
national Law  at  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin ;  an  authority  on  Irish  agrarian  legisla- 
tion.   He  was  one  of  the  first  two  legal  sub-Commissioners  under  the  Land  Act 
of  1881 ;  from  1892  till  his  death  was  County  Court  Judge  and  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  for  Kildare,  Carlow,  Wicklow  and  Wexford.    On  the  27th, 
in  Glasgow,  Archbishop  Eyre,  8.  of  John  Lewis  Eyre.    Educated  at  Ushaw 
College  and  at  Rome.    He  worked  in  Newcastle  as  assistant  and  senior  priest. 
In  1868  he  was  sent  to  Scotland  as  Vicar-General;  became  Archbishop  for 
the  western  districts;  received  title  of  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  1878.    On  the 
28th,  at  Cairo,  aged  55,  William  Stephen  Temple-Gore-Langton,  fourth  Earl 
Temple  of  Stowe,  eldest  s.  of  William  Henry  Powell  Gore-Langton.    Sat  as  a 
Conservative  for  Mid-Somerset,  1878-85;  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Temple 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  third  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos.  He 
.  m.,  1870,  Helen  Mabel,  dau.  of  Sir  Graham  Graham-Montgomery.    On  the  28th, 
at  Hanover,  aged  81,  Prince  Munster  von  Derneburg.  formerly  German  Am- 
bassador in  London.   Born  in  London,  where  his  father  was  Hanoverian  Minister 
at  the  court  of  George  IV.,  he  entered  the  Hanoverian  diplomatic  service,  and 
was  Hanoverian  Minister  in  St.  Petersburg,  1856-64.    During  the  crisis  of  1866, 
Count  Munster,  as  he  then  was,  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing between  Prussia  and  Hanover.   Subsequently,  however,  he  freely 
admitted  the  ascendency  of  Prussia  as  essential  to  the  salvation  of  Germany ; 
sat  in  the  Reichstag,  1867-73,  and  was  then  chosen  by  Prince  Bismarck  to 
aucceed  Count  Bernstorff  as  German  Ambassador  at  the  British  Court.  The 
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remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  successively  at  she 
London  and  Paris.    He  alio  represented  Germany  as  ti 
The  Emperor  highly  rained  his  diplomatic  services,  and  in  1^9£>  raised  » 
the  rank  of  Prince.    He  was  twice  married:  first,  1S74.  to  the  Do* 
Dolgorouki.  mta  Galitzin;  and  second,  in  1S65,  t« 
Erskine.    On  the  29th.  aged  79,  George  Ferg-aasoc 
more  than  forty  years  noted  as  a  cultivator  of  lilies.  He 
of  obtaining  pare  glycerine.    On  the  29th.  in  London, 
Godolpttn  Shlppaxd.  K  C  M.O..  eldest  s.  of  Captain  William  Shippard.  Late 
regiment.    Edocated  at  King's  College  School,  and  Oriel  and  Hertford  CoLie**- 
Oxford  ;  called  to  the  Bar.  1867.    After  holding  legal  posts  m  Gnquaisscd.  sat  s- 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cape  Colony,  l?80-o.  acting  also  as  Brii  ish  C  — 
miasioner  on  the  Anglo-German  Commission  for  settling  the  Angra  Peoueiu  ar: 
West  Coa»t  claims.    From  I*s5-9S  was  administrator  of  BmisQ  Because*^: 
and  resident  Commissioner  for  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and  the  Kaiahar. 
Daring  his  term  of  office,  as  he  stated  in  a  speech  at  the  Colonial  Instit*xie.  1*** 
the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  natives  was  most  strictly  enforced 
with  the  happiest  results  on  their  prosperity  and  behaviour.    In  /aaoarv,  I** 
Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  who  had  obtained  the  K.C.M.G.  for  his  services  in  Bech; 
land,  supported  the  appeal  addressed  by  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet  to 
burgers  to  disarm,  and  so  supported  the  appeal  was  successful.    On  the 
George  Anthony  Hawtayne    C  I  O  .  Administrator-General  of  British  Gm 
18#Vj9.    On  the  31st,  at  Camberg.  near  Wiesbaden,  aged  64.  Dr. 
of  the  Centre  party  in  the  Reichstag :  from  1S71  was  one  of  the  moss  accv- 
members  of  the  Democratic  wing  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  the  Reichstag, 
and  sometime  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Windthorst.  in  1891.  was  able  to  esstahasi 
his  claim  to  the  reversion  of  the  leadership  of  the  party  as  a  whole,  of  which  h- 
succeeded  in  preserving  the  powerful  parliamentary  position.    On  the  31st,  aeed 
<52,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Gilbert.    For  thirty  years  member  of  the  Lichfield 
Corporation,  and  three  times  Mayor;  connected  for  twenty  years  with  the  ±cd 
V.B.  North  Staffordshire  Regiment,  from  which  he  retired  with  field  rank.  Hr 
completed  the  purchase  of  Dr.  Johnson's  house.  1900,  and  presented  h  to  the 
town.   On  the  31st.  at  Montreal.  Horn.  Alexander  Walter  Ogflvie.    For  many  years 
head  of  a  great  fiour  business  in  Canada :  represented  Montreal  West  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  1S67-71.  and  IS76-8  .  received  a  seas  in  the  Federal  Senate. 
1881 :   Lieutenant  Colonel  Montreal  Cavalry.    In  March.  Sew.  George  Vance 
Smith.  Ph.D..  a  learned  Unitarian  ;  was  Tutor  and  Theological  Professor  at  Mac 
rhest»  r  College,  York,  and  also  Minister  of  a  chapel  in  that  citr  :  Principe, 
of  sne  Presbyterian  College.  Carmarthen.  1-76-8*:  published  "The  Prophecies 
Relating  to  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian?.'*  and  other  works.    He  was  invited  tc 
join  the  reviser*  of  the  New  Testament  in  1-70.  his  presence  among  them  arous- 
ing much  criticism  and  resentment  at  the  time.    In  March.  Venerable  John 
Palmer.  B  D  ,  acting  head  of  the  Meianesian  Mission.    He  had  devoted  his  whole 
ministerial  life  to  Melanesia,  as  missionary  in  Norfolk  Island,  becoming  head  of  the 
\'--    :.   ><-i  and  Ar.    :e*    :.    :  -   .:  .-r_  Mr  ar.e>:a  fr:  =  In  Merer: 

in  Jaran.  Archdeacon  Alexander  Croft  Shaw.  ::.^ionary  in  Japan  from  1873:  for 
twentv-one  vears  chaplain  to  ;ne  British  Legation  in  Tokio.  In  March, 
at  Biackmore  Park,  near  Malvern,  aged  84.  John  Vincent  Horayold.  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Henley  Castle.  Worcester;  Marquis  and  Count  Gandolfi  of  the 
Genoese  Republic;  Merouis  of  Mc-ntecresenz:o  and  Melati  of  the  Dnchv  of 
Mantua:  Count  of  Garae.ii  and  Chiosaniea;  a  of  John  Vincent  Gendolfi";  he 
assumed  his  m.  :ner's  name  on  succeeding  to  her  Worcestershire  estates.  M.. 
1846.  Charlotte  Marv,  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Lanedale.  In  March,  Sir  Hugh 
Edward  Adair,  third  baronet  of  Fnxton  Hail.  Suffolk.  Born.  1815:  educated  at 
Harrow  and  5>t.  John's  College.  Oxford  ;  sat  for  Ipswich  as  a  Liberal,  1847-74. 
In  March.  Captain  fiaeUno  CasatL  Born.  1838:  fought  under  Cialdini  in  the 
campaign  of  I-mS.  In  later  years  was  well  known  as  an  African  explorer.  After 
travelling  through  the  Bahr-el-Gasai  district,  he  explored  the  oountry  of  the 
Niam-Niam  ani  the  Monbuua.  and  m  1883  in  com  pan  v  with  Dr.  Junker  joined 
Emin  Pasha  at  Lado.  and  stood  by  him  in  his  straggle  against  Mahdism.  After 
manv  adventores  was  ultimately  relieved  with  Emin  by  the  expedition  under 
Sir  H.  M.  Stanley;  afterwards  published  •*  Dieci  Anni  in'Equatoria."  In  March, 
at  Cambridge.  Massachusetts.  Prnfaeeai  James  Bradley  Thayer,  an  eminent 
American  authority  on  constitutional  law  and  the  law  of  evidence.  Born.  1831; 
after  verv  successful  practice  at  the  Boston  Bar.  he  retired,  1874,  to  accept  the 
Rove  J  Professorship  of  Law  in  Harvard  Un:versitv ;  tn  1893  he  was  promoted  to 
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ous  legal  works.    In  March,  at  Karachi,  aged  80,  Major-General  Edward  Charles 

MarBton,  who  at  the  battle  of  the  Meeanee,  1843,  encountered  and  slew  with  his 
sword  three  huge  Beluchis  who  were  making  for  the  General,  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
He  was  subsequently  Commandant  of  Police  in  Scinde;  Major-Geueral,  1891. 
In  March,  killed  in  action  at  Dehoop,  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Ward,  promoted  from 
driver  to  bombardier  in  the  C.I.V.  Battery  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company 
in  1900,  and  mentioned  in  despatches;  came  home;  went  out  again,  1901,  as 
private  in  Bethune's  Horse,  and  obtained  commission  in  Imperial  Yeomanry. 


The  Earl  of  Kimberley,  K.O. — John 
Wodehouse,  first  Earl  of  Kimberley, 
was  born  in  1826,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Hon.  Henry  Wodehouse,  by  his 
marriage  with   Miss   Anne  Gordon. 
Succeeding  his  grandfather  as  third 
Baron  Wodehouse  in  1846,  he  passed 
his  whole  adult  life  as  a  member  of 
the  Upper  House.    Educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  took  a 
first  class  in  Lift.  Hum.  in  1847,  and  in 
the  same  year  married  Lady  Florence 
Fitzgibbon,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
the  last  Earl  of  Clare.    Having  served 
as   Under-Foreign  Secretary  in  the 
Administrations  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Lord  Pal  mors  tou,  through  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  War,  he  was  selected  in 
1863  for  the  mission  of  promoting  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question,  but  it  did  not  offer 
the  conditions  of  success.  Under-Sec- 
retary for  India,  for  a  few  months,  in 
1864 — the  first  year  of  Lord  Lawrence's 
Viceroyalty — he  was,  in  October,  ap- 
pointed Viceroy  of  Ireland.  His  tenure 
of  office  there  included  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Fenian  movement,  which 
was  conducted  by  Lord  Wodehouse 
with  much  energy  and  resolution,  and 
on  his  retirement  from  Dublin  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  at  an  anxious 
period.    In  1868  Lord  Kimberloy  be- 
came Lord  Privy  Seal  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's first  Administration ;  but  in 
1870  he  took  over  the  Colonial  Office. 
There  his  occupation  was  marked  by 
important  events  in  colonial  develop- 
ment, including  the  grant  of  respon- 
sible government  to  Cape  Colony,  and 
the  passage  of  the  British  North  Amer- 
ica Act,  providing  for  the  formation  of 
new  provinces,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Dominion  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific.    Much  less  happy  was  his 
second  term  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  power 
in  1880.    It  included  the  first  Trans- 
vaal War,  and  the  peace  which  fol- 
lowed the  British  defeats  at  Laing's 
Nek  and  Majuba  Hill.   For  this  policy, 
of  course,  the  whole  Cabinet  were  re- 


sponsible, but  Lord  Kimberley  was  its 
executive  agent,  and  he  energetically 
defended  it.  Passing  in  1882  to  the 
India  Orhce,  Lord  Kimberley  was  as- 
sociated with  the  British  withdrawal 
from  Kandahar,  which,  though  unpopu- 
lar at  the  time,  has  been  vindicated 
by  the  course  of  events  and  by  the  best 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand  he  recog- 
nised the  necessity  of  a  firm  attitude 
towards  Russia  in  regard  to  the  Afghan 
frontier,  and  later,  when  out  of  office, 
he  approved  the  policy  which  resulted 
in  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burmah. 
He  was  again  Secretary  for  India  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  short-lived  Govern- 
ment of  1885-6,  and,  once  more,  in 
that  statesman's  fourth  Administra- 
tion, formed  in  1892,  besides  becoming 
then  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  He 
agreed  reluctantly  to  the  policy  urged 
upon  him  by  the  Indian  Government 
of  checking  the  depreciation  of  silver 
— by  which  Indian  finances  were  so 
much  damaged — by  closing  the  Indian 
mints  and  restricting  for  a  time  the 
sale  of  Council  bills.  On  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's retirement  Lord  Kimberley  be- 
came Foreign  Secretary  under  Lord 
Rosebery.  In  that  capacity  he  was 
unfortunate  in  the  negotiation  of  a 
territorial  agreement  with  the  Congo 
Free  State,  to  the  execution  of  which 
strong  objections  were  raised  by  both 
Germany  and  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  refusing  to  join  in  pressure 
upon  Japan  after  her  victorious  war 
with  China,  Lord  Kimberley  and  his 
chief  facilitated  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  friendly  relations,  and 
ultimately  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance. He  led  the  Liberal  minority  in 
the  House  of  Lords  after  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  retirement  (as  he  had  done  from 
Lord  Granville's  death  till  Lord  Rose- 
bery became  Premier),  and  in  that  diffi- 
cult position  he  maintained  an  attitude 
of  dignity,  and  a  sober  and  patriotic, 
but  not  ineffective  criticism  of  Unionist 
policy.  Lord  Kimberley  was  univer- 
sally liked  and  respected,  and  those 
who  knew  him  and  his  work  best  had 
a  very  high  opinion  of  his  ability. 
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On  the  1st,  killed  in  action  near  Bosch  man 'a  Kop,  Major  John  GhxrJa 
Arthlngton  Walker,  of  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  who  had  served  -with  the 
Hussars  in  the  Soudan  Expedition,  1884  (medal  with  clasps),  and  Nile  Ejcpediu i 
1884-5.  On  the  1st,  at  Winchester,  aged  82,  General  William  Charles  Formt,  CJ.  -- 

of  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Forrest.    He  served  with  the  4th  Dragoon  Guam* 
in  the  Crimean  Campaign,  1854-5,  taking  part  in  the  heavy  charge  &t  Hal&o'*^ 
and  battle  of  Inkertnan.    In  1855  he  was  in  command  of  the  4th  ftovaJ  Irs: 
Dragoons,  and  received  the  modal  with  three  clasps  and  brevet  of  li eaten*!, 
colonel.    On  the  1st,  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  Hector  of  Llanfaelog,  Angleser.  »l; 
Hon.  Canon  of  Bangor.    Born  1814.    Aided  in  establishing  in  the  'forties 
North  Wales  Training  College  at  Carmarthen,  and  through  life  generously  help^o 
the  education  of  poor  youug  men  desiring  to  take  Holy  Orders.    On  the  5th.  .i 
London,  aged  67,  Major-Oeneral  Sir  John  F.  D.  Donnelly.   He  served  with  the  He yai 
Engineers  in  the  Crimea,  being  twice  mentioned  in  despatches,  and.  receiving 
the  medal  and  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    He  was  seconded.  l!v>7. 
for  duties  on  the  grounds  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  remained  thtrt 
till  1884,  when  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the  Science  and  Art  Departmra:. 
a  post  he  held  till  he  retired  in  1899.    He  was  a  faithful  and  active  puMic 
servant,  but  not  regarded  as  an  influence  making  for  educational  progress.    Or-  | 
the  5th,  at  Ashford,  Kent,  aged  71,  Professor  John  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.  Ed 
Edinburgh.    Gold  Medal  tor  Latin.    He  was  Assistant  Commissioner  to  tb^ 
Endowed.  Schools  Commission  for  Scotland,  1874,  and  first  occupant  (1876)  o:  i 
the  chair  of  Education  in  St.  Andrews  University.    He  wrote  many  school  book.- 
on  history,  geography  and  literature.    On  the  8th,  at  Barmouth,  aged  8*2.  Rev. 
Robert  Owen,  an  authority  on  canon  law,  author  of  "  Institutes  of  Canon  Law.*' 
"The  Kymry:  Their  Origin,  History  and  International  Relations,"  and  other 
works.    On  the  11th,  aged  84,  General  Wade  Hampton,  who  took  a  prominent 
part  on  the  side  of  the  South  in  the  Civil  War.    He  enlisted  as  a  private,  bci 
raised  a  command,  which  was  known  as  Hampton's  Legion,  and  was  successfcJ 
in  several  actions.    He  was  made  a  Major-Oeneral,  1864,  and  continued  to  fight 
till  the  end  of  the  war.    He  afterwards  engaged  in  cotton-planting  in  his  native 
Statu,  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  nominated  as  Governor  against  Mr.  Daniei 
Chamberlain,  1876;  each  claiming  to  be  elected,  two  Governments  were  organ- 
ised, till  Mr.  Chamberlain  resigned.    After  the  war  his  policy  to  the  negroes  was 
conciliatory.    He  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  1878,  as  Conservative  Democrat. 
On  the  13th,  at  Washington,  aged  70,  Dr.  De  Witt  Talmage,  a  well-known 
Presbyterian  preacher.    He  was  pastor  of  several  churches  in  the  States,  before 
he  accepted,  1869,  the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn. 
His  preaching  attracted  enormous  crowds,  and  his  church  was  three  times  rebuilt 
after  being  destroyed  by  fire.    He  visited  Europe  1870,  1879,  1885  and  18»9. 
where  his  preaching  made  considerable  stir.    His  sermons  were  published 
regularly  for  several  years  in  numerous  journals ;  he  also  published  several 
works.    On  the  13th,  at  Newton  Abbot,  aged  89,  8ir  Thomas  Lawrence  Seccoxnbe, 
G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B..  s.  of  John  Seccombe,  of  Trewiunow.    He  entered  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  1829,  in  the  department  of  auditor  of  Indian 
accounts;  was  employed  in  financial  and  economic  reforms  under  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  Administration ;  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Financial 
Department  of  the  India  Office,  1858;  rising  through  the  office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  to  that  of  Financial  Secretary,  which  he  resigned,  1879,  after 
fifty  years'  service.    On  the  15th,  in  London,  aged  74,  Sir  Edward  Temperley 
Oourley,  a  leading  shipowner  at  Sunderland ;  three  times  Mayor  of  ;hat  town,  and 
its  representative  in  the  Liberal  interest,  1868-1900.    On  the  17th,  at  Epinay- 
sur-Seine,  aged  80,  Don  Francisco  d' Assist.  ex-King  of  Spain,  s.  of  the  lufaute 
Francisco  de  Paul,  Duke  of  Cadiz,  brother  of  King  Ferdinand  VII.   M.,  1S46, 
Queen  Isabella  II.  of  Spain  ;  retired  to  Paris,  1868,  and  lived  in  retirement  at 
Epinay  after  formal  separation  from  the  Queen,  1870.    On  the  17th,  Inspector- 
General  Alexander  Watson,  M.D.  After  serving  in  the  Crimean  War  was  mentioned 
in  despatches  for  services  at  the  capture  of  the  Pei-ho  forts,  1858 ;  was  wounded 
(1859)  at  the  second  attack  ou  the  same  forts.    Removed  the  bullet  from  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  the  occasion  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  H.R.U. 
at  Sydney,  1868,  and  attended  the  Duke  till  his  recovery,  for  which  service  he 
was  specially  promoted  and  subsequently  served  on  the  Duke's  staff.  On  the 
19th,  at  Greiz,  aged  56,  Prince  Henry  XXII.  of  Reuss  (elder  line).    He  maintained 
undisguised  enmity  against  Prussia,  and  always  opposed  her  policy  in  the  Federal 
Council.    At  the  end  of  the  war,  1860,  Reuss-Greiz  was  allowed  to  retain  its 
political  independence  on  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  300,000  marks.  He  m., 
1872,  Princess  Ida  of  Schaumburg-Lippe.    On  the  19th,  Captain  William  Elliot 
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Calmes,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  the  Education  and  Training  of  Officers,  and 
a.  well-known  writer  of  books  on  military  subjects,  including  "The  Absent-Minded 
War,"  *•  The  Army  from  Within,"  etc.    He  obtained  his  lieutenant's  commission 
in  the  2nd  Battalion  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  1884.  On  the  20th,  at  Oxford,  aged  88, 
Prebendary  George  Druce  Wynne  Ommanney,  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  held  successively  several  curacies  and  livings  in  Wilts  and  Somerset, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  Athanasian 
Creed.    On  the  21st,  at  Swanage,  aged  80,  Rev.  Henry  Pix,  a  Wrangler  and  Third 
Class  Classic,  at  Cambridge,  1843;  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Marlborough 
College,  1847-55;  Second  Master,  1855-72;  and  Head  Master,  1872-5,  of  Wim- 
borne  Grammar  School ;  and  Rector,  1875-87,  of  Minterne  Magna.  On  the  22nd. 
in  London,  aged  67,  Philip  Richard  Morris,  A.R.A.,  8.  of  an  ironfouuder  at  Devon - 
port.    He  devoted  himself  to  art  from  the  age  of  twonty-two,  and  had  a  brilliant 
career  as  student.    He  exhibited  at  Burlington  Houso  for  many  years;  was 
elected  Associate,  1877,  painting  chiefly  subject  pictures  and  portraits.    On  the 
23rd,  Gerald  Geoghegan,  a  barrister  with  extensive  practice  in  criminal  and 
licensing  cases.    On  the  24th,  in  Dublin,  aged  75,  Sir  Malcolm  Inglis,  President 
of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Commissioner  of  National  Education  for 
Ireland  ;  head  of  the  firm  of  Heiton  &  Co.,  iron  and  coal  merchants,  and  Secretary 
to  the  Liberal  Union  of  Ireland.    On  the  27th,  aged  70,  Julius  Sterling  Morton. 
He  made  his  home  at  Nebraska  City,  1854,  then  only  a  village,  and  did  much  to 
encourage  forestry  and  agriculture  in  his  State.    He  was  several  times  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  State  Legislature  or  for  Congress,  being  a  strong 
opponent  of  protection,  of  the  paper  money  movement  and  the  silver  craze ;  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  President  Cleveland's  second  Cabinet.    On  the  28th, 
at  Government  House,  St.  Lucia,  aged  45,  8ir  Harry  Langhome  Thompson, 
K.C.M.G.,  s.  of  Sir  Ralph  Thompson,  K.C.B.    Educated  at  Winchester;  had  been 
Assistant  Commissioner  and  Commissioner  of  Paphos,  Cyprus,  and  Chier  Secre- 
tary to  the  Government  of  Cyprus  before  he  was  appointed,  1895,  Administrator 
of  St.  Vincent.    In  1898  the  island  was  devastated  by  a  hurricane,  the  results 
of  which  he  did  much  to  alleviate.    He  was  appointed  Administrator  of  St. 
Lucia,  1900.    In  April,  at  Wimbledon,  William  M'Klnley  Osborne,  Consul-General 
of  the  United  States  in  London  since  1897,  and  a  cousin  of  the  late  President 
M'Kinley.    In  April,  at  Washington,  aged  68,  Francis  Richard  Stockton,  author 
of  *•  Rudder  Grange,"  "  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,"  "  Mrs.  Cliff's  Yacht,"  "  a  Bicycle 
of  Cathay,"  and  many  other  short  stories  and  novels.    In  April,  Dr.  Richard 
Hughes,  a  leading  homoeopathic  doctor  and  writer,  his  work  on  Pharmaco- 
dynamics (1867)  having  passed  through  six  English  editions,  and  been  translated 
into  most  European  languages.    He  was  permanent  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Quinquennial  International  Homoeopathic  Conferences.    In  April,  Professor 
Alfred  Cornu,  a  very  distinguished  French  scientist.    Born,  1841 ;  was  for  more 
than  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  at  L'Ecole 
Polytechnique  in  Paris ;  specially  devoted  himself  to  researches  in  optics,  iu 
which  his  reputation  was  made  by  improvements  in  the  determination  of  the 
velocity  of  light  by  Fizeau's  method.    In  1878  he  received  the  Rumford  Medal 
of  the  London  Royal  Society ;  in  1899  he  gave  the  Rede  Lecture  at  Cambridge 
on  the  Wave  Theory  of  Light,  and  was  made  Hon.  Doctor  of  Science.    On  the 
30th,  at  Norwood,  aged  81,  Sir  William  Olpherts,  s.  of  William  Olpherts,  of 
Dartry,  Armagh,  a  gallant  and  fiery  fighter,  who  was  known  throughout  the 
army  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Hell-Fire  Jack."    His  first  service  was  in  the  Burma 
War  of  1841,  where  he  commanded  four  guns;  he  subsequently  raised  and  com- 
manded the  artillery  of  the  Bundelkund  Legion,  1844-5;  served  under  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  1852,  and  through  the  Crimean  War;  he  returned  to  India  as  the 
Mutiny  was  beginning,  and  by  his  prompt  action  in  firing  on  mutinous  Sikhs  he 
saved  Benares;  he  joined  Havelock  and  took  part  in  the  first  relief  and  capture 
of  Lucknow.    During  the  Mutiny  he  was  wounded ;  he  was  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  despatches  for  his  gallantry ;  received  the  V.C.  for  his  rescue  of  two  captured 
guns  at  Lucknow ;  brevets  of  Major  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  C.B.   Ho  subse- 
quently served  in  Oudh,  and  against  the  Waziris;  held  a  district  command  in 
India,  1870-5 ;  was  appointed  Colonel  Commandant  of  Royal  Artillery,  1888 ; 
K.C.B.,  1886,  and  G.C.B.,  1900.    In  April,  killed  in  action  near  Bultfontein. 
Transvaal,  Captain  Perclval  Coode,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  West  Riding 
Regiment;  born,  1871;  was  wounded  in  Rhodesian  operations,  1896;  meutioned 
in  despatches,  and  received  D.S.O.  for  services  in  Boer  War. 
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Lord  Patincefote. — On  the  24th,  at  > 
Washington,  there  died  Julian,  first  i 
Lord  Pauncefote,  third  son  of  Robert 
Pauncefote  of  Preston  Court,  Olou-  ; 
eestershire.  He  was  born  in  1828,  and 
was  educated  at  Marlborough  College,  \ 
and  abroad  at  Paris  and  Geneva.  Called  ! 
to  the  Bar  in  1852,  he  left  the  legal  i 
profession  for  a  short  time  to  be  private 
secretary  to  Sir  William  Molesworth,  » 
.Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  but  returned 
to  the  Bar  on  that  Minister's  death 
<1855)  and  practised  as  a  conveyancer. 
He  went  to  Hong-Kong  (1862),  where 
an  opening  was  offered  to  him  at  the 
Bar,  and  immediately  stepped  into 
large  practice.  In  1865  he  became 
Attorney-General,  and  at  different 
periods  he  actod  as  Cbief  Justice  of  the 
.Supreme  Court  of  Hong-Kong.  He 
left  Hong-Kong  (1872),  his  next  post 
being  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  He  received  knight- 
hood, 1874.  In  the  Leeward  Islands  he 
opened  the  new  Federal  Supreme 
Court  and  put  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  working  order.  He 
returned  to  England  in  the  end  of 
1874,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Legal  Assistant  Under-Secre- 
tary to  the  Colonial  Office,  proceeding 
to  the  same  post  at  the  Foreign  Office 
(1876).  In  1882  he  was  appointed 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  post  he  held 
till  1889,  being  sent  by  Lord  Granville 
(1885)  to  represent  Great  Britain  with 
Sir  Kivers  Wilson  on  the  Suez  Canal 
International  Commission  which  sat  in 
Paris  for  three  months  of  that  year. 

In  1889  Lord  Salisbury  appointed  him 
British  Minister  to  the  United  States. 
In  this  post  he  succeeded  Sir  Lionel 
Sackville-West,  who  had  been  roughly 
dismissed  by  President  Cleveland  on 
account  of  his  having  been  beguiled 
into  writing  a  letter  bearing  on  the 
Presidential  election  of  1888.  From 
the  first  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  inspired 
liking  and  trust  among  the  Americans, 
and  although  his  term  of  office  in 
Washington  was  not  without  times  of 
great  anxiety  and  difficulty,  his  per- 
sonal popularity  was  never  injured. 
First  among  the  difficult  problems 
with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  that  of 
the  long-standing  Behring  Sea  fishery 
dispute,  in  regard  to  which  an  arbitra- 
tion was  first  agreed  to  in  1890,  and 
a  treaty  arranging  for  such  arbitration 
was  negotiated  in  1892.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  to  (treat  Britain  and  ours  to  that 
Kepublic  were  respectively  raised  to  the 


a  • 

rank  of  Ambassadors.     A  like  prx; 
tion  happened  in  regard  to  the  Mwi<t- 
of  other  great  Powers  and  the  Sttt^ 
but  Sir  J.  Pauncefote   was,  by 
Rosebery's  arrangement,  the  first  dia 
raatist  at  Washington    to  receive  c: 
credentials  in  the  higher  capacity.  »a. 
he  was  thenceforward  the  doyen  of  un- 
diplomatic body  there — a  position  wai 
he  filled  with  great  dignity  and  uc. 
versa!  acceptability.     He  was  the  s*tc 
pathetic  and   skilful    agent   of  L  r: 
Salisbury's  earnest  desire  for  secant)* 
of  permanent  peace  between  the  Uniwc 
States  and  Great  Britain,  embodied  ;i 
the  Arbitration  Treaty  successfully  nc 
gotiated  between  Sir  J.  Pauncefote  u.' 
Mr.  Olney,  but  rejected  by  the  Senate 
His  presence  doubtless  helped  to  lighter 
the  tremendously  severe  strain  on  Angt> 
American  relations  caused   by  Pmw 
dent  Cleveland's  menacing  message  it 
regard  to  the  frontier  dispute  between 
England  and  Venezuela.     He  was  tbi 
natural  exponent  of  the  specially  friend  h 
feeling  and  policy  of  Great  Britain  to 
wards  the  States  in  the  crisis  leading 
up  to  the  Spanish-American  War,  ami 
during  that  struggle.  He  negotiated  wxtl 
Mr.  Hay  the  first  Treaty  in  amendmec: 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  in  regard 
to  an  isthmian  canal,  which  was  dis- 
respectfully treated  by  the  Senate,  and 
the  second  Treaty,  in  which  this  country 
agreed  to  leave  the  construction  and 
care  of  a  canal  between  the  two  ocean* 
entirely  in  American  hands,  subject  on/} 
to  a  guarantee  against  any  prefer*  nt:s 
duos.    In  1899  he  represented  England 
with  great  ability  at  the  Hague  Peace 
Conference,  and  was  largely  influential 
in  securing  the  establishment  of  a  per 
manent  Court  available  for  adjudication 
in  any  international  differences  which 
may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  parties. 
With  special  reference  to  his  service* 
in  this  connection  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Pauncefote  of  Preston. 
The  entire  failure  of  the  attempts  made 
by  the  German  Foreign  Office,  in  the 
early  months  of   1902,  to  show  that 
he  had  been  an  active  agent  in  an 
anti- American  intrigue,  just  before  the 
Spanish  War,  is  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Low  in  the  section  on  the 
United  States  in  Chap.  VIII.,  Foreign 
and  Colonial  History.   His  illness  and 
death  elicited  manifestations  of  Amen- 
can  sympathy  and  regard  unexampled 
in  the  case  of  a  foreign  diplomatist, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  pro- 
longed representation  of  England  ol 
Washington   powerfully  aided  in  the 
development  of  friendly  feeling  between 
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the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  By  his  marriage,  in  1868,  with 
Selina  Fitzgerald,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Cubitt,  of  Catfleld,  Nor- 
folk, be  left  four  daughters,  but  no  son, 
so  that  his  barony  becomes  extinct. 

On  the  5th,  at  a  friend's  house  at 
Camberley,  died  Francis  Bret  Harte. 
Born  at  Albany,  August,  1889,  he  went 
to  California  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  He  tried  many 
trades—  gold  mining,  school  teaching, 
printing  and  journalism — till  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary to  the  United  States  Branch  Mint 
at    San   Francisco.    He  thus  gained 
varied  experience  of  the  rough  life  of 
the  West,  and  soon  turned  his  know- 
ledge to  account  in  short  sketches  and 
poems,  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  papers.    In   1868  he  and 
some   friends  started    Tlie  Overland 
Monthly,  which  he  edited.     In  its 
second  number  appeared  "The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp,"  a  story  which  made 
Bret  Harte  famous  all  over  America. 
This  was  shortly  followed  by  "The 
Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  but  it  was 
not  till  the  appearance  in  1870  of  the 
little  poem,  "The  Heathen  Chinee" 
(originally  published  as  "Plain  Lan- 
guage from  Truthful  James"),  that  he 
became  known  and  read  in  England. 
The  poem  made  an  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion, and  had  an  enormous  circulation 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  From 
1871-8  Bret  Harte  lived  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  writing  many  short  stories ; 
in  1878  he  was  appointed  Consul  to 
Crefeld  in  Germany,  and  in  1880  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  lived  for  five  years, 
after  which  he  made  his  home  in 
London.    He  wrote  continuously  and 
somewhat  monotonously,  much  the  best 
of  his  work  being  that  which  dealt  with 
the  subjects  which  originally  made  his 
fame.    In  his  last  volume,  "On  the 
Old  Trail,"  published  only  a  few  weekB 
before  his  death,  he  returned  to  Cali- 
fornian  life,  and  wrote  of  it  as  well  and 
freshly  as  ever,  with  the  pathos  and 
humour  and  insight  which  made  his 
early  books  a  revelation  of  the  West 
to  the  East. 

On  the  6th,  at  Washington,  Rear 
Admiral  William   T.   Sampson.  He 

entered  the  United  States  Navy  in  1857, 
remaining  at  the  Naval  Academy  till 
1860.   He  served  in  the  Potomac,  1861, 


and  reached  the  rank  of  Lieutenant. 
1862.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  in  the 
Patapsco,  being  on  board  that  vessel 
when  she  was  blown  up  in  Charleston 
Harbour,  1865.  He  was  subsequently 
on  several  distant  stations,  with  promo- 
tion to  Lieutenant-Commander,  1866. 
and  Commander,  1874.  He  became 
superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1886,  and  held  the  appointment  for 
four  years,  exercising  a  great  influence 
on  the  naval  training  of  the  United 
States.  He  kept  the  Academy  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency,  and  introduced 
all  the  newest  methods  of  training. 
After  1890  the  construction  of  the  gun- 
factory  was  in  his  charge,  when  he  was 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  His 
policy,  which  was  fully  justified  when 
the  war  with  Spain  broke  out,  was  to 
create  a  large  reserve  of  ammunition  ; 
the  introduction  of  modern  processes  of 
armour-plate  making,  the  construction 
of  guns,  were  all  carried  out  under  his 
immediate  supervision,  and  very  often 
from  his  designs.  At  the  same  time  he 
superintended  the  gunnery  training  of 
the  men,  and  prepared  a  new  drill  book 
for  the  fleet.  In  1897  Captain  Samp- 
son was  appointed  to  the  Iowa,  and  in 
1898  he  was  one  of  the  court  of  inquiry 
appointed  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  in  Havana 
Harbour.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
with  Spain  he  was  given  the  command 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  with  the 
rank  of  Admiral.  He  advised  the  re- 
duction of  the  forts  of  Havana,  but  this 
plan  was  over-ruled  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment. He  organised  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  blockade  of  Cuba,  and 
directed  the  bombardment  of  Matanaas, 
and  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Much 
controversy  was  aroused  as  to  how  far 
the  credit  for  the  decisive  victory  of 
Santiago  (July  3,  1898)  was  due  to 
Admiral  Sampson  or  Admiral  Schley, 
who  was  technically  in  chief  command 
on  that  day.  Without  going  into  the 
details  of  a  very  unhappy  dispute,  which 
somewhat  embittered  Admiral  Samp- 
son's last  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  successful 
result,  and  fully  deserved  the  warm 
words  of  acknowledgment  addressed 
to  him  by  Mr.  McKinley*  who  spoke  of 
"the  most  effective  preparations  con- 
summating .  .  .  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet."  Admiral  Sampson  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  February, 
1902,  being  then  in  failing  health. 


On  the  1st,  at  Wood-green,  aged  65,  William  Tinsley,  of  tho  firm  of  Tinsley 
Brothers,  publishers.  The  firm  rose  into  sudden  prosperity  through  publishing 
"Lady  Audley's  Secret"  and  others  of  Miss  Braddon's  novels;  they  also  published 
works  by  Captain  Burton.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  but  gradually 
decayed  after  the  death  of  Edward  Tinsley,  and  was  finally  extinguished.    On  the 
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•2nd.  in  Berlin,  aged  76,  Prince  Frederick  William  George  Ernest  of  Prussia 

IMnce  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Princess  Louise  of  Anhalt-Bernburg.     He  enter*  1 
The  Prussian  army.  1336,  but  never  saw  any  aervice ;  his  interests  were  literar 
and  he  was  the  author  of  several  plays  which  were  performed  in  the  Natacti 
Theatre.    On  the  3rd,  at  his  residence,  Whatcom  be  House,  Dorset,   aged  ^ 
J.  C.  Hansel- PleydelL  a  distinguished  antiquary;  an  authority  on  the  flora  an: 
fauna  of  Dorset,  besides  being  the  founder  of  the  Mil  bourne  Industrial  School,  i 
prime  mover  in  the  construction  of  the  Dorset  and  Somerset  Railway,  and  a  tni^- 
trate  and  member  of  the  County  Council.    On  the  5th.  at  New  York,  aged  t 
Dr.  Cerrigan,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Newark.  New  Jersey,  1873,  and  Ant 
bishop  of  New  York  from  ltWO.    On  the  5th.  at  Gloucester,  aged  71,  Jolm  Bellow 
an  elder  of  the  Society  of  Friends:  printer,  compiler  of  the  pocket  Freocr 
Dictionary.    He  wa*  a  considerable  arehieologisi,  receiving  the  honorary-  degm 
of  M.A.  in  Harvard  University  for  his  work.    He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  distribute 
the  relief  fund  raised  by  the  Society  of  Friends  for  sufferers  in  the  Franeo-Gennar 
War :  he  was  also  a  commissioner  to  distribute  relief  to  Armenians.    While  deprt- 
cating  war.  he  vindicated  the  justice  of  the  British  cause  against  the  Boers,  an: 
defended  the  British  soldiers,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Ihe  Truth  about  the  War. 
i  >n  the  6th,  in  London.  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robert  Montagu  second  s.  of  George,  fixli 
Duke  of  Manchester.    Born,  1825:  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Cm 
-ervative  M.P.  t^r  Hunts,  1859;  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  or 
Education,  1867-^ :  was  also  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  nominated  First  Chant' 
Commissioner.  1867 :  in  1874  was  elected  as  Conservative  Home  Ruler  for  Wes 
Meath ;  three  years  later  withdrew  from  the  Home  Rule  organisation,  and  In  18*.1 
retired  from  Parliament  :  was  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  1^70-^2 
when  he  reverted  to  Protestantism ;  published  many  contributions  to  currec:  | 
political  and  theological  controversy.    M..  first.  1850,  a  d.  of  John  Cromie  ot 
(.'romore,  Co.  Autrim,  who  died  in  1H57.  and  second,  1862.  Miss  Elizabeth  Catherine 
Wade.    On  the  6th,  at  Barton-on-Sea.  aged  61,  Horace  George  Bowen.  chief  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  1893-1902.    He  entered  the  service  of  the  bank.  I960. 
On  the  7th.  in  London,  aged  66.  Raymond  Hervey  de  Montmorency,  third  Viaoouat 
Frankfort  de  Montmorency,  only  son  of  the  second  Viscount.    Educated  at  Eton 
served  in  the  33rd  Regiment  in  the  Crimean  War  and  Indian  Mutiny.    He  com 
manded  the  Frontier  Field  Force  in  the  Soudan  operations,  1886-7,  and  the  troop> 
at  Alexandria.  1*87-90 ;  commanded  a  district  in  Bengal,  1890-5,  and  the  Dublir 
district.  1895-7.    Sat  as  representative  peer  for  Ireland  since  1900.    M.,  1866. 
Rachel  Man-,  dau.  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  Michel.    On  the  7th.  in  London 
aged  G*  Oeorge  Griffith,  s.  of  Rev.  James  Griffith.    Science  Lecturer  at  Winchester. 
lt+04-6 .  First  Science  Master  at  Harrow.  1867-93  ;  Assistant  General  Secretary  tc 
the  British  Association.  1862-78.  and  again.  1890,  till  his  death.    On  the  9th,  in 
Mandalay.  the  Thibaw  Sawbwa,  C.I.E.,  the  most  prominent  Shan  chieftain,  and  the 
first  to  pay  allegiance  to  England  after  the  annexation  of  Burmah.    He  sent  hi* 
two  sons  to  be  educated  in  England  and  himself  visited  this  country,  1892.  He 
was  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  hi3  country,  and  anxious  to  develop  trade  and 
railways.    On  the  10th.  at  Bath.  Major  Charles  Edward  Davis.  F.8.A.,  Bath  city 
architect.    He  reconstructed  the  mineral  baths  in  the  city  and  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  uncovering  the  remains  of  the  Romt  n  baths.   On  the  10th.  at  sea 
having  been  invalided  home.  Major  Reginald  Whitworth  Porter,  of  the  Oxfordshire 
Light  Infantry.    He  served  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Campaign  in  1897-8,  and  in 
the  South  African  War,  being  second  in  command  of  the  first  battalion  of  his  re- 
giment since  September.  1900,  and  receiving  the  D.S.O.    On  the  11th,  at  Hastings. 
Captain  Macnell,  a  well-known  trainer  and  judge  of  racehorses.    He  had  charge  of 
Mr.  Chaplin's,  Lord  Lonsdale's  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  horses,  besides  maDj 
others,  and  was  remarkably  successful  in  the  results  he  achieved  for  their  owners. 
On  the  11th,  at  Ottawa,  aged  67,  Dr.  George  Monro  Grant,  Principal  of  Queen's 
College.  Kingston.    A  Presbyteriau.  who  was  for  many  years  a  missionary ;  author 
of  "  Ocean  to  Ocean,"  aud  many  other  works ;  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Imperial 
cause  in  Canada.    On  the  12th,  at  sea,  aged  49.  Captain  James  Henry  Thoma* 
Burke,  R.N.,  C.B.,  eldest  son  of  Major-General  J.  H.  Burke.    He  entered  the  Navy 
1866,  and  was  appointed  to  command  the  Orlando,  1899;  her  naval  brigade  under- 
took the  defence  of  Tien  tsin,  July,  1900,  and  Captain  Burke's  services  were 
mentioned  in  several  despatches.    On  the  13th,  aged  92,  Sir  George  Floyd  Dackett 
Educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  wrote  extensively  on  aivhso- 
logical  subjects,  and  gained  considerable  distinction  in  France  and  Germany  by 
his  " Techuologi  -al  Military  Dictionary";  a  claimant  to  the  dormant  barony  of 
Wvndesr—    M.,  1845,  Isabella,  dau.  of  General  Sir  Lionel  Smith.   On  the  14th,  at 
.SahV  *S  Dr.  William  Miller  Ord.  s.  of  George  Ord,  M.R.C.S.   He  was 
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medically  educated  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  where  he  took  all  the  principal  scholar- 
ships  and  prizes ;  he  was  member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
censor,  1897-8;  secretary  of  the  committee  of  the  first  decennial  revision  of  the 
nomenclature  of  diseases,  1880;  chairman  and  director  of  the  investigation  into 
Myxoedema,  1884-8 ;  President  of  the  Medical  Society,  1885 ;  and  author  of  "  A 
New  Theory  of  Hyperpyrexia,"  and  other  works.    On  the  15th,  at  Poplar,  aged 
50,  Rev.  Robert  William  Radclyffe  Dolling.    Educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge, 
he  went  into  business,  and  did  much  work  in  the  East  end  among  the  lowest 
classes.    He  was  ordained,  1883,  and  after  holding  a  curacy  in  Dorset,  accepted 
the  charge  of  the  Winchester  College  Mission  at  Land  port,  1885,  which  he  held 
till  1895,  when  owing  to  his  advanced  ritualistic  practices,  the  school  authorities 
felt  obliged  to  ask  him  to  resign.    He  had  a  great  influence  over  the  boys  at 
Winchester,  who  constantly  visited  the  Mission,  and  produced  a  wonderful  effect 
on  the  slum  district  in  Land  port,  where  he  worked.    After  an  interval,  during 
which  he  held  no  regular  cure,  he  was  appointed  (1898)  Vicar  of  St.  Saviour's, 
Poplar,  where  he  worked  zealously  till  his  death.    On  the  20th,  in  London,  aged 
67,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold,  s.  of  Robert  Coles  Arnold,  of  Framfield,  Sussex.    He  was 
first  editor  of  the  Echo,  and  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Cotton  Famine,"  "  Free 
Land,"  "  Social  Politics,"  and  other  works.    He  stood  unsuccessfully  for  the 
borough  of  Huntingdon  as  a  Liberal,  1873,  and  sat  for  Salford,  1880-5.    He  wan 
an  Alderman  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  Chairman,  1895-7.    M.,  1867, 
Amelia,  dau.  of  Captain  H.  B.  Hyde.    On  the  20th,  in  London,  General  Sir  John 
Irvine  Murray,  K.C.B.    He  served  in  the  Indian  army  in  the  Punjab  Campaign, 
1848-9;  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  he  raised  and  commanded  "Murray's  J  at  Horse," 
with  which  he  served  in  several  actions,  and  in  other  campaigns  in  India.  He 
was  three  times  mentioned  in  despatches.  On  the  21st,  at  Brixham.  South  Devon, 
aged  68,  Edwin  Lawrence  Oodkin,  s.  of  a  Wicklow  clergyman.    Started  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  News  in  the  Crimea,  and  soon  after  went  to  America,  where 
he  founded  the  New  York  Nation,  and  edited  it  for  many  years.   It  made  a  new 
departure  in  American  journalism,  being  completely  independent  of  party ;  and 
was  written  with  great  care  and  literary  ability.    About  1887  he  became  also 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  used  this  position  to  support  the 
purification  of  civic  life  in  New  York.    He  helped  powerfully  to  bring  about  the 
defeat  of  Tammany,  1894,  his  papers  becoming  practically  the  organs  of  the 
"  Independent  Reformers  "  or  "  Mugwumps,"  though  always  maintaining  their 
independence.    He  published  three  volumes  of  collected  essays — "  Reflections 
and  Comments,"  "Democratic  Tendencies"  and  "Problems  of  Democracy." 
He  frequently  visited  England,  and  was  an  Hon.  D.C.L.  of  Oxford.    On  the  20th, 
at  Birmingham,  William  Henry  Austin,  a  highly  distinguished  young  mathema- 
tician who  received  his  early  education  at  a  Board  School.    Born  1875 ;  was 
Senior  Wrangler,  1896,  aud  Smith's  Prizeman,  1899,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a 
Mathematical  Lectureship  at  Mason  College.    On  the  21st,  at  Nottingham, 
Reuben  Watson.    Born,  1821 ;  had  exceptional  experience  as  an  actuary;  joined 
the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  1850,  and  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  reforms  leading  to  the  present  prosperity  of  that  society,  of  which  in  1875  he 
was  Grand  Master.    On  the  23rd,  at  Johannesburg,  Captain  William  Greer,  Re- 
serve of  Officers  attached  to  the  8th  Battalion  Mounted  Infantry.    Enlisted  early 
in  72nd  Highlanders;  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  received  the  dis- 
tinguished conduct  medal,  and  was  promoted  to  a  commission  in  his  own 
regiment  for  his  conduct  in  the  Afghan  campaign,  1878-80 ;  was  present  also  at 
Tel-el-Kebir.    On  the  24th,  in  London,  Edward  Poate,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  from  1848  to  his  death.    He  took  a  first  class  in  Classics,  1844  ;  was  for 
raauy  years  Examiner  and  afterwards  Director  of  Examinations  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  ;  at  different  periods  published  an  excellent  version  of  the 
Posterior  Analytics  of  Aristotle,"  a  highly  esteemed  edition,  with  translation 
and  commentary,  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  and  a  scholarly  translation  of  the 
newly  discovered  text  of  Bacchylides.    On  the  24th,  Dr.  Hubertus  Simar,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne.     Born  at  Eupen  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  1835;  after  nearly 
thirty  years'  tenure  of  professorships  of  Roman  Catholic  Theology  at  Bonn  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Paderborn.  1891,  and  attracted  such  favourable  notice  as  a 
patriotic  prelate  that  his  name  appeared  in  the  list  of  candidates  approved  by  the 
Emperor  William  for  the  vacant  Archbishopric  of  Cologne  and  was  selected  from 
it  by  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  Cologne  and  a  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Majesty. 
He  would  only  accept  office  after  receiving  the  Papal  command  to  do  so  ;  but  on 
takiug  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  he  declared  it  his  aim  to  be  "  a 
loyal,  patriotic  German  Bishop,"  which  he  realised.    On  the  26th,  in  Paris,  aged 
55,  Benjamin  Constant,  portrait  painter.    He  first  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon, 
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1869,  a  picture  of  a  scene  from  Hamlet,  and  for  many  years  painted  sub-e^ 
pictures,  chiefly  Oriental  .scenes.    Later  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  ponnv. 
painting,  becoming  very  popular  in  both  Paris  and  London.     His  portrait  r 
Queen  Victoria,  painted  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death,  was  hung  in  the  Roy* 
Academy,  1901,  occupying  one  wall  alone,  and  was  much  admired  as  an  ins  pre 


sive  representation  of  the  idea  of  sovereignty.    His  portrait  of  his  son  was  bongs: 

th,  in 


for  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.    On  the  27th,  in  London, 
Jenkinson,  O.B.,  Clerk  Assistant  of  the  House  of  Commons.    He  was  appointed 
Second  Clerk  Assistant,  1886,  and  Clerk  Assistant  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Reginald 
Palgrave.    He  had  remarkable  knowledge  of  Parliamentary  procedure,  and  w*„  a 
valued  official  of  the  House.    On  the  91st,  in  London,  aged  57.  Sir  James  Morse 
Carmicliael,  third  baronet,  s.  of  the  second  baronet.    Educated  at  Had  ley :  be 
was  clerk  at  the  Admiralty  till  1883;  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Childers 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  successively;  sat  for  the  St.  Rollox  division  of  Glasgow  as  & 
Liberal,  1892-5.    In  May,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  aged  85,  Jobn  Glover,  s.  of  s 
working  man,  for  many  years  a  working  plumber;  inventor  of  the  "Glover 
Tower,"  which  greatly  facilitates  and  cheapens  the  manufacture  of  sulphurir 
acid.    The  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  gave  him  its  gold  medal,  1896,  for  con- 
spicuous service  to  applied  chemistry.    In  May,  aged  80,  Lieutenant-General 
George  Whitworth  Talbot  Rich,  c  B    He  served  in  the  Crimea,  1855.  and  during 
the  Campaign  in  Central  India,  1858,  commanding  the  71st  Light  Infantry  at  the 
capture  of  Gwalior ;  was  twice  mentioned  in  despatches ;  he  commanded  a  field 
force  in  Central  India,  in  1858-9,  in  pursuit  of  rebel  leaders,  for  which  he  was 
thanked  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council.    In  May,  aged  69,  Major-Genera: 
Richard  James  Coombe  Marter,  s.  of  Rev.  K.  Marter;  served  with  the  1st  Dragoon 
Guards  in  the  Zulu  War,  1879,  and  captured  King  Ketchwayo  in  the  Ngome  forest, 
being  mentioned  in  despatches.    He  was  A.O.C.  to  the  Queen,  1883-8.    In  May. 
at  Coolbawn,  Castleconnell,  Captain  Spencer  Vansittart,  a  very  notable  Shannon 
fisherman,  who  in  1866  on  the  Doonas  water  landed  to  his  own  rod  750  salmon. 
He  gave  evidence  before  select  committees  on  Irish  fisheries.    In  May,  in  Paris, 
aged  60,  u  Henry  Gre vine  "  (Mme.  Durand),  dau.  of  Jean  Fleury,  novelist,  author 
of  "  Dosia"  and  many  other  novels.    Shj  lived  in  Russia  for  several  years,  and 
many  of  her  books  descnbe  Russian  life.   In  May,  at  Sydney,  Judge  J.  S.  Dowling. 
District  Court  Judge  of  New  South  Wales  since  1861,  and  a.  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Dowling,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  same  Colony.    In  May,  at  New  York. 
Colonel  Etienne  St.  George.    He  saw  much  hard  service,  and  held  the  medals  with 
clasps  for  the  Sutlej  and  Burmese  Campaigns,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  in  which 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  at  Lucknow.    In  May,  Sch'utz  Wilson,  a  well-known 
figure  in  literary,  artistic  and  dramatic  circles;  was  for  some  years  assistant- 
secretary  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  before  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Post 
Office,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension  ;  wrote  several  novels,  and  contributed  largely 
to  reviews  and  magazines  on  historical  and  literary  subjects,  and  especially  on 
Alpine  climbing.    In  May,  aged  65,  Dr.  Henry  Morton,  President  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology.    For  that  post  he  was  designated  under  the  will  of  the 
founder,  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  and  he  filled  it  with  great  distinction  from  1870  to  his 
death,  choosing  the  teachers,  formulating  the  curricula,  which  have  beon  very 
widely  imitated,  and  lavishing  his  private  means  on  its  equipment.    He  thus 
rendered  eminent  service  to  the  development  of  American  manufacture  and  com- 
merce.   In  May,  at  Parkgate,  Cheshire,  aged  81,  Hon.  H.  Holbrook.    After  being 
a  contractor  in  the  Crimea  during  the  war,  he  went  out  to  British  Columbia,  1859 ; 
was  five  times  Mayor  of  New  Westminster;  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  British  Columbia,  and  worked  hard  for  the  admission  of  the  Colony  into  the 
Confederation.    Later  was  President  of  the  Executive  Council ;  for  several  years 
Chairman  of  the  Salmon  Canneries  Association,  New  Westminster;  a  leading 
Freemason. 

JUNE. 

Lord  Acton.— On  the  19th,  at  Teger-  j   Dalberg.    Sir  Richard  died  1836  and 


usee,  Bavaria,  died  John  Emerick 
Edward  Dalberg-Acton,  eighth  Baronet 
and  first  Baron  Acton  of  Aldenham, 
County  Salop,  who  was  born  1834,  son 
of  Sir  Richard  Acton,  who  assumed  the 


Lady  Acton  subsequently  married  the 
second  Earl  Granville,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  Mr.  'Gladstone's  Adminis- 
trations.   Sir  John  Acton  was  sent  to 


surname  of  Dalberg  on  his  marriage  Oscott  School  at  nine  years  old  and 
with  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Duke      remained  there  for  five  years  under 
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Cardinal  Wiseman,  at  that  time  Pre- 
sident.   On  leaving  Oscott  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  lived  and  read 
with   Dr.  Logan,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.     Rejected  for  his  religion  by 
three    Cambridge   colleges,  he  went 
to  Munich,  and  lived  there  in  the 
house  of  Dr.   Dol  linger,  with  whom 
he  travelled  in  Italy  in  1857.    At  this 
time  Dr.  Newman  had  just  withdrawn 
from  the  editorship  of  the  Rambler,  a 
Roman  Catholic  periodical,  in  which  he 
had  written  an  article  on  consulting 
the  laity  in  matters  of  doctrine  which 
was    much  disliked  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities.    Sir  John  Acton 
took  the  editorship  and  shortly  turned 
the  Rambler  into  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Review.    In  his  hands  it  became  one 
of  the  most  learned  periodicals  of  its 
time,  articles  being  contributed  to  it  by 
Robert  Lowe,  Roscher  (the  Leipzig 
professor),  Renouf,  Denis  MacCarthy, 
W.  G.  Palgrave,  and  Sir  John  himself. 
His  contributions  included   two  re- 
markable articles,  one  on  "Cardinal 
Wiseman  and  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Review"  and  one  on  "Conflicts  with 
Rome."   In  1869  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and  in  1870  stopped  the  issue 
of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review,  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
authorities  towards  it.    But  he  con- 
tinued to  offer  the  vigorous  opposition 
to  ultramontane  doctrines  for  which 
the  Review  had  been  blamed,  being 
specially  active  in  this  direction  during 
the  Council  held  at  Rome  in  1870.  He 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  series  of 
letters  which  then  appeared  in  the 
Allgemeiyie   Zeitung  at  Munich  and 
were  republished  under  the  name  of 
',Quirinu8.,,     For  these  Lord  Acton 
obtained    information    from  several 
leading  Bishops  in  the  Council — Du- 
panloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans;  Darboy, 
Archbishop  of  Paris;  Hefele,  a  German 
Bishop ;    Connolly    of    Halifax,  and 
others.     In  the  course  of  the  same 
controversy    Lord  Acton    wrote  four 
letters  to  the  Times  in  November  and 
December  1874,  containing  crushing 
arguments   against  Ultramontanism, 
which  roused  furious  attacks  on  their 
writer  from  members  of  the  Roman 
Church,    from   whom,    however,  his 
differences  were  historical  rather  than 
doctrinal.    Lord  Acton  devoted  much 
rare  and  time  to  the  collection  of  an  enor- 
mous library  of  60,000  volumes,  chiefly 
concerned  with  modern  European  his- 
tory, both  secular  and  ecclesiastical. 
To  house  the  collection  he  built  a 
special  library  at  Aldenham.    But  in 
spite  of   his  extraordinary  range  of 
reading  and  knowledge,  and  a  fault- 
less memory,  he  produced  very  little, 


and  his  writing  was  obscure  and  over- 
burdened with  allusions  and  labourod 
accuracy.  He  shone  most  in  conver- 
sation, and  could  speak  with  perfect 
ease  in  German,  French  and  Italian. 
He  sat  in  Parliament  for  Carlow, 
1859-65,  but  made  no  mark  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  nor  afterwards  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  though  he  pro- 
duced an  effect  on  politics  through  his 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  over 
whom  he  had  great  influence.  He 
also  greatly  impressed  Queen  Victoria 
during  the  time  that  he  was  Lord-in- 
Waiting,  1892-5.  In  1895  he  was 
appointed  Regius  Professor  of  History 
at  Cambridge,  and  alluded  in  his  in- 
augural address  to  his  unsuccessful 
efforts  for  admission  to  the  University 
forty-five  years  before.  He  received  the 
honorary  degrees  of  Oxford,  D.C.L. 
(1887),  and  Cambridge  LL.D.  (1888), 
I  and  was  elected  (1890)  to  an  honorary 
fellowship  at  All  Souls,  and  was  made 
a  K.C.V.O.  by  Queen  Victoria  (1897). 
At  one  time  he  might,  had  he  wished 
it,  have  been  appointed  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  having  shown  great  capacity 
and  knowledge  in  some  confidential 
negotiations  with  Bismarck,  as  to  which 
he  had  been  consulted.  Lord  Acton 
married,  1865,  Countess  Marie  Arco, 
daughter  of  Count  Arco  Valley,  and 
left  a  son  and  three  daughters. 

King  of  Saxony. — On  the  19th,  aged 
75,  there  died  Albert  Frederick  August, 
King  of  Saxony,  eldest  son  of  King 
John  of  Saxony.  Of  strong  military 
bent,  his  first  campaign  was  in  Schles- 
wig  Holstein,  1849,  in  which  he  served 
as  captain  of  Saxon  artillery.  He  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Saxon  Army  in  the  Austro-Prussian 

I  War,  1866,  and  fought  unsuccessfully 
against  the  Prussian  Army  with  the 
Austrian  General  Clam  Gallas  at  (iit- 
schin  and  Koniggratz.     After  peace 

I  was  concluded,  he  received  under  the 
North  German  Confederation  the  com- 
mand of  the  Saxon  Army  Corps,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  Battle  of  Gravelotte.  He 
subsequently  received  the  supreme 
command  of  the  United  Prussian 
Guards  Corps,  which  formed  part  of 
the  army  of  the  Maas,  and  repulsed 
General  Douay  at  Nouart  and  General 
Failly  at  Beaumont,  forming  part  of 
the  force  which  won  the  victory  of 

j  Sedan.    He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 

1  Saxony,  1873,  and  has  had  an  unevent- 
ful reign,  being  much  beloved  by  his 
people,  and  showing  great  interest  in 
art,  music  and  the  drama.  He  married, 
1853,  Princess  Carola,  daughter  of 
Prince  Gustavus  Wasa  of  Sweden. 
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On  the  4th,  in  London,  aged  80,  Sir  William  James  Richmond  Cotton,  partem 
and  head  of  the  firm  of  Culverwell,  Brooks,  Cotton  &  Co.    He  took  a  leadr^ 
part  in  raising  a  Mansion  House  relief  fund  for  the  sufferers  in  the  cotton  f amir- 
He  was  elected  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  the  City,  1874,  and  in  18SO.  but  *v 
defeated,  1886,  when  the  representatives  of  the  City  were  reduced  from  four  I 
two.    He  was  Lord  Mayor,  1875-6,  presiding  at  the  splendid  banquet  given  to  xtt 
Prince  of  Wales  on  his  return  from  India.    He  was  made  City  Chamberlain.  239i 
and  was  member,  and  in  several  cases  master,  of  many  of  the  City  Companies 
On  the  4th,  at  Bandar  Abbas,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  aged  33,  Captain  Edward  Boai 
Shrapnel  Boxer,  of  the  2nd  Garwhal  Rifles.    He  had  invented  a  new  intrencaizs 
tool,  was  the  author  of  books  on  Pushtu  and  Hindustani,  and  on  account  of  hi? 
knowledge  of  Arabic,  Hindustani  and  Persian  was  appointed  Vice-Consul  &' 
Bandar  Abbas,  December,  1901.    On  the  5th,  in  London,  aged  56.  Dr.  Jofcx 
Curnow.  a  distinguished  and  popular  physician  of  Cornish  birth  ;  house  physiciar 
at  King's  College  Hospital,  1869,  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  1870;  G  uUtouiat 
Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  (1879) ;  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicin* 
at  King's  College  since  1896.    He  contributed  to  leading  medical  journal-,  and 
wrote  several  important  articles  in  Quain's  "  Dictionary  of  Medicine.'*  Or 
the  5th,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Anne  Ayre  Hely,  one  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale '« 
staff  of  Crimean  nurses,  who  after  excellent  service  under  Dr.  Parkes  in  the 
Dardanelles,  nursed  Miss  Nightingale  for  some  months  on  her  return  to  Eng 
land.    Queen  Victoria  gave  her  the  Royal  Red  Cross,  1897.    On  the  5th.  at 
Cambridge,  aged  81,  Rev.  Henry  Latham,  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge 

1847-  88,  and  Master  from  1888  till  his  death.    He  was  much  beloved  as  both 
Tutor  and  Master,  and  gave  generous  help  to  the  College  for  its  building* 
He  was  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Senate,  and  of  important  syndi 
cates.    He  published  "  A  Service  of  Angels,"  "  Pastor  Pastorum,"  and  '*  The 
Risen  Master,"  all  written  after  he  was  sixty-nine.    On  the  5th,  in  London.  Sir 
Daniel  Cooper,  Bart.,  s.  of  Thomas  Cooper,  of  New  South  Wales.    Educated  at 
University  College,  London,  he  went  out  to  Australia,  1843,  where  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  1850,  and  was  chosen  firs: 
Speaker  of  Legislative  Assembly,  1856-60.    He  returned  to  England,  where  he 
acted  as  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  and  represented  the  Colony  at  some 
of  the  great  Exhibitions  in  Europe  and  America.  On  the  6th,  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
aged  73,  Major-General  Alexander  Davidson.    He  was  in  the  Bombay  Engineers. 

1848-  78,  serving  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  as  Field  Engineer  in  the  Rajputana  Field 
Force,  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches.    On  the  6th,  aged  55,  Bahimtolla 
Mahomed  Sayani,  a  leading  Bombay  Mussulman,  who  had  served  on  the  bench  of 
magistrates,  and  in  various  municipal  offices,  becoming  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, a  member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  representative  of  Bombay  on 
the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council.   He  presided  over  the  twelfth  National  Congress. 
1896,  speaking  in  a  tone  of  moderation.    On  the  7th,  at  Montreal,  aged  87. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Fletcher,  C.M.O.    Emigrating  as  a  boy  from  Scotland,  he 
entered  on  a  mercantile  career,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of  1837  joined 
the  Montreal  Light  Infantry,  becoming  Lieutenant,  1847  :  Adjutant  and  Brevet- 
Captain,  1850.    The  Imperial  authorities  declined  an  offer  which  he  made  of  one 
hundred  Montreal  Volunteers  for  the  Crimea.    Nevertheless,  he  joined  in  raising 
two  rifle  companies  in  Montreal,  and  was  active  in  raising  the  force  for  protecting 
the  frontier  against  the  Fenian  raid,  1866,  when  he  commanded  a  brigade.  -  On 
the  10th,  aged  78,  Charles  Eley,  one  of  the  founders,  in  1869,  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Eley  Brothers,  ammunition  manufacturers.    On  the  10th,  in  London, 
aged  79,  James  Shand,  an  engineer  who  was  well  known  for  his  success  in  bringing 
the  steam  fire-engine  to  its  present  degree  of  utility.    Such  an  engine  had  been 
constructed  in  1830,  but  was  not  recognised  in  London  till  introduced  by  Shand 
&  Mason,  1852,  for  the  London  Fire  Brigade.    On  the  11th,  All  Bey,  the  Bey  of 
Tunis.    He  loyally  accepted  the  French  protectorate,  and  ruled  with  great  dignity 
and  honour,  keeping  up  feudal  state,  and  dispensing  wide  charity.    On  the  13th, 
in  Dublin,  aged  65,  Philip  Call  an,  an  Irish  politician,  who  was  returned  first  for 
the  borough  of  Dundalk,  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  1868,  but  later  became 
completely  identified  with  the  Parnellite  policy,  and  took  much  part  in  obstruc- 
tion in  Parliament.    In  1885,  however,  he  was  defeated  in  North  Louth,  after  a 
stormy  election,  Mr.  Parnell  supporting  his  own  nominee,  Joseph  Nolan.  He 
again  stood  unsuccessfully  for  North  Louth  against  Timothy  Healy,  1892,  and  in 
1896.    On  the  14th,  while  travelling  by  train,  aged  63,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Arthur 
John  Rait,  C.B.,  of  Amiston,  Forfarshire,  s.  of  Major  James  Rait.    Entered  the 
Royal  Artillery,  1857 ;  served  in  the  New  Zealand  War,  1863-4,  when  he  was  iu 
command  of  the  drivers  of  his  battery  acting  as  cavalry,  and  took  part  in  several 
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engagements,  being  mentioned  in  despatches ;  accompanied  Lord  Wolseley  to  the 
Oold  Coast,  1873,  where  he  organised  and  commanded  "Rait's  Artillery"  through 
the  Ashanti  War,  1873-4,  being  several  times  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  receiv- 
ing the  Brevet  of  Major  and  C.B.    On  the  15th,  Francis  Wall  Mackenzie  Ravens- 
croft.   Born  1829,  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  founded  the  Birkbeck 
Bank,  which  now  has  over  91,000  customers  and  members,  and  cash  investments, 
according  to  the  last  balance-sheet,  in  the  British  Funds  and  other  securities 
amounting  to  nearly  10,500,000/.    Mr.  Ravenscroft's  ability  and  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  large  City  houses,  through  whose  support  he  obtained  a  large 
advance  from  the  Bank  of  England,  helped  materially  to  enable  the  Birkbeok 
Bank  to  meet  a  serious  run  in  1892.   On  the  18th,  aged  66,  Samuel  Butler,  chiefly 
known  as  the  author  of  "  Erewhon,  or  Over  the  Range,"  a  satirical  work  published 
1872.    He  also  wrote  "Life  and  Habit,"  "Evolution,  Old  and  New,"  and  other 
books  in  opposition  to  Darwin,  translations  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey,"  and  a 
biography  of  his  grandfather,  the  scholarly  headmaster  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.    He  was  a  considerable  musician,  and  published  some 
compositions  in  the  style  of  Handel.    On  the  18th,  in  London,  aged  68,  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Hills,  K.C.B.    Born  1834.    Educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy 
and  University;  served  with  the  Royal  (Bombay)  Engineers  in  the  Persian 
Expeditionary  Force,  1854,  and  in  the  Afghan  War,  1879-80,  taking  part  in  the 
defence  of  Kandahar,  for  which  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  made  C.B. 
On  the  19th,  aged  79,  Douglas  Brymner,  archivist  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
since  1872,  in  which  capacity  he  had  rendered  great  service  to  Canadian  history. 
On  the  20th,  atTunbridge  Wells,  aged  38,  Dr.  John  Wychenford  Washbourn,  C.M.Q., 
s.  of  William  Washbourn,  of  Gloucester.    Educated  at  King's  College,  Gloucester, 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Konigsberg.    After  a  brilliant 
career  as  student,  winning  the  gold  medals  for  forensic  medicine  and  chemistry 
at  London  University,  he  was  appointed  (1888)  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  Assistant  Physician,  1890.    He  was  employed  to  advise  on  the 
typhoid  epidemic  at  Maidstone,  1897,  and  from  1900-1  was  Consulting  Physician 
to  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Hospital  at  Dulfontein  and  Pretoria.    He  published 
various  papers  in  medical  journals,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  preparation  of  material  for  the  Croonian  lectures  on  pneumonia.  On 
the  23rd,  aged  87,  General  Alfred  Fox  Place.    Saw  much  dangerous  service  during 
the  Indian  Mutiny  in  Bengal,  when  amongst  other  services  he  commanded  a 
small  party,  which  in  1858  surprised  the  rebel  port  of  Mairodura,  and  captured 
twenty-six  boats.    On  the  2tth,  at  Perth,  Western  Australia,  the  Hon.  George 
Leake,  Premier  and  Attorney-General  of  Western  Australia.    Called  to  the  Bar  of 
Western  Australia,  1880,  he  held  various  minor  offices  till  1886,  when  he  was 
appointed  Acting  Attorney-Generai  and  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  In 
May,  1901,  he  undertook  the  formation  of  a  Ministry.    On  the  25th,  Horace  Alfred 
Darner  Seymour,  youngest  s.  of  Frederick  C.  W.  Seymour  and  Lady  Augusta, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Bristol.    Born  1843.    Educated  at  Marlborough 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Entered  the  Treasury,  1867 ;  was  private  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Gladstone  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Com- 
missioner or  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  1885-94,  when  he 
became  Deputy- Master  and  Controller  of  the  Mint;  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioner and  C  B.  since  1898,  and  was  included  among  the  Coronation 
K.C.B.'s.    M.,  1880,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Colonel  Frederiok  Romilly  and  Lady 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto.    On  the  25th,  aged  52,  Ridley  Oor- 
bett,  A.B.A.,  a  very  striking  and  poetic  painter  of  Italian  landscape.    On  the  25th, 
aged  68,  Colonel  81r  Frederick  John  Keane,  K.C.B.,  a  veteran  of  the  central 
tights  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  campaigns,  and  of  frontier  and  Afghan  warfare. 
For  his  later  services  he  was  made  Brevet   Lieutenant-Colonel  and  C.B. 
On  the  26th,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Lidderdale,  born  1832  at  St.  Petersburg, 
his  father  being  a  Russia  merchant.     In  1864  he   became  a  partner  in 
Itathbone  Brothers  (in  whose  service  he  had  been  for  several  years)  and  opened 
the  firm's  London  house.    In  1870  he  was  chosen  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  in  due  course  became  Governor,  1889.   His  period  of  Governorship  was 
anxious  and  exciting.    On  November  7,  1890,  the  Bank  rate  was  suddenly  raised 
to  6  per  cent,  and  three  days  later  it  was  announced  that  the  Bank  had  arranged  to 
borrow  3,000,000/.  in  gold  from  the  Bank  of  France  as  a  precautionary  measure. 
In  addition  it  borrowed  half  that  sum  in  gold  from  the  Russian  Treasury.  Those 
measures  were  in  view  of  the  help  which  it  had  been  decided  that  the  Bank  should 
Kive  to  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  in  the  financial  embarrassments  which  had  over- 
taken that  firm.    The  crisis  was  successfully  tided  over  and  Mr.  Lidderdale's 
courageous  acceptance  of  responsibility  was  rewarded  by  a  Privy  Councillorship 
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and  the  freedom  of  the  city.    He  remained  Governor  of  the  Bank  till  March,  1892. 
M.,  1868,  Mary,  elder  dau.  of  Wadsworth  D.  Busk,  formerly  of  St.  Petersburg. 
On  the  2Gth,  in  London,  aged  67,  Major-General  Sir  Francis  Cunningham  Scott. 
Served  with  the  42nd  Highlanders  in  the  Crimean  and  Indian  Mutiny  campaigns ; 
was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  received  brevet  promotion  and  C.B.  for  service 
in  the  Ashanti  War,  1874 ;  was  appointed,  1891,  Inspector-General  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Constabulary ;  led  successful  expeditions  against  the  Jebus,  1892 ;  the  Atta- 
bubus,  1894 ;  and,  1895-6,  led  an  important  expedition  to  Kumassi,  taking  the 
King  prisoner.    Since  1898  he  had  been  Inspector-General  of  Police  in  Trinidad. 
M.,  1859,  Mary  Olivia,  dau.  of  Rev.  E.  J.  Ward,  Hector  of  East  Clandon,  Surrey. 
On  the  27th,  aged  68,  Sir  James  Bellett  Richey,  K.C.I.E.    Entered  the  Bombay 
Civil  Service,  1856,  and  rose  steadily  till  he  became,  1885,  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Government,  and,  1887,  Member  of  Council.    M.,  1872,  Blanche,  dau.  of  W. 
Perkins  of  Louisiana.    On  the  27th,  aged  81,  Drummond  Percy  Chase,  Principal, 
since  1857,  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  from  Oriel,  becoming  a 
Fellow  of  that  foundation  in  1812.    Under  his  rule  St.  Mary  Hall  improved  greatly 
in  numbers,  the  economical  living  possible  there  attracting  many  poor  men,  and  in 
vigour  of  corporate  life.    He  was  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  1855-63  and  1876-8.  Moderate 
in  his  Church  views  and  a  Conservative  in  academical  matters,  his  wit  and  geniality 
made  him  a  very  popular  member  of  Oxford  society.    On  the  27th,  John  Major 
Henniker-Major,  fifth  Baron  Henniker,  born  1842.    Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    Represented  East  Suffolk  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1866- 
70,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Peerage ;  was  at  several  periods  Lord-in- Waiting  to 
Queen  Victoria  and  in  1895  was  appointed  Governor  cf  the  Isle  of  Man,  having 
previously  been  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  of  the  County  Council  for  East 
Suffolk.    M.,  1864,  Lady  Alice  Mary,  only  dau.  of  third  Earl  of  Deaart.    On  the 
29th,  Rav.  Robert  Berry,  a  highly  esteemed  Congregational  minister,  for  a  long 
time  in  charge  of  the  Luton  Congregational  Church  and  afterwards  for  sixteen 
years  at  Islington  Chapel.    On  the  30th,  in  London,  aged  74,  Colonel  Charles 
Henry  Barchard,  C.B.    Entered  the  Bengal  Army  when  seventeen,  and  served  in 
the  Punjab  campaign,  1848-9,  and  on  Sir  Archdale  Wilson's  staff  through  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  being  wounded  before  Lucknow ;  repeatedly  mentioned  in  de- 
spatches and  received  the  Brevet  of  Major  and  C.B.    In  June,  General  Mariano 
Escobedo,  a  survivor  of  the  revolutionary  period  in  Mexico,  in  which  he  played  a 
prominent  part,  with  many  vicissitudes.   Sent  by  the  Government  of  Juarez,  1861, 
against  the  remnant  of  the  Church  party,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  ordered  to  be 
shot,  but  escaped.    Having  fled  into  Texas  on  the  establishment  of  the  Empire 
under  Maximilian  by  the  French,  1864,  he  returned,  1865,  with  an  expedition 
which  was  uniformly  victorious,  and  rose  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the 
armies  in  Mexico.   To  him  the  Emperor  Maximilian  surrendered,  1867,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  shot  by  sentence  of  court-martial.    He  was  a  prisoner  for  some 
years  before  1879  under  the  presidency  of  General  Diaz,  against  whom  he  had 
been  employed,  but  was  ultimately  pardoned  and  accepted  office  under  tho  Govern- 
ment.   In  June,  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  the  Host  Rev.  William  Garden 
Cowie,  Bishop  of  Auckland,  and  Primate  of  New  Zealand.    Born  at  Aberdeen, 
1831,  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain 
to  the  Forces  in  India,  1857,  and  served  at  the  capture  of  Lucknow,  for  which, 
and  again  for  being  present  at  the  storming  of  Lalloo,  1863,  he  received  medal  with 
clasp.    He  returned  to  England,  1867,  and  was  appointed  first  Bishop  of  Auck- 
land, 1869.    In  June,  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  aged  92,  Very  Rev.  William 
Macquarie  Oowper,  s.  of  Archdeacon  Cowper  of  St.  Philip's,  Sydney.  Educated 
at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  he  returned  to  Australia,  1836.    He  was  Chaplain  to 
the  Australian  Agricultural  Company  at  Port  Stephen,  1886-56;  President  of 
Moore  Theological  College,  1856-H,  and  Dean  of  Sydney,  1858,  till  his  death.  In 
June,  aged  72,  0.  T.  Crooke,  formerly  Inspector  of  Machinery  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
Rendered  valuable  service  during  the  Egyptian  War  of  1882,  when  his  ability  and 
courage  won  him  mention  in  despatches,  as  again  in  the  Eastern  Soudan  in  1884. 


JULY. 

On  the  1st,  at  Maricnbad,  Frederick  Smart,  for  some  years  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  very  popular  with  visitors  from 
England  and  other  countries.  On  the  3rd,  W.  F.  Faviell,  the  contractor,  who  with 
his  partner,  Mr.  Fowler,  constructed  the  first  railway  in  India  from  Bombay 
towards  Poona,  in  the  early  fifties.    On  the  7th,  Colonel  John  Davis.    Born  1834  ; 
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Honorary  Colonel  third  Militia  Battalion,  the  Queen's  Royal  West  Surrey  Regi- 
ment, and  an  A.D.C.  to  the  King  as  he  had  been  to  Queen  Victoria;  chosen  by 
the  King  to  represent  the  Militia  in  the  Coronation  processions.  On  the  8th,  at 
Arundel  Castle,  aged  23,  Philip  Joseph  Mary,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  only  s. 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  been  a  complete  invalid  from  his  birth,  being 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  On  the  9th,  at  Salso  Maggiore,  The  Duchess  of  Atholl, 
eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Moncreiffe  and  his  wife,  Lady  Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
tenth  Earl  of  Kinnoull.  She  married  the  seventh  Duke  of  Atholl,  1863,  and  had  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  On  the  10th,  at  Alexisbad,  aged  90,  Duchess  Fredertca 
Of  Anhalt  Bernburg,  second  dau.  of  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Schleswig  Hol- 
stein  Sonderburg-Gliicksburg.  M.  Duke  Alexander  of  Anhalt  Bernburg,  1834, 
and  became  Regent  of  the  Duchy,  owing  to  his  failing  health,  1855;  sister  of 
King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark.  On  the  10th,  in  London,  aged  59,  William 
Meriton  Eaton,  second  Baron  CheyleBmore.  Educated  at  Eton,  he  unsuccess- 
fully contested  the  borough  of  Macclesfield  as  a  Conservative  in  1868,  1874  and 
1880,  succeeding  to  the  peerage,  1891.  He  had  the  largest  private  collection  of 
English  mezzotint  portraits,  numbering  nearly  14,000,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  nation.  On  the  12th,  aged  66,  81rdar  Khan  Bahadur  Dorabji  Pudamji,  head  of 
the  Parsee  community  of  Poona,  where  he  established  several  industries ;  Presi- 
dent for  two  years  of  the  Poona  City  municipality ;  member  for  a  time  of  the 
Bombay  Legislature,  and  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Fergusson  College; 
champion  rifle  shot  of  India;  a  most  skilful  photographer;  his  titles  represented 
the  Government's  recognition  of  his  public  services  and  distinction.  On  the  14th, 
Sir  Joseph  Little,  Chief  Justice,  since  1895,  of  Newfoundland,  in  which  all  his 
life  had  been  passed.  On  the  15th,  at  Blackheath,  aged  77,  Benjamin  Martell, 
Chief  Surveyor  to  "  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,"  1866-99. 
He  prepared  tables  of  freeboard  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  marking  on  vessel's 
sides  the  depth  to  which  they  might  be  loaded,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Load 
Line  Committee,  and  placed  on  the  Statute-book,  1896.  On  the  16th,  aged  81, 
Henry  Dunning  Macleod,  a  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  writer  on  subjects 
connected  with  commercial  law,  banking  and  economics  generally.  On  the  17th, 
at  Bally kilbeg,  aged  73,  William  Johnston,  M.P.,  eldest  s.  of  John  Brett  Johnston, 
of  Bally  kilbeg.  He  sat  as  a  Unionist  for  Belfast,  1868-78,  and  for  South  Belfast, 
1885,  till  his  death.  He  was  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  1878-85,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed because  of  a  speech  in  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He 
was  prominently  identified  with  the  Orange  party,  and  was  in  the  House  the 
avowed  representative  of  uncompromising  Protestantism,  but  he  was  popular 
with  all  parties.  On  the  18th,  at  Zanzibar,  aged  49,  Hamud  bin  Muhamad  bin 
Said,  0.0  8  I.,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne,  1896,  his  prede- 
cessor being  his  cousin,  Hamid  bin  Thwain,  but  his  succession  was  disputed  by 
another  cousin,  Said  Khalid,  who  seized  the  palace,  and  had  to  be  expelled  by 
force,  the  British  warships  bombarding  the  palace.  Hamud  was  proclaimed 
Sultan,  and  ruled  for  six  years,  being  friendly  to  the  British.  He  issued  a 
decree,  18U7,  ceasing  to  recognise  the  legal  status  of  slavery  in  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba.  On  the  18th,  at  Arlington,  near  Barnstaple,  aged  75,  General  Bir  Mark 
Walter,  V.C.,  s.  of  Captain  Alexander  Walker,  of  Westmeath.  He  served  as 
Adjutant  of  the  30th  Regiment  through  the  Crimean  War,  1854-5,  being  wounded 
at  the  Alma.  For  his  gallautry  at  Inkerman  he  received  the  Victoria  Cross,  and 
shortly  after  was  promoted  for  his  services  in  leading  a  party  which  destroyed  a 
Russian  rifle-pit.  He  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  had  his  right  arm  amputated. 
He  served  through  the  China  Campaign,  1860,  commanded  a  brigade  in  Madras, 
1875-9,  and  held  home  appointments  till  1893.  M.,  1881,  Miss  Catherine  Chichester. 
On  the  18th,  aged  81,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Robert  Grtndley,  late  21st  Lancers. 
A  veteran  of  the  Punjab  campaign,  1845-6,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded  at 
Chillianwallah,  and  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  when  he  received  a  brevet  majority  for 
services  as  A.Q.M.G.  to  Brigadier  General  Nicholson,  at  the  defeat  of  the  Sealkote 
mutineers,  July,  1857.  On  the  18th,  in  London,  aged  68,  Andrew  Yule,  founder  of 
the  house  of  Andrew  Yule  &  Company,  and  prominent  in  the  work  of  developing 
the  industrial  resources  of  India.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  extension  of  the  cotton 
spinning  industry  to  Bongal  and  initiated  the  manufacture  of  jute  in  India.  On 
the  19th,  aged  74,  Charles  Kegan  Paul,  publisher.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  he  was  ordained,  1851,  to  a  curacy.  He  was  a  master  at  Eton, 
1853-'iJ.  and  Vicar  of  Sturminster,  Dorset,  1862-74,  when  he  came  to  London  and 
set  up  for  himself  as  a  publisher.  He  was  in  turn  an  Anglican,  Agnostic,  Positivist, 
and  Anally  Roman  Catholic.  He  published  a  small  volume  of  verse,  his  own 
Memories,"  and  other  works.  On  the  20th,  in  London,  aged  71,  J.  W.  Mackay. 
Born  in  Dublin,  he  went  to  New  York  in  1840,  and  was  educated  in  America.  He 
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went  to  Nevada,  1860,  where  he  became  a  leader  among  the  mining  community, 
and  with  others  discovered,  1872,  the  Bonanza  lode,  which  discovery  produced  the 
Kreat  fall  in  silver  of  1875  and  following  years.    Mr.  Mackay  was  prominent  in  the 
management  of  the  great  Nevada  property,  helped  to  found  the  Bank  of  Nevada, 
1878,  and  with  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  laid  two  cables  across  the  Atlantic, 
1884,  which  for  some  time  kept  the  telegraphic  rate  down  to  6d.  a  word.    On  the 
22nd,  aged  78,  Dr.  Thomas  William  Croke,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
and  Emly.    He  was  trained  for  the  priesthood  in  foreign  colleges,  was  President  of 
St.  Colman's  College,  Fermoy,  1868-65 ;  Parish  Priest  of  Doneraile  for  five  years, 
and  Bishop  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  1870-5,  in  which  year  he  was  recalled  by 
the  Pope  to  take  the  post  of  Archbishop  of  Cashel.    The  priests  of  the  diocese  re- 
ceived him  very  coldly,  because  he  was  chosen  by  the  Pope  on  the  recommendation 
of  Cardinal  Cullen  instead  of  any  of  the  three  names  submitted  by  them ;  but  a 
patriotic  oration  he  delivered  at  the  O'Connell  centenary,  1875,  won  him  great 
popularity  and  the  name  of  the  "  patriot  Archbishop."    In  1879,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, on  the  earnest  supplication  of  Mr.  Parnell,  who,  he  said,  went  on  his  knees 
to  him,  Dr.  Croke  gave  his  sanction  to  the  Land  League  movement  and  followed 
it  up  by  active  support  in  lettors  and  speeches.   He  condemned  the  no-rent  mani- 
festo, which  was  issued  (1881)  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Land  League,  but  mainly 
because  it  was  aimed  at  private  individuals  rather  than  at  the  responsible  Govern- 
ment.   He  advocated,  1883,  a  national  testimonial  to  Mr.  Parnell,  whicMwas 
condemned  without  effect  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  the  Archbishop,  after  being 
summoned  to  Rome  to  explain  his  conduct,  declared  on  his  return  that  he  was 
"  unchanged  and  unchangeable."    In  1890,  however,  he  was  constrained  to  draw 
up  an  address  to  the  Irish  people  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  declaring 
Mr.  Parnell,  in  the  light  of  the  O'Shea  case,  not  a  fit  man  to  be  their  leader.  He 
explained  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  this  manifesto  by  the  fact  that  it  had  to 
be  sent  to  Bishop  after  Bishop  for  signature.    Dr.  Croke  subsequently  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Irish  public  life.    In  private  he  was  hospitable,  genial, 
and  very  warmly  regarded.    On  the  22nd,  at  Rome,  in  his  eightieth  year,  Cardinal 
Miescelaus  Ledochowski.    A  Pole  of  noble  descent,  and  originally  a  Russian  sub- 
ject, ho  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  for  Nobles  at  Rome,  took  priest's 
orders,  1845,  and  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Papacy,  being  employed 
between  1845  and  1861  at  Lisbon,  in  South  America,  and  at  Brussels  ;  was  elected, 
1865,  by  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  Archbishop  of  Posen.   He  was  persona  grata  with 
the  Prussian  authorities,  whose  policy  he  supported,  and  discountenanced  Polish 
agitation.    Having  failed,  however,  to  obtain  Prussian  support  (1870)  to  the  Tem- 
poral Power,  Archbishop  Ledochowski  went  into  strong  opposition  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  leading  the  Ultramontanes  in  the  Reichstag,  with  the  help  of  Dr. 
Windhorst,  and  also  advocating  Polish  national  aspirations.  Later  came  the  Kultur- 
kampf  and  the  "May  Laws"  of  1873,  in  regard,  among  other  things,  to  the  require- 
ment of  a  State  certificate  of  educational  proficiency  from  all  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders,  and  of  intimations  from  Bishops  as  to  the  appointment  or  transfer  of  clergy. 
Ledochowski  defied  the  law,  was  repeatedly  fined  and  distrained  upon  in  default 
of  payment,  and  at  last  sentenced  (1874)  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  deprived 
of  his  Archbishopric  by  the  Prussian  Government ;  was  made  Cardinal  while  in 
prison  by  Pope  Pius  IX. ;  was  appointed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Prefect  of  the  Con- 
gregation De  Propaganda  Fide,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death.   In  1885  he  made 
his  peace  with  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  when  in  Rome,  and  afterwards  used  hi* 
influence  on  behalf  of  Germany  in  diplomatic  questions,  such  as  the  protection  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  East.    On  the  25th,  in  London,  aged  71,  Rev.  William 
Lewery  Blackley.    He  held  the  livings  of  North  Walton,  and  Ki  ng's  and  Little 
Somborne,  Hants,  1867-89,  and  was  Vicar  of  St.  James-the-Less,  Westminster, 
1889,  to  his  death.    He  devoted  much  attention  to  social  problems,  and  was 
a  keen  advocate  of  a  scheme  for  old-age  pensions,  based  on  compulsory  insur- 
ance.  On  the  28th,  aged  51,  Arthur  Dunn- Gardner.    Educated  at  Eton  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  high   honours;  devoted  his  life  to 
philanthropic  work  in  connection  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  honorary 
secretary,  and  other  agencies ;   was  also  at  one  time  a  Chelsea  Guardian. 
On  the  29th,  at  Cambridge,  aged  74,  Rev.  Charles  Edward  8earle,  D.D.,  Master 
of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.    Educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  Pem- 
broke College,  he  held  various  curacies  till  he  returned  to  Pembroke  as  Dean 
and  Tutor,  1870,  and  was  elected  Master,  1880.    On  the  29th,  at  Esher,  aged 
41,  John  Watts,  for  many  years  first  jockey  to  the  King.    He  rode  the  winning 
horse  five  times  in  the  Oaks,  and  four  times  in  the  Derby,  and  in  several 
Hmaller  races,  and  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  very  finest  riders  of  his 
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day.  On  the  30th,  as  Ashford,  Kent,  aged  51,  William  Cansfield  Gerard,  second 
Baron  Gerard.  He  served  in  Natal,  1899-1900,  as  extra  A.D.C.  to  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  received  the  D.8.O.  M.,  1877, 
Mary,  dau.  of  Henry  Beilby  Milner,  of  West  Retford.  On  the  30th,  at  ShankilJ, 
Co.  Dublin,  aged  82,  Bight  Rev.  William  Pakenham  Walsh,  DJ>.  He  was  in- 
cumbent of  Sand  ford  Church,  Dublin,  Dean  of  Cashel  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  and  in  1878  was  elected  Bishop  of  Ossory,  which  office  he 
held  till  1897,  when  he  retired.  He  was  author  of  "Heroes  of  the  Mission 
Field,"  "  The  Voices  of  the  Psalms,"  and  other  theological  works.  On  the  31st, 
Senator  Oaetano  Negri,  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1859;  for  several  years  the 
energetic  and  high-minded  Syndic  of  Milan  ;  a  trusted  leader  of  the  Italian  Con- 
servative party,  and  a  distinguished  historian  and  literary  critic.  On  the  31st, 
killed  on  the  railway  at  Helwan,  Colonel  Forestier  Walker,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  force  in  Egypt.  He  served  with  the  Bechuanaland  Expedition, 
1884-5,  being  mentioned  in  despatches;  with  the  Burmese  Expedition,  1891*2, 
and  with  the  Chitral  Relief  Force,  1895.  In  July,  aged  62,  John  Southward,  an 
expert  writer,  and  also  lecturer,  on  matters  affecting  the  history  of  printing.  He 
mainly  compiled  the  famous  "  Bibliography  of  Printing,"  and  wrote  important 
books  and  articles  for  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica "  on  kindred  topics.  In 
July,  aged  38,  H.  Pollak,  the  only  foreigner  ever  on  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
of  Journalists.  An  Austrian  by  birth,  he  was  the  London  correspondent  of 
several  papers  in  his  own  country,  France  and  Germany,  and  did  his  best  to 
spread  a  friendly  understanding  of  the  English  character.  In  July,  near  Lake 
Chad,  The  Sheikh  Benu&si  el  Hahdl,  a  noble  Mussulman,  descended  from  the 
Prophet,  lived  mostly  at  the  Soudan  oasis  Jaghbul,  whence  he  exercised  an  exten- 
sive and  elevating  spiritual  influence  among  -the  Soudan  States.  He  was  con- 
stantly charged  with  organising  intrigues  against  the  French,  and  was  said  to 
possess  a  large  army  with  modern  equipment,  but  according  to  the  apparently 
well-informed  writer  of  an  interesting  biography  of  him  in  the  Times,  these  state- 
ments were  unfounded,  and  his  influence  was  only  spiritual  and  moral.  In  later 
years  he  moved  south  to  the  oasis  of  Borku. 


AUGUST. 

On  the  2nd,  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Sheppard  Harvey,  E.A.,  of  Ainbarrow, 
Sandhurst.  Had  medal  and  clasps  for  service  at  the  capture  of  the  Taku  forts.  On 
the  3rd,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bryan  Holme,  commanding  1st  Battalion  of  the  Buffs 
(  East  Kent  Regiment).  Had  a  record  of  varied  service — in  the  Malay  operations, 
1875-6  ;  Nile  Campaign,  1884-5,  and  Indian  Frontier  expeditions,  winning  several 
medals  and  clasps;  was  on  the  Staff  in  the  late  Boer  War.  On  the  4th,  His 
Honour  Daniel  0  Conn  ell  French.  Born  1843 ;  after  a  distinguished  career  at  the 
Bar  became  a  County  Court  Judge,  1893,  first  at  Leicester  and  afterwards  at  Bow 
and  Shoreditch,  in  which  capacity  he  was  universally  respected.  On  the  4th,  at 
Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  78,  Sir  Edward  Hertslet,  s.  of  Lewis  Hertslet,  Librarian 
of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  entered  the  Librarian's  Department  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  1840,  and  worked  there  as  supernumerary  clerk  and  Sub-librarian  till  1857, 
when  he  was  appointed  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Archives.  He  was  attached 
to  the  special  embassy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  to  Berlin,  1878, 
and  was  knighted  in  recognition  of  his  services  there.  He  published  "  The  Map 
of  Europe  by  Treaty,"  *'  Recollections  of  the  Old  Foreign  Office,"  and  edited 
"Hertslet's  Commercial  Treaties."  "British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,"  "The 
Foreign  Office  List,"  and  several  collections  of  trade  treaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  foreign  countries.  On  the  5th,  at  Headington,  near  Oxford,  aged  77,  Mibs 
Rosamund  Davenport  Hill,  eldest  dau.  of  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Recorder  of 
Birmingham.  She  first  took  active  interest  in  education  in  1851,  when  she  began 
teaching  under  Miss  Carpenter  in  the  St.  James's  Back  Ragged  Sohool,  where 
she  introduced  several  reforms.  In  1879,  after  her  father's  death,  she  and  her 
sister  visited  Australia,  impressions  of  which  visit  they  afterwards  published,  as 
well  as  a  life  of  their  father.  Miss  Davenport  Hill  was  first  elected  to  the  London 
School  Board  for  the  City  division  in  1879,  and  sat  on  the  Board  for  eighteen 
consecutive  years.  She  was  assiduous  in  her  attendance ;  was  Chairman  of  the 
Cookery  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  School  Management  and  Industrial 
Schools  Committees,  taking  the  school  at  Brentwood  under  her  special  care  ;  also 
Chairman  of  Managers  at  Greystoke  Place.  She  did  not  take  much  part  in 
debates,  but  was  universally  respected  for  her  practical  work  and  seal  for  the 
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interests  of  the  children.  On  the  7th,  in  Rome,  General  Annibale  Ferrero,  Italian 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  1895-3.  He  was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Italian 
Army,  and  possessed  considerable  scientific  knowledge.  On  the  8th,  at  Brussels 
aged  56,  General  Lucas  Meyer.  Born  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  he  emigrated  to 
the  Transvaal  and  took  part  in  politics.  He  was  President  of  the  Zulu  laud  Re- 
public for  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  and  represented  Vryheid  in  the  first 
Volksraad.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  took  the  field  in  command  of  Vryheid 
burghers,  but  was  unsuccessful  as  a  general,  and  broke  down  in  health.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  peace  negotiations,  and  afterwards  visited  England.  On 
the  8th,  in  London,  aged  69,  Alexander  Mlchie.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  China,  where  he  was  sent  on  various  commercial  missions,  and  acquired 
special  knowledge  of  the  country.  Author  of  "  The  Siberian  Route  from  Peking 
to  Petersburg"  (1864)  and  "An  Englishman  in  China"  (1900),  and  correspondent 
of  the  Times  for  several  years.  On  the  9th,  the  result  of  a  street  accident.  Major 
General  Kennett  Gregg  Henderson,  C.B.,  a  veteran  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  Campaign 
(medal),  Chinese  Expedition,  1860  (medal  with  two  clasps),  Nile  Expedition,  1884-5 
(mentioned  in  despatches).  On  the  10th,  at  Buillon  in  the  Doubs,  aged  66,  James 
Tlssot,  an  artist  who  attracted  great  attention  by  his  series  of  350  water-colour 
drawings  illustrating  the  life  of  Christ.  They  were  exhibited  in  London,  1896  and 
were  the  result  of  several  years'  work,  both  in  Palestine,  where  he  lived  for  a  long 
time  making  sketches,  and  in  France.  Before  this  he  had  painted  portraits 
and  pictures  of  modern  life  in  Paris,  such  as  the  series  "  La  Femme  a  Paris," 
but  his  last  years  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  great  religious  work.  On  the  10th, 
Colonel  William  Lambert,  of  the  Indian  Staff  Corps,  who  had  more  than  once 
been  mentioned  in  despatches  for  services  in  Afghan  and  border  warfare,  and 
was  in  later  years  Deputy  Judge- Advocate  General  in  the  Bombay  command. 
On  the  13th,  Rev.  Paul  James  Turquand,  one  of  the  best-known  Congregational 
ministers  in  London  ;  for  nearly  forty  years  Minister  of  the  York  Street  Chapel,  Wal- 
worth, which  is  now  known  as  Browning  Hall  and  worked  as  a  Congregational  Settle- 
ment. On  the  14th,  Lieut. -Colonel  William  Taylor;  first  commission,  R.A.,  1863. 
Served  in  Egyptian  War,  1882,  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches  in  the  Burmese 
Expedition,  1886-7.  On  the  14th,  in  London,  aged  67,  Captain  John  Grant  Malcolm- 
son,  V.C.,  M.V.O.,  his  Majesty's  Hon.  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms.  He  served  in 
the  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry  with  the  Persian  Expeditionary  Force,  1856-7 ;  he 
received  the  medal  with  clasp  and  the  Victoria  Cross  for  his  courage  in  rescuing  a 
dismounted  comrade  from  the  middle  of  a  square  of  the  enemy.  On  the  15th,  at 
Homburg,  aged  53,  John  Gage  Prendergast  Vereker,  fifth  Viscount  Oort  and  Baron 
Kiltarton.  He  was  Captain  4th  Brigade  South  Irish  Division  Royal  Artillery: 
Acting  British  Consul  at  Cherbourg,  1876;  succeeded  to  the  title,  1900.  He  took 
much  interest  in  scientific  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  being  for  many  years 
Chairman  of  the  Durham  Diocesan  Church  Defence  Committee.  M.,  1885,  Eleanor, 
dau.  of  R.  S.  Surtees  of  Hamster] ey  Hall,  Durham.  On  the  15th,  at  Harrogate. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  A.  V.  Thurburn.  He  served  with  the  army  of  Gwalior,  1843, 
and  of  the  Sutlej,  1845;  commanded  the  infantry  regiment  and  guns  of  the  Bhopal 
contingent  at  Kale  Khevee,  1846,  receiving  thanks  from  the  Governor-General ; 
served  both  in  military  and  political  capacities  in  the  suppression  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  despatches ;  later  he  held  several  civil 
appointments  in  India.  On  the  16th,  Rev.  Arthur  Townley  Parker,  incumbent  of 
Burnley,  1855-1901,  s.  of  Robert  Townley  Parker  of  Cuerden  Hall,  Preston.  He 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  income  of  4,000/.  from  that  benefice  to  Church  ex- 
tension in  Burnley,  endowing  six  new  churches.  On  the  22nd,  Sir  Thomas  Jamie- 
son  Boyd,  for  many  years  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Oliver  &  Boyd,  printers  and 
publishers ;  Lard  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  1877-82 ;  three  times  Master  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Company  of  Edinburgh ;  for  ten  years  Chairman  of  the  Scottish  Fishery 
Board;  served  also  as  a  Royal  Commissioner  for  Educational  Endowments  for 
Scotland,  and  in  other  public  capacities,  and  was  Hon.  Colonel  of  the  Queen's 
Edinburgh  Rifle  Volunteers.  On  the  23rd,  Sir  Robert  Henry  DstIss,  K.C.8.L,  CLE. 
Born  1824,  s.  of  Sir  David  Davies,  K.C.H.,  physician  in  ordinary  to  William  IV. 
and  Queen  Adelaide  ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab,  1871-7,  and  member  of 
the  Council  of  India,  1885-95.  On  the  23rd,  at  Montreal,  aged  65,  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Royal.  He  was  a  journalist,  founding  various  papors  in  Canada,  including  L'Ordr? 
(1859),  La  Revue  Canadienne  (1864),  and  La  Manitoba  (1870).  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Manitoban  Legislature  and  of  several  local  Administrations,  and  Lieutenaut 
Governor  of  the  North- West  Territory,  1888-93.  On  the  24th,  in  Whitechapel,  aged 
55,  Rev.  James  Arthur  Falthfull.  Educated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  he  held 
various  curacies  ;  was  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Islington,  1894-8,  and  Rector 
of  Whitechapel  from  1898  till  his  death.    He  belonged  to  the  Evangelical  school, 
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and  was  a  very  active  worker,  taking  part  in  municipal  matter*  and  work  among 
the  Jews.  On  the  24th,  aged  49,  Hon.  Arthur  Child,  since  1890  Chief  Justice  of 
St.  Lucia,  in  which  capacity  none  of  his  decisions  were  ever  reversed  by  the  Priw 
Council.  On  the  26th,  at  Oldlands,  near  Uckfield,  Sir  Campbell  Clarke.  Paris 
Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  from  1876 ;  was  a  considerable  art  critic,  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  Publio  Instruction.  On  the  27th,  at 
St.  Andrews,  aged  65,  Kajor-Oeneral  8ir  James  MakgiU  Heriot^Miltland,  R.E., 
youngest  s.  of  James  Maitland-Heriot  of  Ramornie,  Fifeshire.  He  served  in  the 
China  War,  1857-9,  being  specially  mentioned  for  gallantry ;  also  in  Canada  and 
the  Soudan  ;  commanded  the  Royal  Engineers  in  the  Southern  District,  1886-91, 
and  was  D.A.6.  for  that  district  corps,  1891-6.  On  the  27th,  aged  59,  Burgeon 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Temple  Wright,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  (retired), 
the  inventor  of  ambulance  vehicles  for  field  service.  On  the  28th,  aged  86,  Rev 
Joseph  Angus,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist  minister,  educated  at  Stepney  College  and 
Edinburgh  University,  where  he  had  a  distinguished  career.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  President  of  Stepney  College,  removed  in  1857  and  siu.'e  known  as 
Regent's  Park  College,  for  the  education  of  Baptist  and  other  Nonconformist 
Ministers,  which  post  he  held  for  a  very  long  period.  Was  an  English  Examiner 
to  the  University  of  London  and  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany of  New  Testament  revisers  and  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  London  School 
Board.  On  the  29th,  aged  79,  Thomas  Frederick  Orimsdale,  formerly  in  large 
practice  in  Liverpool,  where  he  was  a  pioneer  in  surgical  work  relating  to  mid- 
wifery and  diseases  of  women.  On  the  31st,  aged  61,  John  Trivett  Nettleship,  a 
well-known  painter  of  animals,  s.  of  Henry  John  Nettleship  of  Kettering.  He 
studied  art  at  Heatherley's  and  the  Slade  School,  and  exhibited  regularly  at  the 
Grosvenor  and  New  Galleries  and  the  Royal  Academy.  He  made  a  special  study 
of  wild  animals,  his  pictures  being  almost  always  of  animals,  of  very  various  kinds. 
He  published  "  Essays  on  Browning,"  and  some  other  works.  In  August,  at 
Hampstead,  aged  86,  George  Dalxiel,  one  of  the  firm  of  Dalziel  Brothers  who  pro- 
duced the  series  of  Dalziel's  Illustrated  Editions  and  raised  wood  engraving  to  a 
high  pitch  of  perfection.  They  employed  artists  such  as  Millais,  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  Tenniel,  and  others,  to  work  for  them,  and  produced 
many  finely  illustrated  books  for  which  artists  and  engravers  worked  together.  In 
August,  at  sea,  Captain  Charles  Oldfleld  Nicholette,  commandant  5th  Bombay  In- 
fantry ;  had  medal  for  Afghan  War,  1879-80,  and  later  was  mentioned  in  despatches 
for  services  with  the  Burmese  expedition.  In  August,  aged  80,  Rudolf  von  Ben- 
nig8en,  who,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Hanoverian  Diet,  became,  after  the 
incorporation  of  Hanover  in  Prussia,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Liberal 
party,  of  which  for  many  years  he  was  the  leader  in  the  Reichstag.  He  was  als  > 
President,  1873-9,  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies  and  (1883-97)  Ober-Prasident 
of  the  Province  of  Hanover.  In  December,  1877,  Prince  Bismarck  wished  to  make 
him  a  Prussian  Minister,  but  it  could  not  be  arranged.  He  was  respected  by  all 
parties.  In  August,  Alexander  Sutherland,  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Mel- 
bourne; born  in  Glasgow,  1852  ;  went  out  to  Victoria  when  a  youth  with  his 
parents ;  had  a  distinguished  career  at  the  Melbourne  University ;  was  actively 
engaged  in  teaching  for  many  years ;  wrote  a  very  successful  "  School  History  of 
Australia,"  and  other  works  on  Australian  history,  and  a  treatise  on  the  44  Origin 
and  Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct." 


SEPTEMBER 


Sir  Frederick  Abel. — On  September 
6th  died,  aged  75,  Sir  Frederick  Augus- 
tus Abel,  eldost  son  of  J.  L.  Abel,  of 
Woolwich.  Ho  devoted  his  life  to 
chemistry,  studying  it  at  the  Royal 
Polytechuic  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry,  then  (1845)  just  opened, 
where  he  remained  for  six  years,  during 
five  of  which  he  was  assistant  to  the 
Director,  von  Hofmann.  He  succeeded 
Faraday  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  in 
1854  was  appointed  Chemist  to  the 
War  Office.    In  this  position,  which  he 


held  for  thirty-four  years,  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  ex- 
plosives for  military  purposes,  devising 
such  improvements  in  the  preparation 
of  smokeless  powder  as  to  enable  it 
to  be  safely  manipulated.  In  1883  the 
Government  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee, over  which  Abel  presided,  to 
examine  the  various  kinds  of  smoke- 
less powder  and  thoir  adaptability  to 
the  Leo-Metford  rifle.  The  committee 
sat  for  several  years,  and  in  the  end 
devised  a  powder,  known  as  cordito, 
mainly  composed  of  gun-cotton  and 
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nitro-glycerine,  which  is  now  the  stan- 
dard powder  of  the  British  services, 
and  has  been  widely  imitated  abroad. 
Besides  his  work  on  gun-cotton,  he 
carried  out,  with  Sir  Andrew  Noble, 
elaborate  investigations  into  the  pro- 
cesses attendant  on  the  firing  of  black 
powder,  made  important  contributions 
to  the  theory  of  detonations,  and  with 
other  chemists  investigated  the  ex- 
plosive power  of  petroleum,  bringing 
out  first  the  Abel  '*  open-test,"  and  ulti- 
mately the  Abel  '*  close-test "  apparatus 
for  determining  the  flash  point  of  the 
oil,  which  latter  instrument  was  legal- 
ised, 1879.  He  was  organising  secretary 
and  director  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
from  1887  till  his  death,  being  instru- 
mental in  establishing  its  well-equipped 
research  laboratories.  He  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  1860, 
and  received  its  Royal  medal,  1887 ; 
was  at  various  times  President  of  the 
British  Association  and  other  scientific 
societies;  President  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  1891,  and  awarded  its 
Bessemer  medal,  1897 ;  was  Rode  Lec- 
turer at  and  Hon.  D.Sc.  of  Cambridge. 
He  was  made  C.B.,  1877;  a  Knight, 
1883  ;  K.C.B.,  1891 ;  a  Baronet,  1893, 
and  G.C.V.O.,  1901.  Married,  first, 
Sarah,  daughter  of  James  Blanch,  of 
Bristol,  and  second,  Giulietta  de  la 
Feuillade. 

Professor  Vlrchow. — On  September 
5th,  at  Berlin,  aged  88,  died  Rudolf 
Virchow,  a  most  distinguished  man  of 
science,  who  was  also  for  many  years 
a  prominent  politician.  He  devoted 
himself  to  medicine  immediately  on 
leaving  school,  and  that,  on  its  scien- 
tific side,  coupled  with  social  and  muni- 
cipal politics,  formed  the  absorbing 
interest  of  his  life.  He  was  led  to 
take  part  in  political  life  by  his  in- 
dignation at  the  state  of  things  he 
found  in  Silesia,  whither  he  had  been 
sent,  1848,  to  examine  into  an  out- 
break of  typhus.  He  wrote  a  report 
denouncing  the  evils  he  found,  which 
brought  him  into  disfavour  with  the 
official  authorities.  He  was  soon  after 
elected  to  the  Prussian  Assembly, 
though  too  youug  to  take  his  seat 
there.  Thus  baffled  politically,  he  re- 
turned to  science,  and  took  the  chair 
of  Pathology  at  Wiirzburg.  In  1856 
he  published  his  famous  "Cellular 
Pathology,"  which  raised  him  at  once 
to  the  front  rank  of  scientific  men.  It 
was  founded  on  the  work  of  Schwann 
and  Muller,  and  Sir  James  Paget— a 
life-long  friend  of  Virchow's — gathering 
them  together,  and  by  its  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  cell  is  the  unit 


of  life  and  always  originates  in  some 
pre-existing  cell,  whether  in  health  or 
disease,  providing  a  scientific  basis  for 
medicine.  After  the  publication  of  this 
book  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Pathology  at  Berlin  University,  and 
devoted  some  years  to  scientific  work- 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Berlin,  and  carried  on  prac- 
tical work  in  the  water  supply,  drainage, 
and  so  forth  of  Berlin  alongside  of  his 
teaching,  research,  and  writing.  In 
1862  he  was  elected  to  the  Prussian 
Chamber  by  three  constituencies,  and 
threw  himself  with  much  ardour  into 
Parliamentary  life.  He  had  heated 
passages  of  arms  with  Bismarck,  who 
disliked  his  plain  speaking  and  finally 
challenged  him  to  a  duel  on  his  ob- 
taining the  defeat  of  the  Government, 
1862.  In  the  campaigns  of  1866  and 
1870-1  he  worked  in  organising  am- 
bulance work  and  afterwards  took  a 
quieter  part  in  politics,  resigning  the 
leadership  of  the  Freisinnige  party,  1878. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Reichstag, 
1880.  He  visited  England  several  times, 
delivering  the  Croonian  Lecture  before 
the  Royal  Society,  1893,  and  the 
Huxley  Lecture  at  Charing  Cxoss 
Medical  School,  1898.  His  eightieth 
birthday  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
demonstration  of  world-wide  respect, 
which  he  received  with  the  modesty 
which  characterised  him  through  life. 
He  continued  to  work  till  the  accident 
— a  fall  from  a  tramcar — on  January  3, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  his  last 
illness. 

Emlle  Zola. — The  great  French  novel- 
ist died  in  Paris  on  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 28-9  from  an  escape  of  carbonic  acid 
gat  in  his  bedroom.  Emile  Zola  was  the 
son  of  Franvois  Zola,  a  civil  engineer, 
half  Italian,  half  Greek,  his  mother 
being  Mdlle.  Emilie  Aubert,  a  Parisian. 
He  was  born  in  Paris,  1840,  and  passed 
his  childhood  in  Aix,  where  he  went  to 
school.  In  1858  his  mother — his  father 
having  died  eleven  years  before — moved 
to  Paris,  where  ho  continued  his  edu- 
cation, but  with  no  great  success,  being 
ploughed  for  the  baccalaurtat .  For 
the  next  few  years  he  lived  in  great 
poverty,  working  as  a  clerk  and  trying 
to  make  money  by  his  writings — quite 
unsuccessfully  till  1865,  when  some 
articles  and  short  stories  of  his  were 
published  in  />  Petit  Journal  and  La 
Vie  Pari&iennr,  and  a  novel,  "  La  Con- 
fession de  Claude,"  also  appeared.  Zola 
then  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
journalism,  and  wrote  literary  and  art 
criticism  for  the  Eotntinent  till  dis- 
missed by  the  editor  because  of  the 
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unpopularity  caused  to  the  paper  by 
his  violent  style.  After  this  he  pro- 
duced two  novels,  "  Le  Voeu  d'une 
Morte"  and  "Les  Mysteres  de  Mar- 
seilles," the  latter  paid  for  at  a  penny 
a  line  and  written  simply  as  ordered, 
and  both  were  complete  failures.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  was  writing 
"Therese  Raquin,"  which  reached  a 
second  edition,  and  shortly  after  began 
the  famous  Rougon-Macquart  series. 
These  novels  were  published  by  La- 
croix,  who  agreed  to  undertake  a  con- 
siderable number,  and  Zola  aimed  in 
them  at  showing  the  whole  of  life, 
with  special  reference  to  his  views  on 
heredity.  The  undoubted  greatness  of 
their  literary  merit  is  much  marred  by 
the  coarseness  of  their  detail,  but  they 
remain  a  wonderful  cycle  of  fiction. 
The  first,  "La  Fortune  des  Rougons," 
appeared  in  1871,  and  was  followed  bv 
"  La  Curee,"  "  Le  Ventre  de  Paris," 
"  La  Conquete  de  Plassans,"  "  La  Faute 
de  l'Abbe  Mouret"  and  "Son  Excel- 
lence Eugene  Rougon."  But  none  of 
these  attracted  much  notice  till  "  L'As- 
sommoir  "  appeared,  at  first  as  a  serial 
in  ha  Rtpubiiqiie  des  Lettre*,  and  after- 
wards as  a  book.  It  passed  through 
several  editions  at  once,  and  was  hotly 
attacked  and  defended.  "Nana"  fol- 
lowed and  made  an  even  greater  sensa- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  the  series  appeared 
in  steady  succession  and  were  eagerly 
read,  raising  their  author  to  a  position 
of  undoubted  eminence  among  novel- 
writers.  A  new  series  was  ready  to 
succeed  the  Rougon-Macquart  one— 
that  of  the  "Three  Cities,"  "Lourdes," 
"Rome,"  "Paris,"  in  which  the  dra- 
matic narrative  became  somewhat  sub- 
servient to  the  philosophy  taught  by 
their  author.  These  were  again  fol- 
lowed by  the  books  in  the  series  of  "  The 
Four  Gospels,"  of  which  "Fecondite," 
"Travail"  and  "Verite"  had  been 
published,  the  last  as  a  serial  still 
running  in  the  Aurorc,  while  "  Justice  " 
was  left  quite  unfinished  at  the  time  of 
Zola's  death.  Zola  will  be  remembered 
not  only  for  the  great  series  of  novels 
which  he  produced  with  such  astonish- 
ing wealth  of  imagination  and  power, 
but  also  for  his  startling  intervention  in 


the  Dreyfus  case,  on  which  he  wrote 
a  fiery  and  eloquent  attack  on  the  mili- 
tary authorities  entitled  "J 'accuse," 
which  probably  did  much  to  bring  about 
the  re-hearing  of  the  case  against  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus.  For  his  action  in  this 
matter  M.  Zola  suffered  much  in  loss 
both  of  money  and  popularity.  He  was 
violently  abused,  and  obliged  to  ask  for 
police  protection.  Tried  for  his  attack  on 
the  officers  of  the  E*tat- Major  concerned 
in  the  condemnation  of  Dreyfus,  he  was 
condemned ;  but  under  pressure  from 
his  friends,  though  very  unwillingly,  he 
escaped  to  England,  where  he  lived  in 
hiding  for  many  months.  Ultimately 
Dreyfus  was  "  pardoned,"  and  his  lit- 
erary champion  was  able  to  return  to 
France,  where  he  was  again  welcomed, 
and  pursued  the  literary  work  which 
was  the  supreme  interest  of  his  life  till 
the  moment  of  his  tragic  death. 

The  Queen  of  the  Belgians. — Marie 
Henriette  Anne,  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
died  at  Spa  on  September  19.  She 
was  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Joseph, 
Palatine  of  Hungary,  by  Marie,  Duchess 
of  Wtirtemberg,  and  was  aunt  of  the 
Queen-mother  of  Spain  and  great-niece 
of  Marie  Antoinette.  She  was  born  in 
1836,  and  brought  up  in  Hungary.  On 
the  eve  of  her  seventeenth  birthday 
she  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Belgium,  to  which 
he  succeeded  in  1865.  Before  that  time 
the  young  Duchess  had  become  very 
popular  in  Belgium,  and  three  children 
—two  daughters  and  a  son— had  been 
born  to  her.  After  her  husband  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Throne,  the  Queen  had 
many  great  sorrows,  in  the  death  of 
her  only  son,  1S69,  and  the  execution  of 
her  kinsman,  Emperor  Maximilian  of 
Mexico,  while  in  1899  she  suffered  the 
tragic  loss  of  her  son-in-law,  the  Crown 
Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria,  who  had 
married  her  second  daughter,  Princess 
Stephanie,  and  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  her  favourite  palace  at  Laeken,  1900. 
The  Queen  was  always  very  fond  of 
animals  and  was  a  splendid  horse- 
woman. In  her  later  years  she  had 
lived  much  at  Spa  and  had  been  rarely 
seen  in  public. 


On  the  1st,  aged  77,  Major -Osneral  James  Anthony  Steel,  who  served  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  Campaign,  for  which  he  received  modal  and 
brevet- majority.  On  the  2nd,  Lieutenant  John  Henry  Stainton  Border,  R.H., 
specially  promoted  for  services  during  the  Egyptian  War,  1882.  On  the  3rd,  in 
London,  aged  75,  Robert  Bourke,  first  and  last  Baron  Oonnemara.  Educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  called  to  the  English  Bar,  he  sat  for  King's  Lynn  from 
1868-86,  and  was  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  Govern- 
ment, 1874,  and  again  under  Lard  Salisbury,  1885-6,  being  specially  acceptable  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  his  manner  of  answering  questions,  which  were  very 
numerous  during  the  Bulgarian  crisis.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Madras,  which  post  he  held  till  1890.    He  was  much  liked  in  India,  where  he  pro- 
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moted  by  numerous  tours  the  improvement  of  railways  and  irrigation.  He  visited 
the  cholera  and  famine  stricken  district  of  Ganjam  and  received  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  on  his  visit  to  India.  M.,  1863,  Lady  Susan  Broun- Ramsay,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Marquis  of  Oalhousie,  which  marriage  was  dissolved,  and  he  subsequently 
married  Mrs  Coleman,  of  Stoke  Park.  On  the  6th,  at  Nottingham,  Philip  James 
Bailey,  poet,  born  1816,  called  to  the  Bar,  1840,  but  never  practised.  In  1839  he 
published  "  Festus,"  a  poem  which  excited  great  admiration  at  the  time  and  went 
through  eleven  editions  in  England  and  thirty  in  America.  He  also  published 
"  The  Angel  World  "  (1850),  "The  Mystic"  (1855),  and  "The  Universal  Hymn 
(1867),  but  they  added  little  to  his  fame.  He  lived  very  quietly  in  North  Devon 
and  afterwards  at  his  birthplace,  Nottingham,  and  his  great  poem  is  now  very 
little  read.  In  1901  Glasgow  University,  where  he  matriculated  seventy  year> 
before,  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  On  the  6th,  at  Abinger  HalL 
Dorking,  aged  46,  8.  E.  8pring  Rice,  C.B.,  eldest  s.  of  Hon.  T.  C.  W.  Spring-Kice. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  a  distinguish?  1 
career ;  was  Private  Secretary  to  successive  Financial  Secretaries,  and  to  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List  since 
181)9 ;  a  very  able  Treasury  official,  whose  early  death  caused  much  regTet. 
On  the  9th,  aged  80,  Canon  John  Cotter  MacdonneU,  biographer  of  Archbishop 
Magee,  whose  chaplain  he  was,  1873-91,  and  who  gave  him  a  Canonry  at  Peter- 
borough, 1883.  On  the  9th,  William  Allen  Butler,  born  1825,  a  New  York  lawyer 
of  high  position,  who  in  1857  published  a  poem  entitled  "Nothing  to  Wear." 
which  attained  extraordinary  popularity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the 
10th,  aged  84,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Heath  Drury,  s.  of  a  Harrow  master.  He  was 
educated  at  that  school  (entering  in  1822)  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  first 
class  in  the  Classical  Tripos  and  became  a  Fellow  of  his  college  (Cams).  He 
took  orders  and  was  an  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  1845-63 ;  tutor  of  Caius 
College,  1864,  and  afterwards  its  President ;  an  elegant  classical  scholar,  and  con- 
tributor to  "  Arundines  Carai,"  which  his  brother,  Henry  Drury,  edited.  On  the 
10th,  aged  64,  George  Hector  Groad,  Clerk  from  1871  till  his  death  to  the  London 
School  Biard,  which  he  served  with  great  ability  and  devotion,  as  the  head  of  a 
large  administrative  staff,  in  which,  as  L>rd  Reay,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  said, 
he  secured  efficiency  and  earned  not  only  the  respect  but  the  affection  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. On  the  11th,  aged  78,  Henry  Rlversdale  Orenfell,  a  Director  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  Governor,  1881-3;  sat  as  a  Liberal  for  Stoke-on-Trent. 
1862-8;  a  prominent  bi-metallist.  On  the  11th,  aged  81,  Hajor-Oaneral  William 
Morton,  who  had  the  medal  with  two  clasps  for  Chillianwallah  and  Gujerat.  On 
the  13th,  Lieatenant-Oeneral  Edward  CMppindall,  C.B.,  which  distinction  he  won 
for  services  with  the  Black  Mountain  Expedition.  In  his  earlier  military  career 
he  served  through  the  Sikh  Campaign,  and  at  the  Siege  of  Mooltan,  and  al*» 
through  the  Crimea.  On  the  16th,  aged  61,  Rer.  Hubert  Mornington  Patch,  a 
somewhat  advanced  High  Church  clergyman,  who,  after  holding  several  curacies, 
was  Vicar  of  Coggeshall,  Essex,  1885-91,  when  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  Charterhouse,  where  he  did  much  excellent  work,  especially  among 
factory  girls.  On  the  17th,  Lieut  man t-Colonel  Frederick  Torrent  Lyster.  He 
served  in  the  Pedroite  Army  in  Portugal,  1833-5,  and  in  Spain  under  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  1836-40,  being  twice  decorated  with  the  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand  for  charges 
of  cavalry.  On  the  17th,  aged  75,  General  Sir  Robert  White,  K.C.B.,  Colonel  of  the 
21st  Lancers.  Served  with  the  17th  Lancers  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  Balaclava 
charge  led  the  squadron  of  direction,  being  severely  wounded  and  having  his 
horse  shot  under  him  (brevet  majority  and  medal  with  three  clasps) ;  served  in 
the  Central  Indian  Campaign,  1858-9,  part  of  the  time  in  command  of  a  flying 
column.  On  the  17th,  aged  59,  Hamilton  Owen  Rendel,  youngest  *.  of  the  famous 
engineer,  James  Meadows  Kendel.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  whence  he  entered 
the  Elswick  Works,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Westmacott,  whom  he  had 
assisted,  became  head  of  the  engineering  department.  On  the  21st,  at  Malta,  aged 
55,  Rear-Admiral  Burges  Watson,  at  the  time  of  his  death  second  in  command  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Had  been  Superintendent  of  Pembroke  Dockyard,  1896,  and  of 
the  Malta  Dockyard.  On  the  21st,  from  an  accident  at  polo.  Captain  and  Brevet 
Major  Hubert  Edward  Vernon,  D.8.O.,  h>rn  1867,  second  s.  of  Sir  Harry  Foley 
Vernon.  Served  in  South  Africa,  189(5,  with  Mounted  Infantry,  being  mentioned 
in  despatches  and  receiving  D.S.O.  and  medal,  also  in  1899-1900  when  he  was  again 
mentioned  in  despatches.  Ou  the  22nd,  at  sea,  aged  40.  Major  Alexander  James 
Shaw.  Served  with  the  Burma  Expedition,  1885-7,  and  with  the  China  Expedition, 
1900,  when  for  his  services  as  D.A.Q.G.  he  received  the  brevet  of  major  and  was 
mentioned  iu  despatches.  On  the  23rd,  aged  80,  Rev.  Daniel  Fraser,  for  many 
years  Principal  of  the  Airedale  College  for  the  training  if  Cangregational  minister-*, 
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and  actively  connected  in  various  ways  with  educational  work  in  Bradford.  On 
the  24th,  Colonel  Richard  Hugh  Oarew,  D.8.O.,  late  R.A.M.C.,  born  1841.  Was 
mentioned  in  despatches  and  awarded  the  D.S.O.  for  services  as  Senior  Medical 
Officer  with  the  Sikkim  Expedition,  1888;  and  again  mentioned  in  despatches 
for  his  services  as  P.M.O.  with  the  Tochi  Field  Force,  1898.    On  the  25th,  aged 
72,  Joseph  Richardson,  head  of  an  important  Tees  shipbuilding  firm :  five  times 
Mayor  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  four  times  contested  South- East  Durham  as  a 
Liberal,  being  returned  twice,  1892  and  1898.    On  the  25th,  Dr.  tfchelhauser,  for 
many  years  a  very  influential  member  of  the  German  National  Liberal  party ; 
founder  of  the  German  Shakespeare  Society ;  edited  a  popular  German  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  and  was  author  of  "  Studies  from  Shakespeare."  On  the  2Cth, 
aged  60,  John  Latey,  the  spirited  editor  of  the  Sketch,  also  until  1902  of  the  Penny 
Illustrated  Paper,  and  at  one  time  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News.    In  September,  aged  59,  Colonel  E.  C.  Plant,  C.B.,  commanding  the  Bristol 
Engineer  Volunteers,  to  which  position  he  rose  from  its  ranks  between  1801  and 
1867.    Was  to  have  commanded  the  whole  of  the  Volunteers  drafted  into  London 
for  the  Coronation  Day,  June  26  ;  was  many  years  on  the  staff  of  Clifton  College 
and  founded  its  Cadet  Corps.    In  September,  aged  86,  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  an 
American  writer  of  note  ;  the  author  of  several  novels,  among  them  "The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,"  and  "The  Circuit  Rider,"  dealing  with  pioneer  work  in  the  West, 
also  of  "The  Beginners  of  a  Nation,"  "The  Transit  of  Civilisation,"  and  other 
historical  books.     In  September,  aged  54,  Gustave  Wertheimer,  a  well-known 
animal  painter,  particularly  of  lions,  also  a  skilful  portrait  painter ;  but  his  work 
had  gone  out  of  fashion  and  he  died  in  great  poverty.    In  September,  aged  67, 
Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  formerly  Territorial  Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  renovated  the  town  of  Washington,  spending  940,000,000  on  drainage  and  other 
works  there.    In  September,  aged  74,  Horace  Cray,  from  1881  to  within  three 
weeks  of  his  death  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
a  post  in  which  he  exhibited  great  learning,  ability,  dignity  and  absolute  impar- 
tiality.   In  September,  aged  84,  Rev.  W.  Spicer  Wood,  D.D.,  who,  after  a  Cambridge 
course  of  remarkable  distinction,  was  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  highly  esteemed 
headmaster  of  Oakham  Grammar  School. 


OCTOBER. 

On  the  1st,  in  his  61st  year,  lieutenant  General  John  Ignatius  Morris,  R.M.L.I., 
who  had  seen  much  service  and  was  in  command  of  the  Sandbag  Camp  outside 
Suakin  in  1885,  and  afterwards  Commandant  at  Suakin  Town.  On  the  2nd,  at 
Forres,  Sir  Felix  Mackenzie,  formerly  Provost  of  Forres  and  a  leader  of  the  Volunteer 
movement  in  Scotland.  On  the  3rd,  Robert  Ferria,  a  ship's  carpenter,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Stanley  Expedition  for  the  discovery  of  Livingstone,  and  had 
rendered  good  service  in  African  exploration.  On  the  3rd,  Lionel  Johnson,  a 
litterateur  and  scholarly  critic,  whose  promising  career  was  cut  short  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five.  On  the  3rd,  B.  J.  C.  Morton,  a  barrister  and  Liberal  M.P.  for 
Devonport,  for  which  he  had  sat  continuously  since  1892.  -At  Cambridge  he  was 
President  of  the  Union,  and  he  was  an  effective  political  speaker,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment, where  he  attracted  Mr.  Gladstone's  attention,  and  on  Liberal  platforms. 
On  the  3rd,  Robert  Armitage  Sterndale,  C.M.Q.,  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  who  had 
served  as  a  Volunteer  in  the  Mutiny  and  filled  various  posts  in  the  Indian  service. 
On  the  5th,  Madame  Rachel  Eloise  Blondel  She  was  a  French  poetess  of  repute, 
authoress  of  "  L'Eau  de  Printeraps"  and  "LaMort  n'est  pas,"  who  withdrew  to 
England  after  the  disasters  of  the  Franco-German  War  and  maintained  herself  for 
thirty  years  by  teaching,  dying  at  the  age  of  88.  On  the  5th,  Prebendary 
Henry  Hutchinson,  Hector  of  Clee  with  Cleethorpes,  Great  Grimsby,  in  which 
neighbourhood  he  had  spent  his  entire  clerical  life  and  was  greatly  esteemed. 
On  the  5th,  General  John  Augustas  Fuller,  formerly  Political  Resident  at  Kolhapur. 
He  had  had  a  distinguished  military  career  in  India,  and  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Mooltun.  On  the  5th,  aged  66,  Vloe-Admiral  Francis  Henry  Black  burns,  who 
served  as  a  midshipman  both  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  during  the  war  with 
KuHsia,  receiving  the  medals  for  both  campaigns  and  the  Sevastopol  clasp.  On 
the  6th,  Liu-Kun-yi,  Viceroy  of  Nanking.  He  was  a  Hunanese,  and  in  1860 
commanded  an  Imperial  army  against  the  Taiping  rebels.  During  the  Boxer 
movement  he  was  Viceroy  of  Nanking,  and  the  most  prominent  amongst  the 
Yang-tse  Viceroys  who  heid  down  the  Boxer  movemont  iu  the  Yang-tse  Valley, 
and  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  lives  of  foreigners  acted  in  accord  with 
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the  representations  of  the  British  Government,  though  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining loyalty  to  the  Throne  at  Pekin.    In  this  way  he  rendered  inestimable 
service  to  civilisation  and  the  integrity  of  China.    He  took  a  leading  part  also  in 
the  negotiations  with  Sir  James  Mackay  which  resulted  in  the  Commercial  Treaty 
of  1902.    On  the  6th,  in  the  Cathedral  Precincts,  Canterbury,  Canon  George 
Rawlinson,  a  distinguished  Orientalist  and  historian  of  the  East  and  brother  of  the 
more  famous  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.    He  was  bom  in  1812,  and  gained  a  first  cla^ 
in  classics  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  becoming  Fellow  of  Exeter  (1840)  and  tutor 
of  his  college,  1841.    He  took  Orders,  and  in  1846-7  was  Curate  at  Merton,  but 
returned  to  Oxford  in  1847  and  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  University  work. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  University  legislation  of  1854,  and  was 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  1861-89.    His  important  series  of  volumes 
on  the  Seven  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World  came  out,  1862-76. 
He  was  made  a  Canon  of  Canterbury  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1872,  and  in  1888  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  rich  benefice  of  All  Hallows,  Lombard  Street.    On  the  7th,  aged  24, 
Lieutenant  Douglas  John  Dickinson.    He  had  commanded  a  section  of  mounted 
infantry  in  South  Africa,  his  work  being  highly  commended  in  Lord  Roberts's  de- 
spatches. On  the  7th,  Lieutenant -General  R.  8.  Baynee,  who  had  done  much  gallant 
nervice  in  the  Crimea  (mentioned  in  despatches)  and  in  the  Mutiny,  losing  a  leg 
during  an  assault  at  Delhi  and  obtaining  a  brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy.  On  the  8th, 
aged  76,  Dr.  John  Hall  Gladstone,  F.R.8.  He  was  a  distinguished  worker  in  science, 
and  by  his  electrical  and  optical  researches  had  added  to  the  sum  of  knowledge.  He 
had  been  Pullerian  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  President  of  the 
Physical  and  the  Chemical  Societies,  had  served  on  various  technical  commissions, 
and  for  twenty-one  years  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  London  School 
Board,  besides  taking  an  active  part  in  religious  and  philanthropic  enterprises.  On 
the  8th,  at  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary,  John  Kensit,  a  well-known  Protestant 
agitator  and  bookseller.    Mr.  Kensit  was  originally  a  draper's  assistant,  but  for 
many  years  had  identified  himself  with  anti-ritualistic  clamour,  and  shortly  before 
his  death  had  inaugurated  a  band  of  so-called  "  Wicliffites,"  who,  under  his 
leadership,  made  open  protest  against  ritualistic  practices.    In  a  disturbance  at 
Liverpool  arising  out  of  one  of  these  protests  he  was  the  victim  of  a  dastardly 
assault  which  undoubtedly  accelerated  his  end,  the  real  cause  of  which,  however, 
was  an  attack  of  double  pneumonia.    His  associates  claimed  him  as  a  martyr  to 
their  cause,  and  his  funeral  at  West  Hampstead  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great 
Protestant  demonstration.    On  the  10th,  aged  71,  Captain  John  Palmer,  R.N.  He 
had  seen  much  service  in  West  Africa,  the  Crimea  and  the  Far  East  during  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  and  for  many  years  was  Queen's  Harbour  Master  at  Chatham. 
On  the  11th,  aged  82,  Canon  Francis  H.  Murray,  Rector  of  Chislehurst.    Was  one 
of  the  early  Tractarians,  an  influential  member  of  the  High  Church  party,  and 
one  of  the  compilers  of  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem."    On  the  11th,  Major  Earn*' 
Stuart  Erakine  Harrison,  D.8.O.,  who  saw  active  service  in  India  and  in  South  Africa, 
being  twice  mentioned  in  despatches.  Bora  1864.  On  the  13th,  Sir  John  G.  Bourinot 
Clerk  of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  and  a  prolific  writer  on  Canadian 
topics.    Bora  1887.   On  the  13th,  Peter  Brotherhood,  the  inventor  of  a  new  type 
of  steam-engine  and  high-pressure  air-compressing  pump.    Bora  1838.    On  the 
14th,  aged  85,  H.  8yer  Cumming,  a  Vice  President  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  and  distinguished  antiquarian.    On  the  14th,  General  George  Crom 
melin  Fs"**",  c.B.,  who  from  1843  to  1887  served  with  distinction  in  various  Indian 
campaigns,  being  mentioned  in  despatches  in  the  Afghan  Campaign,  1880.  Since 
his  retirement  he  actively  interested  himself  in  Church  and  Friendly  Society 
matters.    On  the  17th,  Dr.  Adolph  Rasch,  for  many  years  a  well-known  physician 
in  London  and  chief  physician  at  the  German  Hospital  at  Dalston.    In  later  year^ 
he  had  lived  at  Halle  an  der  Saale.    On  the  18th,  Commerzienrath  Carl  Spindler. 
head  of  a  great  Berlin  firm  of  dyers  and  noted  for  the  establishment  of  a  model 
colony  for  the  housing  of  his  employes.    On  the  19th,  Rov.  Canon  George  Frederick 
Maclear,  Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury.    Born  1838  ;  was  for 
fourteen  years  Head  Master  of  King's  College  School,  and  had  written  handbooks 
of  Scripture  history  and  works  on  European  religious  history.    He  had  been 
Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  since  1880.    On  the  19th,  M  Emile  Demagny,  a  dis- 
tinguished official  who  had  filled  various  positions  in  the  French  Foreign  and 
Home  Offices.    On  the  19th,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Montagu  de  Sails  M.  O.  A.  Clarke, 
who  served  with  distinction  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  (montioned  in  despatches)  and  also  in  the  Maori  War  of  1866.  He 
was  Convener  of  the  County  of  Nairn.    On  the  22nd,  aged  83,  John  Faed,  R.S.A.. 
a  well-known  and  popular  painter  of  domestic  scenes.    On  the  22nd.  M  Hauser, 
of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  and  President  of  the  Confederation  in  1892  and 
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1900.  Born  1837.  On  the  22nd,  aged  73,  Sir  William  David  King,  who  had  been 
four  limes  Mayor  of  Portsmouth.  On  the  22nd,  aged  90,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Wigner,  a 
leading  Baptist  minister  who  had  held  pastorates  at  King's  Lynn  and  Brockley  ; 
editor  of  the  "  Psalms  and  Hymns "  used  by  the  denomination.  He  had  twice 
been  President  of  the  Baptist  Union.  On  the  22nd,  aged  74,  Colonel  W.  B.  Coltman, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Inns  of  Court  Rifle  Volunteers,  a  prominent  Chancery 
barrister  and  founder  of  the  Chancery  Bar  Lodge  of  Freemasons.  On  the  23rd, 
the  Hon.  Lady  Biddulph,  formerly  Extra  Bed-Chamber  Woman  to  Queen  Victoria, 
of  whom  she  was  an  intimate  friend,  and  Lady  in  Waiting  to  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg ;  dau.  of  Mr.  Frederick  Seymour,  and  wife  of  the  late  Sir  T.  Myddelton 
Biddulph.  On  the  25th,  Henry  Casson,  the  eminent  equity  draughtsman  and  convey- 
ancer; born  1830.  On  the  25th,  aged  88,  Dr.  William  Vaughan,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Plymouth,  and  uncle  of  Cardinal  Vaughan.  On  the  26th,  at  New  York, 
aged  86,  Mrs.  Mizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  inaugurator  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  move- 
ment in  the  United  States;  dau.  of  Judge  Cady;  m.,  1840,  Henry  B.  Stanton, 
one  of  the  early  American  anti-slavery  agitators.  On  the  29th,  Arthur  James 
Stark,  painter  of  Thames  Valley  scenery  and  of  animal  subjects.  On  the  29th, 
aged  89,  the  Rev.  ProfeiBor  David  Lewis  Evans,  Unitarian  minister,  and  for  many 
years  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Mathematics  at  Carmarthen  College.  On  the  31st, 
the  Very  Rev.  Robert  AloysluB  Butler,  Rector  of  St.  Charles's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Notting  Hill — an  Ultramontane  of  much  learning  and  piety.  On  the 
31st,  Professor  Eugen  Hahn,  of  the  Berlin  Municipal  Hospital,  an  authority  on 
intestinal  surgery,  and  one  of  the  earliest  operators  on  cancer  of  the  larynx.  On 
the  31st,  aged  73,  Henry  Chandoa-Pole-OeU,  of  Hopton  Hall,  Wirksworth,  Derby- 
shire, one  of  the  founders  of  the  Shire  Horse  Society  and  an  old  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  m.,  as  second  wife,  a  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  E.  Manningham  Buller.  In  October,  aged  73,  Robert  Thornhagh  Ourdon, 
first  Baron  Cranworth.  Lord  Cranworth  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  from  1880  to 
1892  sat  in  Parliament  for  divisions  of  Norfolk,  first  as  a  Liberal  and  then  as  a 
Liberal  Unionist.  He  was  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Council.  He  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  in  1899.  In  October,  in  Griqua- 
land  East,  General  Christian  Botha,  formerly  commander  of  the  Boer  forces  on 
the  Natal  border  in  1900  and  a  successful  raider  in  Zulu  land,  where  he  gave  the 
British  troops  much  trouble.  In  October,  in  Somali  land,  during  an  engagement 
with  the  Mullah's  forces,  Major  O.  E.  Phillips,  D.8.0.  He  was  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year,  and  had  seen  much  service  in  South  Africa. 


On  the  14th,  on  board  his  yacht  at 
Weymouth,  George  Alfred  Heuty,  a 

special  correspondent  of  the  Standard, 
and  a  prolific  writer  of  boys'  books 
known  throughout  the  English -speak- 
ing world.  He  was  born  in  1832 ;  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  and  went  out  to  the 
Crimea  in  the  Surveyor's  Department, 
thus  gaining  knowledge  of  military' 
affairs  and  a  taste  for  a  roving  life,  which 
made  routine  duty  in  peace  somewhat 
distasteful.  He  resigned  his  Govern- 
ment appointment,  and  became  at- 
tached to  the  Standard,  which  ho  served 
as  special  correspondent  in  the  Austro- 
Italian  War,  in  the  Tyrolese  Campaign 
with  Garibaldi,  in  the  Franco-German 
War,  in  Ashanti,  in  Spain,  in  the  Khiva 
Expedition,  and  in  the  Servian  War. 
A  long  spell  of  peace  turned  his  ener- 
gies to  more  varied  literary  work,  and 
the  editorship  of  a  magazine  for  boys 
( Union  Jack)  in  his  leisure  hours  was 
the  starting-point  of  hiB  incursion  into 
and  conquest  of  the  field  of  litera- 


ture for  boys.  With  unbroken  regu- 
larity he  turned  out  three  or  more 
volumes  each  year — a  blend  of  history 
and  imagination,  the  first  always  trust- 

j  worthy,  and  the  books  manly  in  tone 
and  sentiment.  Many  of  tho  tales  had 
an  enormous  circulation,  and  in  the 

,  world  of  boyhood  Henty  had  wonderful 
popularity  as  a  literary  magician.  He 
had  a  large  circle  of  personal  friends. 

On  the  19th,  aged  78,  Field-Marshal 
His  Highness  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.    He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar  and 
Princess  Ida  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and 
was  born  at  Bushey  Park.   He  entered 
!  the  army  in  1841,  and  became  a  keen 
,  professional  soldier.  In  1851  he  married 
i  Lady  Augusta  Catherine,  daughter  of 
i  the  fifth  Duke  of  Richmond — a  mor- 
ganatic union,  Lady  Augusta  being, 
however,  in  1866  granted  the  title  of 
I   Princess  in  Great  Britain  by  royal 
I  decree.    Prince  Edward  accompanied 
!  his  regiment,  the  Grenadier  Guards,  to 
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the  Crimea,  and  served  as  Major  with 
much  distinction,  being  present  at 
Alma,  Balaclava,  Inkerman,  and  the 
siege  of  Sevastopol.  He  was  promoted 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  became  A.D.C. 
to  Lord  Raglan,  and  was  engaged  in  I 
the  attack  on  the  Malakoff  and  the 
Redan.  After  the  peace  he  became 
A.D.C.  to  the  Queen,  and  Major-General 
in  1869.  In  1870  he  was  given  the 
command  of  the  Home  District,  and  , 
successively  commanded  the  Southern 
District  and  the  forces  in  Ireland. 
After  completing  his  service  in  Ireland, 
he  retired  in  1890,  after  fifty  years 
of  active  employment. 

On  the  28th,  at  his  residence  at 
Hampstead,  The  Rev.  Joseph  Parker, 

pastor  of  the  City  Temple,  Holborn,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Nonconformist  ministers  in  England, 
and  a  preacher  whose  great  and  genuine 
gifts  and  whose  eccentricities  had 
gained  him  world-wide  renown.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Northumbrian  stone- 
mason, and  was  born  at  Hexham  in 
1830.  The  only  education  he  received 
which  was  worth  having  was  that  which 
he  gave  himself,  but  when  in  youth  he 
determined  to  join  the  Congregational 
ministry,  it  was  deemed  unnecessary 


to  pass  him  through  any  college  before 
giving  him  itinerant  work.  Hu  fame 
as  a  local  preacher  in  Northumberland 
gained  him  introductions  to  London, 
where  as  a  young  man  he  preached  at 
the  Whitefield  Tabernacle,  and  studied 
at  University  College.  His  first  call 
was  to  a  chapel  at  Banbury,  and  from 
1858  to  1869  he  was  pastor  of  Cavendish 
Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  where  he 
rose  to  eminence  in  Nonconformity. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  summoned 
to  London  to  succeed  Dr.  Spence  at 
the  old  chapel  in  the  Poultry,  and  set 
to  work  to  build  the  City  Temple  when 
the  site  of  the  chapel  was  sold.  The 
new  building  was  opened  in  1874,  and 
year  by  year  continued  to  be  crowded 
beyond  its  great  seating  capacity.  Dr. 
Parker  was  a  preacher  of  remarkable 
and  almost  extravagant  originality, 
with  great  elocutionary  power,  and  his 
sermons  sold  throughout  the  world.  He 
had  a  strong  penchant  for  journalism, 
and  was  a  frequent— and  pungent — 
contributor  to  the  Times  on  matters  of 
Church  and  social  interest.  He  had 
paid  visits  to  America,  where  he  was 
known  as  the  "  Beech er  of  England," 
and  he  had  a  wide  acquaintance  among 
distinguished  people  outside  his  own 
communion. 


On  the  2nd,  aged  61,  Lennox  Browne,  F.R.C.8.E.,  a  distinguished  throat 
specialist.  On  the  7th,  at  Bedale,  George  Anderson,  the  famous  Yorkshire 
batsman  of  the  middle  part  of  last  century.  On  the  7th,  aged  50,  while  home  on 
leave,  Mr.  H.  C.  Hill,  Inspector-General  of  Forests  to  the  Government  of  India.  On 
the  7th,  John  Francis  Taylor,  K.O.,  a  distinguished  journalist  whose  contributions 
on  Irish  affairs  were  for  many  years  an  important  feature  of  the  Manchester 
<  tuardian.  On  the  8th,  Sir  Frederick  Perkina,  several  times  Mayor  of  Southampton. 
On  the  8th,  through  falling  out  of  a  tram,  Sir  James  Graham  Montgomery,  of  Stobo 
Castle.  The  deceased  baronet  was  an  old  Guardsman  and  had  seen  service  in  the 
Egyptian  campaigns.  On  the  10th,  aged  60,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  K.C.IJL, 
formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  the  holder  of  various  other  high  posts 
during  the  thirty  odd  years  of  his  Indian  career,  and  the  author  of  a  valuable 
history  of  British  relations  with  the  north-east  frontier  tribes.  On  the  10th,  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  at  the  age  of  70,  Costaki  Anthropoulos  Pasha,  a  former 
( rovernor-General  of  Crete  and,  since  the  death  of  Rustem  Pasha  in  1895  Turkish 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  On  the  11th,  in  Western  Australia. 
Colonel  James  Tierney  Skinner,  C.B.,  D.8.O.,  which  distinctions  and  mention  in 
despatches  he  had  earned  by  his  work  in  the  Commissariat  and  Transport  (sub- 
sequently Army  Service)  Corps  in  Nile  warfare,  1884-6.  From  1898-9  he  wo* 
A.Q.M.G.  at  headquarters.  On  the  12th,  Major-General  William  John  Vousden, 
V.C.,  who  had  Berved  with  great  distinction  in  various  Indian  frontier  campaigns 
and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  while  acting  as  Inspector  General  of  Cavalry  of 
the  Indian  Army.  On  the  12th,  aged  90,  William  Henry  Barlow,  the  designer  of 
St.  Pancras  Station  and  other  works  on  the  Midland  Railway,  to  which  he  was 
Consulting  Engineer,  besides  being  associated  with  the  building  of  the  Clifton 
Suspension  Bridge  and  the  Forth  Bridge.  On  the  13th,  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Brooks  Dugdale,  V.C.  from  an  accident  in  the  hunting  field.  Mr.  Dugdale,  who 
was  a  son  of  Colonel  Dugdale  of  Seizincot,  Gloucestershire,  won  his  V.C.  for  an 
act  of  great  gallantry  during  the  war  in  South  Africa.  On  the  17th,  Lieutenant 
General  Sir  John  Stokes,  B.B.  He  was  born  in  1825,  and  served  in  the  Kaffir  wars 
of  1845-51  and  in  the  Crimea ;  also  on  the  International  Commission  on  Suez  Canal 
dues.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Army  in  1887.  On  the  17th,  the  Rer.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  an  eloquent 
and  popular  Methodist  preacher  and  platform  orator.    He  was  born  at  Carmarthen 
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in  1847  and  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  took  an  M.A.  degree 
at  London  University  and  after  serving  in  various  ministries  established  in 
1887  the  West  London  Mission.  In  1898  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference,  and  for  fourteen  years  previous  to  his  death  had  been 
editor  of  the  Methodist  Times,  in  which  he  vigorously  defended  the  South  African 
War.  He  had  written  various  books,  but  his  forte  was  in  pulpit  and  platform 
oratory  before  uncritical  audiences,  by  whom  his  fervid  eloquence  and  passionate  in- 
vective were  enthusiastically  admired.  On  the  18th,  aged  86,  the  Abbe  Rougeyron, 
for  sixty  years  a  missionary  in  the  South  Seas,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
acquisition  of  New  Caledonia  by  France.  On  the  18th,  at  Wimborne,  aged  81,  John 
Watts,  one  of  the  great  sheep  farmers  of  Australia,  and  for  some  time  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Works  in  Queensland.  On  the  19th,  aged  87,  Dr.  Henry  Oldham,  the  dis- 
tinguished obstetric  physician  and  lecturer  on  midwifery  at  Guy's  Hospital.  On 
the  21st,  aged  71,  Colonel  William  H.  White,  who  had  served  in  the  Burmese 
war  of  1852-63  and  in  the  Mutiny,  where  he  commanded  the  British  Resident's 
escort  during  the  outbreak  at  Haidarabad.  On  the  21st,  Robert  Malcolm  Kerr, 
for  forty-two  years  Judge  of  the  City  of  London  Court,  whose  unconventional 
manner  of  dispensing  justice  gained  for  him  a  great  reputation  and  made  him  a 
terror  to  shady  solicitors,  money-lenders  and  unscrupulous  litigants.  On  the  22nd, 
Sir  William  Roberts  Austen,  chemist  and  assayer  to  the  Royal  Mint;  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  President  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  On  the  22nd,  at 
the  Villa  Huge!,  near  Essen,  Frederick  Alfred  Krupp,  head  of  the  greatest  indus- 
trial enterprise  in  Germany.  He  was  born  in  1854  and  played  a  great  part  in  the 
enormous  development  of  the  Essen  works  and  in  the  creation  of  the  industrial 
colony  which  made  the  firm  as  famous  for  its  success  as  a  model  employer  as 
for  its  artillery  and  ammunition.  He  became  head  of  the  firm  on  the  death 
of  his  father — its  founder — in  1888  and  was  a  friend  of  the  present  Emperor.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Council  and  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet. 
In  later  life  he  was  the  victim  of  vituperative  socialistic  attacks  and  on  his  death 
his  honour  was  vigorously  defended  by  the  Emperor  in  a  speech  to  the  Krupp 
workpeople  after  the  funeral  at  Essen  on  the  26th.  On  the  22nd,  the  Rev.  George 
Townsend  Warner,  Rector  of  Alfold,  Surrey,  for  twenty  years  previously  headmaster 
of  Newton  College.  At  Liverpool,  on  the  23rd,  aged  80,  James  Hakes,  M.R.G.S.,  a 
ceaseless  opponent  of  ritualistic  practices  and  the  originator  of  the  Bell-Cox  pro- 
secution, which  involved  him  in  a  loss  of  about  3,000/.  On  the  23rd,  Captain  S.  T.  8. 
Lecky,  an  officer  of  the  Merchant  Service,  who  rendered  services  cordially  re- 
cognised both  there  and  in  the  Navy  to  practical  navigation  by  chart  making  and 
by  his  writings.  His  "Wrinkles  in  Practical  Navigation"  (1881)  went  through 
ten  editions  and  is  a  standard  work.  On  the  24th,  aged  47,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gilbert  F.  A.  Norton,  R-.A.,  s.  of  the  Hon.  James  Norton,  some  time  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales ;  a  distinguished  soldier,  mentioned  in 
despatches  no  fewer  than  five  times  for  service  in  the  Soudan  Campaign  (brevet 
majority),  in  Bajaur,  1897-8,  and  in  the  Tirah  Expedition.  On  the  24th,  Arthur 
Cuthbert  Medd,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford ;  an  energetic  Liberal  whose 
premature  death  cut  short  a  career  of  much  promise.  On  the  25th,  Colonel 
Edmund  Hardy,  who  after  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the  Indian  Army  was 
for  twenty -six  years  Secretary  of  the  English  Church  Union.  On  the  26th,  aged  "6, 
Dr.  MacEvUly,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam  since  1881.  On  the  26th,  aged 
85,  Provost  Richard  Rrowne,  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  charge  of  St.  Anne's 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Leeds,  a  much  respected  and  popular  clergyman.  On 
the  28th,  Captain  Henry  Rotherham,  who  took  part  with  distinction  in  the  relief 
of  Pekin  and  Tien  tsin  in  1900.  In  November,  KaJ  or -General  C.  Fitxgerald  Creagh, 
a  distinguished  soldier  whose  record  began  with  the  Crimea.  He  played  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  Zulu  War  of  1879  and  commanded  a  battalion  in  the  Nile  Ex- 
pedition of  1884-85.  In  November,  while  serving  with  the  Waziri  Expedition, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Valens  Confrere  Tonnochy,  C.B.,  commander  of  the  3rd  Sikh 
Infantry — a  distinguished  Indian  soldier  who  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in 
Indian  frontier  warfare  since  1881.  In  November,  killed  while  displaying  great 
gallantry  during  the  Waziri  Expedition,  Captain  George  E.  White,  of  the  3rd  Sikhs, 
who  had  seen  much  service  on  the  Indian  frontier  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
Dargai.  In  November,  aged  62,  Dr.  David  Little,  of  Manchester,  President  (1901) 
of  the  Ophthalmologic^  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  had  a  very  large 
practice  as  an  oculist  in  the  North  of  England.  In  November,  aged  78,  Charles 
Forbes  Rivett-Carnac,  who  as  magistrate  at  Dacca  did  excellent  service  during  the 
Mutiny.  In  November,  at  Capetown,  the  Rev.  John  Brebner,  formerly  Minister 
of  Education  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  In  November,  Herr  Heinrich  Rickert, 
leader  of  the  Moderate  Radical  party  or  "  Freisinnige  Vereinigung  "  in  the  Reichs- 
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tag  and  the  Prussian  Chamber.  Born  1883,  was  first  a  municipal  official  at,  and 
for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  representative  of,  Danzig  in  both  the  Imperial 
and  Prussian  Parliaments;  in  1879  seceded  from  the  National  Liberal  party  in 
opposition  to  Prince  Bismarck's  Protectionist  policy  and  organised  the  Liberal 
Union  which  combined  with  Herr  Richter's  Freisinnige  party.  Since  1393 
Riokert  and  his  followers,  never  numerous,  drew  nearer  to  the  Government  on 
Imperial  questions,  he  joining  the  Danzig  branch  of  the  Colonial  Society ;  but  on 
domestic  questions  like  the  tariff  he  and  they  maintained  the  Radical  attitude. 
In  November,  at  Kabul,  Sirdar  Yahlja  Khan,  uncle  of  the  Ameer  Yakub  Khan 
and  a  person  formerly  of  great  importance  in  Afghanistan.  In  November,  at 
Calcutta,  8ir  John  Woodbu.rn,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal.  He  joined  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  in  1862  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  Secretaryship  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  North- West  Provinces,  in  1882.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council  in  1891,  and  in  1894  was  made  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Central  Provinces.  In  1898  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  a  posr 
he  filled  with  much  distinction  and  suocess. 


DECEMBER. 


The  Most  Rev.  Frederick  Temple, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — Frederiok 
Temple  was  the  second  son  of  Major 
Octavius  Temple,  sometime  Governor 
of  Sierra  Leone,  his  mother  being  a 
Miss  Carveth,  a  Cornish  lady,  and  he 
was  bom  November  30,  1821,  in  the 
Ionian  Islands.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  at  Helston  and  at  Blun- 
ders School,  Tiverton,  of  which  he 
retained  happy  recollections,  and  from 
which  he  passed  with  a  close  scholar- 
ship (1838)  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
His  family  circumstances  were  narrow, 
and  want  of  means  prevented  his  culti- 
vating an  extensive  undergraduate  ac- 
quaintance. But  he  read  resolutely, 
and  in  1842  obtained  a  First  Class  both 
in  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Elected 
shortly  afterwards  to  a  Balliol  Fellow- 
ship, he  became  College  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics  and  Logic,  and  in  1845 
junior  Dean.  From  1848-55  he  was 
Principal  of  Kneller  Hall,  Hounslow, 
an  institution  intended  at  that  time  for 
the  training  of  masters  for  Poor  Law 
Schools,  and  from  1855-8  was  one  of 
Queen  Victoria's  Inspectors  of  Sohools. 
He  gave  evidence  of  a  decidedly  Liberal 
colour  before  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Commission  on  National  Education 
(1867),  and  in  the  same  year,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Goulburn,  Temple, 
who,  while  at  Oxford  had  been  ordained 
deacon  (1846)  and  priest  (1847)  by 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  was  appointed 
Head  Master  of  Rugby,  and  proceeded 
to  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  Chap- 
lain-in-Ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria. 
The  period  of  his  head-mastership  was 
very  successful,  the  school  recovering 
muoh  of  the  prestige  whioh  it  had  en- 
joyed under  Arnold.  Profound  respeot 
was  the  feeling  of  the  boys  for  their 


head-master,  and  if  then  and  in  after 
life  the  rospect  universally  commanded 
by  Temple  included  a  certain  element 
of  awe  none,  whether  boys  or  men,  who 
were  brought  into  close  touch  with  him 
could  ever  doubt  the  strength  of  his 
human  sympathies.  It  was  while  he  was 
at  Rugby,  in  the  early  sixties,  that  there 
occurred  the  remarkable  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  volume  called  "  Essays 
and  Reviews,"  written  by  several  hands, 
and  containing  some  matter  which 
judged  by  the  standards  of  orthodoxy 
of  that  day  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  indeed,  refused  to  condemn  it, 
but  it  was  condemned  more  than  once 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  Bishops 
acting  together.  It  was  hardly  alleged 
in  any  quarter  that  objection  could  be 
taken  to  Temple's  essay  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  World,  which  was  the  first 
in  the  volume,  and  a  prefatory  note 
expressly  stated  that  each  author  was 
responsible  for  his  own  contribution 
only.  But  when  in  1869  it  was  an- 
nounced that,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
advice,  Dr.  Temple  had  been  nominated 
to  the  Bishoprio  of  Exeter,  a  passionate 
outcry  was  raised,  both  in  High  and 
Low  Church  quarters.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who,  having  read  Temple's  Rugby  ser- 
mons, was  assured  of  his  soundness  in 
the  Faith,  disregarded  the  clamour, 
and  Temple  was  duly  eleoted,  though 
with  a  strongly  opposing  minority  in 
the  Chapter,  and  consecrated,  though 
with  a  protest  from  several  Bishops 
immediately  before  that  rite.  Having 
become  Bishop,  Temple  for  the  sake 
of  relieving  tender  consciences,  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  his  contri- 
bution from  future  editions  of  "  Essays 
and  Reviews."  At  the  same  time  he 
refused  to  express  regret  for  its  original 
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publication  therein,  or  censure  of  the 
other  writers  in  the  volume. 

The  opposition  to  him  died  away  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  in  the  Exeter 
diocese  and  in  the  Church  at  large.  His 
energy,  his  manliness,  his  unaffected 
devoutness,  and  his  warm  appreciation 
of  good  ministerial  work  wherever  he 
found  it,  even  among  those  with  whoso 
advanced  ritualistic  practices  he  was 
personally  quite  out  of  sympathy, 
established  him  in  the  respect  and 
affection  of  West  of  England  church- 
men, and  there  was  not  a  word  of  any- 
thing but  approval,  when,  in  1885,  Mr. 
Gladstone  recommended  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  See  of  London  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Bishop  Jackson.  He  was 
powerfully  instrumental  in  securing, 
while  at  Exeter,  the  reduction  of  that 
See  to  manageable  proportions  by  the 
erection  of  the  Bishopric  of  Truro  for 
the  County  of  Cornwall.  In  London, 
while  not  attempting  to  maintain  the 
social  traditions  of  the  occupants  of  the 
See,  his  episcopal  administration  was 
characterised  by  the  most  strenuous 
devotion  to  the  discharge  of  its  over- 
whelming mass  of  multifarious  duties — 
a  fact  which  facilitated  the  increase 
which  was  made  in  his  time  to  the 
force  of  Suffragan  or  Assistant  Bishops 
in  London.  Marked  features  of  Dr. 
Temple's  London  episcopate  were  the 
holding  of  monthly  conferences  of  Suf- 
fragans and  Archdeacons  on  diocesan 
matters,  and  the  organisation  of  ruri- 
decanal  conferences  which  he  annually 
addressed,  and  also  the  founding  of 
an  order  of  lay  preachers.  He  also 
laboured  unceasingly  in  the  cause  of 
total  abstinence  and  foreign  missions. 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Benson, 
1896,  Dr.  Temple  was  recommended  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  with  general  approval, 
for  the  Primacy.  As  Archbishop  he 
presided  over  the  Lambeth  Conference 
of  1897  in  a  manner  which  attracted 
to  him  the  regard  of  the  Anglican 

On  the  1st,  aged  72,  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  Ralph  Thompson,  K.C.S.,  who  had 
been  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1878-95.  On  the  1st,  Commander  Charles 
Frederick  Hill,  who  took  a  distinguished  part  in  naval  warfare  in  the  Baltic  in 
1854,  and  afterwards  in  China  and  in  Paraguay.  He  was  honourably  mentioned 
in  despatches  and  on  seven  occasions  gazettod  for  services  in  face  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  1st,  aged  80,  Dr.  James  Laird  Patterson,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Emmaus,  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  1850.  On  the  2nd,  aged  82,  John 
Hunger  ford  Pollen,  who,  after  being  a  Fellow  of  Merton  in  the  forties,  and  Vioar 
of  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds,  in  the  fifties,  seceded  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Thackeray,  an  authority  on  Fine  Arts,  of  which  for  some  year* 
he  was  Professor  in  Cardinal  Newman's  Dublin  Roman  Catholic  University, 
and  on  which  he  wrote  in  the  latest  volumes  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica." 
He  painted  the  roof  of  Merton  College  Chapel  when  Fellow,  and  in  1857  co- 
operated with  Rossetti  and  Burne-Jones  in  the  decoration  of  the  Oxford  Union. 
On  the  3rd,  Sir  Frank  Green,  Bart.,  one  of  the  senior  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  the  year  of  his  Majesty's  accession.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  City  business,  and  during  his  mayoralty  instituted  the  national  me- 

2T2 


Bishops  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  With  Archbishop  Mac  lagan,  of 
York,  he  issued  a  dignified  vindication 
of  the  Catholic  position  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  in  reply  to  an  Bnoyolioal 
from  Pope  Leo  XIII.  He  developed 
the  practice  of  common  consultation 
among  the  members  of  the  English 
Episcopal  Bench  on  matters  of  gonoral 
concern,  and  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  so-called  crisis  whioh  arose 
in  the  Church  in  1898  with  regard  to 
ritual  excesses — for  the  occurrence  of 
which  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
his  own  extremely  lenient  policy  both 
at  Exeter  and  in  London  towards 
advanoed  clergy,  so  long  as  they  were 
devoted  workers,  was  in  no  inconsider- 
able measure  responsible.  The  "  hear- 
ing "  by  the  two  Archbishops  at  Lam- 
beth of  arguments  with  regard  to  certain 
matters  of  which  the  lawfulness  was 
in  dispute,  was  an  earnest  and  im- 

Sressive  endeavour  to  determine  the 
oubtful  points,  informally  indeed,  but 
by  a  high  tribunal,  the  spirituality  of 
which  oould  not  be  questioned.  The 
decisions  or  "  opinions  "  rendered  were 
against  the  Ritualistic  practices  on  each 
point,  the  ceremonial  use  of  incense 
and  of  lights,  and  the  reservation  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  The  reasoning 
advanoed  by  the  Archbishops  was  a 
good  deal  canvassed,  but  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  the  Bishops,  that  the  Lam- 
beth "opinions"  should  be  observed, 
obtained  pretty  general  acquiescence 
from  the  clergy.  The  pathetic  cir- 
cumstances of  Dr.  Temple's  last  speech 
are  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  "  Eng- 
lish History."  He  had,  it  was  said,  ex- 
pected that  the  effort  would  break  down 
his  remaining  strength.  That,  never- 
theless, he  made  it  was  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  character,  the  rugged 
strength  and  nobility  of  which  had  won 
the  unqualified  respect,  and  something 
like  the  affection,  of  the  whole  English 
people. 
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mortal  to  Queen  Victoria,  which  reached  230,0001.    On  the  3rd,  Heinricha  Lands 
mann  ("  Hieronymus  Lorm  "),  a  distinguished  Austrian  poet,  who  lost  his  hearing 
in  youth  and  also  became  blind.    He  was  the  inventor  of  a  special  finger  language, 
by  which  he  was  able  to  dictate  his  verse,  which  was  remarkable  not  less  for  its 
pessimism  than  for  its  beauty  of  form.    On  the  4th,  aged  77,  Major-General  Robert 
Brace  Chichester,  who  did  good  service  in  the  Mutiny,  and  later  with  the  Kaibar 
column  in  the  Afghan  War  of  1878-79,  when  he  won  the  C.B.    On  the  4th,  Alex 
ander  Mackay,  LL.D.,  the  author  of  various  educational  works,  the  chief  being 
"Foreign  Systems  of  Education."    On  the  5th,  the  Right  Rev.  Edward  Hyndman 
Beckles,  formerly  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  and  a  well-known  London  clergyman, 
who  held  the  vicarage  of  St.  Peter's,  Bethnal  Green.    On  the  6th,  Major  General 
H.  T.  Oldfleld,  whose  life  from  1849  to  1882  was  spent  in  various  Indian  campaigns 
and  in  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny,  in  which  he  served  with  distinction.  On 
the  7th,  aged  63,  at  Washington,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  a  great  and  patriotic  American 
Parliamentarian.    For  several  years  ho  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  his  masterful  methods  restored  orderly  procedure,  and  set  up  rules 
which,  though  challenged  by  the  Democrats,  were  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  are  now  recognised  and  enforced  by  both  parties.    On  the  7th,  from 
suicide  on  board  a  Cunard  liner,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Lamb,  a  famous  rifle 
shot.    He  had  served  with  distinction  on  the  Tugela,  where  he  was  wounded  and 
lost  an  eye.    On  the  8th,  Colonel  Harry  Leslie  Blundell  McCalmont,  C.B..  Con- 
servative Member  for  the  Stowmarket  Division  of  Cambridgeshire,  inheritor  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Hugh  McCalmont  (which  was  estimated  at  3,000,000/.),  owner  of 
the  famous  race  horse  Isinglass,  and  a  very  well-known  figure  on  the  Turf  and  in  the 
yachting  world.  On  the  8th,  in  London,  Graf  Wilhelm  von  Schlteffen  auf  BchHeflen- 
berg  Mecklenburg,  well  known  for  his  ambulance  work  during  the  Franco- Prussian 
War,  and  as  a  scientific  agriculturist  in  Germany.    On  the  10th,  aged  84,  General 
William  F.  Nuthall.    In  the  Burmese  War  of  1852  he  had  gained  much  dis- 
tinction.   On  the  10th,  His  Highness  Raja  Bije  Sain  Bahadur,  Rajah  of  Mandi. 
He  was  born  in  1846,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  a  boy  of  eleven.    He  was 
one  of  the  most  able  and  loyal  of  the  Indian  Princes.    On  the  10th,  aged  01,  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Aubert  Oace,  Vicar  of  Barling,  Essex,  and  author  of  the  notorious 
"Gace's  Catechism."    On  the  11th,  Dr.  Samuel  Fenwick,  an  eminent  physician, 
associated  for  many  years  with  the  London  Hospital.    On  the  12th,  Professor 
Harry  Livingstone  Withers,  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Education  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  and  a  recognised  authority  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion.   On  the  12th,  aged  91,  Dr.  James  Cornwell,  a  famous  educationist ;  from 
1846-56  Principal  of  the  Borough  Road  Normal  College,  and  author  of  many  school 
books  which  for  many  years  had  a  great  vogue.    On  the  13th,  aged  76,  William 
Killigrew  Watt,  formerly  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bristol,  who  had  represented 
Gloucester  in  Parliament  as  a  Conservative,  1873-80.    On  the  13th,  aged  80, 
General  81r  Crawford  Trotter  Chamberlain.    Served  in  the  Afghanistan  Campaign 
of  1839-42,  and  in  the  Punjab  in  1848-9  (mentioned  in  despatches  and  brevet- 
majority).    During  the  Indian  Mutiny  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
disarmament  of  native  regiments;  and  was  thanked  by  the  Government,  and 
promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel.    On  the  17th,  Sir  Edward  Stock  Hill,  a  prominent 
shipowner  and  successful  advocate  of  telegraphic  communication  between  light- 
houses and  lightships  round  the  British  coast.    On  the  21st,  the  Very  Rev. 
William  R.  W.  Stephens,  Dean  of  Winchester.    Born,  1839 ;  was  a  moderate  High 
Churchman  and  Liberal.    He  published  various  works,  notably  a  biography 
of  his  father-in-law,  Dean  Hook,  and  an  excellent  history  of  the  Church  under 
the  Norman  and  Angevin  Kings,  which  was  his  personal  contribution  to  the 
valuable  continuous  history  of  the  English  Church  from  the  earliest  times,  which 
he  was  editing  with  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt.    On  the  24th,  at  an  advanced  age,  Sir 
Arthur  Hodgson,  who  in  the  forties  took  a  prominent  part  in  developing  the 
Colony  of  Queensland.    He  was  a  Shakespearian  scholar,  and  for  many  years 
lived  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  he  made  the  preservation  of  the  Shakespeare 
memorials  his  special  care.    On  the  27th,  aged  80,  Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth,  the  first 
to  pass  (in  1869)  the  London  University  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Literature ;  was  headmaster  of  Mill  Hill  School  from  1869-86,  since  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work,  his  writings  being  mainly  philological.    On  the 
28th,  the  Right  Rev.  John  Wogan  Festing,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans.    Dr.  Festing 
was  born  in  1887,  and  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    After  serving 
for  several  years  as  curate  in  Westminster,  ho  was  given  the  Vicarage  of  Christ 
Church,  Albany  Street,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Claughton  in  1890  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  See  of  St.  Albans,  which  had  been  declined  by  Canon  Liddon.  Dr. 
Festing,  who  was  a  bachelor,  proved  an  admirable  administrator  of  the  diocese, 
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and  was  widely  esteemed.  On  the  28th,  Samuel  Waase  Higginbottom,  Conserva- 
tive M.P.  for  the  West  Derby  Division  of  Liverpool.  He  was  a  colliery  owner  and 
shipowner,  and  a  Wesleyan.  On  the  30th,  Samuel  Danks  Waddy,  K.O.,  Rocorder 
of  Sheffield.  Mr.  Waddy  was  a  Wesleyan  and  a  Liberal,  who  spent  many  years  . 
in  Parliament,  and  combined  local  preaching  with  a  large  practice  at  the  bar, 
and  with  keen  devotion  to  politics.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Wesleyan  minister,  and 
was  born  in  1830.  On  the  31st,  Karl  von  Cramer,  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Bavaria,  who  raised  himself  from  the  status  of  a  factory  hand  to  a  position  of 
much  wealth  and  influence  in  politics.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers 
in  Germany.  On  the  31st,  Dr.  Max  Schede,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  Bonn 
University,  and  during  the  Franco-German  War  the  introducer  of  sublimate  as  an 
antiseptic  in  surgery.  In  December,  aged  72,  Major  J.  T.  Collier,  a  pioneer  of  the 
Volunteer  movement  and  a  man  who  had  for  many  years  devoted  himself  to  the  wel- 
fare of  destitute  lads  in  London  and  to  various  philanthropic  enterprises.  In  Decem- 
ber, at  Ballarat,  aged  72,  Robert  Malachy  Sergeant,  a  pioneer  of  the  Australian  gold 
industry  and  manager  of  the  famous  Band  of  Hope  Mine.  In  December,  Major 
Edward  Peach,  Indian  Staff  Corps,  and  D.A.Q.M.G.  on  the  Headquarter  Staff ; 
wounded  with  the  Burmese  Expedition  of  1885-8 ;  mentioned  in  despatches  and 
made  brevet-major  for  services  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  Sir  F.  Carrington  in  the  late 
war;  author  of  "Savage  Warfare,"  a  book  officially  recommended  to  the  Army 
and  subsequently  adopted  as  a  text-book  for  infantry  training.    In  December, 


childhood,  and  became  celebrated  as  a  caricaturist,  in  which  capacity  he  power- 
fully contributed  to  the  exposure  of  the  abuses  prevalent  under  the  "Tweed 
Ring  "  in  New  York,  1870-5.  In  December,  at  Shanghai,  the  Rev.  Ange  Zottoli, 
8.J.,  the  author  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language  and  a  Chinese  scholar  who 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  even  among  the  literati  of  the  Empire.  In  December, 
at  Davos  Platz,  aged  28,  Lucius  Henry  Owynn,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  a  noted  cricketer  and  Rugby  football  player.  In  December,  while  at  sea,  off 
Aden,  Henry  Verney,  tenth  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  a  famous  master  of  the 
Warwickshire  hounds.  Born  1844 ;  M.,  1867,  a  dau.  of  James  H.  Smith-Barry. 
In  December,  at  Washington,  Major  Walter  Reed,  an  American  Army  surgeon 
who  conducted  experiments  in  Cuba  with  regard  to  mosquitoes  as  the  cause 
of  yellow  fever  infection,  with  the  result  that  sanitary  measures  were  taken, 
practically  stopping  that  disease  in  Havana. 


taken  to  the  United  States  in 
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OIL  painting,  new  method  of,  9Q 
Royal  Academy,  HZ 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  82 
Salbs.  QQ 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  89 
ASIA.  —  Vide   Afghanistan,  Baluchistan, 

China,    Corea,    Hong-Kong,  India, 

Japan,  Persia,  Siam 
Asquith,   IL  Uu  on  the  emigration  of 

women  to  South  Africa,  1 
Athletics.   See  Sports 
Atlantic  Shipping  Combination,  [131], 

[254],  28  ;  terms  of  agreement,  [136] 
AUSTRALASIA.—  Vide  New  South  Wales, 

New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Tasmania, 

Victoria 

AUSTRALIA.— Barton,  Sir  E.,  his  visit 
to  England.  [467]  ;  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L.  conferred,  17  ;  on  prefer- 
ential tariffs.  [468].  Budget,  [4671. 
Drought,  [466>  Electoral  Bill, 
[467].  Federation,  results  of,  [462] ; 
cost  of  the  Government,  [4651  Hope- 
TOUN,  Lord,  his  resignation,  [467]. 
Import  duties,  [466].  Lieutenants, 
execution  of,  [467].  Males,  exodus 
of,  [4681.  Pacific  cable  opened, 
[4681.  Penny  postage,  decision  on, 
2.  Tariff  question,  [467].  Tenny- 
son, Lord,  appointed  Clover  nor- 
General,  [468],  23 

— -  SOUTH.^Elbction,  general,  [473]. 
Flinders,    Capt,    monument  to, 


AUSTRALIA,  SOUTH,  continued. 

[478],  Murray  River,  [4651  Nor 
thkkN  Territory  question.  f4731 
Railway  project,  [473].    Rain,  report 

of,  23 

  WESTERN.— Federal  Conntiturion, 

result,  [466].  Lbakb,  G.,  his  death 
[4751    Railway  construction,  [474] 

AUSTRIA  -  HUNGARY.  —  Aqrar,  not 
at,  [311],  22.  Anti-duelling'  League. 
[SOOT  Ausgleich  or  dualist  it.-  com- 
pact, [3091  Christian  Socialist 
party,  [3091.  Customs  tariff,  [309]. 
Elections,  [309],  Foreign  relation*. 
[3181  [8141  Frani  Ferdinand,  Arch- 
duke,  his  visit  to  Russia,  [313]. 
Galicia,  labour  riots  in,  [308].  Uer- 
many,  relation*,  with,  [3131  Golu- 
chowski,  Count,  on  foreign  affair*. 
[314].  Kossuth  party,  attacks  on  thr 
dual  system,  [310|.  Language:  ques- 
tion, [3071  Nationalities,  conflict  be- 
tween, [307].  Pan-Germanic  League, 
[310].  Rknier,  Archduke  and  Arch- 
duchess Marie,  celebration  of  their 
golden  wedding,  6.  Suoar  Bills, 
[jni]  Tkikstb.  labour  riots  at.  J 3081 
II    Triple  Alliance,  renewal,  [313] 

Avbrury,  Lord,  on  British  trade,  IS 

Avonmouth,  the  first  sod  of  the  new  dock 
cut,  Z 

Balfour,  A.  J.,  deputations  on  the  Edu- 
cation Bill,  [168] ;  distributes  prixes  at 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  9  ; 
appointed  Prime  Minister,  [182],  lfi  ; 
at  the  Mansion    House,   25!  Vide 
"Political  Speeches" 
Balfour,  G.,  deputation  from  the  Institu- 
tion of  Electrical  Engineers,  IS 
BALUCHISTAN.— Census,  [3651  P*b 
so-Afghan  boundary  dispute,  [364]. 
Qubtta,  durbar  at,  [365].  Railway 
construction,  [3641    Showers,  Major, 
his  march  along  the  border,  [364] 
Bank  of  England,  rate  of  discount  raised, 

24  ;  reduced,  3^  4 
Barton,  Sir  E.,  honorary  D.C.L,  II 
Bedford,  Duke  or,  appointed  Knight  of 

the  Garter,  6 
BELGIUM.— Brussels,  Congress  of  the 
Labour  party,  [335] ;  Sugar  Bounties 
Convention.    [238J.  Constitution, 
revision 


Hon.  [238T 
l  of  the,  [3351 
Gambling  Bill, 


Elections, 
[334].  Ma  uiR 
I  knriette,  Queen,  her  death,  [336] 
Military  Reform  Bill,  [333].  Rubino. 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King,  [336], 
2L  STUIKK.  general,  [-'W.].  Surtrau'e. 
"plural,"  [334] 

 King  Leopold  II.  of,  attempt  on  his 

life,  [3361  21 
Bbtttng,  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 

the  House  of  Lords  on,  [179] 
Billiards.   See  Sports 
Bills.   See  Parliament 
Bis  LB  y,   Rifle  Association,  matches,  18; 
prizes,  lfi 

Boer  generals,  arrival  in  London,  [203], 
20,  21 ;  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  [203],  [208] :  conference, 
[20 1]-[206]  j  reception  in  London,  20. 
at  Cowes,  20 ;  in  Holland,  2Q  ;  appeal 
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Bobr  generals,  continued. 

for  pecuniary  help,  [2061 ;  tour  on  the 
Continent,  [207] ;  in  Berlin,  25.  ;  Paris, 
25 

Boys'  Brigades,  review  of,  12 

British  Academy,  the  new,  2.  21  ;  election 

of  the  President.  28 
British  troops,  charges  against,  2,  5. 
Brodrick,  W.  St.  J.,  at  Markeridorf,  22 
Budget.   See  Parliament 
BULGARIA. — Budobt,  [330].  Danbfp, 

M.,  Premier  [329],  1  ;   on  foreign 

Elicy,  [329].  Ferdinand,  Prince, 
t  visit  to  Russia,  [330].  KaNTchbkk, 
M.,  assassinated,  5,  Karandjuloff, 
commits  suicide,  5.  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee, [325].  Ministry,  the  new, 
[3291.  r33TTSHlPKA  Pass  fUe*%  [324], 
[330].  Sofia,  mass  meeting  at,  [3V>] 
Buller,  Sir  R,  his  despatches  on  Spion 

Kop,  published,  [12b],  9 
Bushy  Park,  National  Physical  Laboratory 

opened,  Z 
Bye-elections,  [1431  3,  L  2Q 

Cadogan,  Lord,  resigns  the  Viceroyalty  of 

Ireland,  [182],  II 
Campbell- Bannkkman,  Sir  IL,  deputation 

from  the  Free  Church  Councils,  [108] 
CANADA. — Alaska  Boundary  question, 
[444].  Anden,  IL  W,,"  appointed 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College, 
[4511  Banks,  [4491  Budget,  [445]. 
Coal  strike,  [444].  Consolidate*!  Lake 
Superior  Company.  [448].  Corona- 
tion, preparations  for  the.  [4  U>]. 
Debt,  amount  of,  [445],  Dominion 
Steel  Company.  [445^  "  Doukho- 
bortsi  "  sect,  [452].  Diindonald,  Lore 
in  command  of  the  Militia,  [447^ 
Exports,  [4451.  Finance,  [448 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  disaster  on. 
[452].  Grant,  Dr.,  his  death.  [452]. 
Imperial  Navy,  refusal  to  con- 
tribute, [446].  Manitoba,  total  grain 
frop,  [447].  Marconi,  Sgr.,  his  wire- 
less teVgraphy  messages,  [451].  Min- 
ing industries,  [450].  North-West 
Territories,  total  product  of  grain, 
[  147] ;  immigration  of  settlers,  [447]. 
Ontario,  electious,  provincial,  [451] ; 

Paci- 
Tarkin. 

Dr.,  selection  by  the  Rhodes  Trustees, 
T2191,  [451],  19.  Parliament,  opened. 
^444]  ;  prorogued.  [446]. 


Chamberlain,  A.,  appointed  Postmaster- 


liquor  traffic  prohibition,  [451]. 
kic  cable,  the  new,  [45iT.  J 


Mill,  [  4 1 4  ]  ;  earnings,  [449] ;  projects, 
[449].  Revenue,  [4451  Strike,  [452]. 
TarTft  question,  [447].  [450].  Tart«T 
Mr.,  his  resignaUonTT 47iQ~TT 2ft.  To- 
ronto, [448].  Trade,  foreign.  [445]  ; 
preferential,  [447].  Transportation 
question,  [444] 
Cancbr,  origin  and  treatment  of,  scheme 

for  research,  9 
Carnegie.  A.,  his  gift  to  J.  Morley,  18; 
offer  of  money  to  Marylebone,  24  ; 
installed  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrews 
University,  2fi 
Casssl,  Sir  K. ,  his  gift  of  mouey  for  a 

sanatorium,  1 
Csntbnarirs,  celebration  of,  Hugo,  Victor, 
6  ;  Kossuth,  23 ;  Miller,  IL.  21 


General.  [1821 
ited 


with  an  address  at  the 
[61],  5.  ;    iuspects_  repre- 


 J.,  present 

Guildhall, 

sentatives  of  the  West  African  Frontier 
Force,  lh  ;  accident,  15  ;  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  18  ;  correspon- 
dence with  the  Boer  generals,  [203], 
[207]  ;  conference,  [204]-[206].  22  ;  visit 
to  South  Africa,  Zti  ;  at  a  banquet  in 
Birmingham,  28 ;  leaves  Portsmouth, 
28.;  at  Durban,  30 ;  Pietermaritzburg,3J 
Chbtlesmore,  Lord,  his  bequest  to  the 
nation,  la 

CHINA.— Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  im- 
portance to,  f384].  Beau,  M.,  Gover- 
nor-General, French  Indo-China,  [390]. 
Boxer  disturbances,  [387].  Cholera, 
[388],  CommcrcialTreaty,  [385]. 
Education,  reform  in,  [389].  Hai- 
phong, harbour  at,  [89U],  Hanoi, 
exhibition  at.  [390].  Hart,  Sir  R.. 
presentation  at  Court,  [3821.  Import 
duties,  new  tariff  of,  VSSSl  Indem- 
nitv,  amount  of,  TOgj  fudo-China, 
French,  [390],  Kiao  -  Chou,  [389] 
Mackay,  Sir  J.  L.,  his  Commercial 
Treaty,  [385],  Manchuria,  evacuation 
of,  [382] ;  agreement,  [3831,  8.  Mission- 
aries, murder  of,  [387].  Pekin,  return 
of  the  Court,  [8811.  2.  Railway  con- 
struction, jj|^H  (.390],  Russia,  nego- 
tiations with,  [382].    Satow,  Sir  E., 


declines  to  attend  an  Imperial  recep- 
tion, 2&,    Shan  -  hai  -  knan  railway. 


::s4 
385 


Shanghai,  evacuation  of, 
Silver,  fall  in  the  price  of, 
Tibn  -  THIN,  withdrawal  of 
383],  20;  railway,  [886],  9. 
MTj:     Viceroys,  death 


WO].  VICEROYS, 

>Vki-hai-wei,  [389] 


of. 


troops 
Trade, 
[388]. 

 Empress-Dowager,  returns  to  Pekin, 

[881 1 ;  receives  the  ladies  of  the  Foreign 
Legations.  [382],  4 

Christie's,  sales  at,  6^  9^  10.  12.  29 

Civil  list  pensions,  15 

Clipkord,  Dr.,  his  opposition  to  the  Edu- 
cation Bill,  [108],  [216] 

Cldb.  Colonial  Troops,  opened,  [1611  12 

Colonial  Premiers  at  Edinburgh,  18  ; 
receive  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D., 
18  ,  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  18 

Colonies,  contributions  to  the  Imperial 
Navy,  20 

Commerce,  Associated  Chambers  of,  meet- 
ing, ft 

"Condor,"  H.M.S.,  search  for,  5;  aban 
doned,  Z 

CONFERENCES,  CONGRESSES,  Etc.— 
Agriculture,  Associated  Chambers  of, 
ITUWl     Church,    Northampton,  24. 
hurchmen.  Albert  Hall,  [226].  Co- 


lonial, vide  Imperial;  Co-o 


■>pvrative, 
Councils, 


Exeter,  [1501.  Free  Church 
St.  James's  Hall,  [107].  Free  Labour 
Association,  Leeds,  26  ;  Imperial. 
[208H2143,  LL  Landlords  and  Tenant*, 
Ir.-land.  [249],  3£L  .  League,  British 
Empire,  [209].  Liberal  Unionists. 
Birmingham,  24  :  National  Liberal 
Federation.  Bristol,  [147] ;  Ijeicester, 
[80);    National  Union  of  Conservative 
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CONFERENCES,  continued. 

and  Constitutional  Associations,  Man- 
chester, [218].  Old-age  Pensions,  [371 
Round  Table,  Fulbam  Palace,  [1871  L 
.Sugar  Bounties  Conference,  Brussels, 
2881  Teachers,  National  Union  of, 
TOST  Trade  Union,  London,  [1571 
'21 4] ;  Holborn  Town  Hall.  22.  Wet- 
tare  and  Protection  of  Children,  Lon- 
don, 1L    Wesleyan,  [1081 

CONNAUOHT,  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  leave 
for  the  East,  28;  at  Cairo,  29; 
Assouan,  29 ;  review  the  garrisons,  29 ; 
st  Bombay,  31 ;  the  Delhi  Durbar,  31 

Consols,  issue  of,  9 

Covhumitivbs,  Sanatorium  for,  opened  at 
Dundee,  23 

COREA. — Commercial  treaty  with  Den- 
mark, [390]  Railway  construction, 
[890]  Ricb  crop  failure,  [3901. 
TSade,  [390] 

Corn,  imp  >rted,  proposed  duty  on,  [123] ; 
views  on,  [1281 ;  debate  on,  [130] 

Coronation,  guests  arrive  in  London,  18  ; 
postponement,  18  ;  list  of  Honours, 
13 ;  bon tires,  14  ;  rehearsal  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  19  ;  arrival  of  troops, 
lft ;  service,  [197-2011,  1ft 

Crickbt.    See  Sports 

Criminal  cases,  Krause,  Dr.,  3 ;  Radziwill, 
Princess,  10 

Cr/RRIB,  Lord,  British  Ambassador  in 
Rome,  his  resignation,  30 

Cutlers'  Feast,  Sheffield,  23 

DEMONSTRATIONS. — Alexandra  Palace, 
[224].  Hyde  Park,  25.  Woodhouse 
Moor,  Leeds,  [2171,  23 

Dinison,  Lieut.  Col. .  on  the  "Food  Supply 
and  Defence  of  the  Empire,"  12 

DENMARK.  -  Budget,  [3511,  [3531. 
Haqb,  M.,  Minister  for  Public  Works, 
ra.r>4L  Hiirup,  M.,  his  death,  [354]. 
Landmthino,  election  of  members, 
[3521.  Legislative  measures,  [8511, 
[353].  Rigsdao,  prorogued,  [ff>2|. 
Wats  and  Means  Bill,  [35 U  West 
Indies,  proposed  sale  of  the  islands, 
[852] 

Deputations  to,  Balfonr,  A.  J.,  [168] ; 
Balfour,  G.,  13 ;  Campbell- Ban nerman, 
Sir  H^  [1081 ;  Londonderry.  Lord,  Z  ; 
Rosebery,  Lord,  [2321 

Devonshire,  Duchess  of,  opens  the  Nature 
Study  Exhibition,  18 

DRAMA,  The.— Adelphi,  93;  Criterion, 
92 ;  Garrick,  92 ;  St.  George's  Hall, 
93;  Haymarket.  91;  His  Majesty's 
Theatre,  91 :  St.  James's,  91 :  Lyceum, 
90  ;  Vaudeville,  92 ;  Wyndham's 
Theatre,  92 

Dudley,  Earl  of,  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  20 

Dunn-Gardner,  Mr.,  sale  of  his  collection 
of  silver,  9 

Earthquake.— Shemakha,  5 

ECCLESIASTICAL.  —  Briohton,  ritual 
case,  judgment,  lft  Canterbury, 
Archbishop  of,  title  Archbishop 
Temple.  Chatterton,  Rev.  E.,  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Nagpur,  28. 
Church  Congress,  Northampton,  24. 


ECCLESIASTICAL,  continued. 

Copleston,  Dr.  R.  S. ,  appointed 
Hi-hop  of  Calcutta,  4.  Fkstinq,  Rl 
Rev.  J.  W.,  his  death,  8L  Gore, 
Rev.  C,  elected  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
[37]-[39],  3  >  objections  to  his  confirma- 
tion, 3^  5  ;  consecration,  £  ;  enthrone- 
ment, 6 ;  on  the  Education  Bill,  paQ 
Intercessory  services  for  the  King 
14.  London,  Bishop  of,  on  the 
Education  Bill,  [226],  Naopur,  new 
Bishopric  of,  28,  ST.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, thanksgiving  services  at,  12,  2tL 
Robinson,  Rev.  Canon  A.  J.,  appointed 
Dean  of  Westminster,  25.  Round 
Table  Conferences  at  Fulham  Palace, 
[187],  L  Stephens,  Very  Rer.  W.  R., 
ntsnoeath,  SO.  Temple,  Archbishop, 
at  Lampeter,  24 ;  taken  ill,  29  ;  death, 
30;  removed  to  Canterbury,  30 ;  funeral. 
8L    W ellis »n,  Bp.,  his  resignation,  4 

"  Edinburgh  Review,  centenary  number, 
26 

Education,  Naval,  Memorandum  on,  [Mt] 
I  EDWARD  VII.,  King,  opens  Parliament. 
2 ;  anniversary  of  his  accession  cele- 
brated, 3 ;  at  Dartmouth,  I ;  Devonport, 
Z  ;  abandons  his  visit  to  Ireland,  \92\ 
[2461 ;  at  the  Royal  Military  Tourna- 
ment, 11 ;  presents  colours  to  the 
'  Irish  Guards,  11 ;  attends  thanksgiving 
services  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  12^  2ii ; 
at  Aldershot,  12 ;  receives  addresses 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  12 ;  pre- 
parations for  his  coronation,  [1731 ;  his 
uluesB,  [1741  12:  at  Windsor,  12: 
alarming  reports,  18 ;  receives  Lieut- 
Col.  H.  L  Hamilton,  13  ;  in  London, 
13 ;  operation,  13 ;  postponement  of 
his  coronation,  13  ;  out  of  danger.  14  ; 
his  dinner  to  the  poor,  14 ;  goes  on 
board  his  yacht,  Lt ;  recovery,  [196]. 
19 ;  letter  io  his  people.  [1961 ;  corona- 
tion, [197K2021  19 ;  his  gift  to  the 
nation  of  Osborne  House,  [202]  :  reviews 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  troops,  19 ; 
naval   review,    [2031,    20;  yachting 
cruise,  [203] ;  reception  of  the  Boer 
generals,  [203] ;  inspects  the  fleet,  20 ; 
progress  through  London,  26 ;  at  the 
Guildhall,  26;  inspects  the  brigade 
of  Guards,  26,  22 

"  Eoeria,"  in  search  of  the  Cknuito;  5 

EGYPT  — Assouan  Dam,  opening,  [4141 
[415],  29.  Cholera,  epidemic  or, 
[417|.  Connaught,  Duke  and  Duchess 
of,  at  the  opening  of  the  Assouan  Dam. 
[4151  Cromer,  Lord,  on  the  progress 
of  the  country,  [4141 »  on  the  construc- 
tion or  railways  in  the  Soudan,  [1141 
Khartoum,  Gordon  College,  opened 
at,  [417],  22.  Nile,  barrage  works, 
coping-stone  laid,  6.  Octrois,  aboli- 
tion of  the,  [4141  Revenue,  [4141 
Soudan,  railway  construction,  f4I4j. 
[4171   Tbbatibs,  [4161,  [4171 

Elections.— Belfast,  South,  2UL;  Bun , 
f!431.  10  ;  Cleveland,  22  ;  Devonport, 
26  ;  Dewsbnry,  4  ;  Down,  East,  4 ; 
Scclesall,  4  ;  Hampstead,  8  ;  Leeds, 
188].  18  ;  Orkney,  [248] ;  Sevenoaks, 
ggt  21 ;  Toxteth,  East,  22 ;  Wakr 
ieTd78 
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Elections,  Municipal,  result.  27. 

Klbctrical  Engineers,  institution  of,  de- 
putation from,  13 

Estimates.   See  Parliament 

Etonians,  memorial  to,  12 

EXHIBITIONS.  -  Cork,  [260];  Nature 
8tudy,  18 

Fa i. uk,  Madame  de,  decision  on  her  tapes- 
tries, & 

FIJI.  —  Queen  Victoria,  monument  to, 
[4761  New  Zealand,  project  of 
annexation  to,  [476].  Suva,  Pacific 
cable,  last  link  completed,  26 

Finance,  r250H25a] 

Fin  lay,  Sir  ft.,  elected  Lord  Rector  of 

Edinburgh  University,  27. 
FIRES.—  Euston  Hall,  Suffolk,  8 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  12 
Football.    See  Sports 
Foundation  stones  laid,  Belfast,  New 
Technical  Institute,  28;  Britannia 
Nav.il  College,  Z 
Fowler,  Sir  H.,  his  views  on  the  Irish 

question,  Hi 
FRANCE.  —  Army  reforms,  [266],  [273], 
Bourobois,  M.,  President  of  the 
Chamber,  [264].  Budget,  [2601  [269] ; 
deficit,  [2601 ;  of  war,  [2681.  Cabinet, 
the  new.  [2641.  Cambon,  M.,  at  the 
French  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Lou- 
don, 9  ;  Chamber  of  Deputies,  legisla- 
tion. [260]  [265] ;  summoned.  [268]. 
CdihIx^  M.,  made  President  of  the 
Council.  [264],  12  ;  at  Matha,  [267]. 
Congregational  Schools,  decree  against, 
[266]  ;  debate  on  the  closing,  [269], 
25_  Congress,  Radical  •  Repu  blican , 
at  Lyons,  [268].  Councils-General, 
session  of  the,  [267].  Dbschanel,  M„ 
re-elected  President  of  the  Chamber, 
[2661  Donmer  question .  [262],  [268], 
(2/1  ].  Education,  commission  of, 
report,  [258]  ;  department,  changes  in, 
58].  Elections,  municipal,  at 
jubaix,  [257] ;  electoral  campaign, 
[259],  [26lTTresult,  [262]  9.  Esti- 
mates  for  public  works,  [257].  Fal- 
ijekbs,  M.,  re-elected  President  of  the 
Senate,  1266].  Falloux  law,  abroga- 
tion, [258],  II    Grand  Committees, 

firoposed  institution  of,  [2651,  [272]. 
I UM BERTS,  arrest  of,  [273]!  Loubet, 
M.,  bis  visit  to  Russia,  [263],  1_L 
Marseilles,  strike,  [278].  Military 
Service  Bill.  [265],  Miner* '  strike, 
[271],  Parliamentary  commission  re- 
form, [272] ;  procedure,  change  in, 
[265] ;  recess.  [2661-  Patru-  FranqiiiM, 
movement,  ['£»9],  Pelletan,  M..  his 
speeches,  [267].  Political  parties, 
various  groups  of,  [269H2711  Raw 
tax    on,    [269_£  Revenue, 

f273 


spirits, 

[260J.  [261].    8eam"bW strike, 
Session,  opened,  [256]  ;  closed, 
Siam,  convention  with. 
Bounties    Bill,  [272]. 
Rooshbau,  M.,  his  resignatio 
LL    '/.<  >r  \.  K  .  his  death,  23 
24  ;  Madame,  her  recovery,  24 


272 


[2681. 

Waldeck- 
ion,  [2641, 
I ;  funeral, 


Gainsborough,  sale  of  a  portrait  by,  29 
Oealb,  IL-,  fishmonger,  fined,  6 


Gbikie,  Sir  A.,  his  oration  on  Hugh 
Miller,  21 

GERMANY.— Alcohol  question,  [2941. 
Alsace  -  Lorraine,  concessions  to, 
[2901  Bagdad  railway,  [302].  Bava- 
ria, Prince  Regent  oT,  telegram 
from  the  Emperor,  [294].  Bebel, 
Herr,  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech, 
[299].  Bennigsen,  Landrath  von, 
shot  in  a  duel,  [295].  Boers,  recep- 
tion of ,  [302].  Budget,  [291].  Bulow, 
Count  von,  on   Mr.  Chamberlain's 

rch.  [412;  his  policy.  [2H01  ;  on 
PolishQuostion,  [281];  theTariff 
Bill,  [283] ;  chain  of  theRoyal  Order 
of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  con- 
ferred. ['2861 ;  his  views  of  the  policy 
in  ChinaTT^X)] ;  on  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, [805].  (Jhina,  policy  in,  [9001 
Clericals,  resentment  of  the,  [295]. 
Colonies,  emigration  to,  [296],  Coloni- 
sation Commission  in  I'osen.  [282], 


poUcy,[ 


[289 ].  DOELUNU  question,  [295].  Eno^ 
land,  relations  with,  [2981  BQgj 
[303].  Estimates.  [2911  Foreign 
France,  relatious  with, 
German  East- Africa  Co..  re- 
porC[298] ;  South- West  Africa,  Boer 
families,  immigration  of,  [297] ;  rail- 
way opened,  [298].     Gossler,  Gsn. 

"  olkv 

und  Seewirthschaft,"  [306].  Indus- 
trial d^OTessb2n_;[290].  KKOsioKcourt- 
martial.  [296].  Markbndorf,  grand 
parable  at,  22.  Meat,  inspection  of, 
[2891  Munich,  Socialist  Congress  at, 
[293].  Naval  programme  [291]. 
Parliament,  opening.  [2911  Pocket  - 
Bill,  [2841  "Totes,  policy 
[281],   [282] ;    uumber  of. 


von,  ou  the  decline  of  duelling,  [295] 
Halle,  Prof,  von,  his  book,  "  Volks 


.[291]. 

Money   Bill,    f2841  "Poles, 
towards, 

[282] ;  decree  against  immigration  into 
Prussia,  [282].  Prussia,  number  of 
Poles  in/  [282],  Prussia,  Prince 
Henry  of.  his  visit  to  New  York, 
[304],  6  ;  leaves  for  Germany,  L 
Saccharine  Bill,  [2891  8axony, 
Crown  Princess  of,  her  flight  to  Geneva, 
[295].  Saxony,  King  of,  his  death, 
[295].  Shanghai,  withdrawal  of  the 
garrison  from,  [301],  [384].  Shipping 
Companies,  combination.  [2*7]  Spirit* 
Bill,  [2891  Strasburg  University, 
establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Theological  Faculty.  [2901  Sugar  Bill. 
[288] ;  Convention,  12881  Tariff 
Bill.  [283]  [287]  ;  meeting  against, 
Tirpitz,  Admiral  von,  on  the 

Trade, 


■'aval   programme,  [292]. 
foreign.  [2911    Triple  Alliance,  [305 
renewal.  [30o].    Trust  system, 
United  States,  relations  with, 
Venezuela,  claims  against, 
Virchow.  Prof. ,  his  death,  22.  Wales, 
Prince  of,  his  visit  to  Berlin.  [299] 
Emperor  of,  at  Sandringham,  [240], 
27. ;  Marienburg,  [283] ;  Poseu, 
his  concessions  to  Al 
raine,  [290] ;  telegram 
ofBav 


Alsace- I>or- 
to  the  Prince 


Regent  of  Bavaria,  f294]  ;  as  to  receiv- 
ing Boer  generals,  24  ;  at  Port  Victoria, 
27  ;  inspects  the  Dragoons  at  Shorn- 
cliffe,  '21 ;  relation-,   with  England, 
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[302] ;  at  the  manoeuvres  near  Frank- 
fort,  [3031 ;  meeting  with  the  Tsar, 

 Empress  Frederick  of,  monument  un- 
veiled, [3031 

Gibson-Carmkhabl  collection,  sale  of,  10 

Golk.    See  Sports. 

Gorst,  Sir  J.,  his  retirement,  [183] 

GREECE.— Brioandaob,  revival,  [333]. 
Delyannis,  M.,  appointed  Premier, 
[333].  Election,  general,  [333].  Pan- 
opoulos,  arrested,  [3331 

Guards,  Irish,  colours  presented  to,  U 

Guthrie,  J.,  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  22 


Hamilton,  Gen.  L,  at  Markendorf,  22 
Hawardbn,  St.  Deiniol's  Library,  opened, 

a& 

Hicks- Beach,  Sir  M.,  his  retirement,  [182] 
Holbbin,  M.,  his  attempt  to  swim  across 

the  Channel,  17,  21 
HONG-KONG.— Kao-loon,  new  King's 


Park  at, 


NIJR 


t  at,  [390]. 

,  [ssgjrn 


Plague,  [3*9 


Water  famine, 


Rbvb- 

3  Mi] 


Horse  Purchases,  Hungarian,  report  of 

Committee  on,  [44] 
Hospital  Fund,  King  Edward's,  gifts  to, 
18,  22 

Hughes,  Rev.  H.  P.,  his  death,  28. 


Jlbbrt,  Sir  C.  P.,  ap|K>iuted  Clerk  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  5 
Imperial  Service  Order,  conferred,  [1761 ; 

first  members,  [176] 
INDIA.— Army  Services,  [3721.  Banks, 
Agricultural,  [373]  ;  Presidency,  [3711. 
Bhopal,  [3771  Budget  Estimates, 
1 3691.  Capital  Account,  [3701.  Cen- 
sus, result,  fi.  Coinage,  [371].  Corona- 
tion,  [377].  Currency  notes,  [371]. 
Curzon,  Lord,  his  report  on  the  rains, 
22,  23  ;  his  state  entry  into  Delhi,  3JL 
Dblhi  Durbar,  coronation  festivities, 
31 ;  list  of  honours,  3L  Duties,  coun- 
tervailing, [372].  Economic  progress, 
[373].  Estimates,  revised,  [3681.  E*- 
cTiange.  [371].  Expenditure,  [3691, 
[3701  Famine,  [372],  [374].  Fiuance, 
rati 7].  Gold  Reserve,  [STu  Gwalior. 
Maharajah  Sindhia  ol,  at  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  13.  Haidarabad, 
[377].  Maisuh,  [3771.  Mandalay 
Canal,  opened,  [376].  Marshall,  Prof., 
appointed  Director  -  General  of  the 
Arclueological  Survey,  [3761.  Native 
States,  [376].  Nepal,  [376]. 
West  Frontier,  [3661  j 
Waziri  Territory,  raids  by  outlaws, 
3671 ;  Mahsuds,  expedition  against, 
367] ;  Nowshera,  bridge  at,  [3671 ; 
Jesbawar,  Durbar  at,  [366].  Panna, 
3771.  Plague,  [375].  Princes,  at  Spit- 
iead.  14  ;  reception  at  the  India  Ofhee, 
14 ;  homage  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
LL  Procedure,  Code  of  Civil,  Bill 
to  amend,  [3761.  Railways,  [3721. 
Rains  fallen.  liL  Revenue,  [ggt 
[3i.i9].  Taxation,  remission  of,  [371] 
  Orace,  reception  at,  14 


Nepal,  "T37B1  North- 
"Tj  Darwesh  Khel 


IRELAND.— Cadooan,  Lord,  resigns  the 
Viceroyalty,  LL.  Conference  of  land- 
lords aud  tenants,  [247],  [2491  Cork 
Exhibition,  [250].  Crimes  Act,  re- 
vival, [246],  9,  22 ;  proclamation*, 
[247].  Dublin.  Irish  Unionist  AUi- 
ance,  meeting,  [2451  Dudley,  Earl  of. 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  211  ;  his 
state  entry  into  Dublin,  23  ;  tour  in 
the  West, .25  ;  at  Belfast,  28  ;  Fkwton. 
W.  R.,  his  action  for  libel,  IS.  Freyne, 
Lord   De,   evictions  on  his  estate. 


[2461    Landlords'  Trust,  formation. 
J]. 

O'Brien,  W.,  presented  with  an 


[246j.   Landowners'  Convention. 


Ml 
,n  ad- 


dress, 1£L  Redmond,  J.,  on  the  United 
Irish  League,  2.    Redmond,  W.,  his 
arrest,  2x.     Shipbdildinq  industry. 
[2501    Tallow  conspiracy  case,  [24**; . 
Trade,  [249].     UNITED  Irish  League, 
organisation,  [24  fi] 
ITALY. — Abmy,  condition  of,  [276J.  Bian 
CH8RI,  Sgr.  B.,  nominated  President 
of  the  Chamber,  [2751.    Budget,  [277], 
[280j ;  Commission,  [275].  Chambers. 
re-opening,  [279].   Colouna,  Prince  P.. 
Mayor  or  Rome,  resignation,  [274]. 
Currie,  Lord,  his  resignation,  20/  D77 
vorcb  question,  [275],  [279],  Goto. 
Card.,  appointed  Prefect  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, [278],     Holy  See,  relations 
with  foreign  Powers,  [27F1     I  mo  la. 
Socialist  Congress  at,  [279].  Lbdo- 
chowski,    (an).,    his    death  [278). 
Legislation,  [279].  Mapalda,  Princess, 
her  birth,  [275V2L    Martino,  Gen.  P. 
di  Sau,  resignation,  [2771  PalizzoTO, 

Parliamentary 
Easter  recess, 

PRINBTTI,  SgT., 

Triple  Alliance,  [277].  Rail- 
way strike,  [2741  Senators,  creation 
of  new,  [2771  Silveetrelli,  Sgr.,  his 
recall  demanded,  [276].  Switzerland, 
difference  with,  127oir[278].  Triple 
Alliance,  renewal  of,  ^276],  [277] 
-  King  of,  at  Naples,  [2/4] ;  St.  Peters- 


verdict   on,  [279 


session  opened,  [274 
[276] ;  closed,  [277 
on  the  Triple  AlTi 


l»urg,  [277] ;  Switzerland,  |278]  ;  Berlin, 
[279],  21 

James,  Lord,  of  Hereford,  on  the  reduction 
in  miners'  wages,  13 ;  his  retirement, 
[182] 

JAPAN.  —  Anglo-J apanbse  Treaty,  [58]. 
[391].  Budget,  f8911.  [3921.  China, 
relations  with,  [3981.  Cores,  relations 
with,  [393].  Crown  Princess,  birth  of 
a  second  son,  [393).  Diet,  elections, 
[392] ;  dissolution  [392].  Foreign 
settlements,  tax  on  houses,  [393 j.  Im- 


392] 
391] 


migrants  from,  question  of, 
Ito,  Marq.,  his  visit  to  England,  _ 
Komatsd,  Prince,  at  the  Mansion 
House,  13.  Loans,  [392].  Mikata, 
completion  of,  13911.  SaIoo,  Marq.. 
his  death,  [393].  Wakamatsu,  iron 
foundry, [392] 


Kbkbwich,  Sir  G.,  resignation,  2Z 
Kblly-Kbnny,  General,  at  Markendorf,  22 
Kensit.  J.,  his  death,  24 
King's  College,  Loudon,  decision  of  the 
Council,  13 
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KirUNO,  R.,  his  poem  "The  Islanders,"  , 
1  ;  at  Lower  Sydenham,  13 

Kitchbnek,  Lord,  his  telegram  to  the  Boer 
generals,  13 ;  graut  to,  [1001 ;  peerage 
conferred.  [160]  ;  return  to  England, 
[1801,  f4071 ;  reception,  [180],  10 ;  re- 
Selves  the  Order  of  MeritTTlSOl,  10 ; 
presented  with  a  sword  of  honour, 
[1 81  ]  ;  at  the  Guildhall,  13  ;  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  Ipswich  23 ; 
Sheffield,  23;  at  the  Cutler*'  Feast, 
23  ;  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India,  25  :  opeus  the  Gordon  College,  ; 
Khartoum,  "£L 

KiTSON.  Col.  O.  C,  appointed  Commandant 
of  Sandhurst  College,  [191] 

Kruim',  Herr  F.,  Ins  death,  23 

League,  llie  Liberal,  [S2],  formerly  Liberal 

Imperialist,  ( 82] ;  mauifesto,  [14'<] 
LITERATL" UK,  retrospect  of,  worksof  the 
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Dt-,'61.  Whitman,  SM  "The  Persona 
Reminiscences  of  Prince  Bismarck." 
4L    Wicksteed,  P.  H^  "  Dante  and 
Giovanni  del  Virgilio,"  32.  Willson. 
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Woods.  M..  "The  Princess  of  Han 
over,"  51.  Wright.  W.  J.  P..  "  Dante 
and  the  Divine  Comedy."  3Z 
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"  London  Gazette,"  petition  in  the,  2 
London  Hospital,  operating  department 
opened,  11 

  Poor  Law  administration  in,  30 

  University,  Presentation  Day,  1Q 

Londonderry  Lord,  appointed  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,   [lS'i]  ; 
deputation,  when  PostmasteMir-neral, 
on  telegraphic  communication,  2 
Lord  Mayor,  letter  from  the  Indian  repre- 
sentatives, 20  ;  his  banquet   at  the 
Guildhall,  21 
LUXEMBURG,  GRAND  DUCHY  OF.- 
Railway  agreemeut,  [340],  Regent 
nominated,  [340].    Succession  ques- 
tion, [3391 
Lynch,  Col.,  his  arrest.  [lri.*>] 

Maids-ok-all-Work,  tea  giveu  to,  12.  15 
MALTA.— La  No  Daub  question,  [42.~>] 
Marylbbonb,  refuses  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer 

of  money  for  free  libraries,  24 
MEXICO.— Diaz,  Pres.,  his  Message  to 
Congress,  [4551.     Harbour  work*, 
completion,  [ 4.^4].    Mintno  industry, 
[4f.4J.    Railway  construction,  [4541. 
Trade,  [454] 
Militia,  voluntary  offer  of,  4 
Milman.  A.,  his  retirement  from  the  House 

of  Commons,  [18],  5 
Mont enbc.ro,  Prince  of,  on  relations  with 

Russia,  [332] 
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Board  of  Education,  22 
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Library,  13  ;  offers  it  to  Cambridge 
University,  23 
Mount-Stephen,  Lord,  his  gift  to  King 

Edward's  Hospital  Fund,  22 
MUSIC.  -Retrospect  of :  - 
Broad  wood  Concerts,  2h 
Chamber  Concerts,  M 
Choral  Societies,  22 
Coronation  Service,  24 
Festivals,  98.  99 
Joachim  Quartet,  22 
London  Musical  Festival,  93 
Operas,  94 -W 
Orchestral  Concerts,  2fi 
Philharmonic  Society,  22 
Popular  Concerts,  91 
Promenade  Concerts,  23 
Richtbr  Concerts,  22 
Symphony  Concerts.  9f3 
Thanksgiving  Service,  23 
Wagner  Festivals,  2b' 

Naval  Review,  at  Spithead,  [203],  20. 

Navy,  Colonial  contributions  to,  [211],  20  : 
memorandum  on  education,  [23!)],  3H 

NETHERLANDS,  THE.— Alliance  with 
a  foreigu  Power,  question  of,  [389V 
Atchin,  rebellion  in,  [8391.  Elections, 
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[337].  Forkion  affairs,  [388],  Idbn- 
buko,  M.,  appointed  Minister  for  the 
Colonies,  [8881  Kuypbr,  Dr.,  his 
attempted  mediation,  [338].  Mili- 
tary Discipline  Bill,  [337J  Pbaob 
negotiations,     proposals    for,  [50]. 

SCHIMMBLPBNNINCK,   VAN    DBR  OyB, 

M.  nominated  President  of  the  First 
Chamber,  [338] 

  Queen  Whtichnina,  her  illneas,  [3381 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— Arbitration 
Court,  judgment,  [469].  Dawes  Point, 
[4661  DroughtT~[469].  Labour 
party,  policy,  [468j  Tarliambn- 
TART  system,  reform,  [469],  Sbddon, 
Mr.,  banquet  to,  [l59"]T  Sydney, 
meeting  at.  5  ;  Workmen,  British, 
refused  permission  to  land,  [4^41  2il ; 
allowed  to,  29.  Women's  Suffrage 
Bill,  [469] 

NEW  ZEALAN  D.  —  Arbitration  Act, 
[4761  Election,  general,  [47.'.]. 
M  aoris  volunteer  for  duty,  4.  Par- 
liament opened,  [475]  ;  prorogued. 
[4751  SBODON,  Mr.,  his  departure 
lor  London,  [ 47f>] ;  popularity,  [475]  ; 
testimonial,  [47:»] ;  return.  [476],  South 
Inland  Contingent  leave  for  the  Cape,  Z 

NEWFOUNDLAND.— Extorts-  and  im- 
ports, [453].  Industries,  various, 
[452],  \T^J.  Legislation,  [453]. 
N  u'ai.  Reserve,  scheme,  [454].  Por- 
tugal, negotiations  for  reciprocal 
trade  concessions,  [4531  Reid,  R.  G.. 
award  assigned  to.  [4531  Revenue, 
[453].  United  States,  reciprocity 
treaty  with,  [454] 

Nicol,  Dr.  R„  his- opposition  to  the  Edu- 
cation Bill,  [216] 

Nonconformists,  opposition  to  the  Educa- 
tion Bill,  [107],  [216];  deputation  to 
Lord  Rosebery,  [232] 

NORWAY.— ArctanDBR,  M.,  elected 
President  of  the  Odelsthing,  [8621 
Bbrnbr,  M.,  President  of  the  Storth- 
ing, [360]  ;  re-elected,  [362],  Blehr, 
M.,  hwCaTnuet,  [360],  BuuKet.  [3621 
Consular  Commission  report,  [362]. 
Criminal  Code  or  M  Law  of  Punish- 
ment"  Act,  [3611  Debt,  national, 
[3631  "Jager*  Corps,  the  new. 
[361 1.  Legislative  measures  passed, 
[36TJ.  Ministry,  resignation,  [360] ; 
the  new,  [360].  Neutrality,  desire 
for,  [361].  Premiership,  candidates 
for  [3591  Stbbn,  M.,  his  resignation, 
[859T^  Storthing,  opened,  [362]. 
Ways  and  Means  Bill.  [360] 
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Cairnes.  Capt  W.  E.  123j  Callan.  P.. 
180 :  Carew,  Col.  R.  IL,  14lj  Car- 
michael,  Sir  J.  M.,  128;  Casati,  Capt 
G.,  120j  Cassou,  IL,  143_;  Chamber- 
lain, Gen.  Sir  C.  T. ,  148  ;  Chamberlain, 
Field-Marshal  Sir  N.,  106;  Chance, 
Sir  J.  T.,  102 ;  Chandos-Pole-Gell,  IL, 
143;  Chase,  D.  P.,  132_i  Chevalier, 
N..  Hi* ;  Chevlesmore,  Baron,  Lii; 
Chichester,  Major-Geu.  R.  B.,  148 ; 
Child,  Hon.  A..  137 ;  Chippendall, 
Lieut -Gen.  E..  140  :  Christie,  Capt, 
104 ;  Cbristitch,  N.,  105_;  Clarke, 
Lieut-Gen.  Sir  A.,  116;  Clarke,  Sir 
C,  137  ;  Clarke,  Lieut -Col.  M.  de  8. 
M.  G.  A..  142;  Claydeu.  P.  W.,  Ill ; 
Collier,  Major  J.  T.,  149;  Coltman, 
Col.  W.  R,  143 ;  Colton,  Sir  J.,  112 ; 
Connemara.  Baron,  139. ;  Constant,  B., 
127  :  Coode,  Capt  P.,  123;  Cooper, 
Sir  D..  13Q;  Cooper,  T.  S.,  109;  Cor- 
bett,  R..  131  ;  Cornu,  Prof.  A.,  123  ; 
Corn  well,  Dr.  J.,  148 ;  Corrigan,  Dr., 
126 ;  Costaki,  Antbropoulos  Pasha, 
144 :  Cotton,  Sir  W.  J.  R.,  130j 
Cowie,  Most  Rev.  W.  G.,  132_;  Cow- 

§er,  Very  Rev.  W.  M.,  132j  Cox,  Rev. 
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Crooke,  G.  T..  132;  Croke,  Dr.  T.  W., 
131 :  Camming,  LL  S.,  142j  Curnow, 
Dr.  J.,  130 
Dalziel,  O.,  132;  Davidson,  Major- 
Gen.  A..,  130:  Davidson,  Rev.  A.  B., 
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Major  C.  E.,  126j  Davis,  Col.  J., 
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Rev.  R.  W.  R.,  122  ;  Donkin,  B.,  118  ; 
Donnelly,  Major-Geu.  Sir  J.  F.  D.. 
122:  Dowling,  Judge  J.  S.,  128j 
Drury.  Rev.  B.  H^  140_;  Duckett.  Sir 
G.  F.,  L2JL;  Duekham,  T..  H7_;  Duf- 
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feriu  and  Ava,  Marq.  of,  105  ;  Dug- 
dale,  Lieut.  F.  B.,  141  ;  Dunn-Garduer, 
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125;  Hartley,  Lieut.  G.,  113  ;  Harvey, 
Lieut.-Col.  G.  S.,  135;  Haus.  r,  M., 
142;  Hawtayne,  G.  A.,  120j  Hely, 
Mrs.  A.  A.,  130 ;  Henderson,  Major- 
Gen.  K.  G.,~ESi;  Henniker,  Baron, 
132;  Hentv,  G.  A.,  143;  Heriot- 
Maitland,  Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  M.,  132; 
Hertelet,  Sir  E.,  13£i  Heygate,  W. 
U.,  H8j  Hickson,  E,  102j  Higgin- 
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Hon.  H^  128  ;  Holme,  Lieut.-Col.  B., 
135.;  Holub,  Dr.  E.,  Ill;  Hornyold, 
J.  V.,  12Q;  Hughes,  Rev.  IL  P.,  144  ; 
Hughes,  Dr.  R.,  123;  Hunter,  Surgeon- 
Gen.  Sir  W.  E.,  110;  Hutchinson, 
Prebeudarv  H^  111 

Inglis,  Sir  M.,  123 

Jacqubmyns,  G.  R.,  102 :  James,  J., 
102:  Jenkinson,  F.  B.  G.,  128_;  John- 
wn,  L,  141_;  Johnston,  W.,  13JL 
Jones,  H.  C,  103 

Rank,  R.  R.,  119_;  Keane,  Col.  Sir  F. 
J.,  131 :  Keays- Young,  Lieut -Col.  IL 
W.,  104_i  Kensit,  J.,  142j  Kent,  C, 
111  :  Kerr,  R.  M.,  1AZ±  Killen,  Rev. 
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Dr.  W.  D.,  1PJL  Kimberley,  Earl  of. 
121  ;  King,  Sir  W.  D.,  143 :  Knox. 
Col.  E.  C,  111;  Krupp.  F.  A.,  LLl 
Lamb,  Lieut.-Col.  T.,  148 :  Lambert 
Col.  W.,  136 :  Landsmann,  H..  148 : 
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Mjirston,   Major-Geu.    E.    C,    121  ; 
Martell,  B..  133;  Marter.  Major-<^;ti. 
R.  J.  C,  128j  Martiudale,  W.,  108  ; 
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Ochbi.haU.hbr,  Dr.,  141 ;  Ogilvie.  Hon. 
A.  W.,  120;  Oldfield,  Major-Gen.  H. 
T.,  148701dham.  Dr.  H^  145 ; 
Olpherts,  Sir  W.,  123 :  Ommanney, 
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W.  M.,  126 ;  Osborue,  W.  M'K.,  123  : 
Owen,  Rev.  R.,  122 

Palmbk,  Capt.  J.,  142 ;  Palmer,  Ven.  J., 
120 ;  Parker,  Rev.  A.  T.,  136 :  Parker. 
The  Rev.  J.,  144  ;  Patch,  Rev.  tL  M., 
liO ;  Pattersou,  Dr.  J.  L.,  142 ;  Paul, 
C.  K.,  133_;  Pauncefote,  Lord,  124  : 
Peach,  Major  E,  149 ;  Pendlebury, 
R,  110;  Penrose,  GenTSir  P.  C,  HI ; 
Perkins,  Sir  F.,  144j  Perth,  Earl  of, 
112;  Phillips,  Major  G.  E.,  143_i  Pii, 
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Land  Purchase  Bill,  Irish,  Redmond,  J., 

[103] ;  Wyndham,  G.,  [102],  [1641 
Lead  poisoning  in  the  Potteries,  Dilke, 

Sir  d,  £65Jj  Ritchie,  C.  T.,  [66] 
LlCENsiNoBill,  Broadhurat,  HTr[1761  ; 

Caine,  W.  S.,  [1101 ;  FiUmauriceTLord 


E.,  [177];  Ritchie,  C.  T.,  [481  [110], 
QTTJTWinch 
"oscl 
r  M.,  [12 
Salisbury  Lord,  [  I  »><  >  ] 


7/1;  Winchester,  Bishop  of,  [178] 
NBill,  Goschen,  Lord,  [159] ;  Hie  ks 
Beach,  Sir  M.,  [124],  |TC],  [1591 ; 


Loan 


Local  Government  Bill,  Welsh,  Asquith, 
LL  H^  [127] ;  Edwards,  F.,  [127] ; 
Hobhouse,  IT,  [127]  ;  Long,  W.,  \TJ7J] 


Wyndham-Quiii,  Dot,  [1271 
Malta  language  question,  Boland,  J.  P., 
[33];  Boseawen,  A.  G.,  [33] ;  Buxton, 
STTT331 ;  Chamberlain,  J.,  [33]-[351 
Martial  law  in  Cape  Colony,  Alverstone, 
Lord.  [133] ;  Chamberlain,  J.,  [14]  : 
Coleridge,  Lord,  [132] ;  Harcourt,  Sir 
W.,  [141 ;  James,  Lord,  of  Hereford, 
[133]  ;Ra 


laglan,  Lord,  [133] 
Mkthubn.  Lord,  hia  disaster,  Brodrick, 

W.  St.  J.,  [86] ;  Roberta,  Lord,  [861 
Midwivks  BuI7  Ambrose,  Dr.,  [178] ; 
AshlM)urn<'.  Lord.  [  17>]  ;  Manners, 
Lord  C,  [651;  North umlirland,  Duke 
of.  [  I  7*1  Connor,  T.  P.,  [178] ; 
RitohleTC.  T.,  [65],  [17>]  :  TukeTSir 
J.,|65] 

MiNBiHr^Eight  Hours  Bill,  Pickard,  B., 

[95] ;  Ritchie,  C.  T.,  [95] 
Motor   cars,  regulations,   Long,  W., 

Q52] 

Navy  Estimates,  Allan,  W.,  [153]  ; 
Arnold-Forster,  IL  O.,  [72>|74t  [75], 
[1531,  [172] ;  Asquith.  IL  H^  mil 
BerofortiTLord  C. .  [158],  [170] ;  Caine; 
W.  S.,  [75] ;  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir 
IL,  [171T;  Colomb,  Sir  J.,  [741  [153], 
nnjTDilke,  Sir  C, [741,  (l^fl7Tf; 
Halilane,  R.  B.,  [74]  ;  Joicey,  Sir  J., 
[75] ;  Kearley,  H/ET7T74) ;  Lough,  T., 
|TT];  Rolwrtson,  E..  [74]  :  Selborne. 
Lord,  [66 H 721 ;  YerburgnTU.  A.,  [761 
Pauncekote,  Lord,  tribute  to,  Bryce,  J., 
[152] ;  Cranborue,  Lord,  [152] ;  FiU- 
mauriue,  Lonl  E.,  [152] 
Peace  agreement,  terms  of,  Balfour,  A. 
J.,  [156] ;  Campbell-Bauiieraian,  Sir 
H..  71561;  Rosebery,  Lord,  [1561; 
Salisbury,  Lord,  [1561 ;  Tweednioutn, 
Lord,  [156] 
Persia,  policy  towards,  Cranborne,  Lord, 


126 
26 
2.5 
Post 

S., 


;  Grev,  Sir  E.,  [26]  ;  Norman,  H. 
;  Percy,  Lord.  [26] ;  Walton,  J., 


Office  ami  Telephone  Co.,  Buxton, 
[32] ;   Chamberlain,    A.,   [31]  ; 
DiinsdaTe,  Sir  J.,  [31];  Hanbury,  R. 
W.,  [32]  ;  Lough,  T7Tl3n 
Procedure  Rules,  the  new,  Balfour,  A. 

L  2 
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PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES,  ami. 
J.,  [40M42],  [Ml  \M>1  m\  [1111, 
[112].  [113  ;  BowTeS,irr  [MJ;  cWp 
raTBan uerman,  Sir  [531  HI 21 ; 
Chamterlaiu,  J.,  [531;  C'TuTplin,  H., 
'114];  Elliot.  A..  [Ml ;  Harcourt.  Sir 


WTT541;  Lonph,  TTfH21 ;  Ranch. 
MajorTTTll'l  i    Redmond,   J..  (541  i 
Rollit,  SiFXT  [54] 
Ls"  H 


Railway  Servants'  Hours  Bill.  Balfour, 
G..  [64];  Bell,  R..  [641;  Brvce,  J., 
['»»]  rJackeou,  W.  LT7T641  :  Norton, 
Capt.,  [64] 

REMouNTDepartment.  Dilke,  8ir  C, 
[46] ;  Hobhouse,  C,  [46] ;  Lowther, 
JTf471 ;  Stanley,  LonTTT^I 

Shop  Chite  Bill,  CollingsTJ.,  [gg]  j 
Evans-Gordon.  Major,  [9S] 

Shops  (Earlv  Closing)  Bill,  Aveburv, 
Lord,  [63] ;  Bel|>er.  Lord,  [63] ;  Spen- 
cer, LordT  [63]  ;  Wemyss,  Lord,  [631 

Sugar  Bounties  Convention,  Balfour,  G., 
[2881 ;  Chamterlain,  J.,  [238] ;  Cran- 
Wne,  Lord,  [238] ;  Harcourt,  Sir  W., 
[238] 

Trade  Union  law,  Asquith,  PL  H. 
1  H>1  ;  Beaumont.  W.  C.  B., 


,  R.,  [1451 ;  Haldane,  R.  B., 
Reid.  Sir  R^[i45] ;  Renshaw, 
[145] ;  RitchieTTTT.,  [146] 
United  Irish  League,  Atkinson,  J., J291; 
Dillon,  J.,  [29] ;  Macartney,  W.  GTE., 
[29]  ;  Morley,  J.,  [30] 
Urban  Site  Value  Rating  Bill,  Boscawen, 
Mr.,  [62] ;  Grey,  8ir  E.,  [62] ;  Hal- 
dane, TLB.,  [621 ;  Harcourt,  Sir  W., 


[621 ;  Law  son,  G.,  [62] ;  Trevelyan,  C. 
PT[62] 

Venezuelan  difficulty,  Balfour,  A.  J., 

[241] ;  Lee,  A.  H^/2411 
Voluntbbrs,  Royal  Naval  Reserve  Bill, 

Aroold-Forster,  1L  O..  [1521 
Wales,  Disestablishment  of  the  Church, 
Jones,  W.,  [521 ;  Ritchie,  C.  T.  [52] 

  legislation  tor,  Lewis,  J.  R.,  [17]  ; 

Long,  W.,  [17] 
War  Estimate,  supplementary,  Brodrick, 
W.  St  J.,  [44] 

  Office  contracts,  Asquith,  IL  H., 

[96] | ;  Balfour,  A.  J.,  [9K] ;  Brodrick, 
WTSt.  J.,  [95]  ;  Camptell-Banuerman, 
Sir  IL,  [951;  Compton,  Lord  A.,  [96]  ; 
Tweedmouth,  Lorn,  [75] 
Water  Bill,  London,  Asquith,  1L  H., 
[77] ;  Buxton,  S..  [76] ;  Dorington, 
Sir  J.,  [77] ;  Lawson,  G.,  [771 ;  Long, 
W.,  r42l7]771 ;  Macnamaro7T>r.,  [76]  ; 
Rei<l7F>irRT7|7<i]  ;  Whitmore,  C.  A.. 
r76J 


rEl-HAl-WEl,  strategical  worth,  Goschen, 
Lord,  [58];  Onslow,  Ixml,  [57];  Rose- 
terv,  Lord,  [58] ;  Selhorne,  Earl  of, 

West  Indies,  relief  fund,  Balfour,  A. 
J.,  [1461 

Patrick's  Day,  St.,  celebration  of,  2 
PauNcefote,  Lord,  British  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  his  death,  11 


401" 


Peace  negotiations,  [99],  [126],  [3971- 
4j  11  ;  terms  of  surrender,  [1551, 


40T 

[403],  lfj ;  signed,  [1541,  [40517 
Peary,  Lieut.,  return  from  his  arctic  ex- 


pedition, 23. 


See  United 
'  Paolo  and 


Peerages,  creations  aud  promotion*. 
Kitchener,  Lord.  [1601 ;  Jackson.  W. 
L..  [188]  ;  Milner,  Lord,  [176] 

Pbnrhyn  slate  quarries,  rioting  at,  1 

Percy,  Lord,  appointed  Under-Secretary 
for  India,  [162] 

PERSIA.— Afghanistan,  boundary  dis- 
pute with,  [364].  Muhamed  Ali, 
killed,  [3631  Russia,  influence  of, 
[3631.  Showers.  Major,  capture*  the 
fort  of  Nobi*.  [3631 ;  his  march  along 
the  tenier,  [364) 

  Shah  of,  his  tour  in  Europe.  [  863]  ; 

at  Dover.  20;  Victoria  StationT~2Q  ; 
Portsmouth.  21  ;  leaves  for  the  Con- 
tinent, 21 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
States 

Phillips,  8.,    his  plavs 

Francesca"  and  "Ulysses,"  Z,  21 

Phipps.   H^  his  gift  of  monev  to  the 
distressed  Boers,  [207],  23 

POLITICAL  8PEECHEST^ 
Acland,  A.,  on  the  Education  Bill, 
[1091    Anson  ,  Sir  W.,  on  the  Educa- 
tion Bill,  [1091     AsouiTH.  H.  H..  on 
the  Irish  Question ,  [831 ;  at  8t  Leon- 
ard's, [92]  •  BamBley7fl261 ;  the  Eighty 
Club,  [188] 
Balfour.  A.  J.,  at  Manchester,  [41 
[2181,  25  :  the  Mansion  House,  fg| 
»Ti the  Guildhall,  [2401,  2L  Bkl- 
kour,  G.,  at  8heffield7~2T  Barton, 
Sir  E. ,  at  a  Primrose  League  banquet, 
[180] ;  British  Empire  League,  [209]. 
HKHB8FORD,  Lord  0.|  at  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  f/971.  Brod- 
rick, W.  St.  J.,  at  Farnham,  [221] 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir        at  St. 
James's  Hall,  [2]  ;  teicester,  [801  6  ; 
the  Liberal  Club  dinner,  [83] :  Dar- 
lington, [150].    Chamberlain.  J.,  at 
Birmingham,  [41  \b\[7l  [148]  [150], 
[2771.  2,  24  ;  the  Guildhall,  [61J ;  on 
the   Education  Bill,  [109]  ;    at  the 
Colonial  Troops  Club,  [T621 ;  on  Im- 
perial defence,  [210] 
Devonshire,  Duke  of.  at  the  Literal 
Unionist  Council.  [821 :    the  British 


Empire  League,  [20'T] 
Grey.  Sir  E..  at  Newcastlc-on-Tvne,  [1] 
Hicks- Beach,  Sir  M.,  at  Bristol  [2201 
Lansdownb,  Lord,  his  reply  to  the  Dutch 
Government,  on  the  peace  negotiations, 
[511    Laurikr,  Sir  W..  at  the  Guild- 
hall, [2091.    Lloyd-Gborob.  D.,  at 
ChelseaTTSOl 
Morley,  J.,  at  Manchester,  [92] ;  Edin- 
burgh. [162] 
Redmond,  J.,  at  Bolton,  L  Rosbberv. 
Lonl,  at  Liverpool,  [78],  5 ;  his  political 
views,  [811 :  at  Glasgow,  [91],  [2431 ; 
Colchester7[148]  ;  the  National  Literal 
Club  dinnerTTT481 ;  Leeds,  [156] 
Salisbury,  Lord,  at  the  Jupior  Constitu- 
tional  Club,  [51] ;  at  the  Primrose 
League  meeting  [1521.  1U-  Spencer, 
Lord,  at  St.  JamesVHall,  [3] ;  East- 
bourue,  [S3].      Strathcona,  Lord, 
at  the  Colonial  Troops  Club,  [1621 
Tweedmouth,  Ix>rd,  at  Camterwell,  [821 
Wason,  C,  at  Strumites*,  lfi.  Wynd- 
HAM,  G.,  at  Belfast,  2 
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POLYNESIA.— Nbw  Guinea,  decline  of 
population,  [476].      New  Hebrides, 
encroachments  of  tbe  French,  [476] 

Poor  Law  administration,  in  London,  30 

Pot'B,  the,  on  the  Christian  Democratic 
movement,  30 

PORTUGAL.  —  Aveiro,  state  of  siege, 
1350].  Barowe  expedition,  [850]. 
Budget,   [350].      Cortes,  opening, 

ET.  Debt,  external,  negotiations, 
J.  Universities,  students  dia- 
led [349  ] 

 King  of,  his  address  at  the  opening 

of  the  Cortes,  [349] ;  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land, [350] 

Post  Okkice  report,  annual,  20 

Postmahtbh-Genbkal,  deputation  on  tele- 
graphic communication,  Z 

Primrose  League,  banquet,  [180];  meet- 
ing, Q421 10- 

Ptomainb  poisoning,  cases  of,  22 

QUEENSLAND.  —  Chermsidb,  Sir 

his  arrival,  [4741.  Drought,  [474  j. 
Election,  generaf,[474].  Federation, 


discontent  with,  [4 '>•'<]. 
Kenriffs, 


jAND  Act,  [474]. 
to,  [474] 


Kanaka  Act, 
captured,  [474], 
Pastoralists,  loss 


Races.    See  Sports 

Raolan,  Lord,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  26 

Railway  accidents.    See  Accidents 

Railway,  Underground  Electric  Company 
of  London,  registered,  8 

Rbay,  Lord,  elected  President  of  the  new 
British  Academy,  23 

Rbid,  Sir  0*|  resigns  Presidency  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Aca«lemy,  2Z 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  his  death,  [99J,  [4071,  8  ; 
funeral,  [407],  8  ;  interment,  8  ;  will, 
pOWlOgngTl  8,  lfl ;  bequests,  [105] 

Rifle  Association,  meetings,  4,  Id 

Ritchie,  C.  T.,  appointed  Chancellor  of 
the  Exch equer,  [182] ;  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  Aberdeen  University,  26 

Roberts,  Lord,  at  the  Guildhall,  lfl ;  at 
Markendorf,  22 ;  on  the  need  of  effi- 
ciency in  ritle  shooting,  23 

Rohnby,  sale  of  a  portrait  by,  12 

Rosbbery,  Lord,  issue  of  his  Chesterfield 
speech,  1  ;  on  his  separation  from  Sir 
11.  Campl>ell-Bannerman,  [243],  6 ; 
receives  the  honorary  freedom  of  Col- 
chester, [148] ;  at  the  Presentation  Day 
of  the  London  University,  10 ;  depu- 
tation on  the  Education  Bill,  [232] ;  at 
Glasgow,  25.  Vuir  also  "Political 
Speeches" 

ROUMANIA. — Jews,  question  of  their 
disabilities,  [332] 

  King  CharleTof,  at  Rustchuk,  [332] 

Royal  Academy,  banquet,  ill 

  Asiatic  Society,  banquet,  13 

Rubino,  atten  pt  on  the  life  of  the  King  of 

the  Belgians,  [836],  22 
RUSSIA.  -  AGRICULTURE,  inquiry  into  the 
depression  of,  [317].  Balkan  States, 
relations  with,  [324].  Conciliation, 
policy  of,  [317].  England,  commercial 
relations  with.  [3191.  Famine,  2, 
y  to,  [J 


Finland,  policy 


1319].  9.  Ger- 


[323  . 
[3191. 
LOUB 


RUSSIA,  continued. 

many,   Emperor  of,    his  reception, 
Grimm,  Col.,  charges  against, 
Italy,  King  of,  his  visit,  [3241. 
oubet,  Pres.,  his  reception.  [323]. 
Macedonian  question,  cfnnmuntqui 
on,  [324].     Manchuriau*  convention, 
f320}p22].     Moscow  University,  stu- 
dents' disturbance,  [316].  Obolenski, 
Prince,  attempt  to  murder,  lfl.  Persia, 
relations  with,  [322].    St  Petersburg, 
demonstration  at,  [316].    Polish  chil- 
dren, sympathy  with,  [320].  Revolu- 
tionary movement,    spread,  [31  .r>]. 
Riots,  agrarian,  [316]    SHil'KA  Pass 
fStei,  [3241,  [330L     Sipiaguine,  M., 
assassinated,  |316[.  fl.  Tchertkokf, 
Gen.,  Governor  of  Poland,  [3201.  Tre- 


potf,  M.,  attempt  on  his  life.  [31*>]. 
Volunteer  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea, 
regulations,  [318].  Wittb,  M.,  on 
the  Brussels  Conference,  [320] ;  tour 
in  Manchuria.  [322] 
"  Ryal  Book,  or  BooVfor  a  King,"  sale  of,  8 

Salisbury,  Lord,  his  retirement,  [1811, 15 ; 
character  of  his  Foreign  policyTQMJ  5 
tributes  to,  [182] 
Sandhurst,  Royal  Military  College  at, 

report  on,  [191] 
SCIENCE.— Retrospect  of :  - 

Astronomy,  72 

Botany,  83 

Chemistry,  lfl 

Elbctrotbchnics,  Z8 

Geography,  62 

Geology,  66 

Meteorology,  68 

Physics,  Z5 

Physiology,  84 

Zoology.  82 
SCOTLAND.— Congests!)  Districts  Board, 
rei»ort,  [244].  Frbe  Church,  minority's 
attempt,  [244].    Glasgow,  Citizens' 
Union,  [244]  ;    municipal  elections, 
1 2 If].   Liberal  League,  [243].  Rosb- 
bbry,  Lord,  in  Glasgow.  [243].  Smith, 
Prof.  G.  A.,  -'libel"  against,  [245]. 
Trade,  [244].    United  Free  Church, 
Su&teutation   Fund,  [245].  Univer- 
sities, election  of  Lord  Rectors,  [2 13) 
Sculling.    See  Sports 
SERVIA.-  Firmilian,  Mgr.,  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Cskub,  [331].  Karaoeor- 
gievitch.  Prince,  the  Pretender,  [331" 
M  arkovitch.  Gen.,  his  Ministry,  1 331 
Ministry,  the  new,  programme, 
Vi'iTCH* Cabinet  resignation,  [33lt 

  King  Alexander  of,  his  unpopularity, 

1331] 

SHIPPING  DISASTERS.— Durban  float- 
ing dock,  goes  ashore,  22,  Waexlund 
and  Harw>ni<tes,  collision  between,  L 
Loss  of  1 1 .  M.  S.  C'< '  ml'tr. 

SHU'S  launched,  fienrivk,  23  ;  CW/nV,  21  ; 
I  ton-gal,  22  ;  I' rime  of  Wales,  8  ; 
UUftii,  Z 

8IAM.— Convention  with  France,  [378]- 
[380).  Revenue,  [3771.  Shan  dis- 
tricts, disturbances,  [3781 

  Crown  Prim-e  of,  Grand  Cross  of  the 

Victorian  Order,  conferred,  fl  ;  his 
return,  [378] 
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Silver,  fall  in  the  price  of,  28 
SPAIN.— Barcelona  riots,  [347 ],  6  ;  strike, 
[344].  Budget,  [3461.  CANALBJAS.Senor, 
resignation,  [3451 ;  his  campaign,  [3471. 
Congregations,  decree  against,  [315]. 
Cortes,  reassembled,  [344],  [348] ;  pro- 
rogued, f 3461.  ^Customs,  question  of, 
M 


[34>i  j.   Maria,  Christina.  Donna,  close 
of  her  regency,  [343].    Ministry,  the 
new,  [345],  [348],  [349], 
his  resignation,  [344]. 


Pidal,  Sefior, 
Rbobncy,  close 


of  the,  [346]. 
resignation,  [3481.  Stri 
-  Kino  Alfonso  XIII.  of,  his  coronation, 


Saoasta,  Seuor,  his 
5481.    Strikes,  [344] 


[3461, 1H  ;  neglect  of  his  Minsters,  [347  ] 
Si'Ithbad,  Heet  at,  14  ;  naval  review  at,  9Q 
SPORTS.— Athletics,  Inter-University,  8. 
Billiards,  tL  Cricket,  England  and 
Australia,  3j  6^  U.  14,  20j  England 
and  New  South  Wales,  4  ;  Harrow  and 
Eton,  hi  ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  1. 
Football,  Devon  and  England,  1  ; 
England  and  Ireland,  5,  8;  England 
and  Scotland,  8;  North  and  South, 
3Q ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  29 ;  Wales 
and  England,  2  ;  Wales  and  Scotland, 
4»  L  Golf,  12 ;  Hoylake,  10,  Races. 
—Boat  Races,  Henley  Regatta,  15.  ; 
Irish  and  German,  12  ;  University,  8. 
Coursing,  Altcar,  tL  Horse  Races, 
Ascot,  13  ;  Derby,  11 ;  Doncaster,  23  ; 
Newmarket,  10,  25,  2fi  ;  Oaks,  12  ; 
Sandowu  Park,  1L  Sculling  Race, 
18*  Ride  Association,  Bisley,  ILL 
Swim  mi  no,  12  ;  Bremen,  lfl.  Tbnnis, 
10 ;  Lords,  In ;  Oxford  aud  Cambridge, 
14  ;  Wimbledon,  14 
STATUES  unveiled,  Gladstone,  W.  K., 

25. ;  Gordon,  Gen.,  1Z 
Stbvn,  Ex-President,  at  Southampton,  18 
STORMS. -Cyclone,  Eastern  Sicily,  23. 

Hurricane,  Sind,  10. 
Strathcona,  Lord,  his  gift  to  King  Ed- 
ward's Hospital  Fund,  22 
Subsidies,  foreign  to  Steamship  Companies, 

effect  on  British  trade,  [2391 
Supply,  Committee  of.  See  Parliament 
SWEDEN.  — Bostrom,  M.,  Prime  Minister, 
[3581.  Budget,  r3541.  Consular 
Commission,  formed,  [3551  ;  report, 
[3.'»8].  Elections,  [358].  Lboisla- 
tivk  measures,  [357  J.  Ministry,  the 
new,  [358 J.  Riksdag,  opened,  [354]. 
Stockholm,  riots,  [356].  Strike, 
noeral,  [356  j    SulfrageBill,  f3551- 

  Kino  Oscar  of,  his  speech  from  the 

throne,  [3541 

Swimming.    See  Sports 

SWITZERLAND— Ador,  M..  nominated 
Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  ot  Honour, 
[342],  Dbm h er,  M.,  nominated  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederation,  [343 J.  Elec- 
tions, [341].  Geneva,  labour  troubles 
at,  r34rjTsTrike.  [3411.  Italy,  diplo- 
matic difficulty  with.  [340].  Leoion 
of  Honour,  decoration  of,  prohibi- 
tion, [3421.  Railways,  buying  up  of 
the,  [343].  Religious  Orders,  decree 
against,  [343].  Silvbstrklli,  M.,  his 
recall  demanded,  [340] 

Sydenham,  Lower,  covered  riHe  range 
opened,  18 


Taff  Vale  Railway  Compauy,  case  of,  29 

TASMANIA.— Hartnoll,  Mr.,  his  elet 
tion,  [475].   Taxes,  new  [4753 

Teachers,  National  Union  of,  on  the  Edu- 
cation Bill,  [108] 

Tblbgraphy,  wireless,  messages,  3Q 

Tennis.   See  Sports 

Tennyson,    Lord,    appointed  Governor 

General  of  Australia,  28 
"Terrible,"  crew  of  the,  entertained  at 

Portsmouth,  23 
Tooth,  R.  L.,  his  gift  to  the  King,  18 
Tournament,  Royal  Military,  at  Islington. 

11 

Trade,  foreign,  [252] ;  shipping,  [253]  : 
tobacco  [254] ;  silver,  fall  in  the  price 
of.  [255] 

Troyon,  C,  sale  of  his  picture,  ft 
TURKEY.  —  Albania,  disturbances  in, 
[3271  ;  League,  [327].  Anatolian  Rail 
way  Co.,  [329];  Baqdad  Railway 
Convention,  [329].  Macedonia,  in- 
surrection, [325]  ;  reform,  project  of, 
[326].  Mitrovitza,  Russian  Consul  ap- 
pointed, [327].  StoNB,  Miss,  liberated. 

[toft] 

 Sultan  of,  his  system  of  governing, 

[328] 


UNITED  STATES.— Army.  14371  Bamkb, 
number  of,  [4391    Cabinet,  members 
of  the,  [43iy    Carnegie,  A.,  his  gift*, 
[4311.   CoaTstrike,  [4281,25,20.  Con- 
gress, reassembled,  L434].  28.  Cuba, 
diplomatic  relations  with,  j433].  Da- 
nish West  Indies,  treatv  ceding  the 
islands,  [430].    Debt,  public,  amount, 
[4891    Elections,  [426].  England, 
relations  with,  [436].     Exports  and 
imports,  [438].    Foreign  possessions, 
[440] ;  population,  [4371.  Germany. 
relations  with,  [431177436].  Guam. 
Island  of,  earthquakes,  [442] ;  Sewell, 
Com.  W.  E.,  Governor,  [4421  Hawaii, 
administration,  [443];  commerce,  [443]. 
Dole,  S.  B.,  Governor,  [4431 ;  elec- 
tions, [4431;  finances.  [443] ;  leprosy 


decrease  of,  [443]  ;  school  system, 
[443] ;  universal  manhood  suffrage, 
(tlBj.  Herbert,  Sir  M.  H^,  appointed 
Ambassador,  [4331  Immigrants,  num- 
ber of,  [437].  Military,  charges  of 
cr«elty  against.  [4261.  [  127}.  Miners' 
Convention,  26.  Navy.  1 437],  New- 
foundland, treaty  with,  [  133],  Nicara- 
gua Canal  Bill.  [4301  Odbll,  Mr., 
elected  Governor,  [429].  Panama 
railway,  transit  kept  open,  [433]. 
Pauncefote,  Lord,  his  death,  [432],  11  ; 
memorial  service,  1L  Pension  rolls, 
number  on,  [4381.  Philippine  Islands, 
civil  government,  Bill  granting,  [431], 
[440 
[440 
the 

Go  vernor-C  reneral , 
cost  of  the,  [441 


elections,  [440]  ;  legislation. 
;  rebellious,  [4  il  ] ;  silver,  fall  in 
price  of.  [44T1T  Taft,  W.  IL, 
4411  ;  war,  total 


"  water-cure, 
torture,  use  of  the,  [4261  M  I»ious 
Fund  "  case,  [4331  Population,  [437], 
Porto  Rico,  education,  progress  in. 
[442] ;  elections,  general.  [442] ;  Hunt, 
WTH.t  Governor.  [4421  Prussia, 
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UNITED  8TATES,  continued. 

Prince  Henry  of,  his  arrival,  [432]. 
Rbkd,  T.  B.,  his  death,  [4371.  Roose- 
velt, President,  his  tour,  [427] ;  charac- 
ter, [4281  ;  settlement  of  the  coal 
8trike7T728],  24 ;  accident,  [429]  ;  on 
the  revision  of  the  tarirT.  [430] ;  re- 
ceives Boer  delegates,  1  ;  his  mesftage, 

K34U436],  23  ;  declines  to  arbitrate 
the  Venezuelan  dispute,  [458],  3L 
SMITH,  Gen.,  charges  against,  [427]. 
Sweden,  King  Oscar  of,  his  decision  in 
the  case  of  Samoa,  [4341  Taxation, 
reduction  of,  [43lt  Trade,  [4381- 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  report, 
[439].  Tutuila  Island,  commerce,  [443]; 
Sebree,  Capt.  U.,  Governor,  [  14MJ. 
Vbnbzobla,  punitive  measures  against, 
feeling  as  to,  [436J.  Waller,  Major, 
court-martial,  [  \2i  ] 


VICTORIA.  —  Constttctional  Reform 
Bill,  f  1721.  Dkoooht  [472].  Elec- 
tion, general,  [4721.  Footscray,  bye- 
election,  [471].  UH.LIBS,  Mr.,  ap- 
pointed Speaker,  [472].  Irvine,  Mr., 
Lis  Ministry,  [4*11  ;  policy,  [4711. 
Males,  emigration  of,  [4721.  Mel- 
bourne, meeting  at,  [  47H  Ministry, 
the  new,  [471].  Parliamentary 
system,  revolt  a/ainst  cost,  [469-71 1  : 
reforms,  [471].  Rbkorm  agitation. 
ri69U47irRevenue,  [472].  Trooi«s, 
British,  charges  against,  2.  Whbat, 
yield  of,  [472] 

Victoria  University,  special  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  the,  2 

Vihchow,  Prof.,  his  death,  22 

Volcanic  eruptions  in  Martinique,  10^  11, 
15,  22 


Walbs,  Prince  of,  his  reception  at  Berlin, 
[299],  3  ;  at  the  Royal  Academy  ban- 
quet, 10. ;  installed  Chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Wales,  1Q ;  reviews  the 
Boys'  Brigades,  12 ;  reviews  Colonial 
and  Indian  troops,  14  ;  receives  homage 
of  the  Indian  princes,  14 

 Prince  and  Princess  of,  at  Avonmouth, 

6  ;  Bushy  Park,  7  ;  Manchester,  7  ; 
Chatham,  8  ;  entertain  1,300  children, 
14 

 Princess  of,  visits  the  East  End  of 

London,  9  :  receives  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Music,  10. ;  birth  of 
a  son,  3Q 

Watbrpord,  Man),  of,  appointed  Knight 
of  St.  Patrick,  6 

Watford,  rioting  at,  14 

WEST  INDIES.  —  Coba,  [433],  [4571. 
Danish  Islands,  sale  or  the,  [456]. 
Hayti,  [4561.  Jamaica,  [456].  Llbw- 
blyn,  Sir  R.  B.,  on  the  eruption  of 
the  Soutfriere,  (4561.  Martinique, 
eruption  of  Mont  Pelee,  [455],  10,  11, 
22.  Porto  Rico,  [4411,71571.  8an 
Dominoo,  [4561.  St.  Vincent,  erup- 
tion of  the  Souffriere,  [4551 

Westminster  Abbey,  rehearsal,  19;  Coron- 
ation service,  [1!'.S]-[2011,  IS  ;  service 
for  the  Colonial  troops,  2D 

Wet,  General  De,  "Three  Years'  War," 
[31 'Sj,  [400],  [403] 

Whale  hunt,  number  of  killed,  22 

Whitworth  Hall,  opened,  I 

Windsor,  Lord,  appointed  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  [182] 

Woodhodsb  Moor,  Leeds,  demonstration 
against  the  Education  Bill,  23 

Wyndham,  G.,  elected  Lord  Rector  of 
Glasgow  University,  23 

Zola,  Emile,  his  death,  22  ;  funeral,  24 
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